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PREFACE. 

THE  Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas  Industry  is  a  mining  business.  Its  de- 
velopment has  been  attended  by  all  the  excitement  incident  to  mining 
camps  and  the  usual  camp  followers.  In  every  branch,  production, 
transportation  and  manufacture,  it  has  presented  the  great  hazards  that  test 
brave  hearts  and  mould  strong  characters.  It  has  created  a  race  of  men 
capable  of  meeting  any  emergency  and  ready  for  any  achievement.  Inev- 
itablv  the  storv  of  such  an  industrv  is  romance.  The  term  here  does  not 
denote  fiction  for  the  truth  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas  is  more  exciting 
than  imaginary  scenes.  The  aim  in  these  pages  has  been  to  preserve  the 
truth  and  to  tell  the  tale  without  the  intrusion  of  the  dry  detail  of  a  statis- 
tical or  technical  work.  There  has  been  no  attempt  to  paint  the  lily  or  to 
gild  refined  gold.  There  is  so  much  rich  material  in  the  origin  and  growth 
of  the  petroleum  industry  that  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  draw  on  the  im- 
agination for  color.  This  is  not  a  history,  because  it  omits  minutiae  insep- 
arable from  a  continuous  record.  It  is  just  the  romance  of  petroleum  and 
natural  gas.  and  some  account  of  the  human  factors  who  have  made  the  his- 
tory of  the  business.  It  trails  no  other  book,  nor  does  it  bar  the  way  of  any 
that  may  follow.  It  takes  its  own  path  into  a  fascinating  field  of  romance  in 
human  endeavor,  namely,  the  sup])lying  of  light  to  a  waiting  world;  the 
])reparati()n  of  the  way  for  aerial  navigation  and  the  concpiests  of  distance 
by  private  carriages.  The  ordinary  walks  of  this  mining  with  the  drill  lead 
into  wonderland.  In  tlie  ages  there  lias  been  nothing  like  it.  Aladdin's 
lamp  was  no  more  marvellous  than  the  kerosene  torch,  nor  did  it  bring  to  its 
owner  more  of  wealth  and  luxury.  Human  progress  and  ])opular  education 
have  been  tlu'ust  forward  by  the  discovery  of  this  resource  of  nature  and  the 
world  owes  a  dcl)t  of  gratitude  to  tlie  men  who  have  made  its  (lcveloj)meni 
possible.  \o  other  industry  in  the  history  of  the  world  grew  up  so  fast, 
and  now.  after  half  a  century,  it  is  only  in  its  infancy.  It  will  be  the  sinews 
of  war  in  the  next  great  confiict  of  nations  and  the  bulwark  of  strength  of 
the  nn'ghtiest.  Already  it  has  yielded  chemical  treasures  by  the  score;  rev- 
olutionized the  arts;  given  new  sources  of  power;  modified  medicine;  added 
to  domestic  economy;  multiplied  machinery  and  illumined  the  earth.  The 
author  offers  no  ai)ol()gy  for  invading  the  literary  field  with  a  subject  worthy 
of  more  attention  than  it  has  received,  even  if  he  shall  need  one  for  not  doing 
justice  to  his  theme. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


A  STUPENDOUS  DEVELOPMENT. 

From  the  Drake  well  on  Oil  Creek  in  Pennsylvania  to  the  Lakevievv  well 
in  California  is  the  span  of  half  a  century.  The  first  was  a  fifteen  barrel 
pumper  and  the  latter  a  fifty  thousand  barrel  gusher.  Between  has  been  the 
development  of  the  most  remarkable  industry  in  the  world,  an  industry  that  in 
the  United  States  sustains  half  a  million  families  and  represents  the  investment 
of  billions  of  dollars.  From  a  doubting  mining  enterprise  in  1859  it  has  become 
a  giant  of  the  first  magnitude.  Spreading  from  Oil  Creek  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
petroleum  industry  has  embraced  the  earth. 

A  waiting  world  was  never  better  prepared  for  the  commercial  develop- 
ment of  a  new  commoditv  than  when  Edwin  L.  Drake  sent  his  iron  drill  into 
the  rock  and  brought  forth  petroleum.  Popular  education  had  begun  and  was 
demanding  better  artificial  light.  It  has  been  incalculably  advanced  by  this  dis- 
covery. Science  and  enterprise  had  paved  the  way  by  the  manufacture  of  min- 
eral oils  from  coal  and  shale,  and  the  devising  of  methods  for  treating  it.  Spe- 
cial lamps  had  been  designed  for  burning  oil  of  a  similar  character.  Men  were 
prepared  to  accept  the  value  of  the  novel  means  to  make  light  and  leaped  to  the 
opportunity  to  create  a  new  resource. 

Petroleum  was  not  a  new  thing  when  Drake  left  his  New  England  home 
to  delve  for  it.  It  had  been  known  for  centuries  in  Burma ;  had  been  used  by 
the  aboriginal  Seneca  Indians  near  the  site  of  the  Drake  well  for  ceremonial 
and  medical  purposes,  as  well  as  for  mixing  their  hideous  war  paint  before  the 
white  man  trod  that  soil;  had  been  utilized  to  light  a  town  in  Roumania  ten 
years  before;  had  found  its  way  to  the  lubrication  of  machinery;  had  annoyed 
the  salt  manufacturers  of  four  States.  But  the  greatness  of  rock  oil  dawned 
with  the  Drake  well.  Edwin  Laurentine  Drake  must  go  into  history  as  a  dis- 
coverer and  receive  the  share  of  praise  due  a  pioneer.  He  started  to  dig  for 
oil,  conceived  the  idea  of  drilling  for  it  and  invented  the  process  of  driving  pipe 
August  2/y  1859,  is  the  date  when  the  petroleum  industry  was  born ;  the  fifteen 
barrels  a  day  from  that  well  on  Oil  Creek  was  the  beginning  that  has  led  to 
the  600,000  barrels  daily  production  in  the  United  States  and  the  more  than 
half  that  much  from  other  coui  tries.     It  was  the  first  w^ell  drilled  for  oil. 

To-day  petroleum  furnishes  motive  power  for  the  highest  class  machinery 
and  lubricates  the  engines  of  all  continents.  Its  spirit  drives  the  airship  and 
its  body  propels  the  most  effective  fighting  craft.  Without  it  railroad  train 
and  automobile  would  languish.  It  has  entered  into  medicine  and  the  photo- 
grapher's art  has  gained  incalculably  out  of  its  by-products.  It  occupies  an 
important  place  in  domestic  economy  and  in  the  color  trades.  It  remains  the 
cheapest  light  and  is  used  by  a  larger  part  of  humanity  than  any  other  sub- 
stance for  that  purpose.  It  is  carried  to  the  utttermost  ends  of  the  earth  and 
into  the  most  inaccessible  places.  No  article  of  American  manufacture  is  as 
widely  distributed  nor  is  any  other  so  systematically  marketed.     Special  ships 
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ply  the  iMreans  with  cargoes  ot  oil  and  camels  carry  it  across  the  deserts.  It  is 
transported  in  Chinese  junks  and  packed  on  the  backs  of  natives  in  the  fast- 
nesses ol  the  island  of  Celebes. 

In  its  inception  the  oil  business  was  a  succession  of  emergencies  and  it 
has  bred  a  race  of  tnen  who  hesitate  at  no  obstacles.  When  no  appliances  were 
known  to  meet  a  s]>ecial  re(|uireinent  new  were  created  to  do  the  work  and  it 
has  l)een  so  from  the  beginning.  The  industry  has  devised  its  own  means  of 
transportation :  has  improved  methods  of  manufacture  and  has  given  the  world 
a  widely  adopted  model  of  business  organization.  Cnhampered  by  precedents 
it  has  blazed  fresh  trails  l>est  a(lapte<l  to  its  own  requirements  until  the  "Oil 
Regions"  have  come  to  !>e  synonymous  with  resourcefidness.  Petroleum  is 
inevitably  associated  with  wonderland,  a  sort  of  genie  of  the  lamp  of  Aladdin, 


summoning  adventure,  fabulous  wealth,  miracles  and  luxury.  It  is  difficult 
for  many  to  understand  where  imth  ends  aucl  fiction  l)egins  in  this  womlerful 
conijuest  of  earth,  air.  distance  and  darkness.  And  with  all  the  practical  oper- 
ations of  the  industry  there  is  a  clc)se  relationship  of  the  tire  god.  terrible  in 
his  rage,  but  beniriccnt  in  lii<  gentler  m<"><l<.  There  is  danger  in  every  niinnto 
and  destruction  ha-;  been  the  frc<|uent  accom|>aninient.  It  is  a  hazardous  busi- 
ness. 

X.'itural  gas.  twin  sister  "f  jwirolenm.  has  not  been  less  wonderful  in  its 
gigantic  development  iti  recent  year*.  If  the  miner  for  j)etroleum  was  rejoiced 
to  find  a  mineral  commodity,  deep  in  the  rocks,  that  would  flow  itself  to  the 
surface,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  discoverv  of  a  better  fuel  than  coal  that  woidd 
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not  only  bring  itself  to  the  surface  but  would  transport  itself  to  market? 
Science  and  art  have  been  unable  to  manufacture  a  fuel  as  perfect  as  this  hydro- 
carbon fluid  gas,  from  the  laboratory  of  nature,  popularly  known  as  natural 
gas.  It  is  not  strange  that  it  has  attracted  conservative  capital  to  a  greater 
degree  than  any  other  enterprise  so  nearly  affiliated  with  mining.  Gas,  not 
less  than  oil,  has  its  spectacular  features,  such  as  the  opening  of  wells  with 
pressure  five  times  greater  than  that  required  on  the  steam  boiler  that  operates 
a  railroad  train  running  sixty  miles  an  hour — wells  that  flow  more  millions  of 
cubic  feet  of  gas  daily  than  are  manufactured  by  large  artificial  gas  plants. 

The  mode  of  drilling  for  gas  does  not  differ  from  that  of  exploring  the 
depths  for  oil.  In  fact  wells  drilled  for  oil  often  find  gas  and  wells  drilled 
for  gas  find  oil  instead.  In  this  respect  the  two  industries  are  so  closely  sup- 
plementary as  to  be  virtually  one,  but  in  all  else  they  differ  quite  as  widely  as 
the  substances  produced.  In  the  two  it  is  estimated  that  three  of  four  billion 
dollars  are  invested  in  this  countrv.  Not  less  than  half  a  million  families  are 
dependent  upon  them  in  their  various  ramifications  and  many  more  have  in- 
terests small  and  large.  Truly  a  marvellous  growth  to  be  made  in  a  i>eriod 
approximating  fifty  years. 

The  first  authenticated  utilization  of  natural  gas  in  the  oil  region  was  the 
lighting  and  heating  of  the  residence  of  Dr.  M.  C.  Egbert  on  Oil  Creek  about 
1864.  It  had  possibly  been  used  earlier  to  illuminate  a  boiler  house  on  some 
lease  and  it  was  soon  afterward  used  for  fuel  under  the  l)oilers  of  drilling  and 
pumping  wells.  The  first  commercial  adaptation  of  which  the  writer  knows 
was  that  of  Knowles  &  Panton  wlio  sold  gas  from  a  very  strong  well  near  Fox- 
burg.  Pa.,  to  twenty  or  tliirty  drilling  wells  in  the  Grass  Flats  oil  district,  early 
in  1871.  This  well  was  on  the  hill  overlooking  the  Clarion  river  and  had  a 
rock  pressure  estimated  at  500  pounds  with  a  flow  of  prol)ably  ten  million  cubic 
feet.  Accuracy  is  impossible  because  there  were  then  no  appliances  for  measur- 
ing wells  of  that  kind.  I^Vedonia,  X.  Y.,  was  piped  and  used  natural  gas  for 
lighting  before  the  Drake  well  wa-s  drilled. 

These  twin  industries  have  been  noted  for  yielding  sudden  wealth,  and, 
in  the  maelstrom  of  speculative  uncertainty,  they  have  converted  wealth  into 
as  sudden  poverty.  This  has  given  them  a  romantic  attraction  for  the  multi- 
tude, creating  a  popular  misapprehension  that  oil  and  riches  are  synonymous 
terms.  The  early  phrase  of  "struck  oil"  implied  the  impossibility  of  doing  so 
without  entrance  into  the  millionaire  class,  but  the  practical  producer,  trans- 
porter and  marketer  of  these  commodities  is  well  aware  that  as  a  business  it 
is  not  all  profit,  yielding  only  a  fair  average  return  in  any  of  its  branches.  The 
occasional  great  rewards  are  but  the  necessary  compensation  for  the  constant 
hazard  and  not  infrequent  losses.  It  is.  on  the  whole,  profitable,  as  such  an  in- 
dustry should  be. 

Oil  was  found  in  the  Drake  well  on  Saturday  evening,  August  27,  1859. 
On  Sunday  "Uncle  Billy"  Smith,  the  driller,  found  the  fluid  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  top  of  the  hole,  which  was  69^  feet  deep.  With  the  aid  of  a  tin  pitcher 
pump  he  and  his  young  son  raised  several  barrels  of  oil  that  day.  Although 
the  first  oil  well  was  located  in  an  inaccessible  region,  devoid  of  railroads,  tele- 
graphs or  other  modern  means  of  quick  communication,  the  news  spread 
rapidly.  On  Monday,  August  29,  1859,  keen,  enterprising  men  were  riding 
up  and  down  the  eighteen  miles  of  the  Oil  Creek  valley,  from  Titusville  to  the 


Allri/lirfiv  iivM.  Ir;i-^in^^  l;inrK  frM-  tlic  production  of  iKftroleiini.  One  farm, 
Mk-  h;i\id."n.  nr;iil\  iiiidv\;iy  l)<'tw<m  the  points  named  was  purchased  out- 
iij/ht  liv  l>i-  A  ^i  ;md  M.  ('.  I'.j^lxMt  on  that  rlay.  Within  the  week  nearly 
I'vciv  liMiii  ,\hn\\[  Oil  (  ircl<  had  been  bartered  in  some  fr)rm  and  there  was  a 
hvrly  drtn;ind  h»i  <;iipcntris  to  ^j^vt  out  timbers  for  derricks.  The  same  keen 
b»i<tr  h;i-  brrn  rh;it;i('!ri  istic  nf  the  petroleum  inchistry  ever  since. 

A  nmnlh  altn  the  l)i.il<c  \v<*II  was  struck  lands  had  been  leased  along 
Mir  Allr^dirnv  iivci.  above  and  below  the  mouth  of  Oil  Creek  for  several 
nnle';.  Ihc  nrw^  had  ^pirad  to  h'.rie,  Cleveland,  Pittsburg  and  the  eastern  cities. 
Advent  HI  r^Miie  men  l"n>m  tar  and  near  were  on  their  way  to  the  *'oil  country" 
to  liv  thrii  JMiiunr^  The  **iusir'  bej.,^'m  that  has  never  ceased.  The  men 
\\\\n  rnme  ui  tnund  le.ulv  employment  at  i^ood  waj^es,  if  willing  to  work  and 
manv  \\v\r  piolleuMi  mieiests  in  wells  in  lieu  of  wages  by  impecimious  lease- 
hnldrp'.  w  hoM'  «>nl\  rapilal  was  nnestetl  in  acreage  and  scant  facilities  for  the 
dr»-nrd  npiMalion^  I  nnes  weie  "'hard"  and  this  extra  employment  was  wel- 
nMued  b\  llu'  c«Mnih\  Suitable  machinery  was  scarce  and  expensive,  so  the 
popnlai  methi.d  ol  ilnlhni.'.  wa^  b\  "spring  pole"  with  two  lusty  men  for  mo- 
tixe  powei  \  spiMiL'  pole,  be  it  understood,  was  a  tlexible  sapling,  with  the 
heavin  end  ,uhhoied  .Mitsidc  flic  dcmck  and  the  smaller  swinging  free  where 
the  dnllnu*  w,»s  {^^  W  done  I'loni  near  this  free  end  the  drillini^r  tools  were 
suspended  \t  the  un.nuh«Med  end  the  siinvip  hung  in  which  the  two  men 
e,u  h  pm  a  loot  .  when  ihc\  put  then  weight  oi\  that  toot  the  tools  went  down 
and  smt\  Ix  a  bl,»\\  ,m\  the  botto-n  ot  the  lu^le.  being  lifted  agaiti  by  the  "spring" 
m  the  pole  It  w.^*-  \\\\\\  wo;K  awA  slv^v  piogie<<.  bin  scores  of  lucky  fellows 
"Khked"  the'^^'.ebcs  "j'.to  t,^-.  :r.r.e  \\\  tb,\t  w.i\ 

P^ake "^  U\'^\  we!!  ^\.^^  \!'  lid  w;'"  ,\  >^lc,lr.*.  e*.'C'"e.  b;:t  tl'.e  ^ecoi^:  .^ii  well, 
*lMllexl  tu\^'  t-'c  ^'s:  \\.\^,  •^•.••.  ,-,n\-  w:'-  ^'.e  ^'v -^c  '^  -c  1:  was  oo:r.p!eied  in 
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ductioii  of  all  wells  was  200  liarrels  a  day  and  the  first  discussion  arose  as  to 
whether  there  might  be  an  over  production. 

In  July,  Watson,  Tanner  &  Co.  found  oil  at  a  depth  of  143  feet  a  mile  east 
of  Titusville,  the  well  making  thirteen  barrels  a  day.  When  it  was  drilled  a 
few  feet  deeper  it  astonished  the  natives  by  flowing  480  barrels  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours.  This  was  a  new  record  and  one  that  attracted  much  attention. 
The  well  broadened  the  producing  territory  and  it  was  difficult  to  care  for  so 
much  oil.  The  same  month  King.  Ferris  &  Co.  brought  in  a  well  at  Tidioute 
on  the  Allegheny  river,  thirty-five  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Oil  Creek,  that 
pumped  ten  barrels  a  day.  This  well  was  125  feet  deep  and  was  the  sensation 
of  the  day  on  account  of  its  distance  from  the  original  discovery.  It  was  the 
first  well  to  reach  the  famous  "third  sand,"  hut  the  important  fact  was  not 


then  recognized.  The  depth  varied  little  from  that  of  wells  on  Oil  Creek  and 
no  one  then  had  knowledge  of  the  dip  of  the  oil  liearing  rocks.  A  few  days 
after  the  cun<pletion  of  the  King,  Ferris  &  Co.  well  there  were  sixty  wells  ilrill- 
ing  at  Tidioute.  the  second  being  ci mipleteil  in  .\ugust  wiih  an  output  of  200 
barrels  daily.  The  Drake  well,  then  one  year  old.  was  pumping  eighteen  bar- 
rels a  day.  slightly  better  than  its  start,  and  the  opinion  prevailed  that  the 
supply  was  as  inexiiaustible  as  that  of  water.  The  ])etroleuni  industry  was 
established  and  wells  were  starling  in  every  valley  for  miles  around.  No  one 
dared  to  drill  on  the  hills  for  it  was  believed  the  oil  exi.sted  only  in  the  valleys. 
At  the  close  of  i860  two  oil  refineries  had  Iwen  bnilt  at  Erie  and  the  daily 
production  was  fully  500  barrels  along  Oil  Creek  and  at  Tidioute.  Oil  was 
selling  at  the  wells  at  twenty-five  cents  a  gallon.     In  May.  18C11.  the  first  well 
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on  Oil  Creek  to  be  drilled  to  the  "third  sand"  was  brought  in  by  Captain  A.  B. 
Funk  and  was  named  the  "Fountain  Well,"  on  account  of  its  character.  It 
found  its  oil  at  460  feet  and  was  then  the  deepest  oil  well.  It  flowed  about 
300  barrels  a  day  for  six  months  and  stopped  suddenly,  choked  with  paraffine, 
as  was  subsequently  learned.  Just  before  this  well  was  opened  the  production 
along  the  Creek  had  reached  a  total  of  500  barrels  a  day  and  wells  along  the 
river  were  producing  700  barrels  daily.  The  French  Creek  valley  had  then 
about  100  barrels  a  day.  all  lubricating  oil,  making  a  grand  total  of  1,300  bar- 
rels. When  the  300  from  the  "Fountain  well"  was  added  there  was  an  over 
production  and  depression  of  prices.  To  make  matters  worse  the  Burning 
Springs  district  in  West  Virginia  came  into  action  and  speedily  readied  sev- 
eral hundred  barrels  a  day. 

The  Candian  oil  fields  were  heard  nf  alxMit  the  same  time.  They  were 
more  isolated  tlian  the  Pennsylvania  fields  and  farther  from  transportation, 
which  resulted  in  nmch  of  their  flood  of  i>etroleum  running  into  the  streams 


and  being  lost.  0\\  buyers,  depressed  the  market  on  Oil  Creek  by  telling  that 
oil  was  selling  at  ten  cents  a  gallon  in  West  Virginia  and  at  Burning  Springs 
they  told  that  oil  was  .celling  l>elow  ten  cents  a  gallon  on  Oil  Creek.  On  Oil 
Creek  more  flowing  wells  were  struck,  that  of  Bradley  &  Co.  making  800  bar- 
rels a  day.  Heydrick  &  Co.  struck  one  at  Walnut  Bend  on  the  .MIegheny 
river,  almost  as  large.  Finally  in  September,  1861,  the  William  Phillips  Xo, 
2  on  the  Tarr  farm  on  Oil  Creek  came  in  with  a  production  of  4.000  barrels  the 
first  day,  accompanied  by  the  Fmpire  well  at  ^,500  barrels  a  day.  There  was 
so  much  oil  it  was  simply  impnssihle  to  care  for  it  or  to  provide  liarrels  to  put 
it  in  for  shipment.  Oil  ran  in  rivulets  to  the  creek  and  on  the  creek  to  the 
Allegheny  river,  the  surface  of  the  river  being  covered  down  to  Emlenton.  a 
distance  of  nearly  fifty  miles.  The  price  of  oil  in  January  iiad  been  ten  dol- 
lars a  barrel.     The  average  for  September  was  twenty  cents  a  barrel.     This 
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was  the  first  great  depression  in  the  industry  and  losses  were  tremendour. 
There  was  no  market  for  so  much  oil  even  if  there  had  been  facilities  for 
getting  the  product  out  of  the  producing  region.  Many  times  since  then  the 
same  conditions  have  been  duplicated.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  consumption 
of  petroleum  has  increased  faster  than  that  of  any  commodity,  with  tlie  pos- 
sible exception  of  Portland  cement,  the  production  has  frequently  outrun  con- 
sumptive demand  and  caused  serious  depression  in  prices.  By  December  the 
price  had  rallied  to  thirty-five  cents  a  barrel  at  the  wells,  but  in  January,  1862. 
it  fell  to  ten  cents  a  barrel  the  lowest  in  the  history  of  the  industry.  There 
was  little  effort  made  to  save  it  and  thousands  of  barrels  ran  down  the 
streams.  The  world  had  not  been  educated  to  consume  so  large  a  (juantity 
and  there  were  no  strong  interests  to  buy  and  hold  the  surplus. 

Some  of  the  results  of  this  depression  were  the  abandonment  of  many 
small  wells  and  the  wrecking  of  many  small  fortunes.  Nothing  short  of  a 
flowing  well  was  worth  looking  after.  Drilling  ceased  in  large  measure  and 
many  wells  were  shut  in  to  keep  the  oil  in  the  ground  until  conditions  im- 
proved. The  British  government  at  this  time  levied  a  tariff  of  one  cent  a  gal- 
lon on  all  petroleum  imported  from  the  United  States  as  a  measure  of  pro- 
tection for  the  shale  and  coal  oil  industries  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
consumer  got  little  benefit  from  the  low  prices  in  the  producing  region.  The 
cost  of  shipping  a  barrel  of  oil  from  Oil  Creek  to  New  York  was  $7.45  and 
the  price  of  a  gallon  of  lamp  oil  was  thirty-five  to  forty-five  cents.  The  price 
of  a  better  grade  of  burning  oil  is  now  less  than  four  cents  a  gallon  on  board 
vessel  at  New  York,  although  the  price  of  crude  is  ten  times  higher  at  the 
wells.  By  March,  1862,  the  market  had  improved  to  fifty  cents  a  barrel  for 
crude  oil  at  the  wells  and  the  producers  had  a  new  misfortune  to  worry  over. 
The  Congress  proposed  a  revenue  tax  on  both  crude  and  refined  petroleum  as 
a  war  measure.  This  tax  was  averted  by  protests  from  the  producers  until 
the  year  following,  but  was  ultimately  laid  and  collected. 

Millions  of  dollars  were  paid  directly  by  the  petroleum  industry,  for  the 
expenses  for  the  war  for  the  I'nion.  in  the  form  of  a  tax  r)f  twenty  cents  a 
o^allon  on  refined  oil.  and,  for  a  couple  of  years,  one  dr)llar  a  barrel  on  all 
crude  petroleum  produced.  The  tax  on  refinerl,  levied  in  1X63.  was  not  abated 
by  Congress  until  1868.  In  a(lditir)n  the  men  of  the  r)il  region  contributed 
large  sums  individually  for  the  crjmfort  of  the  soldiers  and  the  maintenance 
of  hospitals  for  the  wounded.  Later  the  fighting  men  from  the  front  flocked 
to  the  oil  producing  regions  by  hundreds  at  the  close  of  the  war  aiul  exerted 
a  marked  influence  uix)n  the  further  development,  freerl  from  the  handicap  of 
a  great  conflict. 

During  these  early  years  of  pathfinding  in  a  new  industry,  discovery  of 
flowing  wells  and  the  building  of  rlrilling  rigs  was  not  all  of  the  story.  There 
was  a  side  of  intense  human  interest.  r)wners  of  poor  land  were  suddenly 
dragged  from  poverty  and  made  immensely  wealthy  through  no  effort  of  their 
own.  by  the  payment  of  "royalties.'*  From  simple  farmers  and  lumf^rmen 
they  were  converted  into  capitalists  and  men  of  affairs.  Lusty  laborers,  by 
"kicking"  the  springhole  came  into  possession  of  valuable  interests  in  produc- 
ing wells.  Be  it  said  to  their  credit,  the  vast  majority  accepted  their  good 
fortune  with  grace  and  modesty,  but  a  few  lost  their  heads  and  made  con- 
summate spendthrift  asses  of  themselves.       It  was  these  who  gave  to  the  pe- 
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troleuni  regiun  its  notoriety,  through  exaggerated  song  and  story  of  the  time. 
The  extravagances  of  "oil  princes"  were  hardly  worse  than  those  of  others 
made  rich  quick  hy  different  means,  at  earlier  and  later  dates,  but  there  were 
more  of  them  at  that  period  and  they  attracted  undue  notice. 

The  youthful  and  unsophisticated  John  Steele.  "Coal  Oil  Johnny,''  who 
came  into  possession  of  several  Inindred  thousand  dollars  by  the  sudden  death 
of  his  foster  mother,  who  tried  to  hurry  the  kitchen  fire  by  pouring  on  pe- 
troleum, "cut  a  wide  swath"  while  the  money  lasted,  showering  fa\'ors  upon 
theatrical  and  other  acquaintances.  He  obtained  exceptional  notoriety  because 
his  exploits  coincided  with  a  world-wide  awakening  of  interest  in  petroleum 


speculation,  when  vxery  eye  wa*  tnrncil  uinm  the  new  smncc  of  wealth  and 
every  jKH-ket  huli^etl  wilh  crrtilicaios  of  st.nk  in  some  one  of  the  numerous 
joint  stiH-k  companies.  iT^aui/ed  fur  tlu-  prodnciion  of  oil  or  the  swindling  of 
the  public,  ^^lnnl;  Sii-clv's  fi-lly  .lid  umcli  to  proinoie  this  stock  gambling 
of  the  multitudf,  who  ncwr  -aw  the  color  of  dividends,  being  magnified  and 
exploited  by  -iluowd  piomou-is  for  that  pur]«»se.  Thousands  proved  them- 
selves no  wiser  in  the  use  of  ihcir  niorivy  I'uv  investment  in  wort!iless  oil  com- 
pany iKt|n-r  than  ihe  \omli  wbo-c  head  wa>  nniied  bv  lo,.  -uddcn  aftUicnce  from 
gciuiino  oil  opfHiiion^,  At  least  Steele  proved  biin-elf  capable  of  returning 
to  useful  avocations  and  the  earning  of  an  honest  livelihood  after  his  wealth 
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had  disappeared,  with  no  word  of  lamentation.  He  is  hving  at  a  good,  old 
age  when  these  lines  are  being  written,  in  comfortable  circumstances,  having 
been  ''delivered  from  the  curse  of  great  riches'*  and  from  extreme  poverty. 

It  was  not  until  1864  and  1865  that  the  wild  speculative  furore  in  petrol- 
eum reached  its  height.  Then  everybody  was  "in  oil."  Thousands  were 
"done"  in  oil  who  never  sat  to  a  painter.  Promotions  were  floated  by  the 
hundreds,  while  wells  were  being  drilled  by  tens.  The  tide  of  development 
left  the  valley  of  Oil  Creek  and  swept  up  its  picturesque  tributary.  Cherry  Run. 
Then  it  leaped  over  the  hills  between  Oil  Creek  and  Tidioute,  on  the  Allegheny 
River,  producing  the  mad  excitement  on  Pit  Hole  creek.  There  was  built  the 
famous  Pithole  City,  created  in  six  months  and  destroyed  within  three  years. 
A  city  whose  postofiice  attained  the  dignity  of  ranking  third  among  the  post- 
offices  of  Pennsylvania  in  1866  and  on  whose  streets  cattle  now  graze  peace- 
fully. Possibly  a  year  before  the  first  well  was  started  on  Pit  Hole  Creek,  a 
prospectus  was  issued  by  an  enterprising  promoter,  offering  shares  in  an  oil 
company  operating  on  Dunham  creek,  near  the  "famous  summer  resort  of 
Tyrrel's  Corners."  It  included  the  picture  of  an  imposing  steamboat  plying 
the  waters  of  Dunham  creek  at  Tyrrel's,  represented  to  be  a  part  of  the  com- 
pany's property,  and  the  company  at  once  became  popular  in  Philadelphia  and 
Boston,  where  it  secured  hundreds  of  subscribers  to  its  shares.  The  humor  of 
this  beautifully  engraved  circular  was  apparent  only  to  the  few  who  had 
traversed  the  highway  between  Oil  Creek  and  Tidioute :  who  knew  that  Dun- 
ham run  was  a  tributary  of  West  Pit  Hole  Creek :  that  the  latter  stream  was 
not  navigable  anywhere  for  canoes  and  who  knew  that  at  Tyrrel's  Corners 
there  was  a  solitary  wayside  inn,  patronized  by  raftmen,  primarily,  and  latterly 
by  a  few  oil  men  passing  that  way. 

It  would  be  idle  to  enter  upon  the  task  of  mentioning  the  many  oil  com- 
panies whose  shares  were  floated  at  this  period.  There  were  some  of  sterling 
worth,  and  more  that  were  organized  in  good  faith,  but  on  extravagant  ex- 
pectations, including  those  whose  operations  were  along  Cherry  Run  and  later 
those  at  Pithole.  There  were  many  of  the  same  class  as  that  which  embraced 
the  joint  oil  prospects  and  "summer  resort"  l)eauties  of  Tyrrell's,  where  pala- 
tial steam  passenger  lx)ats,  in  imagination  and  the  printed  circulars,  ran  on  an 
inch  of  water  in  a  stream  not  ten  feet  wide.  Between  the  abrupt  ending  of  the 
Pithole  dream  and  the  failure  of  the  scores  of  fraudulent  promotions  to  begin, 
petroleum  stocks  fell  into  disrepute.  For  years  afterward  the  business  of  pro- 
ducing was  carried  on  by  individuals,  partnerships  and  a  few^  close  corporations 
^with  no  stock  to  sell.  The  general  public  was  so  severely  "bitten"  that  oil  was 
regarded  as  extra  hazardous  as  an  investment,  as  well  as  hazardous  as  a  busi- 
ness. Even  servant  girls  had  been  beguiled  into  buying  "shares"  that  repre- 
sented no  property  whatever,  and  others  that  covered  a  few  acres  of  valueless 
land  many  miles  removed  from  any  petroleum  producing  area. 

Amid  the  wilderness  of  bogus  promotions  bona  fide  oil  corporations  laid 
the  foundations  of  many  substantial  fortunes.  The  Columbia  Oil  Co.,  organ- 
ized in  Pittsburgh,  operated  the  Story  farm  on  Oil  Creek  with  great  success. 
Among  its  stockholders  was  Andrew  Carnegie,  the  Star  Spangled  Scotchman, 
and  his  longtime  partner,  Henry  Phipps.  It  was  from  their  small  investment 
in  Columbia  stock  that  they  obtained  the  funds  for  the  later  purchase  of  An- 
•drew   Kloman's   forge,   the  foundation  of  the  great  steel  business  and  the 
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"swyllen  wnune-"  that  have  yielded  s'^  abundantly  in  Carnegie  tree  libraries. 
Phiiij^s'  ]fi]mhT  tuiiserval'iries.  tutjerculosis  sanatoria.  Ivjspiial  endowments 
and  stanitary  teneiiienf-.  ("hlier  Pittsburgii  holder;;  ■if  Columbia  stock  have 
prosixrrH  aiiia^iiij^ly  mmi  its;  early  dividend^..  These  include  the  great  Hartje 
fortune,  now  invented  in  ))ai*er  manufacture  and  recently  ^iven  great  notoriety 
in  the  Allegheny  Omnty,  Fa.,  divorce  courts.  The  Coiumliia  was  not  alone  in 
succestb  among  the  early  'lil  |ir"ducing  coni]janies.  hut  is  used  for  illustration  be- 
cause no  other  was  more  conii»elently  managed  thr'jugliout.  much  credit  being 
due  to  I).  H.  Ste\v;in.  MiiK-rintendent, 

,\fter  tile  wild  sjteculative  huhhle  hail  hurst  tlie  ijopnlar  organization  for 
oil  o|x;rations  retiirtied  to  a  basis  of  halves.  (|uarters,  eighths,  and  sixteenths. 
Occasionally  [Ktrtners  were  admitted  for  smaller  shares,  such  as  thirty-seconds 


and  si.\ty-liiiirlli--  r--ii;ill\  nm-  nr  Im.  <>i  ihc  partners  lield  a  h;ilf  or  more 
and  consci|iiontly  coiitnillcd  iln-  jinlicy  ni  the  c<iiK-ern.  Sometimes  these  ur- 
gani/atioiir.  adii]iii-d  mhuc  f;incy  or  ik-scriptive  name,  as  a  cmnpanv ;  some- 
times they  bore  the  n:i)iK-  nf  thc'princijjai  ..wner.  ..r  -nvners.  ])nih:ihly' followed 
by  an  inclusive  "iS:  Cn."  \nt  infre(|iicntly  the  "coni])any"  inok  the  name  of 
tile  first  farm  n|)eraied  u|i'in.  hnt  from  i.siid  lo  \H<)0  there  were  probably  not 
more  than  two  -.rorc  innii]ii>raicd  juint  stuck  comiianics  with  issues  of  ne- 
goiialik-  slock  cerlihcates-  I'mm  the  '■Hardlv  .Mile  Oil  f.i."  to  the  "Metro 
Iiolitan  I'eln.lcnm  {'•..'-  tiic  interests  were  as  cl.isely  held  by  a  few  men  as  in 
the  partnershi|>s  km.wn  liv  tin-  ri;nnes  of  <Jiie  cir  twn  men.  This  method  of 
organization  was  einineiulv  sati-factorx'.  The  participants,  generally,  were 
IKjrsons  fully  cnversani  witli  the  natine  of  the  bn-.iness.  knew  the  risks  of 
"siH.Ued"  territory.  tM<,k  their  laihH■e^  philos<.phically.  and.  in  the  event  of 
conspicuous  success  li;id  mnre  than  a  moiety  uf  the  returns,  'i'liere  was  no 
oii|>ortnnily  in  an  organixaliim  of  that  kin<!  for  a  few  ilesigning  men  to  fatten 
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from  the  assessments  levied  upon  an  army  of  innocents  who  had  no  voice  in 
the  management  and  practically  no  chance  to  get  any  money  back. 

A  new  era  of  stock  company  promotions  was  inaugurated  with  the  de- 
velopment in  Northwestern  Ohio,  but  on  a  very  conservative  basis.  In  fact, 
this  proved  the  rule  of  all  fields  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  after  the  "craze" 
that  virtually  ended  with  the  collapse  of  Pithole  in  1866.  The  fields  of  Texas, 
Kansas  and  California  revived  the  era  of  joint  stock  promotions  and  specula- 
tion in  "shares,"  tlie  Sunflower  State  rivaling  the  Pithole  era  in  the  daring 
of  its  stock  company  swindles.  Oklahoma  has  had  a  few  companies  of  this 
character,  but  the  greater  part  of  that  very  remarkable  development  has  been 
"on  the  square."  Much  of  the  drilling  in  the  domain  of  the  Indians  has  been 
done  by  oil  operators  migrating  from  the  eastern  fields,  imbued  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  honor  there  taught  by  the  masters,  so  the  Oklahoma  oil  fields  have 
been  spared  much  of  the  disgrace  attendant  upon  the  operations  of  tricksters. 
The  "old  guard"  in  that  region  has  been  more  sinned  against  than  sinning, 
more  "sharks"  being  found  outside  the  oil  and  gas  producing  ranks. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  LOWER  REGIONS. 

After  the  extremely  exciting  times  in  Venango  County,  Pa.,  petroleum 
developments  were  made  down  the  Allegheny  River,  and  the  neuter  scenes  of 
activity  were  tenned  the  **Lower  Oil  Fields'*  and  the  **Lower  Regions,''  the 
latter  term  being  often  facetiously  construed  as  descriptive  of  a  future  state. 
Pithole's  brilliant  career  and  dismal  collapse  did  not  end  the  Venango  de- 
velopment by  any  means,  the  region  about  Pithole  creek  having  yielded  sev- 
eral ephermeral  towns,  such  as  Red  Hot  and  Cash  Up,  upper  Cherry  Run 
having  the  ^'excitement"  at  Shamburg,  the  old  Oil  Creek  sections  producing 
the  McCrav  Hill  boom  at  Petroleum  Center.  There  was  the  Pleasantville 
development,  southeast  of  Titusville ;  Cherrytree  Run,  west  of  Oil  Creek,  and 
a  revival  in  Warren  County,  near  Tidioute,  that  gave  rise  to  Triumph  Hill, 
Xew  London  and  the  wicked  little  town  of  Babylon.  But  the  trend  was  down 
the  Allegheny  River.  Angell  and  Prentice,  following  tlieir  **belt  theory''  of 
petroleum  deposits,  carried  the  work  to  Scrubgrass  with  great  profit  to  them- 
selves and  others.  Oil  was  found  near  Emlenton,  and  then  at  Parkers  Land- 
ing, the  latter  in  Armstrong  County,  Pa.  A  small  well  was  completed  at 
Brady's  Bend,  in  Armstrong  County,  in  April,  1869,  and  several  of  the  same 
kind  about  Parkers  Landing  in  May. 

Operations  in  the  **lower  fields"  were  extended  cautiously  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  near  Parkers  Landing.  By  the  close  of  1S70  wells  were  drilling 
two  miles  up  Bear  Creek  to  the  southwest  and  about  tlie  same  distance  to  the 
northeast,  around  the  mouth  of  the  Clarion  River.  In  1871  the  "(irass 
Flats"  on  this  stream  was  the  most  important  scene  of  new  production  until 
Marcus  Hulings  drilled  in  a  well  that  ])ro(hice(l  125  barrels  a  day.  about  four 
miles  in  advance  of  **(irass  Mats"  to  the  northeast.  Intervening  territory 
was  eagerly  sought.  The  town  of  St.  Petersburg  grew  rapidly  and  the  town 
of  Antwerp  was  established  near  the  Hulings  well.  These  **cities"  did  not 
rival  Pithole  in  size,  but  their  creation  was  (juite  as  sudden.  Meantime  Par- 
kers Landing  advanced  rapidly  in  population  and  reached  7,000  souls  in  1875, 
when  it  possessed  the  leading  r)il  exchange  in  the  world  and  was  the  scene 
of  riotous  si)eculation  in  j)etroleum  certificates,  or  \)\\yQ  line  vouchers  for  oil 
in  storage.  In  August,  1872.  Marcus  Hulings  again  struck  the  belt  with  a 
wildcat  well  on  the  Delo  farm,  nearly  six  miles  northeast  of  his  previous  suc- 
cess at  Antwerp.  In  this  same  year  o|)erations  hafl  l)een  pressed  nearly  as 
far  to  the  southwest,  the  active  frontier  in  Butler  County  l>eing  at  the  thriv- 
ing new  town  of  Petrolia.  Two  or  three  pi[)e  lines  were  o[^rating  on  each 
side  of  the  river.  Production  was  increasing  steadily  and  y)rices  for  oil  were 
unsatisfactory. 

\'ery  early  in  1872  the  South  Improvement  Company  was  organized, 
the  leading  spirits  being  a  numl)er  of  railroad  officials.  It  was  designed  to 
include  all  railroads  that  were  carrying  oil  from  the  prrulucing  regions  ami 
as  many  refiners  as  would  join.     The  Standard  C)il  C<^impany,  of  Pittsburgh, 
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was  an  active  factor  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  of  Cleveland,  reluctantly 
joined  the  movement.  An  atlvance  in  oil  freights  was  a  feature  of  the  propo- 
sition, against  which  the  oil  producers  rebelled  vigorously.     The   Standard 


Oil  Company,  of  Cleveland,  being  the  owner  of  a  number  of  refineries  and  an 
advocate  of  combination,  was  accused  of  being  the  instigator  of  the  South 
Improvement  Company  scheme,  instead  of  its  Pittsburgh  competitor,  and  was 
roundly  abused.  ^leelings  of  producers  were  held  in  every  important  town 
in  the  pro<lucing  regions,  rcsululions  were  adnpted  and  an  organization  ef- 
fected on  a  fighting  basis.  These  were  stirring  times  and  heated  indignation 
was  freely  indulged.  .\  cmnniitlfe  of  producers  and  of  refiners,  located 
within  the  producing  region,  secured  from  the  railroads  an  agreement  to  give 
them  the  same  rates  fnv  IranspnrtaliDn  a<  tlmse  given  the  Snuth  Improvement 
Company:  Congress  was  muved  to  appoint  a  connnittee  to  investigate  the  acts 
and  franchises  of  the  South  Improvement:  the  State  Legislature  was  ap]Tealed. 
to.  Finally  on  March  29,  1872,  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  passed  a  bill 
repealing  the  charter  of  the  obnoxious  company.  More  pipe  lines  were  organ- 
ized and  the  search  for  oil  continued  aggressively. 

After  several  good  wells  had  l)een  opened  at  Petrolia,  in  Butler  County, 
and  the  Hutings  well  on  the  Delo  farm  had  started  a  pandemoniun)  of  drill- 
ing in  Clarion  County,  the  prnducers  started  a  movement  to  shut  down  all 
wells  for  thirly  days.  Another  series  of  meetings  was  held,  eloquent  orators 
told  of  the  advantage  of  curtailing  production  and  the  agreement  was  gen- 
erally signed.  Wells  in  the  Clarion  County  district,  drilling  and  pumping, 
were  shut  down  on  September  27th.  In  the  Petrolia  district  the  shut  down 
took  effect  at  midnight  of  September  j8tli.  By  October  ist  nearly  every 
well  in  Pennsylvania  was  stopped.  Prices  advanced  on  the  exchanges  and 
feverish  speculation  in  storage  certificates  engaged  the  attention  of  the  almost 
idle  populace.  The  producers'  organii^ation  pianne<l  a  "Petroleum  Producers' 
Agency,"  to  market  all  crude  oil.  fixing  the  price  nominally  at  rtve  dollars  a 
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barrel,  each  producer  to  receive  three  dollars  in  cash  and  the  remainder  in 
"tankage  receipts,"  the  latter  to  be  redeemed  whenever  oil  sold  at  a  sufficient 
price  to  realize  the  money.  The  daily  production  at  this  time  was  about 
17,000  barrels  and  tJie  demand  for  consumption  was  estimated  at  about  15,000 
barrels  daily.  The  Standard  Oil  Company,  of  Cleveland,  favored  the  pro- 
ducers' organization  and  agreed  to  assist  by  paying  $4.75  per  barrel;  to  buy 
only  from  the  Producers*  Agenc)-,  the  agency  to  sell  to  it  alone.  To  make 
good  its  offer  for  15.000  barrels  a  day  the  Standard  Company,  of  Ohio, 
formed  a  Refiners'  Association,  admitting  all  wiio  would  conform  to  the  rules. 
The  price  to  producers  was  then  fixed  on  a  sliding  scale  in  relation  to  the  price 
of  refined  oil  and  later  the  agreement  concerning  the  15,000  barrels  to  be 
purchased  daily  was  amended  to  "such  quantities  of  crude  oil  as  the  markets 
of  the  world  may  take  of  them,  the  amount  to  i>e  detennined  by  the  committees 
and  representatives." 

The  first  trouble  under  this  agreement  arose  from  complaints  from  pro- 
ducers in  certain  di.stricts  that  their  districts  were  discriminated  against  in 
the  dis]x>sitton  of  oil.  Some  asserted  tliat  none  of  tlieir  oil  was  taken,  while 
all  of  the  oil  of  others  was  sold.  The  Producers'  Council— executive  body 
of  the  Producers  Protective  Union — recommended  at  the  close  of  December 
that  no  new  wells  l>e  drilled  for  six  months  and  that  no  torpedoes  be  used 
during  that  period  to  increase  production  of  old  wells.  (!)il  was  going  to 
waste  on  acc<nint  nf  insufHcient  tankage.  Thus  closed  1S7J.  a  year  memor- 
able for  the  extension  of  the  limits  r>f  oil  producing  territory  and  for  its  many 
agitations  in  tiie  sup]>osed  interest  of  oil  producers.  No  attention  was  paid 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  Council  to  ,sus]>end  drilling,  production  in- 
creased, failure  of  the  Refiners'  Assoctatimi  ti)  take  all  of  tiie  oil  increased  the 


dissatisfaction,  and  in  January.  187,1.  ''1*  combination  of  pro<hicers  an<i  re- 
finers was  declared  a  failure.  The  Petnileum  Producers'  Agency  ceased  to 
exist  and  every  man   went   ahead  on   his  own   resources.     Operations  pro- 
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ttclt']  ajjKi'e'-fvdy  in  Ifrtli  Clarion  ami   Butler  cunmies.  the  latter  having 
the  larger  welK. 

In  June.  i><7.^.  the  !<efiiier>'  Assf^ciation  d islanded.  In  July  tlie  daily 
[jrciuctiuii  WA-  e-liniateii  at  J7.000  barrels,  when  the  "fourth  sand  cross  belt" 
was  ta))|ied  ai  Karn-  ("ity  and  W'Aoi:  City,  in  Bmler  County.  Wells  were 
rqiorted  e\ery  day  ti'Avinfj  from  300  barrets  to  1,000  l>arrels  a  day  each.  The 
"ihinl  >-A\v\  lx;lt"  \va-  'levelo|)cd  simultaneously  to  M illerstown,  proving  al- 
most as  rich  a-  the  fourth  sand  in  first  returns,  while  the  wells  maintained 
their  jjr'xluction  better.  In  Septenil»er  the  production  of  IJie  Modoc  district 
was  estimated  ai  ^.(XX)  barrel>  daily,  and  that  f>f  the  Millerstown  district  the 
wime.  To  add  to  the  market  de|>ressiiiii,  the  failure  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co,, 
iKUikers.  of  I'lnladelpiii;!.  was  rc]jc,ned  on  ihe   i8th  of  this  moiitli  and  the 


linani-i.'ii  panic  of  iSji  fnUnued.  Tlicrc  ucre  ni;uiy  f;nlure>  of  oil  producing 
linns,  but  the  in;id  ni-.li  lo  develop  new  lerrilniy  and  Ici  nbiain  in<jre  prodiic- 
iriin  nf\cr  slackened.  The  lure  of  hij;.  llowiiij;  wells  u;i>  ton  slnnig  to  be 
resisted. 

The  year  1S7.}  opened  with  a  in-rfed  furore  along  ilie  -foin-tli  sand  belt." 
Hhicli  h;is  yieldin,;;  \\ell>  lli;a  -larteil  fmin  500  barrel-,  to  2,500  barrels  daily. 
I':veii  at  Si, 10  a  barrel,  llie  |l•w^■^t  -piotation  for  Januar\  on  the  exchanges, 
such  weiK  were  very  pvotliable.  Oil  at  ibe  wells  sold  nuicb  lower,  the  range 
JK-ing  from  alw-iil  10  .eni-  a  barrel  njiward.  Owncis  of  small  wells  sutVered. 
but  their  distre-  lia<l  n..  cllVn  upon  llii.>e  who  had  a  pro,pLvl  of  gushers 
The  total  daily  pnidnciiou  at  thi-  ihne  wa>  above  .l7.(X)o  barrels  a  dav.  while 
C'tnsunipli..n  li;id  increa-ed  to  |,iobably  J5,0(X)  barrels  daily.  Snrplns  stock.s 
al  the  clo>e  of  December.   1X7,^.  amonnied  to  i.hj^.oixj  barrels,  while  at  the 
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close  of  January.  1874,  they  liad  mounted  to  nearly  1,950,000  barrels.  There 
was  a  steady  increase  in  this  surplus  until  the  Butler  County  field  was  defined 
and  the  scene  of  greatest  activity  had  again  shifted  to  Clarion  County,  higher 
prices  having  made  the  smaller  wells  of  that  district  attractive. 

The  year  1875  was  most  notable  for  its  pipe  line  movements.  Producers 
were  of  opinion  that  more  pipe  lines  would  find  more  markets  for  their  prod- 
uct. The  Columbia  conduit  pipe  line  was  completed  from  Butler  County  to 
Pittsburgh  and  the  Atlantic  pipe  line  built  in  Clarion  County,  with  very  little 
relief.  The  new  lines  advanced  the  price  of  oil  at  wells  to  almost  the  figures 
paid  for  oil  on  board  cars,  but  surplus  stocks  continued  to  accumulate.  In 
1876  small  wells  were  reported  in  McKean  County,  Pa.,  near  the  village  of 
Bradford,  in  January,  increasing  in  number  as  the  year  progressed.  There 
was  a  new  development  about  midsummer  at  Warren,  in  Warren  County, 


Fa.  In  July  tiie  Phillips  Urns,  hrnught  in  a  good  well  'in  Bullion  Run.  in 
V'enango  County,  Pa.  In  Aujjust  the  llullion  Run  ]xk)1  gave  unmistakable 
evidence  of  being  a  gusher  pool,  hut  the  market  was  Iwiomed  l>ecause  surplus 
stocks  in  pii>e  line  tanks  were  not  increasing  at  the  usual  rate.  In  September 
the  tanks  of  the  pipe  lines  were  gauged  nnder  suiwrvision  of  a  committee  from 
the  oil  exchanges  and  stocks  were  returned  as  being  3.164,384  barrels.  In 
October  there  were  repi>rts  that  the  Pennsylvania  Transportation  Company 
bad  issued  certificates  for  more  oil  than  it  had  in  tanks,  and  in  November  the 
failure  of  the  company  was  reported.  Several  arrests  were  made,  and  the 
conclusion  was  that  the  pi]>e  line  stocks  were  not  as  large  as  reported  by  the 
gauge  committee.  The  Bullion  district  was  at  high  tide,  but  the  crude  mar- 
ket advanced,  aided  by  a  foreign  corner  in  refined  oil,  to  $4.16  a  barrel  on 
December  11.  Since  then  petroleum  has  not  sold  as  high  as  that.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  Bradford  field,  in  McKean  County.  Pa.,  began  to  be  felt  at 
about  that  time. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  BRADFORD  FIELD, 

After  the  war  ended  in  1865  an  attempt  was  made  to  revive  the  oil  wells 
at  Burning  Springs,  on  the  Little  Kanawha  River,  in  West  Virginia,  without 
success.  However,  oil  was  found  in  the  adjoining  county,  giving  rise  to  the 
towns  of  Petroleum  and  Volcano,  and  among  the  successful  prospectors  there 
was  Job  Moses,  who  realized  a  comfortable  fortune  from  his  wells.  Mr. 
Moses  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  near  Limestone,  N.  Y.,  settled  there 
and  made  a  fine  home.  In  1874  he  began  testing  his  proi)erty  for  oil,  the 
result  being  a  couple  of  small  wells,  the  oil  being  of  somewhat  inferior  quality 
and  found  in  a  slate  formation.  The  exciting  <levelopments  at  the  front  in 
Butler  County,  Pa.,  the  production  in  excess  of  demand  and  the  interesting 
transportation  developments  of  the  time  prevented  oil  operators  frmn  paying 
much  attention  to  this  new  discovery.  The  few  who  investigated  returned 
south  with  the  disparaging  information  that  the  '*oil  was  produced  from  slate 
instead  of  a  sand,  was  of  low  gravity,  dark  color  and  inferior  quality.'*  Three 
or  four,  however,  thought  there  might  be  something  better  near  by  anrl  sought 
lands  in  the  vicinity.  Among  these  wa^  I-'rederick  Cnnrker.  who  had  drilled 
the  famous  "Empire  WelT'  on  (^)il  Creek,  in  186 1,  and  he  srx>n  had  a  well 
drilling  near  the  village  of  Bradford.  Pa..  al>^nu  eight  miles  from  the  .Moses 
development.  His  efforts  were  rewarded  with  a  well  rcfx^rtcd  on  the  last 
day  of  July,  1875.  ^^^  '^  flowing  100  barrels  a  day  and  in  all  there  were  twelve 
wells  then  drilling  near  the  state  line  Ixrtwecn  Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 

When  the  Butler  County  field  was  waning,  the  northeast  extension  of 
the  "belt"  in  Clarion  County  was  attractive,  the  Clarion  County  "eastern  Wt" 
was  found  and  then  the  !>i:]!i'»n  j^-^il  -prang,  like  a  meteor  athwart  the  jxr- 
troleum  sk}-.  Better  price-  stimulated  drilling  activity  and  but  few  wrniH 
consider  the  "nonhern  field."  which  \\a-  now  pp;<hu:ing  oil  from  a  "brown 
sand/'  a  hundred  feet  l^elow  the  -hale  where  Moses  foufid  the  first  showing. 
The  white  sand  was  still  the  prime  fav^irite.  The  few  who  went  into  the 
brown  sand  field  had  little  conifjetition  in  securing  leases.  Imt  they  liad  much 
trouble  in  disposing  of  their  oil, 

Marcus  Hulings.  who  had  attained  fame  as  a  successful  "wildcatter**  in 
Clarion  Countv.  had  found  a  little  oil  in  a  white  sand  on  I'liie  Jav  ^'reek,  in 
Forest  Cbtinrv.  Pa.,  northeast  of  the  Clari^m  O^jntv  field.  He  n-^^ti^l  that 
McKean  County.  Pa.,  was  '"on  his  line"  and  pushed  forward  to  the  l/rown 
sand  6eld.  His  theor>'  led  him  a  little  east  of  operati^/ns  and  he  arranged  a 
partnership  with  Clark  &  Babcock.  who  owne^l  a  vast  tract  of  timfier  land  frr^m 
which  thcj'  were  cutting  giant  white  pine  and  leaving  hemlodc%.  The  firm, 
with  the  new  partner,  added  petroleum  exploration  to  the  lumfj^rr  )ni\%nf:\%. 
Large  wdls  were  drilled  in.  the  new  indtt%tr)'  made  a  h^yme  market  i'^  the 
faunber.  it  was  discovered  that  hcmlodc  planks  were  a%  ^^f^A  a*  pine  f'/r  'Vig 
buildii^/'  so  the  timber  more  than  dcmMed  in  value.     By  1877  the  whit^  %awl 
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fields  were  being  deserted  for  the  brown  sand  area  and  the  great  Bradford 
oil  field  was  under  feverish  development.  Here  there  was  no  ^'spotted"  terri- 
tory, no  dry  holes  among  the  producing  wells.  Drilling  w^as  easy  and  pro- 
duction increased  as  it  never  had  before.  The  black  oil  was  good,  after  all. 
Again  the  price  of  oil  began  to  decline.  The  value  of  property  in  the  Butler, 
Clarion,  Venango  and  Warren  County  fields  shrank  in  sympathy  with  the 
price  of  the  product:  formerly  valuable  leases,  with  their  machinery,  could 
not  be  sold  for  enough  to  pay  their  current  liabilities.  Men  rated  wealthy  in 
the  Centennial  vear  found  their  fortunes  had  vanished.  Without  the  loss  of 
any  tangible  assets  many  were  impoverislied  and  not  a  few  completely  ruined, 
financially.  But  with  characteristic  pluck  tlie  majority  gathered  wdiat  capital 
thev  could  realize  and  i)ressed  forward  to  the  new  oildorado  to  trv  f(^rtune 
again.  Hundreds  who  had  no  capital  remaining  were  soon  at  work  in  the 
new  fields  earning  money  to  pay  tlieir  debts  and  alert  for  an  opportunity  to 
get  an  **interest"  that  might  recoup  their  losses. 

In  1878  tlie  prolific  brown  sand  liad  yielded  so  generously  that  again  the 
markets  of  the  world  could  not  al)sorl)  so  much  oil.  Storage,  which  had  been 
an  incident,  became  a  leading  factor  in  the  industry,  ^'et  there  was  too  much 
oil,  tanks  at  wells  overriowed  and  tliousands  of  barrels  of  the  precious  fluid 
ran  down  the  hillsides  into  l-'oster  lirot^k,  Kendall  Creek  and  the  Tununga- 
want,  the  latter  shortened  1)\'  the  busy  oil  men  to  "Tuna."  In  January  the 
Producers  L'nion  com])lete(l  an  organization  for  a  pipe  line  to  the  seaboard, 
the  Legislature  was  ])etitionc(l  for  an  eminent  domain  l)ill  and  this  was  passed 
in  April.  Meantime  tlie  energetic  wildcatter  was  Imsy  and  the  Bradford  ter- 
ritory was  extended  sontli  n])  the  I^a^t  liranch  of  the  Tuna,  and  northward 
over  the  state  line  and  the  div  iding  ridge  between  the  waters  of  Foster  Brook 
and  Four  Mile  Creek.  The  ]\na])])s  Creek  valley  was  proven  and  a  new 
movement  was  inaugurates]  to  "stoj)  the  drill."  The  shut  down  of  drilling 
wells  in  McKean  County  was  only  ])artly  successful  and  it  only  incited  the 
operators,  who  still  had  some  go^xl  territory  in  the  older  fields,  to  renewed 
activity.  The  tlood  of  oil  was  too  much  for  transporters  and  storers.  and 
fully  double  the  world's  greatest  demand  up  to  that  date.  Pipe  lines  refused 
to  recei\'e  from  producers'  tanks  oil  they  had  no  means  to  disi)ose  of. 

Distress  was  manifest  through  the  petroleum  producing  regions.  Labor 
was  unemployed  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before  in  the  **oil  country." 
Many  ills  were  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  then  the  largest 
refiner  and  marketer  of  petroleum  and  its  affiliated  Lnited  Pipe  Lines.  A 
fierce  agitation  was  begun  and  feeling  ran  high.  The  Producers'  Council 
petitioned  the  Pennsylvania  Attorney  General  to  prosecute  several  railroads 
and  refining  companies  for  being  in  an  alleged  illegal  and  unjust  combination 
inimical  to  the  producers  of  i)etroleum.  Suits  were  entered  in  County  and 
Supreme  Courts  and  an  injunction  was  asked  to  restrain  the  United  Lines 
from  refusing  to  accei)t  any  oil  offered  to  them.  This  agitation  continued 
into  1879,  complicated  in  the  early  months  of  the  year  by  the  introduction  of 
bills  in  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  to  tax  oil  and  to  levy  a  license  tax  oJ 
$1,000  upon  each  drilling  rig  erected,  to  procure  revenue  t(^  pay  damages 
accruing  from  the  railroad  strike  riots  in  Pittsburgh  in  1877.  There  were 
demonstrations  in  Bradford  verging  upon  riot  and  a  few  acts  of  vandalism 
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directed  to  the  injury  of  United  Pipe  Lines'  proijerty.     Unreasoning  prejudice 
arose  from  the  general  distress. 

Another  shut  down  movement  was  inaugurated  in  the  Bradford  field 
this  year,  but  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  steady  extension  of  the  limits  of 
producing  territory,  particularly  toward  the  east  and  southeast.  In  June  the 
United  Pi(>e  Lines  gave  notice  that  all  tankage  was  full  and  that  no  oil  would 
Iw  run  tmin  producers"  tank.-;  unless  cars  or  other  means  fur  immediate  .ship- 
ment were  furnished  for  tlie  same.  About  the  same  time  the  development 
of  the  very  rich  Cole  Creek  territory  began.     Then  another  producers'  meet- 


ing was  called  at  Bradford  to  consider  "stopping  the  drill,"  which  ended  in 

the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution: 

■■Whereas,  The  shortPBl  way  lu  dollar  ol!  Is  IhroiiRh  25  cent  oil.  therefore  be  it 
"Besolved,  That  we  favor  pusblag  the  drill  ae  rapidly  and  dlllgeatly  ae  posalble,  UDtU 

the  goal  of  25  cent  oil  Is  reached." 

The  range  of  the  ]»etn)leum  market  at  that  time  was  Iwtween  65  cents  and 
75  cents  a  harrel.  The  humorous  resolution  relievc<i  a  tension  that  was  near 
the  breaking  [xjint.  riotous  demonstrations  ceased  and  the  overproduction 
continued  without  ahatemenl.  The  United  Pi|)e  Line  huilt  iron  i;iitk.-ige  ',i< 
fast  as  it  cmild.  Iwn-owing  capital  for  the  |>ur)wise,  and  some  of  the  larger 
producers  built  iron  storage  tanks  of  their  own.  The  pi|ie  line  runs  of  oil 
from  wells  during   1879  aggregated  more  than  jo.ooo.ooo  barrels  and  the 
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surplus  stocks  mounted  from  4.300,000  barrels  at  the  close  of  1878  to  more 
than  8,000,000  barrels  at  the  close  of  1879. 

At  the  close  of  1879  the  daily  runs  were  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
industry  up  to  that  time.  A  rally  in  the  market  in  November  frightened 
European  buyers,  so  thai  when  the  price  fell  again  they  came  in  for  large 
quantities  of  cheap  oil,  believing  they  might  never  get  another  as  good  oppor- 
tunity. This  movement,  together  with  the  large  amount  of  tankage  built 
enabled  the  pipe  lines  to  take  all  the  ofl  offered.  The  result  was  that  1880 
opened  with  the  greatest  activity  in  the  Bradford  field.  A  total  of  216  wells 
were  completed  in  January,  with  almost  900  under  way  at  the  close  of  the 
month.  The  tide  swelled  rapidly  so  that  1,054  wells  w'ere  under  way  at  the 
close  of  March,  and  in  April  418  welLs  were  completed  in  the  Bradford  field 
alone,  having  a  combined  production  of  1 1 .000  barrels  on  the  last  day  of  the 
month.  That  was  the  high  mark  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  petroleum 
developments  in  the  world,  but  by  no  means  the  end  of  it. 


In  1880  attention  began  to  lie  divciii-'  ;■■    Mliijr-,   ,: . .  \     '1        I'lic 

Bradford  field  had  extended  over  the  state  line  fium  }iIcKeaii  County.  Pa.,  to 
Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y.  O.  P.  Taylor  began  the  search  in  Allegany 
County,  adjoining  Cattaraugus  on  the  east,  and  was  presently  rewarded  by 
some  small  wells  in  the  town  of  Alma.  Others  followed,  venturing  westward, 
and  they  found  the  territory  richer.  The  spring  of  1881  found  the  center  of 
excitement  at  Richburg,  in  the  town  of  Wirt,  and  the  scramble  for  leases  sent 
the  price  of  lands  from  $100  to  $125  an  acre  and  one-eighth  of  the  oil,  for 
farms  that  could  have  been  bought  in  fee  the  year  before  for  $.^5  or  $;^o  an 
acre.  Men  slept  "si.v;  tiers  deep"  on  the  village  square  aljout  the  school  house, 
while  the  thermometer  was  below  the  freezing  point,  a  bed  I>eing  out  of  the 
question  at  any  price.  Richburg  grew  rapitlly  into  a  busy  city  and  the  little  ' 
village  of  Bolivar  became  a  town  of  5,000  [mpulation.  The  Richburg  field, 
annex  to  the  great  Bradford  area,  reached  its  zenith  in  the  sprinfj  of  1882. 
Then  things  hapiiened  elsewhere.  Cherry  Grove  rivaled  Pithole,  and  one  ot 
the  most  exciting  epochs  in  the  history  of  petroleum  began. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  WHITE  SAXD  POOLS. 

While  the  brown  sand  field  in  Allegany  County,  X.  V.,  was  being  de- 
veloped operators  were  not  idle  elsewhere.  Vvo\\\  Warren  they  had  been 
feeling  their  way  southward.  They  had  found  a  pr()fital)le  pool  at  Clarendon, 
on  the  headwaters  of  Tionesta  Creek  and  another  near  Sheffield,  farther  down 
the  winding  stream,  which  cuts  its  way  through  the  elevated  plateau  known 
as  the  **Big  Level.''  Capt.  Peter  (irace  and  (ieorge  Diniick,  veterans  of  many 
oil  campaigns,  taking  their  way  southwest  from  Clarendon,  had  located  a 
well  in  the  dense  forest,  on  lot  646.  Cherry  (irove  Townsliip,  Warren  County, 
Pa.  The  spot  was  nine  nn'les  from  Clarendon  and  an  e(|ual  distance  from 
Sheffield,  sometimes  visited  l)y  hunters  of  l^ig  game,  but  l)est  known  to  tlie 
employes  of  Horton,  Crary  &  Co.,  the  Slieffield  tanners,  who  were  busy  fell- 
ing giant  hemlock  trees  and  i)eeHng  the  i)ark  for  tanning  extract.  Tlie  lum- 
ber was  not  worth  saving,  so  the  liuge  trunks  were  left  lying  in  the  **slash- 
ings''  to  rot. 

In  this  forest  fastness  was  an  excellent  i)lace  to  keep  a  secret.  I»ut  on 
the  loth  of  March,  1882,  the  report  si)read  over  the  oil  i)ro(lucing  regions, 
and  to  oil  exchanges  in  distant  cities,  that  the  (irace  &  Dimick  well  on  **646" 
was  shut  down,  the  derrick  i)oarded  up  and  guards  stationed  about  it  to  warn 
and  keep  trespassers  away.  The  well  was  made  a  **mystery,"  in  the  phrase 
of  the  day,  as  others  had  been.  I^Vom  the  latter  part  of  January  of  this  year 
Elliot  &  Torrey  had  been  manijnilating  a  "mystery"  well  on  lot  53,  in  the 
town  of  Alma,  in  the  Richburi^  field,  and  new  interest  was  aroused  in  it  by 
reports  from  the  well  in  the  wilderness.  At  the  close  of  March,  lK)wever, 
the  Alma  well  was  not  in  need  of  aclditional  tankage  io  liolrl  its  r)il,  but  the 
^*mvsterv"  in  Cherrv  ( irove  was  buildint^  another  tank.  About  this  time  a 
well  was  reported  at  I>al(lridge,  in  lUuler  County,  Pa.,  sexcral  miles  in  ad- 
vance of  the  old  Butler  field  that  had  been  the  scene  of  so  much  excitement 
ten  years  earlier.  Rarly  in  .\pril  the  I>aldridge  well  was  making  125  barrels 
a  day:  Cirace  &  Dimick  were  building  another  rig  in  Cherry  (irove:  the  Elliot 
&  Torrey  **mystery"  in  the  town  of  .\lma  was  given  up  as  a  failure,  and 
Baum  &  Parker  were  making  a  **mystery"  oi  a  well  on  lot  39.  town  of  I>r)l- 
ivar.  in  Allegany  County,  X.  \.  .\s  this  latter  "mystery"  lost  prestige  aiii! 
gained  reputation  as  a  failure,  interest  grew  in  *V»46."  'I'he  .\nchor  Oil  Com- 
pany was  building  a  rig  an  the  adjoining  lot.  .\o.  ^>33 :  .Michael  Murpliy  had 
one  under  way  r»n  lot  619.  and  the  Mehoripany  Oil  Cf)m])any  was  busy  on 
lot  61 1. 

In  May  events  were  in  rapid  succession  in  Cherry  (irove  Township.  On 
the  tenth  the  Union  Oil  Company  l>egan  stringing  pii)e  for  a  pipe  line:  a  few 
days  later  Murphy's  rig  was  burned  by  a  gas  explosion,  and  on  the  17th 
drilling  was  resumed  on  *T>46."  Xext  day  the  well  was  rei)orted  good  for 
100  barrels  a  day.  then  200  barrels,  then  500  barrels.     (h\  the  19th  it  was 
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known  to  \x  flowing  r.ooo  barrels  a  day.  and  the  price  of  otl  was  going  down 
on  ihe  si)eculative  exchanges.  Surplus  stix'ks  in  pi|>e  line  tanks  were  now 
28,000.000  barrels  and  the  prospect  was  good  for  a  large  increase.  At  the 
close  of  Mav  two  more  wells  were  in  the  sand  in  Clierry  Grove  and  showing 
as  large  as  the  famous  "mystery"  on  "646."  In  June  more  followed,  and  in 
July  the  field  was  known  to  be  si.\  miles  long  and  of  unknown  width.  The 
price  of  oil  was  forced  down  to  4914  cents  a  barrel,  the  lowest  for  many  year*, 
for  the  high  grade  petroleum  produced  in  the  Pennsylvania  fields,  and  it 
has  not  since  been  down  to  lliat  jxiint.  The  first  ray  of  \\o\k  came  in 
that  month,  when  the  Whale  Oil  Company's  well  on  lot  64S  was  reported  dry. 
Y>\  the  close  of  the  month  a  ra])id  decline  in  the  big  wells  uas  noted,  and  in 
August  some  of  the  former  gushers  were  <lown  to  small  pumpers.  In  Sep- 
teml)er  they  began  to  pump  salt  water.  But  in  the  meantime  this  white  sand 
|>iK(l  bail  devclo|)ed  a  prmhiction  of  40.000  barrels  a  day  for  two  weeks  in 
August. 


In  August  a  well  was  drilled  into  the  sand  at  Balltown  by  Grandin  Bros. 
Il  was  icliably  rcjiortcd  good  for  i.ooo  barrels,  but  was  shut  in  and  soon 
forgotten.  Tlii^  was  nine  miles  south  of  Cherry  Grove,  in  Forest  County. 
In  Ihe  same  iiinuth  a  well  was  reported  nine  miles  southeast  of  the  Cherry 
Gn»ve  iM">l,  alsn  in  I'^ircsl  County,  on  the  Cooper  tract.  This  well  was  made 
a  "mystery."  but  was  j,'cner;dly  su])])oscd  to  be  large.  It  was  drilled  in  and 
o|H'iicd  to  the  iiublic  in  Sfplcml'iiT,  producing  75  barrels  a  day.  This  well  was 
owned  by  I*.  M,  .'^halunln  and  ntlicrs.  In  connection  with  the  collapse  of  the 
{.■|iorry  Grove  pnol  ii  jfrl  in  the  '■boom"  in  the  market  of  iSS_>  that  carried 
the  |)rifc  np  to  %\.}f>  a  i)arri-l.  accom])anied  by  the  wililest  speculation  in  the 
oil  exchanges  ever  seen.  This  was  followed  by  the  disastrous  "panic"  m 
Kovemlier,  after  the  Anchor  Oil  Company  brought  in  the  second  well  on  the 
Coo]K'r  Iract.  ^jood  for  t^y^  barrels  a  day.  .Another  "panic"  in  December 
followed  the  o|H'ning  of  the  Grandin  well  at  Balltown,  which  produced  I. too 
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barrels  the  first  twenty- four  hours.  There  were  now  two  pools  under  de- 
velopment in  that  section,  Balltown  and  Cooper  Hill.  In  the  meantime,  dur- 
ing that  busy  month  of  August,  Andrew  Sliidemantle  brought  in  a  well  at 
Ealdridge,  Butler  County,  Pa.,  that  flowed  700  barrels  in  a  day.  and  Wolfe  &. 
Kugler,  in  September,  drilled  one  in  Cranberry  Township,  Venango  County, 
six  miles  south  of  Oil  City,  Pa.,  that  produced  500  barrels  in  a  day.  The 
pendulum  had  swung  back,  the  tide  of  excitement  left  the  brown  sands  of 
the  north  and  drifted  south  again.  The  steady  production  of  the  brown 
sands  went  on  and  tJie  meteoric  output  of  the  white  sand  ))Ools  was  added. 
The  daily  average  production  for  July  was  10,^,000  barrels,  and  for  .August 
it  was  iii.ooo  barrels.  The  year  1882  closed  with  more  than  34.000,000 
barrels  of  surplus  nil  in  tanks  of  the  pipe  line  companies.  During  all  this 
time  the  pipe  lines  had  refused  no  oil.  but  made  almost  superhuman  efforts 
to  save  all  and  to  store  the  surplus. 

The  next  year  was  not  without  its  sensations.     Among  them  was  the 


opening  of  a  white  sand  pool  at  Macksburg.  Washington  County,  Ohio,  in 
the  southeastern  portion  of  the  State.  This  was  the  year  of  the  market 
operations  of  the  "Penn  Bank  syndicate"  in  Pittsburgh.  It  profited  by  an 
advance  in  prices  when  the  Cooper  Hill  and  Balltown  pools  began  to  weaken, 
only  to  lose  all  and  wreck  the  bank  later.  During  this  year  there  was  much 
drilling  in  the  old  fields  and  many  alarms  from  wildcat  wells,  nearly  all  of 
them  manipulated  as  "mysteries."  The  northern  end  of  the  Balltown  (kkjI 
furnished  the  famous  "Good  Friday"  well,  on  Porcupine  Run.  It  was  so 
named  because  it  was  drilled  into  the  sand,  caught  fire  and  burned  on  Good 
Friday,  a  market  holiday.  This  was  at  the  height  of  the  speculative  era 
and  excitement  "on  the  curb"  was  intense.  The  well  was  "mystified"  and 
closely  guarded  while  the  rig  was  being  rebuilt,  and  for  some  time  afterward, 
during  which  time  the  production  steadily  increased  owing  to  the  gas  pressure 
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blowing  out  tlie  rock,  a  process  termed  "drilling  itself  in. "     It  was  finally 
started  at  i.ioo  barrels  for  the  first  day  after  it  was  opened. 

This  well  was  constantly  siirroumled  by  a  small  army  of  "oil  scouts," 
each  anxious  to  obtain  and  lo  transmit  by  telegraph  the  first  authentic  news. 
For  their  accommodation  a  "shack"  was  built  near  the  well,  several  miles  ii 
wire  was  strung  through  the  forest  and  two  telegraph  operators  were  con- 
stantly on  duty  in  thi-i  emergency  office.     The  greater  number  of  the  "scouts" 
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rode  horseback,  daily,  m  and  from  (iarfield.  the  di-^laiico  li.  the  Cherry  Grove 
town  being  abom  oij^hl  tnilc^i.  (hi  duty  at  the  well  (hoy  !ram|»ed  about  in 
two  feet  of  snow  and  ni;i<lc  merry  amoni;  dio  lall  hemiock>.  In  a  special 
chapter  the  lite  of  tin-  "scmus"  i>  more  fullv  described. 

But  while  the  ■"cxcitcmont"  durini;  iSS,?  was  in  ihese  white  sand  i>ools, 
with  their  ■■gusher"  wolk  i>i  lar^'c  initial  production  and  their  mysteries,  the 
old  brown  saini  fiolds  wore  cninpleliug  mure  wells  ancl  adding  more  to  the 
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stable  production.  The  total  pipe  line  runs  of  oil  from  wells  was  smaller 
than  the  year  before,  but  the  surplus  in  iron  tankage  rose  Jibove  3f»,ooo,(XX) 
barrels  in  July  and  August.  The  low  prices  of  the  year  before  had  stimu- 
lated  consumption,  so  that  toward  the  close  of  the  year  deliveries  from  the 
pipe  lines  for  consumption  exceeded  the  receipts  from  wells.  This  was  felt 
in  the  speculative  market,  despite  the  weight  of  the  enormous  surplus,  repre- 
sented by  certificates. 

The  year  1884  oj^ened  auspiciously  with  everything  hojieful.  Soon, 
however,  a  white  sand  pool  appeared  at  Ward  well,  on  the  Allegheny  River, 
a  few  miles  from  Warren,  in  Warren  County,  Pa.  The  "(Iran!  &  Ward" 
panic  came  on  in  Wall  Street,  the  Penn  l>ank  in  Pittsburgh  failed,  and  dis- 
aster was  widespread  in  the  i:)etroleum  exchanges  and  in  the  oil  fields.  The 
Wardwell  pool  was  neither  large  nor  long  lived,  but  an  agitation  was  again 
started  to  stop  drilling.  The  Petroleum  Producers'  .Association  had  effected 
a  strong  organization  and  its  members  were  pledged  tr)  curtail  their  activities 
in  the  field.  Everything  promised  well  for  the  success  oi  the  shutting  down 
movement,  there  being  but  little  territory  in  sight.  Only  the  few  ofKMatois 
in  the  vicinity  of  Baldridge.  in  Iiutler  County,  were  recalcitrant,  and  they 
were  hunting  for  the  pool  they  l>elieved  existed  somewhere  in  that  region. 
Thomas  W.  Phillips,  head  of  the  firm  r,f  Phillips  I'ros.,  was  strongest  in  the 
faith,  and  on  the  last  day  of  .\ugust  had  a  well  at  Thorn  (reck  flowing  ^(fO 
barrels.  When  tankage  had  l>een  provided  the  well  ua^  drilled  rU-<'|H!r  on 
Septeml)er  3rd  and  made  1.300  barrels  in  the  next  twenty  four  hours.  Sep- 
tember 6th  it  was  drilled  again  and  increased  to  Hf)  barreN  an  hour.  Mr. 
Phillips  said  that  this  was  only  the  first  "jmy  --treak"  and  the  well  would  Ur 
larger.  I^ter.  in  the  ''second  fourth  sarul  pay."  the  well  increa^.erl  to  / 30 
barrels  an  hour,  and  the  wonderful  Thorn  Cn-ek  ji^/ol  v.a-  the  renter  of  all 
interest. 

On  rjcto^>er  2^th.  Ann-tronLf  X:  To.  \o.  j.  on  the  Marshall  farm,  onlv 
400  feet  •'iouth  ^»f  the  Phillip-  v.ell.  wa-  'irilled  tljrotjgh  the  -and  atid  -hov.ed 
neither  «iil  n'»r  j^^a-.  It  wa-  mu^ulcri:']  a  f;j:!iire  On  OM',!,*-r  jj*\i  it  /.a-j 
shot  with  forty  ^^'uart-  -»!  riitro-trly*  e-ive.  ;♦-  ;j  i',r\',:M  ijoiy-  '\*'U  ij;:!/iitev 
after  the  tor]>ed' •  v.a- ex]^;''':ed  .\r.:.'*r- >:\'^  \\' ,  j  '. ;;•  flo  •.:!);'  a-  no  \n;<-n<an 
well  had  ever  ri'»vve<I  V-f'^re.  !•  v.a-  Vf".^  -.o::^-  U-ior*-  ti,*-  .-.t-W  /',n|/j  f^r 
controlle<l.  -^veral  rr^erj  '.ere  fr:i:r<' p^:  f  'w.  V'.e  ;/;,-.  /!r;{j/;/*-d  t,\\^.  ',i  Mje  d'Tri'k 
and  revive<^l  with  *hffy:\:]\y .  ^x-f^re  ^l.e  ^^.-r/^  v. ;:  '  :i]/\r»"\  aiid  0;«'  -treatn 
tume<^l  into  the  tank-.  The  fir-r  ]r'/\'.v<yfU  >,.*-*]  v. a-  ;;^'  \fHrriA*  nj  of**' 
hour,  and  the  prr^^vcxyn  v^r  the  fir-^  ^v.erj*;.  fy-r  ♦//?-.  after  tlj^-  -h'/t  v,ai> 
estimated  at  10.000  IjarreK.  .\  v.eek  later  ♦he  v.ei;  .-.a-  *.u'^V)U'j  Ji^'arl".  'JMjf) 
barrels  a  day.  Then  followed  v.t^.  rapid  de-.ei/yj/n ,#-?/♦  t,i  th*'  j/y/l.  4-/u-uA)sr/ 
well  into  18^5,  The  next  ny/-t  ^^i^^.u*/rii±]  :u*:'i^u^  aiu-r  ih*'  f^idhp^  au^l 
Armstrong  welU  wa*  the  i/urn:ng  of  or^e  of  t?i^  \':Ai*:r  I/ro^*  /.elJ^,  ,\'o  7  //ti 
the  Marshall  farm,  while  flov. ing  7/»>  l/?jrre;v  -^  t^^y  |t  !/iir?*<'d  for  '^  v.^-^-k. 
despite  c\*er\'  efiFort.  l^efrre  the  f^aTie  wa^  'ontro]>d  ni*^n*:Mj^  ^rt^biU'/^r^si^/ 
lbc«sand*  of  oojlar-  v. or*'*:  'f  "^;i«r*'  iyr''/:^Mi«'* 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  TRENTON  ROCK  FIELDS. 

Natural  gas  having  been  thoroughly  harnessed  during  1882,  1883  and 
1884,  a  good  many  persons  were  drilling  for  it  in  regions  somewhat  remote 
from  the  oil  fields.  Gas  was  found  near  Findlay,  Hancock  County,  in  the 
northwestern  portion  of  Ohio,  in  1884.  Early  in  1885  B.  C.  Faurot,  of 
Lima,  Ohio,  started  drilling  for  gas  at  Lima,  hoping  to  get  an  abundance  of 
fuel  for  his  strawboard  factory.  He  struck  oil,  instead,  in  April.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  general  operations  for  oil,  as  distinguished  from  the  rather 
localized  developments  in  Pennsylvania,  lliis  Lima  oil  was  found  in  the 
Trenton  lime  formation  and  is  geologically  the  lowest  of  the  oil  bearing 
series.  The  first  oil  development  in  this  horizon  was  near  the  top  of  the 
Cincinnati  Arch,  probably  the  oldest  of  the  great  upheavals  of  the  cooling 
earth  crust.  The  later  "bucklings"  have  given  us  mountains  by  folding  an^l 
mountains  by  fracture  in  various  parts  of  the  earth.  The  Cincinnati  Arch  is 
a  plastic  folding,  its  crests  having  been  eroded  away  and  its  valleys  completely 
filled,  eons  I^efore  Eric  the  Red  touched  the  Xew  England  coast,  or  Columbus 
marked  the  path  by  which  the  white  man  came  to  the  Continent. 

The  Lima  oil  was  quite  different  from  that  found  along  the  folds  in  the 
great  subterranean  valley  lying  between  the  Cincinnati  Arch  and  the  later 
folding  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  It  contained  less  of  the  ingredient 
known  as  paraftine  and  it  was  impregnated  with  sulphur,  the  Pennsylvania 
oil  having  none  of  the  latter.  The  new  oil  had  a  vile  odor  and  the  gas  of 
the  Trenton  rock  was  even  more  foul  smelling.  But  the  energetic  oil  man 
overlooked  these  faults  and  sought  the  fluid  with  as  much  ardor  as  in  the 
older  fields  to  the  eastward.  While  refiners  were  spending  money  and  exert- 
ing brains  in  experiments  to  devise  a  process  that  would  eliminate  the  sulphur. 
the  fields  developed  a  production  of  thousands  of  barrels  a  day.  Northwest- 
ern Ohio  came  to  have  its  "tank  farms,"  rivaling  those  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York.  This  level  country  had  its  gushers,  too,  ecjual  to  those  of  the 
early  days  among  the  Pennsylvania  hills,  and  these  led  to  the  first  serious 
effort  in  the  United  States  to  build  up  a  market  for  fuel  oil. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  remark  that  the  first  discovery  of  oil  in  the  Trenton 
Tock  occurred  a  little  more  than  twentv-five  vears  after  the  establishment  of 
the  petroleum  industry  on  Oil  Creek,  and  a  little  more  than  twenty-five  years 
ago.  It  w-as  the  "half  way  point''  from  the  beginning  to  the  enormous  pe- 
troleum industry  of  the  present.  It  was  also  the  means  of  preparing  the 
trade  for  a  wider  field  of  activity  and  to  deal  with  more  diverse  ])roblems  as 
well  as  different  qualities  of  oil. 

The  Trenton  rock  development  spread  rapidly  from  its  inception  at  Lima, 
in  Allen  County,  into  Hancock  County  to  the  north  and  into  Auglaize  County 
to  the  south.  Then  it  spread  farther  north  into  Wood  County,  which  proved 
the  richest  territorv  in  Northwestern  Ohio.     The  fields  about  Cvgnet  and 
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Bowling  Green  had  many  gusliers  and  the  trade  was  not  long  in  discovering 
that  the  t(uality  of  the  oil  improved  to  the  tmrth.  This  in  time  gave  rise  to  sep- 
arate quotations  for  "North  Lima"  and  "Sonth  Lima"  oils,  die  former  being 
a  few  cents  higher  than  the  other.  Then  came  an  expansion  to  the  west- 
ward and  the  {levelopment  of  a  new  "Mt"  thrnugli  the  State  of  Indiana,  where 
the  oil  was  ranked  as  of  "South  Lima"  grade.  The  Indiana  fields  never 
equaled  their  Ohio  neighbors,  but  they  hat!  their  flowing  wells  and  made 
hundreds  of  farm  owners  rich  from  their  royalties,  while  many  small  villages 
blossomed  into  towns  of  importance. 

In  both  Northwestern  Ohio  and  in  Indiana  natural  gas  became  a  feature 
of  the  developments.  Indiana  in  particular  enjoying  a  natural  gas  "boom,"' 


Glass  manufacturers  removed  their  ])lants  from  eastern  cities  to  the  "gas 
towns"  in  Indiana  on  offers  of  very  cheap  fuel  and  thousands  of  workmen 
with  their  families  removeil  to  the  new  industrial  centers.  The  gas  was 
wasted  pro<!igally.  The  people  believed  it  was  inexhaustible,  but  the  boom 
was  short  lived.  The  gas  pressure  soon  weakened.  Prices  were  put  up, 
meters  were  installed,  saving  devices  were  introduced  and  everything  possible 
was  done  to  conserve  the  re[naiiiing  supply  of  the  ideal  fuel,  but  the  fields 
were  soon  exhausted.  The  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg  had  been  plucked 
too  severely  and  laid  no  more  eggs. 

In  Northwestern  Ohio  the  natural  gas  lx)om  led  to  an  expensive  ex]>eri- 
ment  in  numicipal  ownership  in  Toledo.     .-Xfter  the  city  had  been  pi|ied  by 
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the  Northwestern  Ohio  Gas  Company  and  the  price  of  gas  was  advanced  to 
tweiity-five  cents  a  thousand  cubic  feet  through  meters,  an  agitation  sprang 
up  to  have  the  city  supply  fuel  gas  as  it  supplied  water.  Warning  signals 
were  displayed  by  many  who  had  experience  in  gas  and  oil,  but  the  agitatoi's 
won  the  City  Councils,  a  bond  issue  was  ordered  and  a  municipal  gas  plant 
became  a  reality.  The  City  of  Toledo  bought  and  drilled  gas  wells  in  Lucas 
and  Wood  counties,  laid  pipe  lines  and  began  supplying  natural  gas  to  such 
citizens  as  were  willing  to  abandon  the  private  corporation  then  serving  them. 
The  outlook  was  rosy  for  a  short  time  and  then  the  gas  supply  began  to  fail. 
When  new  territory  was  opened,  the  private  corporation  bought  the  wells 
before  the  City  Council  could  make  up  its  mind,  or  could  pass  a  resolution. 


When  the  city  decided  to  drill  wildcat  wells  and  <levelop  new  territories  it  was 
unfortunate  enough  to  locate  in  "dry"  territory  where  no  gas  was  found. 
When  it  began  investigating  the  compressing  system,  its  comjwtitor  acted  and 
put  in  gas  pumps.  Ihe  final  blow  came  when  the  gas  wells  owned  by  the 
municipality  began  to  produce  salt  water.  At  last  the  city  counciimeu  adopted 
a  resolution  to  sell  the  plant  to  the  private  corporation,  which  latter  strained  ^ 
point  to  make  a  bid  that  would  cover  the  cost  of  the  city's  pipage  .system, 
there  being  practically  no  other  property  in  the  city  gas  concern  of  any  value. 
The  City  of  Toledo  got  out  of  its  experiment  in  natural  gas  better  than  it  had 
reason  to  e-xpect,  for  it  had  nothing  but  junk  to  sell  and  nobody  needed  the 
junk.     The  Northwestern  Ohio  Gas  Company  was  in  a  position  to  use  some 
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of  the  street  mains,  with  the  house  connections,  and  was  willing  to  pay  the 
remainder  for  tlie  **good  will,''  so  it  made  the  price  more  than  the  stuff  was 
worth. 

In  oil  production  the  Lima  and  Indiana  fields  reached  their  zenith  in 
1896,  when  the  daily  average  output  reached  over  69.000  barrels  and  the 
surplus  oil  in  tankage  reached  more  than  23,000,000  barrels.  Nearly  6,000 
wells  were  completed  in  those  fields  during  that  year  and  enormous  benefits 
accrued  to  the  towns  and  cities  in  the  oil  region.  Many  small  pipe  lines  and 
refineries  were  established  in  Northwestern  Ohio,  but  the  bulk  of  the  business 
w^as  handled  by  the  Buckeye  and  Indiana  Pipe  Line  Companies,  the  Solar  Re- 
fining Company  at  Lima,  Ohio,  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana,  at 
Whiting,  Indiana,  near  Chicago,  111.  The  oil  producers'  ranks,  however,  re- 
cruited many  new  men  from  these  fields,  and  the  aggregate  of  wealth  derived 
from  them  was  very  great.  The  average  depth  of  the  wells  in  the  Trenton 
rock  fields  was  close  to  1,300  feet  and  contractors  were  glad  to  drill  them  at 
about  one  dollar  a  foot,  the  formations  being  regular  and  the  work  quite 
uniformly  successful.  The  wages  averaged  about  five  dollars  a  day  for 
drillers  and  about  four  dollars  a  day  for  tool  dressers,  two  of  each  constitut- 
ing a  drilling  crew.  With  500  or  600  wells  under  way  at  one  time  the  amount 
distributed  in  wages  was  no  mean  item. 

These  fields  were  tlie  scene  of  some  remarkable  feats  in  pipe  line  con- 
struction. Their  development  carried  tlie  source  of  production  300  miles 
farther  from  tlie  Atlantic  seaboard  than  tlie  Pennsylvania  fields.  This  dis- 
tance had  to  he  bridged  and  it  was  soon  done,  that  the  oil  niiglit  reach  the 
export  markets.  The  fuel  oil  trade,  however,  was  ])rincipa]ly  created  in  the 
region  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Northwest  beyond.  The  production  in- 
creased very  rapidly,  so  that  a  pipe  h'nc  to  Lake  Michigan  became  an  early 
necessity,  putting  the  marketers  in  closer  touch  with  important  consuming 
regions.  A  line  of  pipe,  eight  inclies  in  diameter,  was  laid  in  record  time, 
covering  tlie  350  miles  from  Lima  to  Whiting,  the  work  being  completed  in 
little  more  than  three  months.  This  inchidecl  digging  the  ditch,  laying  the 
pipe  and  covering  it.  The  cost  was  more  than  a  million  dollars,  but  it  was 
lost  sight  of  in  the  interest  aroused  by  the  rapid  construction.  The  same  pipe 
line  has  since  been  used  in  pumping  oil  in  the  opposite  direction,  on  its  way 
from  Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  to  the  Atlantic 
coast  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

The  Trenton  rock  fields  not  only  proved  the  existence  of  oil  elsewhere 
than  near  the  western  slope  of  the  Alleghenies,  and  spread  the  producing  area 
westward,  but  its  low  priced  oil  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  consumption  of 
petroleum  in  various  parts  of  this  country  and  abroad.  It  is  true  that  oil 
had  been  found  in  California  long  before  it  had  been  found  in  Northwestern 
Ohio,  but  the  Pacific  coast  fields  had  not,  up  to  that  time,  attracted  much 
attention.  The  oil  of  the  coast  contained  asphalt  and  the  territory  was  de- 
veloped only  in  a  desultory  way.  by  spurts,  between  the  discovery  in  1862 
and  the  arrival  in  California  of  Wallace  K.  Hardison  and  W.  Lyman  Stewart 
in  1887,  two  years  after  the  discovery  at  Lima.  Hardison  and  Stewart  were 
Pennsylvania  oil  operators  and  they  went  at  the  California  proposition  in  a 
way  that  produced  results,  and  incited  others  to  more  successful  effort.  Cali- 
fornia, however,  did  not  attain  the  pace  or  the  place  of  the  Trenton  rock  fields 
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during  the  last  two  decades  of  tlie  nineteenth  century.  Its  product  was 
essentially  a  fuel  oil,  and  although  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  others  es- 
tablished refineries,  the  market  was  slow  in  growing.  When  the  Kern  River 
field  was  opened  there  was  a  serious  overproduction  and  a  decline  in  prices 
that  bore  heavily  on  those  most  successful  in  obtaining  good  wells.  Yet  the 
California  development  ma<le  the  petroleum  industry  Continent  wide  in  the 
United  States  and  gave  it  a  new  importance.  It  was  no  longer  an  industry 
mainly  confined  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  although  this  State  of  its  birth 
continued  to  hold  first  place  in  aggregate  production,  as  well  as  in  invest- 
ment, up  to  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  At  about  that  time  it 
began  to  lose  its  territorial  identity,  on  account  of  the  large  and  growing  pro- 
duction of  the  same  grade  of  oil  in  West  Virginia  and  Southeastern  Ohio. 
The  petrol  emu  of  these  areas  is  all  classed  as  "Penneylvania  grade,"  yielding 
fully  gg'/i  per  cent  of  the  crude  oil  in  marketable  products.  There  is  no 
better  petroleum  produced  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  few  other  regions  yield 
anything  as  good,  although  the  "heavy,"  or  natural  lubricating  oils  are  more 
valuable.  These  are  produced  mainly  in  limited  areas,  at  Franklin,  Pa. :  at 
Mecca,  Ohio,  and  at  two  places  in  the  State  of  Wyoming,  the  total  output 
being  inconsiderable. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

SCIENCE  TAKES  A  HAND. 

Following  the  white  sand  pools  of  the  "Middle  Field,"  as  we  have  seen, 
came  the  Thorn  Creek  gusher  pool  of  1884.  Its  development  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  trade  on  into  1885.  During  this  year  the  Cogley  Run  pool 
in  Clarion  County  and  the  Rockland  pool  ift  Venango  County  made  momen- 
tary diversions.  But  the  real  point  of  interest  in  Pennsylvania  was  now  in 
Washington  County.  A  well  was  drilled  on  the  Gantz  farm  that  produced  a 
fine  quality  of  oil  and  the  rock  from  which  it  came  was  called  the  Gantz  sand. 
A  little  later  a  test  was  drilled  on  the  Gordon  farm,  which  got  oil  in  a  lower 
sand.  This  was  named  by  the  drillers  for  the  farm.  Geologists  soon  identi- 
fied the  "Gantz"  as  the  old  "first  sand"  of  Venango,  Clarion  and  Butler 
County  fields,  and  the  "Gordon  sand"  as  the  "third  sand"  of  those  fields,  but 
drillers  clung  tenaciously  to  the  new  nomenclature.  These  and  other  strange 
titles  were  carried  through  West  Virginia  and  Southeastern  Ohio  as  names 
of  the  many  oil  bearing  sands  of  those  regions,  although  the  two  mentioned 
presented  all  of  the  well  known  characteristics  of  the  standard  oil  and  g^s 
rocks  of  the  original  producing  fields. 

The  trade  was  a  little  slow  in  accepting  the  value  of  the  Washington 
fields.  John  F.  Carll,  a  well  known  geologist,  at  one  time  attached  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Survey,  declared  his  opinion  that  the  development  would  not 
amount  to  much,  because  the  oil  bearing  sands  were  more  than  400  feet  below 
sea  level,  and  no  previous  field  had  been  so  deep.  Other  geologists  did  not 
agree  with  him  and  the  practical  drillers  laughed  at  the  idea.  They  just 
drilled  wells,  cautiously,  as  became  a  new  territory,  and  they  soon  had  the 
fact  demonstrated  that  500  or  i  ,000  feet  below  sea  level  was  no  bar  to  oil 
production.  In  1886  they  were  opening  gushers  that  rivaled  those  of  the 
region  farther  north.  This  demonstration  caused  a  rather  profound  de- 
pression of  prices.  Meantime  Thomas  W.  Phillips  had  begun  to  develop  the 
field  around  Reibold,  southwest  of  Thorn  Creek,  in  Butler  County,  the  pro- 
lific horizon  being  known  as  the  "hundred  foot"  sand.  This  was  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  profitable  of  pools  and  Mr.  Phillips  had  the  better  part  of  it. 
Belief  in  the  early  exhaustion  of  petroleum  resources,  so  often  heralded  by 
geologists,  was  by  this  time  effectively  destroyed. 

About  the  time  the  Washington  County  development  was  at  its  height 
E.  M.  Hukill  tried  a  test  near  Farmington,  in  Marion  County,  W.  Va.  He 
got  a  big  gas  well,  but  abandoned  it.  He  next  tried  his  luck  near  Mt,  Morris, 
in  Greene  County,  Pa.,  and  got  oil  in  good  quantity.  John  Worthington,  of 
the  Nineveh  Oil  Company,  had  begun  operations  near  Nineveh,  in  Greene 
County.  He  was  one  of  the  geologists  -who  did  not  accept  the  sea  level  dic- 
tum, for  he  selected  the  lowest  trough  between  the  Alleghenies  and  the  Cin- 
cinnati Arch  for  his  field  of  activity,  and  drilled  for  the  "third  sand."  He 
found  oil  in  the  third  sand  more  than  2,000  feet  below  sea  level.     Later,  as 
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Superintendent  of  the  Soutli  Penn  Oil  Company,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
bringing  in  gushers  from  the  same  level  in  Marion  and  Wetzel  Connties  hi 
West  Virginia.  In  1888  Mt.  Morris  pool  was  attracting  much  attention  and 
was  developed  across  the  state  line  into  West  Virginia,  many  others  having 
joined  in  the  search. 

Professor  Jackson,  of  the  West  Virginia  Slate  University,  took  his  en- 
gineering class  into  the  iield  and  ran  a  line  of  levels  from  the  Mt.  Morris 
field  in  Monongalia  Comity  to  tiie  southern  part  of  Marion  County.  Pro- 
fessor White,  the  geologist  of  the  State  University,  then  located  the  anti- 
clinicals,  corresponding  to  that  at  Mt.  Morris,  .\ssociated  with  Clarence 
Smith,  the  Marion  County  Clerk  of  Conrts,  these  gentlemen  leased  lands 
along  their  scientific  lines  and  then  sought  the  aid  of  o|)erating  companies  to 
test  their  theory.  One  well  was  undertaken  near  .Mannington  by  Montgom- 
ery and  Co..  and  a  few  months  later  another  was  started  on  Mods  Run  by 


Dewin  ik  L-.  U.  R-I  Xhf  --.■itMlilu-ally  I  ,.alc,t  k^a-c-.  Other  |.sTSi.ns  disoivered 
something  was  guin^  mi,  T.  W".  [ncniing  ami  nttici'i,  of  Fairmont,  secured 
a  lease  on  a  fariii  near  the  village  of  l-"airvicw  and  at  once  .started  a  well. 
Another  well  was  staricd  on  Cunningham  Run.  south  of  Mannington.  This 
was  the  situatiim  in  the  summer  of  1889. 

Meantime  the  Sontli  Penn  Oil  Coni])any  hail  entered  tlie  field  at  Mt. 
Morris  and  was  reaching  down  intu  West  Virginia,  Tt  soon  secured  large 
blocks  of  leases  and  prei)ared  ti>  test  them.  It  .sent  F.  H,  Olipliant,  a  geologist 
of  national  reputation,  iiilo  the  field  ami  he  was  joined  by  Mr.  Worthington. 
As  a  result  of  these  researches  much  leasing  was  done  and  many  tests  planned 
in  Monongalia.  Marion,  Dnddridge,  Wetzel  and  Tyler  Counties,  The  first 
well  to  be  completol  was  thai  of  Montgomery  &  Co..  near  Mannington.  which 
proved  good  for  about  ten  barrels  a  day.  The  ne.\t  well  was  that  of  Flemii^ 
&  Co,,  near  Fairview.  good  for  about  fifteen  barrets  a  day.  By  that  time 
there  was  a  nish  to  West  \'irgiiiia  by  o|)erators  and  leasers.  The  first  well 
of  the  South  Penn  Oil  Company  was  on  State  Fork,  near  (ilovers  Gap.  which 
started  at  about  700  barrels,  from  the  "Big  Injun"  sand.     The  development 
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following  these  discoveries  was  the  most  rapid  and  on  the  largest  scale  of 
any  witnessed  up  to  that  time  in  any  oil  region. 

The  line  of  pools,  scientifically  located,  were  opened  in  quick  succession, 
with  a  smaller  proportion  of  "dry  holes"  drilled  than  in  previous  history. 
W'ttliin  a  year  the  leaser  and 
wildcatter  iiail  covered  the  vvhole 
area  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Slate  line  to  the  old  develop- 
ments around  Volcaim  and  IJurn- 
iiig  Springs. 

i'iie  first  efforts  were  made 
aliniK  lines  extending  from  Mt, 
Morris  and  Nineveh,  IJiit  soon 
lliere  were  ventures  to  the  west 
in  Marsliail.  Wetzel  and  Tyler 
Connties.  The  first  great  suc- 
cess i<n  the  western  lines  was  at 
Sislersville.  on  the  Ohio  River, 
in  Tyler  County.  Tiiis  was  fol- 
lowed Ijy  other  ventures  across 
the  Ohio  Kiver,  in  Southcasicrii 
Ohio.  There  is  yet  nuicli  drilling  in  West  Virginia  and  Sonilieastern  Ohio, 
and  the  two  sections  have  yielded  an  enormous  amount  of  jKrirolcnni  and  fab- 
ulous wealth.  Along  with  the  oil  field  development  there  has  Ijten  a  gas  de- 
velopment unprecedentcfl.  The  ga>  from  West  V'irginia  has  Ix.-en  pijx;'!  to 
Pittsburgh,  to  Cleveland,  to  Columbus  and  to  Cincinnati.  This  supply  has 
been  supplemented  by  the  gas  region  of  Central  Ohio,  drawn  principally  from 
a  sand  stratum  in  the  Clinton  lime  formation,  that  lias  l>cen  fully  e<|ual  in 
productiveness  to  the  Trento:' 
ffick  farther  west.  Oil  ha-  al-o 
been  found  in  the  Clinton,  prin- 
cipally in  Fairfield  and  Perry 
Counties,  near  the  trreat  M'^k 
ing  \'alley  coal  field-,  and  the 
end  is  n'lt  yet.  Science  ha-  liad  a 
higher  standing  in  connection 
with  the  location  of  oil  and  ga> 
fields  since  the  opening  of  the 
Virginia  areas  and  no  imp^»rtant 
region  has  been  developed  in  re- 
cent years  without  preliminary 
geological  examination, 

Xatural  ga*  J*  m-ire  cenainly 
l'>cate<l  by  the  aid  -.f  ^cientitV 
e.xamination  than  oil  arul  the  ga- 
c*Hnpanie*  all  make  u^e  of  i-uc;: 
knowl«lge  as  is  avaitable.  1  hi^  d'**?  iKrt  mean  that  the  ekinenl  of  i:haiK:«  i- 
eliminated.  It  i*  simply  that  a  cfyin(i«ent  go'ri'fgi'^t  can  'leiennitit  wliere 
there  is  a  prc4«Irtliiy  of  fin<])ng  '/il  or  gait  by  the  general  c/nforrnati'/n  hri''. 
the  charaaer  of  the  strata.     It  will  never  ix  ji^rtviWe  f'/r  any  '/ne  to  Uril  fro.--! 
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the  surface  precisely  what  conditions  will  be  disclosed  by  the  drill  hundreds  of 
feet  below.  It  is  the  province  of  the  geologist  to  keep  the  prospector  out  of 
the  salt  water  troughs  and  away  from  sections  so  obviously  fractured  that  no 
volatile  substance  could  be  imprisoned  within  their  strata.  Whoever  as- 
sumes functions  much  in  excess  of  these  is  not  a  scientist,  but  a  charlatan. 
Honest  geology  has  reduced  the  hazard  of  exploration  in  all  mining  opera- 
tions and  is  annually  saving  fortunes  that  might  otherwise  be  squandered 
in  places  where  mineral  discovery  would  be  impossible. 

This  recalls  a  story  told  me  in  West  Virginia  by  a  capable  and  con- 
scientious civil  engineer,  who  was  also  pretty  well  versed  in  geology.  Some 
of  his  friends  had  secured  leases  on  several  farms  in  Allegheny  County,  Pa., 
not  many  miles  from  the  City  of  Pittsburgh.  They  asked  him  to  make  an 
examination  and  to  report  on  their  chances  of  finding  oil  or  gas  in  paying 
quantities,  proposing  to  give  him  an  interest  if  the  prospects  were  favorable. 
He  spent  several  days  in  obtaining  levels  and  following  the  *'dip''  of  the 
rocks,  ascertaining  that  the  territory  leased  was  on  the  "wrong  side  of  the 
anticlinal.'*  He  reported  accordingly  and  advised  against  any  expenditure 
in  that  localitv.  But  some  of  his  friends  were  obstinate,  thev  had  little  con- 
fidence  in  geology  and  they  drilled  a  well.  It  started  at  300  barrels  a  day. 
As  the  engineer  said  feelingly:  **I  lost  much  of  my  reputation  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  in  on  a  good  thing.  I  will  be  mighty  careful  in  the  future  about 
condemning  anything  in  oil  territory."  Yet  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  one 
hundred  his  advice  would  have  been  good.  The  pool  he  condemned  was  a 
**freak,"  it  proved  very  small  in  area  and  short  lived.  It  was  not  as  profit- 
able as  the  start  of  the  first  well  indicated  and  its  total  production  was  not 
equal  to  the  cost  of  tlie  many  dry  holes  drilled  trying  to  find  an  extension  in 
some  direction  from  the  wrong  side  of  the  anticlinal.  Meantime  the  dis- 
credited engineer-geologist  did  better  by  locating  an  oil  pool  in  West  Virginia 
on  the  right  side  of  the  anticline,  which  "produced  the  goods." 

Xo  less  than  ten  productive  horizons  have  been  found  in  West  Virginia. 
Where  conditions  are  right  and  one  sand  fails  to  yield  either  oil  or  gas,  the 
operator  usually  goes  deeper,  until  he  has  tried  the  ten.  It  is  *'hard  luck" 
when  not  one  out  of  so  manv  rocks  will  yield  anv  return  for  the  outlav.  The 
State  has  been  very  rich  in  its  oil  and  gas  deposits,  from  which  many  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  realized.  Many  more  millions  are  yet  to  be  earned  from 
those  fields.  West  Virginia  is  also  extremely  rich  in  coal  and  other  bitumens, 
the  oddest  deposit  being  that  in  Ritchie  County,  where  were  located  the  Ritchie 
Mines.  Before  the  industrial  discovery  of  petroleum,  when  the  manufacture 
of  oil  from  coal  was  becoming  an  important  process,  this  Ritchie  Mine  deposit 
was  discovered,  near  the  South  Fork  of  Hughes  River.  It  was  supposed  to 
be  coal,  but  it  had  peculiar  properties  and,  unlike  coal,  the  "seam"  was  not 
horizontal,  but  perpendicular.  The  material  was  found  to  be  highly  inflam- 
mable, igniting  readily  when  a  lighted  match  was  held  to  it,  and  it  was  rich  in 
oil.  Johnson  Camden,  afterwards  United  States  Senator,  and  others,  pur- 
chased the  deposit,  erected  a  large  plant  for  extracting  and  refining  the  oil  and 
started  operations  hopefully.  It  looked  like  a  profitable  enterprise  until  the 
discovery  of  petroleum  and  the  simultaneous  caving  of  the  fifth  level  in  the 
mine,  which  cost  the  lives  of  four  men.  The  works  w^ere  abandoned.  The 
group  of  brick  factory  buildings,  standing  amid  forest  trees  was  one  of  the 
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remarkable  sights  tliat  met  the  gaze  of  the  oil  man  when  the  immediate  vicinity 
was  tested  for  petroleum  in  i8go.  In  the  light  of  knowledge  gained  from 
thirty  years  of  oil  development,  the  Ritchie  Mine  was  no  longer  classed  as 
coal,  but  was  known  to  be  solidified  petroleum.  There  is  a  great  "fault"  in 
the  geological  formation  in  that  region  and  the  Ritchie  Mine  is  a  fissure,  eight 
to  twelve  feet  wide  and  of  unknown  length,  filled  with  pure  bitumen,  solidified 
and  compressed.  The  Ritchie  Mine  coal  oil  works  were  turning  out  real 
"kerosene"  when  petroleum  was  classed  chiefly  as  a  hindrance  and  a  nuisance 
in  the  operation  of  salt  wells,  but  the  fact  was  not  then  known. 

From  the  first  assault  on  West  Virginia  in  1889  there  was  a  return  to 
Southwestern  Pennsylvania.  Many  small  i)oois  were  opened  in  Washington, 
Greene.  Beaver  and  Allegheny  Counties.  In  1891  the  McDonald  |)Ool  was 
opened,  partly  in  Allegheny  and  partly  in  \\"ashington  County.  A  new  gusher 
record  was  established  in  this  pool,  the  well  of  J.  M.  (iuffey  &  Co.,  on  the 
Matthews  farm  and  also  that  of  Greenlee  &  l^'mst  on  the  Mevey  farm, 
making  14.000  barrels  in  one  day.  This  pool  had  the  effect  of 
greatly  depressing  the  speculative  market.  In  rapid  increase  of  production 
this  was  one  of  the  most  spectacular  of  the  white  sand  pools,  hut  being  near 
Pittsburgh,  with  a  good  train  service,  it  was  entirely  lacking  in  the  struggle  to 
provide  food  and  shelter  that  has  marked  so  many  oil  developments.  The 
city  had  acconnuodations  and  attractions  fi)r  all.  Tlie  McDonald  oil  was 
obtained  from  a  sand  below  the  "fiordon,"  or  "third,"  and  was  classed  as  the 
"fifth"  sand.  The  oil  region  of  West  Virginia  transformed  a  hilly,  povert}'- 
stricken  agricultural  section  to  a  wealthy  country.  Railroads  were  built 
among  the  monstrous  hills,  the  county  towns  grew  to  cities,  so  that  ten  years 
after  the  discovery  at  Mannington  the  business  of  the  entire  State  had  in- 
creased more  than  three  fold.  The  taxalile  valuation  had  mounted  by  millions 
and  the  population  had  almost  doubled. 


CHAPTER  VII.  ^ 

WESTIVARD  HO,  IN  OIL. 

While  the  West  Virginia  and  Lima  fields  were  engrossing  public  atten- 
tion, J.  M.  Guffey  and  John  Galey  heard  that  natural  gas  had  been  found  in 
Kansas.  In  1894  they  had  investigated,  verified  the  report,  leased  a  great 
tract  of  land  and  drilled  a  well  near  Xeodesha.  It  struck  oil.  At  the  best 
it  was  a  ten  barrel  well  and  the  product  was  inferior.  In  distillation  it  left  a 
residue  of  asphalt  instead  of  the  paraffine  of  the  Pennsylvania  crude.  Like 
the  oil  of  California  it  was  on  the  asphalt  base.  A  second  test  gave  similar 
results.  But  Guffey  &  Galey  kept  on  drilling  until  they  had  a  production  of 
several  hundred  barrels  daily.  They  also  found  gas  in  abundance.  The  mere 
discovery  of  oil  and  gas  in  a  remote  region  does  not  constitute  good  fortune ; 
it  requires  capital  to  get  the  stuff  to  market.  Guffey  &  Galey  soon  decided 
they  would  be  compelled  to  build  a  refinery,  or  a  long  pi[>e  line,  or  both,  if 
thev  were  to  utilize  their  new  oil  field.  Thev  liad  interests  elsewhere  that  de- 
manded  the  active  employment  of  their  capital,  so  they  had  not  enough  avail- 
able to  handle  s<3  large  an  enterprise.  They  appealed  to  tlie  Standard  Oil 
Company.  The  Standard  investigated,  ])ecame  interested  and  finally  pur- 
chased the  whole  proi)erty.  This  company  realized  tliat  this  new  source  of 
supply  was  500  miles  nearer  to  a  large  inland  market  than  its  nearest  refinery 
at  \\'hiting,  Indiana.  It  could  save  the  freight  and  sell  the  manufactured 
products  that  much  chea|)er. 

The  development  of  the  Kansas  oil  field  then  began  in  earnest.  P'irst 
the  Guffey  &  Galey  proj)erty  was  transferred  to  the  Forest  Oil  Company,  and 
then  two  Kansas  corjKjrations  were  organized — Tlie  Prairie  Oil  and  Gas  Com- 
pany, empowered  to  produce,  purchase,  transport,  store  and  sell  oil  and  gas; 
and  the  Standard  Oil  Com])any  of  Kansas,  to  refine  crude  petroleum  and  mar- 
ket its  products.  A  refinery  was  built  at  Xeodesha  and  a  pipe  line  system  in- 
stalled for  gathering  the  oil.  Other  producers  soon  entered  the  field,  the  pro- 
ducing territory  was  extended  and  the  pipe  line  system  enlarged.  Another 
and  larger  refinery  was  erected  near  Kansas  City  and  a  tnmk  pii>e  line  was 
laid  to  it  from  the  prorlucing  region,  80  miles  distant.  Kansas  was  then 
ready  for  the  l)oom.  Th.ere  was  a  "spot  cash"  market  for  oil  as  soon  as  pro- 
duced. 

In  the  meantime  (iuffey  &  Galey  had  gone  southward  tr>  Corsicana,  Texas. 
They  drilled  and  found  oil  and  gas:  the  wells  were  small,  as  they  were  in 
Kansas.  But  they  found  two  pnKluctive  sands,  the  one  yielding  a  low  gravity 
oil,  and  the  other  a  much  higher  gravity.  Again  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
followed  the  lead,  built  a  refinery  and  began  serving  the  Texas  trade  with 
cheaper  pro<lucts,  l)ecause  long  transpr>rtation  was  eliminated.  But  the  laws 
of  Texas  were  hostile  to  **trusts''  and  the  big  company  was  .s<x)n  under  fire  of 
prosecution,  along  with  the  partly  owned  marketing  concern,  the  Waters- 
Pierce  Oil  Company.       Cr)Ionel  Guffey  moved  on  to  Beaumont,  led  thither  by 
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Captain  Lucas,  The  first  well  was  drilled  on  Spindle  Top,  and  the  American 
oil  world  was  shocked  by  the  report  of  a  gusher  doing  65,000  barrels  a  day. 
It  was  soon  learned,  however,  that  the  oil  was  very  heavy,  on  an  asphalt  base 
and  distinctly  of  a  fuel  grade.  Yet  it  was  the  largest  well  ever  struck,  out- 
side of  the  Baku  district  in  Russia,  and  it  created  a  sensation.  The  Standard 
Oil  Company  was  invited  to  Spindle  Top.  but  it  declined  to  go  on  the  grounds 
that  its  business  was  primarily  the  refining  of  oil.  while  this  was  fuel,  and 
that  Texas  was  too  unfriendly  to  risk  large  investments  there. 

The  J.  M.  Gnffey  Petroleum  Company,  capitalized  at  $15,000,000,  was 
organized  to  provide  pi]ie  and  handling  facilities,  and  a  pipe  line  was  started 
from  Beaumont  to  Port  Arthur,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Then  followed  the 
speculative  furore  in  Texas  that  rivaled  Pithole  and  the  Pithole  era.  Drilling 
was  done  again  on  acre  and  half  acre  leases  and  oil  company  stocks  were  sold 
by  thousands  of  shares.  Much  money  was  made,  princi|)ally  by  those  who 
organized  the  companies,  and  the  fun  was  fast  and  furious  while  it  tasted. 


After  Spindle  Top  came  Sour  Lake.  Hatson  Prairie  and  the  other  Texas  ami 
Southern  Jjunsiana  pools.  Of  the  many  corporations  organized  in  the  flush 
time,  few  survive.  The  J.  M.  <  iulTey  Pelrolenm  Company  gave  rise  to  the 
Gulf  Kefininj;  Conip;iny.  the  ( lulf  Pi]M.'  Line  Company  and  ihe  (iuffey  Oil  Com- 
ixiiiy,  W.  I..  Mollon  hein^  pri'sidcnl  of  ilie  grou]).  J.  M.  GufFey  having  retired 
from  them  sevenil  yf[irs  helorc.  The  'IV\as  Coni]>any,  J,  L.  Cullinan,  presi- 
dent, has  also  jjrown  into  an  intcr-tato  and  inicrnational  producing,  transport- 
ing and  rcliiiin^  coiii|iany.  ii\alin,i;  the  Gull  RiTinirig  l.'iini]iany  in  the  magni- 
tnde  of  its  o]K'rations, 

'i'lio  Texas  ■'cM'iu-ini-nt"  li:nl  a  prut'oiniil  intlncnce  upon  the  development 
in  Kansas,  'I'hc  lalti'C  ^oon  lia.l  almost  as  many  stock  promotions  as  the  Lone 
Star  State,  with  the  elfeet  of  siiniiilatiiis;  operations  and  arousing  an  intense 
jx^puiar  interest.  Ihe  pro.hu-ini;  lields  were  vapiilly  extended.  Under  any 
circumstances  stoeklioliler-  in  a  majoiiiy  of  these  Kansas  companies  must  have 
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suffered  losses,  but  misfortunes  do  not  come  singly,  and  in  1904  the  wild- 
catter had  crossed  the  Kansas  State  line  and  begun  a  development  in  the  Indian 
Territory  and  the  Osage  Indian  Reservation,  in  Oklahoma  Territory.  On 
lands  of  the  Cherokees  a  prolific  shallow  sand  was  found,  and  on  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  Osage  Reservation  deeper  drilling  developed  gushers.  Above  all 
it  was  soon  learned  this  deep  sand  oil  was  of  a  much  better  refining  grade  than 
that  in  Kansas.  The  production  rapidly  mounted  above  any  possible  require- 
ments of  the  states  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
It  became  evident  that  the  oil  would  have  to  be  marketed  at  a  distance  and 
the  price  began  to  decline.  The  prospects  of  dividends  from  the  Kansas  com- 
panies vanished  completely  and  the  stockholders  became  clamorous.  To  di- 
vert wrath  from  themselves  the  promoters,  many  of  them  with  too  little  ex- 
perience in  the  oil  business  to  understand  what  was  happening,  laid  the  whole 
blame  on  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  indignation  grew  intense. 

Perplexed  Americans  turn  inevitably  to  their  popular  legislative  as- 
semblies for  relief.  It  is  the  history  of  Congress  and  the  legislatures.  Kan- 
sans  went  to  the  Legislature  at  Topeka  and  the  bills  introduced  and  urged 
during  the  session  of  1905  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole  country. 
Among  the  measures  proposed  was  an  oil  refinery  to  be  operated  by  the  State, 
employing  convicts  in  the  State  penitentiary.  This  bill  was  passed,  but  was 
declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas.  Had  it  been  up- 
held as  legal  by  the  court  it  would  have  been  impossible.  Railroad  rates  on 
oil  were  limited  by  statute,  pipe  line  regulations  were  adopted,  and  oil  and 
gas  inspection  laws  were  enacted  that  have  provided  useless  jobs  for  politicians 
ever  since.  However,  no  laws  gave  any  assistance  to  oil  producers.  Prices 
fell  more  rapidly  than  before,  pipe  lines  and  refineries  were  hampered  in  tlieir 
operations,  railroads  were  rendered  liostile  to  the  industry  and  practical  ruin 
fell  upon  the  oil  fields  of  Kansas.  The  oil  star  of  the  territories  was  in  the 
ascendant.  Sent  there  during  the  agitation  to  investigate  conditions,  the 
writer  gave  his  opinion  in  Marcli,  1905,  that  Kansas  was  simply  being  drowned 
in  the  flood  of  oil  from  the  territories,  which,  if  pipe  line  and  storage  facilities 
could  be  provided,  would  mount  in  six  months  to  120,000  barrels  a  day.  This 
is  history,  long  ago  verified. 

The  last  Territorial  Assembly  of  Oklahoma  adjourned  in  Guthrie  a  week 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  Kansas  Legislature  at  Topeka  in  1905.  It  had 
before  it  bills  similar  to  those  adopted  by  Kansas,  but  rejected  practically  all 
of  them,  or  adjourned  before  they  were  disposed  of.  However,  the  agitation 
had  a  profound  eflFect  upon  the  deliberations  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of  Oklahoma — then  admitted  with  Indian  Territorv  as  a  State — and  the  Okla- 
homa  Constitution  was  so  drawn  as  to  make  legal  what  had  been  declared  un- 
constitutional in  Kansas.  These  provisions,  and  statutes  afterwards  enacted, 
have  caused  much  trouble  for  oil  producers,  but  more  particularly  for  pipe 
lines  and  marketers  in  the  new  State,  including  interstate  gas  lines.  Restric- 
tions of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  aflFecting  Indian  lands  and  allotments 
in  severalty  have  also  been  annoying.  Despite  all  these  Oklahoma  made  a 
world  record  in  the  development  of  production  from  its  fields  and  in  1908,  its 
total  of  47,580,000  barrels  was  the  largest  among  the  States.  It  has  since 
yielded  first  place  to  California,  but  its  19 10  production  has  exceeded  that  of 
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1908.     The  rate  of  production  uf  California  iinlicates  more  tlian  77.000.000 
barrels  for  igio. 

Local  refineries  sprang  up  in  Kansas  and  Okiahoma.  as  they  had  in 
Texas.  They  absorbed  much  of  the  local  and  near  markets  for  the  products, 
the  most  profitable  part  of  the  business.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  interests 
were  compelled  to  seek  an  outlet  for  the  oil  in  the  export  trade.  Two  eight- 
inch  pipe  lines  were  laid  to  connect  in  Indiana  with  the  system  extending  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard:  these  cost  many  millions  of  dollars.  Prices  of  crude  at 
the  wells  naturally  fell,  as  the  cost  of  transportation  had  to  be  deducted. 


Production,  however,  exceeded  the  capacity  of  the  pipe  lines  and  storage  tanks 
were  erected  at  a  rate  not  paralleled  in  the  previous  history  of  petroleum.  The 
Prairie  Oil  and  Gas  Company  now  has  more  than  40,000.000  barrels  of  Okla- 
homa oil  in  iron  tankage. 

The  Gulf  Refining  Company  constructed  an  eight-inch  pipe  line  into 
Oklahoma  from  its  Texas  terminal,  500  miles,  and  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  Texas  Company.  These  found  more  oil  than  they  could  handle  in  the 
Glenn  pool,  south  of  the  Arkansas  River.  The  three  great  pipe  lines  were 
unable  to  cope  with  the  flood  of  oil.  aided  by  the  many  local  refineries  and 
others  who  shipped  oil  in  tank  cars.  The  situation  was  without  precedent  and 
naturally  affected  prices  in  other  fiekls.  The  Standard  interests  have  since 
established  a  modern  refining  plant  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  and  constructed  an 
eight-inch  pipe  line  thence  from  Oklahoma,  through  Arkansas.  The  three  big 
companies,  in  lively  competition,  have  built  up  a  large  trade  in  fuel  nil  and  put 
the  proihicts  into  the  eastern  domestic  markets  anfl  the  markets  abroad,  but 
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the  whole  business  lias  been  on  a  scale  of  low  prices,  with  much  cost  for  trans- 
portation, converting  plants  and  storage. 

The  latest  American  oil  field  of  world  importance  is  that  in  Caddo  parish, 
Louisiana,  extending  over  into  the  edge  of  Texas.  Unlike  the  previous  de- 
velopments in  that  region,  tlie  Caddo  field  is  yielding  a  high  gravity  oil  on  a 
paraffine  base.  The  field  was  opened  by  the  J.  C.  Trees  Oil  Company,  the 
first  well  being  drilled  on  the  Stiles  tract.  It  flowed  at  the  rate  of  2,500  bar- 
rels a  day  for  many  months.  Other  wells  have  l>een  larger,  one  of  the  Pro- 
ducers Oil  Company  being  credited  with  25.000  barrels  for  one  day.  rcooo 
barrels  m()re  than  the  Guffey  well  on  the  Matthews  farm,  at  McDonald,  Pa. 
Thus,  the  new  field  holds  the  single  day's  record  for  one  well  producing  high 
gravity  oil.  The  district  has  had  a  production  of  53,000  barrels  in  one  day, 
surpassing  the  record  of  Cherry  Grove  in  1882. 
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Texas  has  the  record  of  the  largest  production  from  one  well  for  a  single 
day,  the  Lucas  &  GufTey  at  Spindle  Top.  California  has  the  largest  produc- 
tion from  a  single  well,  the  Lakeview,  which  started  at  fully  50,000  barrels  a 
■day  and  kept  up  that  rate  of  production  for  several  months.  These  records 
are  American.  The  Baku  district,  in  Russia,  has  produced  larger  wells  than 
Spindle  Top.  but  none  that  has  continued  gnsliing  at  a  great  rate  as  long  as 
the  Lakeview.  What  the  future  has  in  store  none  may  prophesy,  but  this 
wonderful  industry  has  not  reached  the  limit  of  its  expansion.  It  is  in  its 
infancy,  although  from  the  first  production  has  Ijeen  pushed  more  rapidly  than 
genius  and  energy  could  create  or  cultivate  a  market  for  the  output.  Out 
of  this  fact  have  grown  the  many  agitations,  for  which  this  industry  has  lieen 
noted,  which  have  stirred  the  |X)litics  of  States  and  the  Nation,  and  extended 
to  foreign  lands. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

PITHOLE  CITY. 

Wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken  the  fame  of  Pithole  has 
spread.  It  grew  from  an  isolated  farming  community  to  a  city  with  about 
9,000  resident  population,  and  a  floating  population  of  that  many  more,  dur- 
ing 1865.  This  was  the  era  of  wildest  speculation  in  oil  company  stocks,  just 
after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  when  the  currency  was  inflated  and  when  the 
adventurous  thousands  of  two  great  armies  were  seeking  some  excitement  in 
peaceful  avocations  to  compensate  for  the  lack  of  that  formerly  found  on 
fields  of  carnage.  Hundreds  of  sutlers  and  camp  followers  in  general,  were 
also  seeking  other  fields  of  conquest  and  the  hurly  burly  of  the  oil  region  ap- 
pealed to  them.  They  aided  materially  in  adding  to  the  Pithole  frenzy  in  all 
its  features.  Army  officers  and  soldiers  were  conspicuous  in  the  industrial 
and  speculative  affairs  of  the  place;  camp  followers  w^ere  among  those  who 
conducted  gambling  joints  on  the  open  streets  and  flaunted  vice  in  the  faces 
of  the  moving  throng.  '  Pithole  was  the  one  oil  town  where  gamblers  plied 
their  trade  by  the  wayside,  crying  their  business  to  the  multitude,  after  the 
manner  of  barkers  at  a  county  fair.  It  differed  not  greatly  from  others  in  its 
equipment  of  dram  shops  and  more  secret  vice.  But  Pithole  possessed  the 
sterling  virtues  as  well  and  was  the  alembic  in  which  was  tried  out  the  metal 
of  many  good  citizens,  who  have  since  made  the  world  better  for  their  living 
in  it.  It  went  under  high  pressure,  as,  indeed,  does  the  serious  business  of 
the  petroleum  industry  everywhere,  so  the  moments  of  relaxation  may  have 
been  rather  more  hilarious  than  the  dictates  of  decorum  sanction  in  older 
towns.  Pithole  differed  from  other  oil  towns,  where  excitement  has  been 
great,  in  the  erection  of  costly  hotels  and  other  structures  for  the  ephemeral 
purpose.  The  builders  of  Pithole  did  not  know  how  evanescent  an  oil  field 
might  be.  The  collapse  of  Pithole  was  not  more  sudden  than  that  of  many 
successors  on  a  slightly  smaller  scale.  It  was  virtually  built  in  six  months 
and  its  glory  had  departed  a  year  after  it  had  reached  the  zenith  of  its  great- 
ness. Numerous  fires  assisted  in  removing  the  superfluous  buildings.  To-day, 
the  site  is  occupied  by  half  a  dozen  farms  and  their  buildings,  some  of  which 
betoken  comfort  and  the  prosperity  that  arises  from  a  responsive  soil.  The 
one  conspicuous  survival  of  the  boom  time  is  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
endowed  by  the  late  Robert  Duncan,  which  surmounts  the  highest  hill  and  is 
ample  for  a  congregation  ten  times  larger  than  any  that  has  gathered  within 
its  portals  for  more  than  thirty  years.  A  part  of  the  endowment  of  this 
church  and  the  one  at  Plumer  has  been  sequestered  by  appointed  trustees. 

A  visit  to  the  site  of  the  vanished  town  is  interesting  and  pathetic.  Of 
the  once  busy  and  muddy  streets,  naught  remains  save  the  grass-grown 
grades,  flanked  on  either  side  by  depressions  representing  the  cellars  of  huge 
hotels,  fine  residences,  banks  and  other  places  of  business.  In  these  cellars 
may  be  noted  an  occasional  seedling  apple  tree,  full  grown  or  a  forest  speci- 
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men  twenty-five  feet  high,  the  squares  near  the  elevated  church  maturing  a 
goodly  crop  of  buckwheat.  These  trees  are  mute  reminders  of  the  flight  of 
time  since  Pithole  was  the  most  talked  of  citv  on  the  continent. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  **History  of  Pithole,"  by  **Crocus/'  will 
give  a  more  lifelike  view  than  anything  that  might  be  written  now.  The 
author,  whose  nom  de  plume  of  "Crocus"  was  widely  known,  was  the  late 
Charles  C.  Leonard,  a  brave  soldier  and  a  newspaper  writer  of  ability.  He 
gathered  news  for  the  Pithole  Record,  the  town's  daily  newspaper,  and,  after 
the  bubble  had  burst  drifted  away.  He  attained  considerable  fame  as  a  hu- 
morist while  in  Cleveland  and  died  from  the  effects  of  wounds  received  in 
battle  during  the  war  of  tlie  Rebellion.  No  apology  is  oflfered  for  quoting  so 
liberally  from  his  pages,  but  due  homage  is  tendered  to  his  memory  and  his 
genius.  The  '^History"  was  printed  and  published  in  Pithole,  1867,  when 
the  town  was  rapidly  on  the  down  grade : 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Two  years  ago  the  traveler  passing  through  this  part  of  the  Township  of  Cornplanter 
would  have  found  it  a  barren  and  almost  uninhabited  district.  The  few  backwoodsmen 
it  sustained  depended  more  upon  their  rifles  and  the  products  of  the  forest  for  a  living 
than  their  farms.  Money  existed  as  a  general  thing  only  in  the  imagination;  greenbacks 
were  unknown,  and  less  than  ten  years  since  we  feel  safe  in  saying  that  not  $100,000 
was  in  circulation  in  the  country  contiguous  to  Oil  Creek.  The  settlers  who  then  in- 
habited this  region  little  dreamed  of  the  vast  treasures  lying  beneath  their  farms,  but 
in  their  peaceful  homes  cared  not  for  the  outside  world,  its  cares  or  pleasures,  and  the 
idea  of  thriving  and  populous  cities  springing  up  on  their  farms  never  entered  their 
minds.  But  upon  the  discovery  of  oil  by  the  United  States  Petroleum  Company,  on  the 
Thomas  Holmden  farm,  an  immense  business  si)rang  up  as  if  by  magic  along  the  entire 
Pithole  valley.  The  necessity  of  a  business  center  soon  became  apparent.  The  Thomas 
Holmden  farm,  upon  which  was  the  famous  U.  S.  well,  being  the  point  of  production, 
naturally  became  the  center  of  trade.  Thither  thousands  daily  rushed,  bearing  with 
them  capital  from  every  State.  It  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  at  this  time  for  a  miUion 
dollars  to  change  hands  in  a  single  day.  Fortune  seekers  from  all  parts  of  America  and 
Europe  were  attracted  to  this  cpiarter.  The  gold  of  California  and  Australia  no  longer 
tempted  them  with  its  glitter,  and  the  "days  of  oil"  usurped  the  days  of  "shoddy."  On 
every  train  they  came  rushing  to  the  "land  of  derricks."  From  the  railway  terminus 
they  scattered  on  rickety  hoises  or  rickety  coaches  over  rickety  roads  in  search  of  some 
spot  where  the  "grease"  should  shower  upon  them  "untold  millions." 

Buildings  were  erected  so  rapidly  as  to  extort  expressions  of  surprise  from  every 
lip.  Of  course  solidity  and  elegance  were  sacrificed  to  rapidity  of  construction — but  a 
people  who  displayed  such  "goaheadativeness'in  the  beginning  of  an  enterprise  might 
safely  be  trusted  with  its  completion,  and  the  Pithole  City  of  to-day  is  not  the  offspring 
of  speculative  excitement,  but  the  result  of  real  Anglo-Saxon  energy. 

The  valley  of  Pithole  Creek  had  attracted  the  attention  of  oil  hunters  for  a  number 
of  years.  Six  or  seven  years  since  some  "Bostonians"  tried  to  develop  the  upper  part 
of  the  valley  about  ten  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  and  not  long  after  the  resi- 
dents of  the  valley  followed  the  example.  One  party  set  about  digging  for  oil  with 
shovels.  Others  commenced  sinking  a  well  with  horse  power,  and  still  another  went  to 
drilling  with  water  power.  All  of  these  attempts  were  on  the  McKinney  farm,  where 
the  holes  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Homestead  well,  and  the  odd  looking  derrick  near 
the  burying  ground,  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  Boston  parties  struck  heavy  water  veins, 
which  they  could  not  master,  and  turned  their  attention  to  the,  at  that  time,  more  prom- 
ising oil  field  on  Oil  Creek. 

The  history  of  Pithole  commences  properly  with  the  first  operations  of  the  United 
States  Petroleum  Company.  'We  next  give  the  following  sketch  of  the  first  develop- 
ments made  by  that  organization. 


The  United  States  Petroleum  Company. 

Was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1864  by  Frederick  W.  Jones,  J.  Nelson  Tappan,  of 
New  York  City;  James  Faulkner  and  J.  N.  Frazier,  then  connected  with  the  Humboldt 
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Rennlng  Company,  or  Pluraer.  J.  N.  Frazier  atterwarda  becime  auiiertntendent.  and 
was  considered  one  of  the  best  oil  operators  In  tbe  country.  From  tbe  date  of  this 
company's  organization  commenced  the  growtli  and  prosperity  of  Pithole,  although  It 
was  not  until  the  succeeding  year  that  the  city  was  built.  Leases  were  at  once  pur- 
chased upon  the  Thomas  and  Walter  Holmden  farms,  also  upon  the  Blackmcr.  Luther 
Woods,  McKlnaey,  Howard.  Van  Wyck,  Tyrrell  and  Hecliert  farms,  and  wells  were  im- 
mediately started  on  each. 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  rendered  to  the  United  States  Petroleum  Company  for 
tbe  energetic  manner  in  which  they  proceeded  to  develop  the  apparently  valueless  lands 
upon  tne  creek.  Two  or  three  wells  had  been  stmk  by  other  parties  to  the  third  sand, 
as  in  other  localities,  and  when  no  oil  was  found  It  was  deemed  useless  to  go  further. 
The  officers  of  the  United  States  Petroleum  Company,  however,  from  careful  and  shrewd 


observations,  f^'t  certain  that  there  was  a  fourth  sand,  and  that  oil  would  there  be  found. 
Subsequent  developments  confirmed  this  belief.  Had  less  energetic  parties  been 
engaged  In  testing,  and  had  the  "Frazler"  well  proved  a  dry  hole.  Pithole  City  would 
never  have  been  heard  of.  and  the  life  and  bustle  of  commercial  activity  since  witneesed, 
would  never  have  been  seen  In  this  vicinity. 

The  first  well  struck  on  Pithole  Creek  was  the  Frazler  well,  on  lease  No.  4,  Thomas 
Holmden  farm,  which  at  this  time  was  covered  with  a  dense  forest,  with  the  exception 
of  that  portion  of  the  farm  where  the  city  now  stands,  which  was  pasture  land  or  meadow. 
That  part  of  the  farm  along  tlie  creek  that  has  since  proved  the  moat  valuable,  was  then 
considered  the  poorest  territory;  and  the  Itlackmer  farm,  from  Its  location  and  buHln- 
like  appearance,  was  regarded  by  all  interested  as  the  most  promising  locality  and  the 
spot  where  oil  would  be  found,  if  any  where.  But  oil  In  paying  quantities  has  never 
been  produced  on  this  farm. 
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The  Frazler  well  was  located  by  Thomas  H.  Brown,  with  the  aid  uf  the  mysterious 
twig  of  witch  hazel.  A  son  of  Thomas  Holmden  and  William  Lyons  were  the  parties 
who  put  down  the  well  which  commenced  flowing  about  the  eighth  day  of  January,  1865, 
at  the  rate  of  250  barrels  per  day.  The  production  of  the  well  gradually  fell  off,  but 
upon  drawing  the  rods  again  flowed  at  the  rate  of  900  barrels  per  day.  The  finding  of 
oil  here  was  a  matter  of  much  surprise,  and  great  excitement  followed,  which  was  shared 
by  the  owner  of  the  farm  when  he  found  he  had  a  fortune  almost  within  his  grasp. 

Plumer  was  then  the  general  rendezvous  or  headquarters  of  **oilists,"  who  would 
ride  over  each  morning  and  back  at  night.  The  forest  which  covered  the  flats  was  filled 
with  innumerable  swarms  of  insects  and  gnats  which  mercilessly  preyed  upon  the  un- 
lucky individual  who  failed  to  cover  his  face  and  hands  with  handkerchief  and  gloves. 

Mr.  George  D.  Davis,  Jr.,  sold  oil  at  this  well  in  January,  1865,  for  eight  dollars  per 
barrel.  This  is  the  largest  price  ever  paid  for  oil  on  the  creek.  In  comparison  to  the 
weather  of  later  and  muddier  days,  there  was  then  sleighing  for  six  consecutive  weeks, 
and  oil  was  hauled  to  Titusville  on  sleighs.  The  office  of  the  United  States  Petroleum 
Company  was  originally  at  Plumer,  but  afterwards  removed  to  this  place.  In  all  cases 
where  leases  were  sold,  the  lessee  was  required  to  test  the  territory  immediately  or 
forfeit  the  lease.  There  were  only  three  buildings  in  this  vicinity  at  the  time  the  Frazier 
well  was  struck;  the  Widow  Lyons'  house,  a  log  structure  now  standing  at  the  upper 
end  of  Holmden  street,  near  the  old  machine  shop  of  Leard  &  Wright;  a  plain  and  un- 
pretentious frame  building  which  stood  about  the  center  of  Holmden  street,  near  the 
United  States  Hotel,  until  destroyed  by  fire  last  winter,  and  which  was  known  as  the 
Thomas  Holmden  house,  and  a  building  at  the  foot  of  Main  street,  occupied  at  the  time 
by  Walter  Holmden.  At  the  time  of  writing,  the  following  are  the  officers  of  the  United 
States  Petroleum  Company: 

Trustees — J.  Nelson  Tappan,  S.  Q.  Brown.  A.  A.  Sumner,  John  Burchill,  Charles  K. 
Randall  and  G.  W.  Smith;  President.  J.  Nelson  Tappan;  Vice  President,  John  Burchill; 
Treasurer,  A.  Somardindk;   Secretary.  F.  G.  Penning;   Cashier.  Robert  Leckey. 


The  Morey  Farm. 

This  piece  of  land  was  for  a  long  time  after  the  discovery  of  oil  on  Pithole  Creek 
considered  of  very  little  value;  in  fact,  good  for  nothing  except  "buckwheat  and  specu- 
lation." Those  who  put  down  wells  u])on  this  territory  were  laughed  at  for  their  pains, 
and  when  a  certain  well  (afterwards  one  of  the  best)  was  to  be  tested,  it  was  done  in 
the  night  and  under  the  cover  of  darkness,  so  fearful  were  the  owners  of  derision  and  a 
dry  hole.  But  the  striking  of  the  Burtis  and  other  wells  upon  the  bluffs  put  an  end  to 
these  troubles,  and  the  farm  speedily  became  an  object  of  interest  to  all  operating  along 
the  creek. 

As  an  item  of  inttMOst  showing  the  shrewdness  and  speculation  of  the  times,  we 
give  the  following  brief  account  of  the  purchasing  of  said  farm,  which  was  contracted 
for  by  A.  G.  Morey  and  1).  Burtis.  for  the  sum  of  $300,000,  but  was  afterwards  purchased 
for  $100,000.  While  drawing  up  the  papers  necessary  to  transfer  the  right  and  title  to 
the  purchasers,  A.  G.  Morey  suggested  that  $300,000  (the  price  first  contracted  for),  be 
inserted  as  the  sum  paid  for  the  farm,  instead  of  $100,000.  the  price  actually  paid.  The 
object  of  this  was  to  increase  the  apparent  value  of  the  land  should  a  stock  company  be 
formed.  Mr.  Copeland,  the  owner  of  the  farm,  found  no  objection  to  this,  and  the  docu- 
ments were  thus  made  out.  So  far  everything  was  lovely,  but  when  it  came  to  "stamp- 
ing" the  deeds,  as  Uncle  Sam  requires,  the  owner  of  the  land  could  hardly  see  "from 
where  he  stood"  why  he  should  furnish  revenue  stamps  for  a  $300,000  bill  of  sale  when 
he  only  received  $100,000;  but  business  was  business,  and  after  much  exhortation  and 
wire  pulling,  the  stamps  were  plastered  according  to  law  and  to  the  w'shes  of  the  pur- 
chasers. Everything  now  looked  lovelier  than  ever;  but  a  nephew  of  Marcus  Copeland, 
who  had  seen  more  of  the  financial  and  speculative  world  than  his  ancient  Pennsylvania 
relative,  made  a  vi.slt  to  his  uncl(\  and  after  hearing  and  examinmg  the  facts  of  the 
case,  thought  he  "perceived  the  odor  of  a  small  rat."  or  in  other  words,  "smelt  a  mouse/' 
and  after  consultation  with  promincMit  lawyers,  suit  was  commenced  by  Marcus  Cope- 
land against  Messrs.  Morey  and  Burtis  which  resulted  in  the  latter  paying  $300,000  for 
the  farm.     Moral:     Expend  your  "Htamps"  and  save  your  money. 

Fifteen  producing  wells  have  been  struck  upon  this  farm,  among  which  are  the  cele- 
brated Burtis,  Rice.  Clara.  Ellsworth  and  (^itv  of  London  wells. 

An  acre  lease  at  one  time  .sold  for  a  bonus  of  $r).000  and  half  the  oil.  At  one  time, 
where  four  wells  were  going  down  on  less  than  one-fourth  of  an  acre  of  ground,  three 
thirty-seconds"  of  the  land  interests  were  sold  at  $7,000  each. 
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The  Grant  Well. 

This  was  one  of  the  finest  of  the  large  wells  which  at  one  time  made  Pithole  famous. 
It  was  struck  on  the  second  day  of  August,  1865.  at  a  depth  of  604  feet 

There  was  not  the  slightest  show  of  oil  at  first,  and  the  parties  who  sunk  the  well 
put  down  the  tubing  merely  as  an  experiment,  but  no  sooner  had  they  done  so  and 
pumped  four  hours,  than  it  commenced  flowing  at  the  rate  of  800  barrels  per  day,  but 
finally  decrased  to  a  steady  flow  of  700  barrels. 

This  well  has  twice  suffered  severely  by  fire.  It  caught  fire  at  the  time  it  was 
struck  and  was  burned  again  October  10,  1865.  During  the  latter  fire  several  thousand 
barrels  of  oil  belonging  to  the  well  were  destroyed;  also  the  tanks  and  fine  office  be- 
longing to  the  company.  The  well  kept  flowing  during  the  fire,  and  it  was  several  days 
before  the  flames  could  be  extinguished.  An  account  written  at  that  time  says:  "A 
painter's  skill  could  hardly  portray  the  beautiful  scene  which  this  well  presented  while 
burning.  The  elevated  pipe  which  had  poured  the  oil  over  the  tops  of  the  tanks  had 
fallen  with  its  support  and  lay  prostrate  upon  the  ground,  the  oil  pouring  from  it  all 
the  while  and  burning  as  rapidly  as  it  flowed.  Nothing  could  surpass  the  beauty  of  this 
Jet  of  burning  oil.  Every  imaginable  color  was  presented  momentarily  to  the  observer. 
The  oil  from  this  well  flows  continuous  but  not  steadily,  about  each  successive  five  sec- 
onds it  bursts  forth,  shooting  at  least  thirty  feet  in  a  horizontal  direction.  The  fire,  of 
course,  is  all  that  is  visible,  darting  rocket-like  from  the  flame  at  the  mouth  of  the  pipe. 
The  flrst  burst  is  a  ruddy  blaze  deeper  in  color  than  the  deep  red  heat  of  the  fire  of  the 
smith;  then  as  it  rises  a  whirl  of  mingled  smoke  and  flame  is  seen,  then  the  volume  of 
black  smoke,  which  again  gives  place  to  the  secondary  ruddy  jet.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  Several 
workmen  were  badly  burned  at  this  fire,  and  one  or  two  afterwards  died. 

The  Grant  well  ceased  flowing  on  the  third  of  June,  1866,  having  flowed  exactly  ten 
months  to  an  hour.  It  is  now  pumping  20  barrels  per  day.  James  Sheakley,  Esq.,  of 
Greenville,  Pa.,  is  superintendent. 

Thousands  of  strangers  visited  this  well  in  1865,  and  various  descriptions  were 
given  of  the  same  in  many  of  the  leading  journals  of  the  day. 


But  Pithole,  renowned  as  it  was  for  its  monster  wells,  enterprise  and  the  magnitude 
of  its  operations,  with  capitalists  from  every  part  of  the  Union  developing  its  resources, 
was  destined  to  receive  still  another  attraction  in  the  form  of 

Flowing  Surface  Wells 

which  astonished  even  the  Pitholians,  who  had  long  since  ceased  to  wonder  at  common 
miracles,  but  who  were  surprised  at  the  new  freak  of  nature. 

The  hillside,  upon  which  the  city  is  located,  suddenly  commenced  yielding  oil.  The 
water  springs  and  shafts  sunk  to  obtain  water,  became  flowing  wells. 

Many  operators  without  the  necessary  means  to  purchase  a  set  of  drilling  tools,  or 
even  a  shovel,  by  the  aid  of  a  shingle  or  their  hands,  dug  excavations  in  the  soil  that 
produced  oil. 

At  first  the  story  of  these  surface  wells  was  not  believed,  and  the  leading  journals 
of  "America"  refused  to  publish  accounts  of  the  same,  believing  it  to  be  a  hoax  or  story 
manufactured  by  our  sensationalists.  But  when  the  truth  became  known,  thousands 
▼islted  these  wells,  including  many  of  the  leading  journalists  and  "savants"  of  the  coun- 
try; and  if  possible  the  excitement  was  greater  than  that  of  earlier  and  oilier  days. 

Much  speculation  was  indulged  in  at  this  time;  building  lots  commanded  high  fig- 
ures, and  fabulous  prices  were  offered  for  the  "water  wells"  and  "springs"  that  had 
previously  been  of  little  value.  No  one  has  ever  offered  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
this  phenomenon,  which  to  this  day  remains  a  mystery.  The  following  is  taken  from  the 
Pithole  Record  of  February  5,  1866: 

"As  those  who  were  engaged  in  putting  out  the  fire  yesterday  were  throwing  water 
on  It  was  discovered  by  so  doing  they  were  only  adding  fresh  fuel  to  the  flames;  and 
on  closer  examination  a  quantity  of  our  liquid  greenbacks  were  floating  on  the  water. 
A  rush  was  made  to  the  nearest  pump  from  which  water  was  taken,  and  there  we  found 
a  lively  'negro'  with  his  teeth  chattering  from  fright  at  the  flow  of  gas  from  the  spout. 
Re  had  pumped  the  well  until  all  the  water  had  been  exhausted,  then  oil  and  gas  flowed 
in  liberal  quantities. 

"The  pump  was  then  handled  very  lively,  the  oil  continued  to  come  and  the  fire 
speedily  lost  all  Interest  except  to  the  losers.  Many  disbelieved  the  account  and  could 
hardly  credit  their  own  eyesight,  thinking  the  oil  was  put  there  for  a  *sell,'  but  before 
I0119  It  was  found  that  two  other  water  wells  and  some  springs  had  commenced  spouting 
eO,  and  Incredulity  gave  way  to  belief. 
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"The  news  then  spread  through  the  town  like  wild  fire,  and  every  one  left  his  work 
and  went  to  the  spot.  We  are  all  accustomed  to  visit  the  flats  and  see  oil  flow  from 
deep  wells,  but  it  was  something  decidedly  novel  for  the  oil  to  return  the  compliment 
and  bring  its  liquid  treasures  to  our  back  doors  from  water  wells  only  sixteen  feet  deep, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  springs  that  were  flowing  fast. 

"The  wells  so  far  are  three  in  number,  and  there  are  some  four  or  five  flowing 
springs.  They  are  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Holmden  street,  in  the  rear  of  John 
street.  The  oil  is  accompanied  by  some  gas,  although  not  so  much  as  the  wells  on  the 
flats  show.  It  was  tested  yesterday  and  the  specific  gravity  is  42  degrees,  according  to 
the  United  States  Petroleum  Company's  standard.  The  water  of  these  springs  has 
been  considered  of  very  good  quality  until  last  Sunday,  when  a  disagreeable  taste  was 
noticed,  which  has  increased  ever  since.  Not  the  least  strange  thing  is  that  these  new 
oil  wells  are  all  at  least  150  feet  above  the  flats.  Perhaps  the  first  discoverer  of  oil  in 
Pithole  City  was  Mr.  J.  L.  Shelve,  of  the  bath  house,  who  discovered  several  inches  of 
oil  on  the  tank  of  the  spring  at  six  o'clock  yesterday  morning. 

"The  first  well  struck  belonged  to  Mrs.  Rickets,  a  widow,  who  has  heretofore  earned 
her  living  by  washing.  It  is  at  a  depth  of  sixteen  feet,  and  was  only  pumped  at  in- 
tervals, yet  the  oil  would  come  freely  upon  pumping,  and  fill  a  barrel  in  ten  minutes. 
Mrs.  Rickets  was  offered  at  first  $1,000.  then  $2,000  for  the  well,  until  at  last  a  gentle- 
man secured  the  refusal  at  $5,000  until  this  morning. 

"Mr.  L.  L.  Hill's  well  was  the  favorite  and  was  pumped  very  vigorously  during  the 
day,  much  to  the  amusement  of  an  admiring  crowd,  who  were  more  used  to  seeing  a 
steam  engine  with  its  walking  beam  and  other  apparatus  pumping  oil,  than  witnessing 
a  "one  man"  power  at  a  pump  handle.  It  filled  a  barrel  in  five  minutes  during  the  time 
it  was  pumped.  This  well  is  twenty-three  feet  deep.  The  owner  refused  an  offer  of 
$7,000  for  it. 

"Much  amusement  was  caused  by  a  discovery  that  the  oil  had  created  quite  a 
rivalry  among  some  three  or  four  Irishmen  for  the  hand  of  the  fair  widow,  who  had  so 
suddenly  ranked  herself  among  oil  i)rinces. 

"Many  theories  have  been  broached  as  to  how  the  oil  got  there,  and  the  most  prob- 
able of  them  seems  to  be  that  the  artesian  well  had  exhausted  large  quantities  of  the 
water,  allowing  the  oil  to  run  out  of  the  crevices  and  flow  into  the  wells  and  springs. 
A  few  thought  it  might  be  caused  by  a  leak  in  the  Meredith  pipes,  but  that  is  impossible, 
as  the  gravity  is  different  and  in  that  case  there  would  be  no  gas.  We  shall  be  happy 
to  hear   from  some  of  our  practical   oil  men   on   the   subject." 

This  excitement  continued.  The  Record  issued  thousands  of  extras  concerning  the 
new  discoveries,  and  they  were  gobbled  up  by  the  crowd  as  fast  as  printed.  People 
from  all  parts  of  the  oil  country  came  flocking  to  see  these  curiosities.  The  ground 
seemed  to  be  fairly  saturated  with  oil,  and  was  riddled  with  holes  and  shallow 
cavatlons  from  which  the  oil   slowly  oozed. 

The  scene  resembled  the  p:old  diggings  of  Australia  when  the  "yellow  fever* 
at  Its  height.     Barrels  of  oil  were  dipped  from  the  springs  with  dippers,  and  the  bottoms 
of  a  great  many  cellars  were  found  covered  with  the  oleaginous  fluid. 

Scientific  men  wore  puzzled  as  to  the  cause  of  this  outpouring  of  nature's  wealth, 
and  their  perplexity  was  added  to  ])y  the  flow  of  salt  water  and  gas  with  the  oil,  which, 
according  to  their  experience,  was  a  most  favorable  sign. 

Many  ludicrous  incidents  relating  to  the  excitement  are  narrated,  but  as  the  author 
of  this  work  was  carried  away  by  the  "fever,"  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  relate  them. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  was  in  Ohio  at  the  time  of  the  discoveries,  but  immediately 
telegraphed  to  his  partner  at  this  point  to  secure  all  the  territory  under  the  building 
in  which  he  was  clerking,  and  commence  operations  without  delay;  this  was  done,  and 
upon  the  writer's  arrival  some  days  later  he  found  a  hole  under  the  store  big  enough  to 
bury  an  elephant  in;  but  it  proved  to  be  "dry  territory."  and  no  pecuniary  beneflts  eyer 
resulted  therefrom. 

While  the  wells  were  thus  giving  oil  instead  of  water,  men  and  women,  boys  and 
girls,  could  be  seen  with  tin  pails,  wooden  pails,  tea-kettles,  etc.,  In  their  hands  vainly 
searching  for  pure  water.  Oil  might  buy  coffee  or  tea,  but  would  not  make  It.  Nor 
were  the  tea  drinkers  alone  in  their  grief,  for  an  ancient  cow  walked  up  to  )ier  ac- 
customed water  place,  but  one  taste  was  enough,  for  she  turned  and  left  the  spot,  evi- 
dently thinking  it  might  affect  the  price  of  her  butter  should  she  indulge. 

An  Irishman  who  had  a  small  spring  was  highly  elated  at  the  turn  fortune  was 
taking;  for  said  he  "Yesterday  I  wasn't  worth  a  cint;  and  be  jabbers,  to-day  I'm  worth 
me  thousands  upon  thousands." 

Oil  continued  to  be  found  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  The  streets  and  hotels  were 
rapidly  fllled.  Strangers  who  came,  expecting  it  amounted  to  nothing,  after  an  exam- 
ination were  convinced  that  the  natural  wealth  of  Pithole  had  not  been  developed. 
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For  B.  month  the  yield  of  the  wells  and  springs  was  immense,  but  they  finally  ceaeed 
to  flow,  and  all  Interest  in  them  was  lost  In  the  larger  strikes  dally  occurring  upon 
ttae  flats. 

The  following  theory  is  from  the  gifted  pen  of  ProEeasor  Q,  ReuBkus,  then  engaged 
In  dipping  oil  along  the  creek.    We  give  the  professor's  letter  in  full: 

On   the   Flats,   January,   1867. 

Mr.  Crocus,  Dear  Sir; — You  ask  my  opinion  in  regard  to  the  Bowing  surface  wells 
of  Ptthole  that  caused  such  an  excitement  a  year  ago,  I  claim  that  owing  to  the  large 
amount  of  gas  constantly  arising  from  political  circles  throughout  the  land,  the  entire 
air  1b  Impregnated  with  benzine,  which,  when  It  rises  to  the  ground  below,  becomes 
idealized  or  confused  and  percolates  through  the  entire  soil,  Into  the  solid  cavities  of 
the  suburban  rock. 

Prom  thence  It  meanders  to  the  surface  and  is  lost  In  oblivion  or  discovered  by  man 
and  woman.  To  my  mind  It  Is  very  seldom  where  the  source  of  this  oil  may  be  found. 
But,  nevertheless,  quite  evident  to  the  Initiated.  I  analyzed  specimens  of  this  surface 
oil  Id  1866  and  found  It  to  be  ot  moderate  gravity,  and  the  best  oil  for  convivial  pur- 
poses yet  discovered. 

Should  the  above  be  of  any  benefit  to  the  public  you  are  at  liberty  to  publish  this. 

Q.  Reuskus,  Professor. 


Incidents. 

The  following  Is  an  extract  from  an  article  written  In  1865.  Some  may  consider  (he 
acccouut  exaggerated,  or  "high  toned."  bul  we  assure  the  gentle  reader  tliat  like  other 
stories  wltb  a  similar  moral,  this  Is  "founded  on  fact."  A  pen  and  mind  gifted  with  all 
the  Imagination  of  a  divine  novelist  could  not  portray  or  do  justice  to  the  scenes  of 
speculation  and  escltemeni  ot  that  lime: 

"All  day.  the  several  roads  leading  to  ihla  'oily  center'  were  traversed  by  pedeatrlan-s 
and  horsemen  (buggies  are  unknown  here)  whose  faces  jioint  in  but  one  direction — Pit- 
bole.  In  coming  to  this  place  the  first  object  that  attracts  the  attention. of  the  stranger 
Is  the  immense  number  of  teams  engaged  In  transporing  oil  to  the  nearest  points  on  the 
rallraad.  These  'oil  trains'  very  much  resemble  the  wagon  trains  of  a  moving  army. 
often  forming  a  continuous  line  For  mites.  Here  Is  seen  the  same  old  'Army  Mule'  that 
(oiled  through  days  of  war.  It  Is  doubtful  whether  he  believes  In  the  benefits  resulting 
from  a  blessed  peace.    And  we  are  sure  that  his  sensitive  nature  Is  touched  when  he 
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thinks  of  the  days  when  'government  oats'  were  plentiful,  and  he  was  the  proud  mule 
that  drew  'hard  tack  lobscouse'  for  'Sherman's  boys  in  blue,'  instead  of  a  degraded  'oil 
mule.'  You  can  distinguish  the  ex-army  mule  at  a  glance,  by  his  abject  appearance  and 
down  cast  eye.  Now  he  never  indulges  in  a  kick  up'  or  joyful  whisks  of  tail,  but  with 
slow  step  performs  his  greasy  work,  and  often  dies  the  victim  of  a  broken  heart. 

"Another  feature  of  teaming,  and  one  that  reminds  you  of  'marching  days/  is  the 
prevalence  of  profanity  among  the  teamsters.  Seated  on  his  mule— driving  with  one 
line — clothed  in  regulation  hat,  faded  blouse  and  worn  cavalry  pants,  you  are  almost 
willing  to  swear  that  he  has  tended  mules  for  Uncle  Sam  in  'sunnier  and  rebellious* 
climes;  but  when  his  wagon  gets  stuck,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  in  some  bottomless 
pit  of  mud,  then  your  doubts  are  all  removed  as  to  his  previous  occupation;  for  after 
trying  a  'gee  pull'  and  fetching  them  'haw'  without  success,  off  goes  our  M.  D.  into  the 
mud  and  amid  kicks  and  blows  indulges  oaths  and  curses,  accompanied  by  screeches  and 
yells,  which  were  never  originated  elsewhere  than  on  a  'southern  swamp  road'  and  by 
a  'demoralized  Yankee  soldier.'  During  the  early  part  of  the  day  the  moving  throng 
of  teams  tends  toward  Pithole  and  in  the  afternoon  in  the  direction  of  'Titusville'  or 
'Miller  Farm.' 

"As  you  near  the  city  you  are  surprised  at  the  countless  number  of  derricks  going 
up  and  already  erected  along  the  creek.  At  first  sight  it  seems  that  every  available 
spot  of  ground  is  occupied  by  these  lofty  and  skeleton-like  structures,  so  near  together 
that  it  appears  impossible  for  a  wagon  to  drive  between  them,  while  the  walking-beams 
in  motion  seem  in  danger  of  colliding.  But  a  near  view  shows  that  there  is  room  enough 
and  to  spare;  at  least  so  think  the  owners  of  the  land,  who  will  sell  you  a  lease,  if  it 
is  only  large  enough  to  sink  your  drive-pipe  upon;  your  derrick  must  be  put  up  on  your 
neighbor's  territory. 

"The  manner  of  sinking  a  well  may  be  of  interest  to  those  who  never  visited  the 
oil  country,  or  witnessed  the  method  of  procuring  oil.  And  as  many  come  to  the  place 
with  the  idea  that  all  the  tools  necessary  with  which  to  strike  oil  were  a  pick  and  shovel, 
and  that  the  grease'  might  be  had  by  digging  into  the  ground  a  few  inches,  the  follow- 
ing description  may  afford  some  light  upon  the  subject  : 

Putting  Down  a  Well. 

''First  comes  the  derrick. — a  lighthouse-looking  structure,  some  forty-eight  feet  in 
height,  and  a  temporary  shed  to  cover  it  and  to  shelter  the  operators  and  afford  them 
sleeping  quarters,  as  it  is  not  safe  to  leave  the  premises  or  machinery  even  for  a  night; 
if  they  did,  they  might  return  in  the  morning  to  find  that  every  movable  thing  had 
disappeared.  Even  the  derrick  and  engine  have  l)een  stolen  in  a  single  night;  and  not 
long  since  an  enterprising  thief  stole  the  tul)ing  out  of  the  bottom  of  a  well  as  fast  as 
the  owner  let  it  down  from  the  top;  in  this  manner  he  purloined  nearly  a  thousand  feet 
of  tubing  from  a  six  hundred  foot  well;  but  the  owner,  suspecting  something,  set  to  work, 
and  the  thief  was  brought  up  in  the  sand  pumi).  This  is  not  a  'fish'  nor  an  'oil'  story, 
therefore  the  writer  is  not  a  'sardine.'     But  to  return  to  the  well  and  our  subject. 

"There  is  to  be  as  many  feet  of  cable  or  rope  as  will  reach  the  intended  depth.  A 
rope  socket  connects  the  sinker-bar,  of  two  inch  round  iron;  below  this  comes  the 
'jars,'  two  pieces  of  iron  five  feet  in  length,  working  like  two  long  links  within  each 
other,  and  designed,  by  the  jar  they  cause  in  lifting,  to  more  readily  loose  the  drill 
should  it  become  fastened.  Below  this  comes  the  auger-stem,  a  round  bar  of  two  or 
two  and  a  half  inch  iron  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  length  which  is  attached  to  the  center- 
bit,  a  blunt  chisel-shaped  instrument.  The  'tools'  when  put  together  measure  about 
forty  feet  in  length,  and  weigh  some  800  pounds,  and  when  they  fall  a  foot  or  two  are 
calculated  to  make  their  mark.  After  drilling  a  few  inches  the  tools  are  withdrawn, 
and  the  sand-pump  is  brought  into  requisition.  This  is  a  tube  about  eight  feet  long, 
made  of  sheet  iron  or  zink,  and  with  a  valve  in  the  bottom.  This  sinks  of  its  gravity 
in  the  water  or  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  well,  and  when  it  starts  upward  the  valve 
closes.  It  is  drawn  up  by  steam — all  the  work  of  boring,  testing  and  pumping  is  done 
by  steam.  The  pump  is  then  emptied  of  its  contents  until  the  hole  is  cleaned.  Then 
the  'reamer'  takes  the  place  of  the  centre-bit  or  drill,  and  is  used  to  remove  all  ine- 
qualities in  the  sides  of  the  well  and  give  it  a  round  and  even  form.  These  'tools,*  in- 
cluding engine,  house,  derrick.  &c..  are  called  a  'rig.'  When  all  are  in  place  and  in 
working  order,  the  first  step  towards  boring  is  to  put  down  the  drive-pipe.  This  is 
generally  a  heavy  cast-iron  pipe  six  inches  in  diameter  (although  occasionally  a  smaller 
pipe  is  used) ;  it  is  in  sections  eight  feet  in  length  and  is  secured  at  the  joints  by 
wrought-iron  bands  put  on  while  heated.  This  pipe  is  driven  down  by  a  heavy  descend- 
ing weight,  after  the  manner  of  'pile  driving.'  It  is  put  down  to  the  first  rock,  or  at 
least  to  where  the  earth  is  solid,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  caving,  say  about  twenty  feet. 
It  is  important  that  it  should  go  down  straight,  as  it  is  to  be  the  guide  for  the  drill. 
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"Casing  is  now  being  universally  adopted.  It  consists  in  putting  down  a  three  or 
three  and  a  half  inch  wrought-iron  pipe,  and  inside  of  this  placing  the  tubing,  which  is 
a  two  inch  wrought-iron  pipe;  both  of  these  go  together  by  a  thread  and  screw.  Casing 
is  said  to  have  many  advantages,  not  only  to  the  well  using  it.  but  to  neighboring  wells. 
It  prevents  'flooding,'  that  is,  waters  rushing  in  and  forcing  the  oil  out;  really  facilitates 
the  drawing  of  tubing  for  repairs;   prevents  injury  to  the  seed-bag,  &e." 

Here  operators  count  by  "sands:"  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  sands.  The  third 
sand  has  some  water  and  oil,  but  not  in  paying  quantities.  The  fourth  sand  is  the 
oil  strata.  The  water  which  finds  its  way  into  the  well  from  the  third  sand 
must  of  course  be  ejected,  or  it  will  eject  the  oil.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  "seed- 
bag."  The  height  of  the  third  sand  from  the  bottom  is  ascertained,  and  around  th&t 
portion  of  the  pipe  which  will  rest  just  below  this  sand,  is  wrapped  a  leather  bag  filled 
with  flax  seed.  When  dry,  it  is  smaller  than  the  hole  and  goes  down  readily;  but  when 
it  becomes  saturated  with  water,  the  seed  swells  and  hermetically  seals  the  aperture, 
and  excludes  the  water  from  the  lower  part  of  the  well. 

Testing  a  Well. 

When  things  have  got  to  this  stage  all  that  remains  to  do  is  to  "test''  the  well. 
This  is  done  by  pumping  night  and  day  until  the  water  is  exhausted.  Sometimes  it 
lasts  for  days.  If  the  valves  finally  bring  up  oil  you  are  a  "rich  man."  and  can  board 
at  a  first-class  hotel,  wear  white  kids  when  at  work  on  the  flats,  and  move  in  the  best 
society  of  Pithole,  besides  holding  oflice  in  the  "Swordsmen's  Club."  If  your  well  is  dry. 
the  six  or  seven  thousand  dollars  you  have  expended,  is — to  say  nothing  of  the  "bonus" 
money — gone  up. 


The  City. 


Like  Rome,  sits  on  seven  hills  and  from  its  throne  of  beauty  rules  the  world.  This 
quotation  and  comparison  is  not  correct  but  mistakes  will  happen  in  war  times. 

As  you  enter  the  upper  strata  of  liquid  mud.  which  distinguish  the  main  streets  of 
the  town,  a  sight  is  presented  which  is  not  witnessed  elsewhere  on  any  discovered  por- 
tion of  the  globe  and  the  like  will  never  be  seen  again. 

It  is  a  wooden  town,  not  a  brick  or  stone  house  in  it.  The  streets  are  narrow,  with 
but  a  single  plank  for  a  sidewalk,  and  in  many  instances  the  plank  is  so  far  beneath  the 
surface  that  more  than  ordinary  length  of  limb  is  required  to  reach  it.  The  buildings 
on  either  side  are  of  every  size  and  shape  imaginable,  from  a  four  story  hotel  to  the 
diminutive  stand  of  a  ginger-bread  or  peanut  merchant. 

The  smell  of  new  lumber,  fresh  paint  and  the  "crude,"  is  everywhere  evident. 
Here  may  be  seen  a  building  which  is  neither  sided,  floored  nor  finished,  but  the  roof  is 
up — from  the  peak  of  which  swings  a  sign,  inf^jrming  the  public  that  "Oil  Leases"  will 
there  be  bought  and  sold  (if  the  building  gets  finished  and  the  owner  gets  time). 

The  fronts  of  the  buildings  present  a  fine  appearance,  while  many  of  the  hotels  and 
stores  have  a  neat  and  substantial  look  not  usually  seen  outside  of  "America's"  more 
favored  towns.  TUit  the  mud  in  our  streets..  Words  cannot  describe  or  poles  fathom 
it.  Empty  wagons  are  frequently  stuck  fast  in  the  center  of  our  main  streets,  and  a  day 
or  two  since  a  lady  accidentally  stepped  off  from  a  crossing  and  became  so  hopelessly 
engulfed  that  it  was  only  after  the  persevering  and  united  efforts  of  three  men  that  she 
was  extricated  from  the  mud  and  her  dilemma. 

But  the  "powers  of  mud''  are  only  realized  when  a  fire  threatens  to  destroy  the 
town.  Then  it  is  that  our  "native  element"  proves  a  blessing,  for  by  its  aid  the  fiames 
are  quickly  smothered. 


pipe  Companies. 


Among  the  many  enterprises  originated  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  oil  to  places 
of  shipment  on  the  river  or  railroad  were  the  following: 

Pennsylvania  Tubing  Transportation   Company. 

From  the  first  discovery  of  oil  in  this  section,  many  inconveniences  arose  in  regard 
to  the  transporting  the  oil  to  places  of  shipment.  Teams  were  plenty,  but  the  process 
of  hauling  oil  to  Titusville  or  the  Allengheny  was  necessarily  slow  and  costly. 

The  idea  of  transporting  oil  by  a  pipe  to  Oleopolis,  on  the  Allegheny  river,  orig- 
inated with  Thomas  C.  Bates,  of  Syracuse.  A  company  was  then  formed,  with  a  capital 
of  $100,000;  Joseph  Casey  as  President,  and  Thomas  C.  Bates  as  Vice-President.     Col. 
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Brackett  and  S.  M.  Spencer  completed  the  arrangements,  and  David  Kirk  was  first  ap 
pointed  Superintendent. 

The  laying  of  the  pipe  was  commenced  in  November,  1865,  and  oil  was  first  shipped 
on  the  10th  of  December  following.  The  business  for  the  fall  closed  on  January  23d, 
1866,  the  company  having  shipped  during  the  meantime  20.000  barrels  of  oil. 

The  pipe  is  six  inches  in  diameter,  has  a  capacity  of  7,000  barrels,  and  extends  from 
Pithole  to  Oleopolis — a  distance  of  seven  miles.  In  this  distance  the  pipe  has  a  fall  of 
360  feet.  From  its  continuous  down  grade  it  constantly  drains  itself.  It  follows  Pit- 
hole  Creek  nearly  to  the  river,  and  during  this  distance  it  crosses  the  creek  twenty-one 
times. 

Unlike  the  Miller  Farm  and  other  pipe  lines,  here  no  forcing  power  is  required,  and 
the  oil  is  by  its  own  gravity  carried  from  the  company's  tanks  at  Pithole  right  through 
to  Oleopolis  and  even  to  Pittsburg,  without  ])eing  touched  by  the  hand  of  man. 

The  Pennsylvania  Tubing  Transportation  Company  has  erected  an  iron  tank  at 
Oleopolis.  capable  of  containing  16,00n  barrels  of  oil. 

In  the  spring  of  1865  there  was  organized  the  Rochester  &  Oleopolis  Petroleum 
Company,  with  a  ca])ital  of  $100,000,  for  the  purpose  of  buying  oil  at  Pithole,  shipping 
to  Oleopolis  and  there  selling.  During  the  summer  this  companv  shipped  120.000  barrels 
of  oil. 

As  many  suppose  this  company  to  be  connected  with  the  Pennsylvania  Tubing 
Transpoilation  (\mii)any.  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  state  that  it  is  a  distinct  and 
separate  organization. 


Miller  Farm  &  Pithole  Pipe. 

The  work  of  1  lying  this  pij)e  c'uiii!nenced  in  August.  186.'^.  and  was  completed  about 
the  first  of  October  the  same  year. 

At  first  but  one  line  of  pipe  was  l:\id.  bin  businc^ss  increasing  a  second  line  was 
put  down. 

M.  E.  Van  Syckel.  cf  Jersey  City.  Heniy  C.  Ohleii.  of  New  York,  Charles  Hickox 
and  Charles  W.  Xoble.  of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  conijjo.^ed  the  oiiixiiial  company.  M.  E.  Van 
Syckle  aftei'waids  became  the  sole  owner  of  the  pii)e. 

The  length  of  the  i»ii)e  is  l.ve  anil  (jii«'-riu:ir'ver  miles:  dia^neter  two  inches.  Four 
pumps  w(M'e  originally  used  in  ijumpini:  (;ii.  but  only  one  is  now  in  operation.  The 
Surveyor  of  this  line  was  J.   W  Culver,  of  TitusviiJe. 

The  pii?e  is  now  the  property  of  the  First  National  Hank  of  Titnsville.  and  M.  E. 
Rassett   is  auent   at    Pithole. 


The  Titusviile   Pipe  Company. 

Was  organized  by  11.  K.  Picket  and  (1.  J.  Sherman,  or  Titnsville.  The  work  of  laying 
the  pipe  was  eommciupd  in  .lannary.  isr>«;,  and  ccmph^ted  l)y  the  first  of  April.  Two 
lines  of  two-inch  wri»ui:hi  iron  pii)e  extend  from  Pithole  to  Titnsville,  a  distance  of  nine 
and  one-rpiarter  miles. 

Five  engines  or  steam  i)nmps  of  twelve-horse  power  are  used  to  force  the  oil 
through  these  pipes,  which  connect  with  the  tanks  of  thirty-seven  different  wells  at  this 
place.     The  cost  of  the  pipe  was  $120.0(»0. 

The  office  of  the  ct)mpany  at  Pitho'e  is  on  lease  Xo.  5o.  McKinney  farm.  Charles 
P.  Hatch  is  Suiierintendent,  and  E.  O.  Adams,  General  Agent. 


Oil   City   &   Pithole    Branch    Railroad. 


This  is  decidedly  one  of  the  best  enterprises  with  which  our  city  has  been  blessed 
since  its  birth.     Our  citizens  had  long  felt  the  want  of  projier  communication  with  the 


outer  world. 


The  i)rocess  of  getting  freight  from  Miller  Farm  and  Titusviile  was  necessarily 
slow,  and  disastrous  to  the  merchant  doing  business  here.  Oil  could  be  pumped  through 
pipes;  but  dry  goods,  vegetables  and  notions  could  not.  and  it  was  with  feelings  of  joy 
that  we  heard  the  welcome  news  of  the  comjiletion  of  the  road.  Extras  were  issued  by 
the  press  bearing  the  glad  tidings:  "Pithole  in  America  at  last,"  and  the  event  was  the 
occasion  of  much  rejoicing.  The  i)rospects  of  the  town  looked  encouraging.  Oil  opera- 
tors could  now  step  from  the  derrick  to  their  home  circle  in  a  few  hours'  time,  and 
without  being  subjected  to  the  torments  and  miseries  of  a  ride  over  bottomless  roads. 
Pittsburg,  Cleveland  and  Buffalo  dailies  were  received  the  day  of  publication,  and  the 
mails  came  to  town  hours  earlier  than  usual. 
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The  Oil  City  &  Pithole  Branch  Railroad  was  built  on  a  charter  of  the  Clarion  Land 
&  Improvement  Company,  an  act  authorizing  the  company  to  build  branch  roads  in 
either  of  the  counties  of  Venango,  Clarion,  Mercer  or  Elk,  the  branch  not  to  exceed 
twenty  miles. 

Work  on  the  Pithole  Branch  was  commenced  about  September  1st,  1865.  The  first 
trains  of  cars  came  through  from  Oeopolis  to  Pithole  December  18th,  1865,  and  the  first 
train  from  Oil  City  to  Pithole  March  10th,  1866.  The  length  of  the  road  is  sixteen  miles, 
and  the  cost  of  construction  $800,000.  Ten  miles  of  the  road,  from  Oleopolis  to  Oil  City, 
was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Warren  &  Franklin  Railway  Company  August  1st,  1866, 
through  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  given  in  June,  1866 

This  road  was  constructed  by  Samuel  J.  Fox,  and  follows  Pithole  Creek  nearly  the 
whole  distance  from  Pithole  to  Oleopolis.  From  the  latter  place  to  Oil  City  it  follows 
the  Allegheny  River. 

In  the  summer  season  the  scenery  and  picturesque  views  which  are  seen  in  pass- 
ing over  the  latter  portion  of  the  road  cannot  be  surpassed  for  native  beauty  by  any 
portion  of  this  continent. 

The  officers  of  the  road  are  as  follows:  Directors — Wm.  Thorp,  Wm.  Reynolds,  J. 
J.  Shryock,  T.  B.  Porteous,  J.  J.  Vandergrift. 

President— Wm.   Thorp. 
Vice-President — T.  B.  Porteous. 
Superintendent — J.  Shirk. 
Secretary  &  Treasurer — J.  T.  Blair. 


The  Reno,  Oil  Greek  &  Pithole   Railroaod. 

We  are  sorry  to  inform  the  readers  of  the  ''History*'  that  this  railroad  was  never 
finished. 

The  road  is  graded  and  the  ties  laid  through  to  this  place,  but  as  yet  the  ears  of  our 
citizens  have  never  been  regaled  with  the  melodious  shriek  of  the  iron  horse,  as  he 
comes  in  on  this  line.  We  will  not  give  the  reason  for  the  non-completion  of  this  en- 
terprise. Perhaps  it  was  due  to  the  failure  of  Culver,  Penn  &  Co.,  while  some  think  it 
Dwing  to  the  failure  of  Pithole. 

For  a  while  work  was  prosecuted  with  much  energy  upon  this  route,  but  it  sud- 
denly ceased  and  has  never  been  resumed,  although  we  are  frequently  promised  that  the 
cars  will  soon  run  between  Reno  and  Pithole. 

Some  magnificent  trestles  are  built  on  this  route,  and  if  the  reports  in  circulation 
are  true  it  should  have  been  an  excellent  thing. 

We  were  informed  by  a  laborer  who  was  engaged  in  cutting  ties  for  the  company 
that  when  the  road  was  completed  persons  traveling  on  this  line  would  be  sure  to 
arrive  in  Heaven  or  Pithole  soon  after  they  took  seats.  Each  train  was  to  be  provided 
with  surgeons,  undertakers,  amputating  tables  and  other  luxuries.  The  company  fur- 
nished coffins,  to  all  who  desired  them,  free  of  charge.  Hospitals  were  to  be  established 
along  the  entire  route,  and  in  cases  of  fatal  accident  the  bodies  of  strangers  should  be 
immediately  embalmed,  it  was  thought  the  arrangements  would  be  so  perfect  and  acci- 
dents so  sure  on  this  road  that  many  would  have  their  limbs  taken  off  and  get  em- 
balmed, before  starting,  to  avoid  delay  on  the  cars. 

We  cannot  say  that  we  believe  the  story  of  the  "tie  cutter,*'  but  as  soon  as  the  rail- 
road is  completed  shall  test  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  this  model  route. 


The  Hotels  of  Pithole. 

Have  always  possessed  a  reputation  for  elegance  and  style  excelled  by  none  in  the 
oil  region.     Among  the  best  are  the  following: 

The  Chase  House 

Is  a  fine  four  story  building  situated  on  Holmden  street  and  has  always  been  one  of  the 
finest  and  best  regulated  hotels  in  our  city,  and  has  a  reputation  throughout  the  oil 
country  excelled  by  none. 

This  hotel  was  built  in  the  summer  of  1865,  at  a  cost  of  $100,000.  by  H.  Patchen  and 
S.  H.  Allen.  It  was  opened  on  the  11th  of  September,  1865,  and  known  as  the  Patchen 
House,  until  purchased  by  George  K.  Chase,  of  New  York  City.  From  its  central  loca- 
tion and  the  convenience  of  its  arrangements,  this  house  has  ever  been  the  resort  of 
oil  operators,  whose  families  were  sojourning  here,  and  is  a  universal  favorite.  Col. 
S.  H.  Allen  is  the  present  proprietor  of  this  house. 
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The  Bonta  House 

Was  erected  in  the  fall  of  1865,  by  its  present  proprietor,  James  W.  Bonta,  at  a  cost 
of  $60.(K)0. 

The  architectural  design,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  furnished  and  its  fine  location 
— being  situate  on  one  of  the  high  and  healthy  eminences  which  surround  the  town — 
render  it  one  of  the  ver>'  best  hotels  in  the  oil  region.  This  hotel  was  opened  to  the 
public  January  1st.  1866.  and  although  doing  an  immense  business  at  one  time,  it  has 
never  proved  a  success,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  to  its  owner. 

The   Danforth  House 

Comer  of  Holmden  and  First  streets,  is  another  of  the  large  and  elegant  hotels  which 
grace  the  town.  It  being  conveniently  located  near  the  oil  territory  of  Pithole — ^Its  mag- 
nificent arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of  guests,  together  with  excellent  man- 
agement— makes  it  decidedly  i)opular  with  those  doing  business  here;  and  there  is  no 
better  kept  hotel  in  the  city.  It  was  erected  in  the  fall  of  1865,  by  A.  D.  Danforth,  at 
a  cost  of  $40,000,  and  was  opened  on  Christmas  day,  1865.  H.  W.  Mabb  is  the  present 
manager. 

The  St.  Nicholas  Hotel, 

Situated  on  Holmden  Street,  although  more  unpretending  in  size  than  its  stylish  kin- 
dred, has  been  kept  up  in  a  manner  worthy  of  emulation,  and  it  is  an  excellent  hotel  la 
every  respect.     .Messrs,  Wilson   &   Scofield  are  the  present  proprietors. 

The  Morey  Farm  Hotel. 

This  was  another  of  the  grand  and  imposing  edifices  which  marked  the  days  of  "oil 
on  the  brain,"  and  for  which  Pit  hole  is  so  justly  celebrated.  It  was  erected  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1865.  at  a  cost  of  $70.0<»0.  and  was  furnished  regardless  of  expense. 

This  hotel  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  1st  of  October,  1866.  which  was  the 
work  of  an  incendiary,  who  for  some  spite  against  the  owners,  thus  sought  revenge. 


ThfMc  wi'Xi'  at  one  time  no  k'ss  than  fifty  hotels  in  the  place,  not  including  board- 
ing hoiis<'S  and  restaurants,  and  oacli  one  was  doing  a  lively  business.  But  the  hopes 
of  the  landlords  vanished  with  the  departing;  strangers,  and  the  number  of  public 
houses  rapidly  diminished. 

The  fires  which  so  frequently  desolated  the  i)lace  destroyed  many  of  these  struc- 
tures, and  many  were  never  rebuilt. 


The   Post   Office. 

P^roni  the  (jomniencement  of  o])erations  on  Pithole  C^reek,  the  want  of  a  proper  mail 
commimication  with  the  outside  world  was  felt  by  all.  Oil  City,  Titusville  and  Plumer 
were  at  that  time  the  nearest  points  reached  by  mail  bags. 

A  postoffice  was  opened  to  the  public  by  Captain  S.  S.  Hill,  on  the  27th  of  July, 
1865.  The  population  at  that  time  numbered  about  ten  thousand.  The  work  done  by 
the  office  at  this  time  was  immense.  The  first  mail  dispatched  contained  over  1,000 
letters,  and  the  fourth  mail  over  4,000.  When  the  post  office  was  ten  days  old,  upwards 
of  10,000  letters  per  day  were  handled  by  the  postmaster  and  his  assistants. 

During  the  December  following  the  opening  of  the  office,  it  was  entered  by  bur- 
glars and  the  mail  bags  stolen.  Vigilant  efforts  were  at  once  made  to  discover  the 
thieves,  but  without  success.  A  few  days  after  the  robbery  the  empty  mail  bags  were 
found  under  the  livery  stable  connected  with  the  Hubbs  House.  The  contents  of  the 
bags,  or  all  that  remained  of  them,  were  afterwards  discovered  behind  a  large  rock  on 
the  highest  point  of  the  Walter  Holmden  farm,  and  near  the  reservoir  of  the  Pithole 
Water  Works. 

The  amount  of  business  transacted  proving  too  large  for  the  then  small  office,  it 
was  removed  in  the  fall  to  its  present  location  in  the  Chase  House  building,  and  is  now 
a  model  office  as  regards  convenience.  When  business  was  at  its  height  in  1865,  it  wa* 
often  necessary  to  throw  open  every  window  of  the  office  to  accommodate  the  crowd; 
even  then  some  hasty  individual  (on  hand  just  in  time  to  fall  in  behind  a  dozen  others) 
would  buy  out  the  more  lucky  person  nearest  the  delivery  window,  and  thus  get  his  mail 
a  few  moments  sooner.  This  buying  of  positions  was  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  quite 
a  "bonus"  was  often  realized  by  the  speculator. 
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Sunday  was  the  day  for  everybody  to  go  to  the  postoflice,  and  long  before  the  ap- 
pointed time  tor  opening,  a  line  of  news-seeking  Individuals  would  be  formed,  extend- 
ing for  many  rods  down  the  street,  each  man  clinging  to  biB  neighbor  in  front,  the  line 
wavering  and  sometimea  half  a  dozen  would  go  down,  amid  the  laughter  of  those  wbo 
quickly  took  the  places  of  t))e  "fallen  ones."  wbo  were  by  this  tumble  compelled  to  go 
to  the  rear  and  work  up  gradually  to  their  old  position.  And  anything  that  had  the 
least  possible  touch  of  the  comic  about  It,  would  qnlckly  excite  tbe  risibilities  ot  the 
crowd,  who  would  break  out  In  vociferous  cheering.  To  an  attentive  observer  the  day 
seemed  any  other  than  the  quiet  day  of  rest,  known  in  "God's  country"  (as  any  place 
outside  of  Pithole  was  reverentially  called)   as  the  Sabbath. 

Much  more  of  interest  might  be  written  In  regard  to  the  postoflice,  but  we  forbear. 

A  second  attempt  to  rob  the  office  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  would-be  thieves 
as  they  were  about  to  enter. 

For  many  months  the  Pithole  postoflice  was  the  third  in  size  In  the  State — Phila- 
delphia. Pittsburg  and  Pithole  was  the  order  ot  rank. 


The  Tented  City. 

The  army  was  represented  by  many  Individuals,  who.  while  in  Uncle  Sara's  em- 
ploy, drilled  companies  and  regiments,  but  who  now  run  another  drill  from  that  of 
Scott  or  Hardee;  and  with  more  money  and  less  glory  as  a  reward. 


Owing  to  the  want  of  lumber,  buildings  could  not  be  erected  as  rapidly  as  they 
were  needed,  and  to  furnish  shelter  (or  the  hundreds  of  strangers  dally  arriving,  canvas 
houses  were  erected.  At  one  time  Ihe  hill-side  was  fairly  covered  with  these  etructures, 
from  (he  size  of  a  general's  or  sutler's  "shebang"  down  to  the  diminutive  "pup  tent"  of 
the  high  private.  A  few  fortune  seekers,  too  near  dead  broke  to  enjoy  life  in  so  expen- 
sive a  dwelling  as  a  tent,  built  themselves  "local  habitations"  of  logs,  mud  and  stones, 
with  barrel  or  stick  chimneys,  and  almost  any  day  when  mule  teams  were  plodding  along 
the  under-ground  road,  as  it  was  termed,  a  scene  was  visible  which  brought  forcibly  to 
mind  the  days  of  war.  and  it  only  needed  the  presence  of  "army  blue,''  the  sound  ot 
the  bugle,  and  the  Inevitable  picket  guard,  to  carry  you  back  to  the  days  ot  shoddy 
shoulder  straps. 

The  hotels  were  doing  a  rushing  business,  especially  about  meal  time,  and  long 
betore  tbe  appointed  time  tor  dinner  a  steady  tide  ot  hungry  and  open  mouths  flowed  In 
tbe  direction  of  the  boarding  places,  from  whence  throuRh  the  open  windows,  came  the 
clatter  of  plate  and  platfer.  as  well  as  the  savory  odor  of  roast  meats  and  "spoon  vlt- 
tels."  Crowding  around  the  entrance  of  the  dining  room,  each  one  trying  to  get  nearest 
tbe  door  by  pushing  his  neighbor:  small  men  crying  to  larger  and  luckier  ones  to  get 
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off  from  their  corns;  reverend  and  rogue,  broadcloth  and  homespun,  were  here  Jammed 
together,  often  forming  a  line  of  battle  which  extended  into  the  street;  and  presented 
a  comical  sight — if  you  were  not  very  hungry  and  could  afford  to  wait.  The  sound  of 
the  gong  was  the  signal  for  a  universal  charge  along  the  entire  line,  and  happy  the  man 
who  got  a  seat  at  the  first  table  without  being  subjected  to  more  than  hydraulic  pres- 
sure. 

Where  so  many  different  characters  and  nations  were  represented  much  lawlessness 
necessarily  prevailed;  and  although  the  stories  of  crime,  so  industriously  circulated, 
were  exaggerated,  yet  gambling,  robbery  and  shooting  were  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Before  the  organization  of  a  police  force,  a  self-appointed  vigilance  committee  dealt 
justice  to  rogues  in  Texan  or  Californian  frontier  style. 

Gambling  was  at  one  time  carried  on  in  the  streets.  We  have  seen  a  common  dry 
goods  box  sold  for  $10.  and  ten  minutes  later  it  was  doing  duty  as  a  faro  table  on 
Holmden  street. 

Street  fights  were  a  common  occurrence.  A  humorous  writer,  in  a  letter  from  the 
**Pit*'  in  1865,  says:  "The  greater  portion  of  the  population  of  Holmden  street  were  en- 
gaged, at  the  time  of  our  visit,  in  witnessing  a  fight  between  a  colored  man  and  one  of 
the  Caucasian  race.  The  descendant  of  Ham  proved  the  better  man,  and  his  antagonist 
made  a  hasty  change  of  base.  Business  generally  was  susi>ended,  and  the  folks  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  fun  amazingly.  There  had  only  been  thirteen  fights  that  forenoon,  and  the 
weather  was  not  considered  very  favorable  for  fighting  either." 

Theaters  were  established  at  an  early  date,  and  were  filled  nightly  by  appreciative 
audiences.  Murphy's  Theatre,  on  First  street,  was  really  a  first  class  place  of  amuse- 
ment and  many  of  the  leading  theatrical  stars  of  the  country  appeared  upon  its  boards 
and  played  to  crowded  houses.  Concert  saloons,  casinos  or  free  and  easys  were  plenti- 
ful, with  all  the  usual  concomitants  of  "pretty  waiter  girls."  pimps  and  beer  drinkers. 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing  "liistory"  by  "Crocus,''  it  may  be  said  Pit- 
hole  had  two  famous  organizations,  the  memory  of  which  remains  with  all 
survivors.  These  were  the  lM)rty  Thieves  and  tlie  Swordsman's  Club.  The 
former  was  the  outcome  of  the  desperate  specuhition,  failure  of  companies  to 
pay  dividends  nw  grossly  inflated  ca])ital  being  freciuently  charged  to  the  al- 
leged peculations  of  superintendents.  This  story  was  S(j  frequently  tt^ld  to 
dissatisfied  stockholders  in  the  l^ast  that  the  maligned  superintendents,  in  <i 
jocular  spirit  associated  themselves  into  the  club  known  as  the  lM)rty  Thieves 
and  many  were  the  humorous,  but  fictitious  tales  told  of  their  depredations. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  would  be  hard  for  the  world  to  produce  a  body  of  more 
honorable  men  than  those  who  com])ose(l  this  club  with  the  malodorous  name, 
yet  when  a  boiler  was  stolen,  or  an  engine  surreptitiously  carted  away,  the 
crime  was  jocularly  charged  to  this  organization.  The  tenderfoot  knew-  no 
better  and  went  from  the  city  believing  all  he  heard  about  the  Forty  Thieves. 

The  Swordsman's  Club  was  famed  throughout  the  country  for  its  ban- 
quets, balls  and  other  entertainments.  Its  headquarters  were  in  the  basement 
of  the  Danforth  House.  Imt  many  of  its  social  afifairs  were  held  in  the  ban- 
quet-hall of  the  Morey  b^arm  Hotel.  It  is  not  necessary  to  recount  the  social 
triumi)hs  of  this  club,  but  an  incident  of  another  nature  in  its  history  may  be 
of  interest.  Some  of  the  merrier  members  had  a  few  bad  hours  over  its  out- 
come. There  was  in  the  city  a  young  man  whose  mental  faculties  w-ere  not 
well  developed.  He  was  accused  of  spying  upon  the  club  in  its  executive  ses- 
sions and  of  overhearing  its  "secret  work."  The  victim  was  seized  and  taken 
to  the  club  rooms,  formally  arraigned  and  convicted  in  spite  of  his  protesta- 
tions of  innocence.  'I'he  "Mogul"  in  command  declared  that  he  must  be  put 
to  death;  that  blood  alone  would  atone  for  stich  an  outrage.  The  terrified 
victim  pleaded  for  mercy.  He  was  nearly  frightened  to  death.  Then  a  re- 
sourceful member  suggested  that  it  might  be  possible  to  save  the  life  of  the 
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lad  if  he  would  procure  a  sheep  for  the  sacrifice.  After  most  serious  discus- 
sion and  argument,  tliis  plan  was  agreed  to.  Where  the  young  fellow  got  the 
sheep  is  not  known,  but  he  produced  the  substitute  in  the  Club  room. 

The  meniljers  who  could  be  reached  were  summoned  in  haste  and  as  the 
hour  of  midnight  approached  the  ceremonies  were  begun.  They  were  im- 
promptu, but  none  the  less  snlenni  and  awful.  The  name  of  the  victim  of 
the  lark  was  given  to  the  sheep  which  had  lieen  substituted  for  the  sacrifice, 
after  which  it  was  duly  arraigned,  tried,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death. 
The  block  was  brought  forth,  the  axnian  came  forward  with  his  shining  blade, 
an  incantation  was  chanted  and  the  blow  fell.  The  blood  gushed  upon  the 
floor  amid  other  incantations,  the  young  man,  as  much  dea<l  as  alive,  was 
liberated  and  a  group  of  members  tnok  the  carcass  out  r)ver  the  hills  and 
burietl  it  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning.  But  this  was  not  the  end.  It  so 
happened  the  girls  employed  about  the  hotel  had  .seen  some  nf  the  mysterious 
movements,  bad  secreted  themselves  in  a  nioni  back  of  the  club  najni,  had 
overheard  the  arraignment  and  trial,  and  had  hear<l  the  execution  ]}crfornied. 
When  the  torrent  of  blood  gushed  on  the  fli"'r  they  rushed  up  the  stairs  from 
their  concealment  filled  with  terror  over  the  murder  they  were  sure  bad  oc- 
curred and  announced  to  the  landlady  they  would  not  remain  in  her  house 
where  such  frightful  things  hapi)ened.  TIuis  the  story  l>egan  to  be  beard 
about  the  town,  to  tiie  atnusement  of  Swordsmen  who  heard  it.  Hut  when 
the  morning  came  and  a  .search  for  the  su])pijsed  victim  began  and  resulted 
in  the  <liscfivery  that  he  had  disa])]>eared.  the  thing  assumed  a  serious  as|»ect. 
Several  highly  reputable  members  of  the  CUib  ha<i  important  business  else- 
where before  warrants  coukl  be  serveil.  The  gra\e  in  the  woods  was  located 
and  prqiaraiions  for  exhinnatinn  and  legal  inijuiry  were  made.  M  this  crit- 
ical juncture  a  Swordsman  on  bis  way  to  more  congenial  (|uarters.  acciilentally 
met  the  victim  of  the  hilarious  joke  in  Titusville,  whither  he  had  fled  as  soon 
as  liberated  from  what  he  supposed  was  a  critical  situation.  lie  was  induced 
to  return  to  Piihole  Ions  enough  to  be  seen  by  the  auihoriiics  an<l  when  he 
departed  again  was  as  much  richer  a'^  the  SwonNman's  Club  was  poorer.  An 
interesting  episode  was  at  an  end  and  the  "secret  work"  of  the  order  was 
abandoned  for  t!ie  future. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

EARLY  OIL  REGION  OIL  TOirNS, 

BY  EDWIN  C.  BELL. 

The  industrial  progression  of  a  people  evolves  the  romance  of  history. 
The  commercial  utility  of  petroleum,  or  *Vock  oil,"  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era  of  enterprise  in  the  economic  affairs  of  mankind.  Much  of  the  old 
ways  of  the  plod  of  life  came  to  an  end  with  the  discovery  of  petroleum — a 
product  generated  in  the  laboratory  of  nature.  So  great  a  revealment  brought 
into  requisition  the  building  of  hamlets,  towns  and  cities.  Consequently  the 
assembling  of  thousands  of  **oil  seekers"  in  the  valleys  of  Oil  Creek  and  Up- 
per Allegheny  river,  \\'estern  Pennsylvania,  in  the  first  years  of  the  industry, 
resulted  in  remarkable  activity.  Titusville,  in  1859,  whence  first  sprang 
commerce  in  petroleum,  was  a  forest  surrounded  hamlet — a  crossroads  rad- 
iating in  half  a  dozen  directions.  Settled  in  1794- '95,  by  Jonathan  Titus  and 
Samuel  Kerr  the  place  had  grown,  in  1859,  to  but  slightly  over  400  inhabi- 
tants, thirty-five  of  whom  were  voters.  At  this  time  the  village  was  of  the 
primitive  sort,  hardly  known  forty  miles  beyond  the  limits  of  its  defined 
boundaries.  The  nearest  newspa])ers  were  printed  at  Meadville,  Erie,  \\'ar- 
ren  and  Franklin,  twenty  to  forty  miles  distant.  An  old-fashioned,  lumbering 
stage-coach  carried  passengers  and  a  daily  mail  to  the  hamlet  from  Erie  City, 
which  lav  fortv  miles  to  the  northwestward.  Mail  communication  with 
Franklin  and  Meadville  was  had  only  twice  a  week.  During  many  years,  pre- 
vious to  the  discovery  of  oil,  the  population  of  Titusville  largely  depended 
upon  lumbering.  This  sturdy  kind  of  employment  was  the  leading  factor, 
while  a  rude  process  of  agriculture  was  an  adjunct  which  helped  press  for- 
ward the  ambition  of  the  people  in  gaining  a  livelihood. 

From  1795  to  1859,  more  than  half  a  century  had  rolled  into  progressive 
American  history.  During  that  e])ocli-creating  period,  the  hamlet  of  Titus- 
ville might  well  be  termecl  a  **back  woods"  settlement.  The  people  were  of 
the  old  time  character — pioneers — busying  themselves  with  hewing  away  the 
wilderness — engaging  in  primitive  manufactures,  such  as  would  sustain  home 
independence  from  importations — dealing  in  merchandise — giving  some  atten- 
tion to  religion — looking  forward  all  the  time,  hoping  that  better  conditions 
would  come  as  the  years  trended  toward  the  end  of  each  decade.  In  their 
efforts  they,  seemingly,  were  blazing  the  pathway  along  which  was  destined 
to  sweep  a  new  era  of  enterprise. 

One  day,  in  the  year  1858,  a  Yankee,  possessing  genius,  and  a  persever- 
ing courage,  rode  into  the  hamlet.  His  mission  was  to  demonstrate,  not  only 
to  the  doubting  inhabitants  of  the  little  village  borough,  nestled  amid  the  for- 
est-clad hills  of  Oil  Creek  valley,  but  to  the  world  at  large,  that  crude  pe- 
troleum, in  vast  quantities,  was  procurable  by  means  of  the  derrick  and  drill. 
As  a  result  of  so  extraordinarv  a  discoverv,  a  new  commoditv  of  commerce 
was  rolled  into  the  pathway  of  industrial  evolution.    So  marked  an  announce- 
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ment  wrought  a  sudden  change  in  the  affairs  of  the  less  than  half  a  thousantJ 
individuals,  who  lived  in  Titusville.     On  the  morning  after  the  27th  day  of^ 
August,  1859,  they  awoke  from  the  previous  night's  slumber,  to  learn  that  th^ 
very  dwellings  in  which  they  lived,  rested  over  subterranean  reservoirs  of 
wealth,  computable  beyond  their  comprehension.    On  that  propitious  occasion 
the  place  was  comix)sed  of  a  cluster  of  residences,  a  leading  hotel,  a  couple  of 
country  stores,  a  small  tannery,  shoemaker  shop,  harness  shop,  a  small  church, 
a  schoolhouse.  a  mill  for  grinding  grain,  and  two  sawmills  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  village.     But,  to  achieve  wealth  from  the  production  of  petroleum,  wells 
must  be  drilled,  and,  then,  await  the  pouring  forth  of  the  dark  green  liquid. 
While  this  process  of  development  was  under  way.  news  of  the  discovery  was 
carried  to  other  sections  of  Pennsvlvania,  to  other  States  of  the  American 
Union,  and  to  continents  bevond  oceans.     In  a  few  weeks  and  months  thou- 
sands  of  wealth  seekers,  in  **oil."  invaded  Titusville,  and  then  moved  down  the 
vallev  of  Oil  Creek  with  the  tide  of  the  rise  of  the  industrv. 

In  five  years,  from  August,  1839.  Titusville  was  peopled  by  from  seven 
to  eight  thousand  permanent  residents  and  two  thousand  floating  speculators. 
The  town  also  liad  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  two  national  banks,  three 
telegrai)h  lines,  twenty-five  or  thirty  liotels,  seven  churches,  central  school, 
postoffice.  ranking  thirrl  in  the  state,  and  hea(lc|uarters  of  many  oil  companies, 
some  of  whicli  were  i)oj^iiN.  h  liad  a  railroad,  built  from  Corry.  thirty  miles 
distant,  in  the  year  iSOj.  which  cost  $<So().ooo  to  construct,  and  which  paid 
for  itself  in  six  months.  At  that  time  $30,000  was  not  considered  a  very  large 
price  to  pay  for  an  acre  of  iL^ronnd  in  the  Oil  Creek  rei^ion,  which,  one  year 
before,  could  not  lia\e  been  >oM  for  ten  ^liillinjj^.  All  this  chauire,  for  better 
financial  conditions,  in  jn^t  five  years  after  Col.  Drake's  ])ioneer  oil  well  was 
completed  a  mile  and  a  half  below  Titn^xille.  Western  Pennsvlvania. 

Diu'in^  this  bnildini^  np  there  were  hn^v  scenes  in  the  orii^inal  oil  town. 
Hundreds  ot  teams  thr<>nL;c(l  tlie  streets,  drawing;  lumber,  machinery  and  oil, 
carjK-nters  were  lianinierinL:  from  dawn  to  (jark.  stonemasons,  bricklayers  and 
other  nieclianic-  were  at  work.  Well  drillers.  ])nm])ers  and  teamsters,  along 
with  ^ncli  otliers  as  came  into  town,  kept  tliini^s  lively  until  after  midnight, 
sometimes  almost  riotonsly  boisterons.  The  new  city  had  the  life  and  amuse- 
ments of  a  nnnin^  camp  at  hi^h  tide,  with  faro,  roulette  and  keno  on  the  side. 
Dram  shops  drove  a  harvest  trade  and  even  worse  vice  tlourished  on  the  out- 
skirts, (lood  citizens  were  vastly  in  the  majority  but  thev  were  so  engrossed 
with  the  production  and  marketing  of  petroleum  they  had  little  time  to  con- 
cern themselves  with  the  morals  of  any  but  themselves  and  families.  But  now 
the  Queen  City  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  as  a  place  of  residence,  churches 
far  outnumbering  the  combined  resorts  oi  evil. 

OIL  CITY'S  hTRST  DAYS. 

The  second  town,  in  the  oil  region,  to  ri.se  to  imi)ortance.  as  a  result  of 
the  discovery  of  petroleum,  was  located  where  Oil  Creek  debouches  into  the 
.Mlegheny  river,  seventeen  miles  due  south  from  Titusville.  For  many  vears 
previous  to  the  rise  of  the  oil  industry,  the  ground  whereon  was  afterward 
built  ()il  City.  ha<l  been  principally  used  as  a  halting  place  for  travelers,  rafts- 
men and  hnnbermen,  going  up  or  down  the  Allegheny  river.  The  town  had 
its  origin  in   iSfx).  and  it  grew,  from  two  or  three  wayside  taverns,  or  stop- 
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ping  places,  a  couple  of  small  stores  and  a  grist  mill,  to  the  inagniBcent  Oil 
City  of  17,000  inhabitants  in  1910.  The  first  real  settler-pioneer — who  felleil 
the  trees  and  built  the  first  log  cabin,  was  Francis  Halliday.  He  there  chose 
his  land,  some  500  acres,  in  1803,  which  lay  on  the  west  side  of  Oil  Creek 
and  along  the  north  l>ank  of  the  Allegheny  river.  .\t  this  point  the  Allegheny 
river,  in  one  of  its  bemls,  rinis  directly  west.  It  was  on  a  part  of  the  Halliday 
land  that  the  first  ]>ortion  <if  Oil  City  was  built.  In  February,  i860,  the  Mich- 
igan Rock  Oil  Company,  by  purchase,  came  into  (possession  of  the  larger  part 
of  the  Halliday  estate,  and  smm  after  laid  out  Main  street,  in  what  is  now  the 
Third  ward  of  the  city,  and  i>egan  selling  lots.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Creek 
and  along  the  north  shore  of  the  .Allegheny  river,  lay  the  (iraff.  Hasson  & 
Company  tract,  once  iiichiding  a  small  iron  furnace.  Of  this  property,  some 
300  acres  were  sold,  in  1864,  to  the  United  Petroleum  Fanns  .Association. 
upon  which  was  built  the  larger  and  l)etter  business  and  residence  end  of  the 
town,  including  Cottage  Hill.  That  half  of  tiie  town,  which  later  became 
South  Oil  City,  lies  upon  the  opposite  or  southern  shore  of  the  Allegheny 
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river,  and  comprises  lan<l  originally  known  as  the  Bastian.  Lee  ami  other 
farms.  In  1862.  William  L,  Lay  purchased  the  Bastian  estate  an<l  fcmnded 
the  town  of  Latonia.  In  the  spring  of  iW^.  tiie  Downing  farm,  adjoining 
the  Bastian  on  the  east,  was  bought  and  the  town  site  of  Iini>erial  laid  out. 
Albion,  Downingtown  I^etown,  and  Venango  City  were  local  names  adopted 
by  portions  of  this  rapidly  growing  (Kipulation.  Hy  order  of  the  Venango 
county  court,  in  1866,  several  of  these  town  sites  were  consolidated  under  the 
legal  title  of  Venango  City,  which,  as  it  grew  in  size,  extended  westward  upon 
the  lands  of  the  Lee  farm.  In  the  course  of  years  Venango  City  became  an 
important  residence  locality  for  ])eople  engaged  in  business  and  other  pursuits 
in  Oil  City.    As  a  result,  it  was  decided  tliat  the  interests  of  both  towns  would 
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be  enhanced  by  coming  under  the  government  of  one  municipality.  To  effect 
so  desirable  an  end,  the  union  was  accomplished  on  the  3d  of  March,  187 1, 
by  act  of  the  State  Legislature  at  Harrisburg.  Hence,  the  origin  of  North 
and  South  Oil  City,  the  latter  for  a  long  time  having  its  own  post  office. 

Early  in  the  development  of  the  petroleum  industry.  Oil  City  was  desig- 
nated the  **Hub  of  the  oil  region,"  and  it  has  maintained  that  euphonious  name 
down  to  the  present  writing — 1910.  The  cognomen  was  applied  from  the  fact 
that,  during  the  years  of  the  great  volume  of  oil  produced  along  Oil  Creek 
and  the  Allegheny  river,  the  rich  commercial  commodity  converged  upon  Oil 
City  as  the  port  through  which  the  larger  quantity  was  dispensed  to  market. 
The  first  transportation  was  by  wagon  and  boat,  the  second  by  railroad,  the 
third  by  pij^e  line. 

In  the  first  davs  of  its  rise  with  the  tide  of  wealth  that  flowed  from  the 
oil  wells,  Oil  City  was  considered  a  slianty  town — built  in  a  hurry  with  but 
slight  regard  for  beauty  or  permanency.  The  people,  there  congregated, 
seemed,  from  observing  the  style  of  their  buildings,  to  express  the  deduction 
that  they  were  only  sojourners  to  reap  a  harvest  of  fortune,  then  to  flit  away 
to  other  more  genial  habitations.  Many  however,  remained  as  good  and 
true  citizens.  Others  did  move  away.  During  those  early  days  the  business 
of  the  place  was  wholly  confined  to  speculation  in  oil  and  oil  wells,  and  bat- 
tling with  knee-deep  mud. 

The  ground,  along  the  river  bank,  on  the  west  side  of  Oil  Creek,  was  the 
scene  of  the  greater  amount  of  business  activity  in  the  commerce  of  oil.  The 
water  of  the  river,  in  that  vicinity,  was  fairly  covered  with  oil  barges  and 
steamboats,  while  the  wharves  were  piled  high  with  empty  oil  barrels  or  cov- 
ered with  thousands  more  filled  with  petroleum.  Amid  this  accumulation  of 
commercial  enterprise,  men,  l)y  the  thousand,  rushed  to  and  fro,  each  indi- 
vidual bent  upon  the  pursuit  of  wealth  by  means  of  petroleum. 

In  those  far  away,  historic  times,  the  old  Petroleum  House,  which  had  its 
beginning  before  the  discovery  oi  oil  in  the  Drake  well,  and  located  upon  the 
main  street  of  the  town,  now  defined  as  the  Third  ward  of  the  city,  was  the 
leading  rendezvous  of  the  men  engaged  in  producing  and  selling  crude  oil. 
This  house  had  been  re-named.  Every  morning,  men  by  dozens,  rode  away 
on  horseback  from  the  famous  ''tavern."  to  visit  their  wells  along  Oil  Creek, 
Cherry  Run,  and  over  the  hills  to  the  exciting  scenes  of  Pithole.  These  cav- 
alcades, oftentimes,  presented  the  ai)pearance  of  the  advance  of  regiments  of 
cavalry.  At  times  it  was  difficult,  in  those  days,  to  procure  a  bed  in  Oil  City 
hotels,  or  even  in  boarding  houses.  Every  room  was  provided  with  as  many 
"hard"  beds  as  it  would  accommodate,  and  each  bed  had  two  and,  sometimes, 
three  sleepers.  Conse(|uently  rest,  in  those  rushing  times,  was  obtained  under 
very  great  difficulties.  In  many  instances  men  sat  in  the  chairs  or  slept  upon 
benches  and  floors  all  night.  These  scenes,  in  some  of  the  hotels,  had  more 
the  appearance  of  military  camps  than  headquarters  of  those  who  peacefully 
engaged  in  the  occupation  of  producing  petroleum. 

But  the  daily  trend  toward  better  conditions  moved  forward  with  im- 
provement in  the  process  of  drilling,  tanking  and  marketing  the  liquid  com- 
modity— oil.  The  city  kept  pace  with  these  tendencies  of  the  progressive 
period.  Among  the  first  was  the  newspaper — the  Oil  City  Weekly  Register 
founded  January  14,   1862.     There  was  also  expansion  in  mercantile  trade 
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and  more  luxury  in  the  comfort  of  home  life.  Then,  in  1865,  the  first  rail- 
road locomotive,  on  the  newly  constructed  Atlantic  &  Great  Western  railroad, 
thundered  into  the  place.  One  year  later,  1866,  the  Farmers'  railroad  was 
built  up  the  Creek,  from  Oil  City  to  Petroleum  Center,  and,  in  the  follow^ing 
year,  the  Allegheny  Valley  railroad  was  completed  to  South  Oil  City,  from 
Pittsburg.  A  bridge,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  constructed  over  the  Alle- 
gheny river,  connecting  Oil  City  with  Venango  City,  and  a  new  structure 
built  over  Oil  Creek,  to  replace  an  old  **swinging"  bridge  carried  away  by 
the  flood  of  March,  1865.  These  were  the  beginnings  of  the  new  Oil  City. 
The  magnificent  town,  that  has  been  built  since  those  early  days — paved 
streets,  trolley  railways,  manufactories,  mercantile  pursuits,  banking  facilities, 
grand  hotels,  oil  pipe  line  and  gas  interests,  newspajjers  and  editors,  fine  res- 
idences, schools,  churches,  parks  and  broad  gauge  citizenship — are  subjects 
for  chronicle  bv  future  historians. 

At  Oil  City  is  located  the  National  Transit  Company's  shops,  where  the 
largest  oil  pumping  machinery  and  gas  compressing  engines  in  the  world  are 
built.  The  California  tyj^e  oil  pumping  engines  are  so  large  that  a  tall  man 
may  walk  through  one  of  the  cylinders  and  five  large  railroad  cars  are  re- 
quired to  carry  one  away  to  its  destinatit^n.  The  gas  compressors  are  con- 
structed direct  connected  to  internal  combustion  gas  engines,  in  double  and 
triplicate  patterns.  These  shops  also  build  internal  combustion  crude  petro- 
leum engines  for  the  driving  of  pumps  and  other  uses  of  the  pipe  lines  of  the 
system.  The  huge  factory  has  no  goods  for  sale,  its  entire  output  being  for 
the  National  Transit  Company  and  companies  affiliated,  with  the  same  own- 
ership. 

PETROLEUM  CENTER. 

Titusville  became  an  oil  town  in  1859.  The  nucleus  of  Oil  City  was  laid 
in  i860.  Lying  nearly  midway  between  these  two  towns  was  the  oil  field 
upon  which  Petroleum  Center  began  its  rise  in  i86r-'62,  and  which,  at  the 
zenith  of  prosperity  in  1869,  numbered  fully  5,000  inhabitants.  Three  hun- 
dred, six  hundred  and  one  thousand  barrel  oil  wells,  were  frequently  struck  in 
that  vicinitv:  and,  in  some  instances,  two  and  three  thousand  barrel  wells 
gladdened  fortunate  owners.  The  Maple  Shade  well,  struck  August  5,  1863, 
in  a  few  months  yielded  190,000  barrels  of  oil,  which  sold  for  $800,000.  The 
Noble  well,  on  the  Parrel  farm,  a  mile  and  a  half  above  Petroleum  Center, 
commenced  flowing  in  May,  1863,  and,  in  a  few  days  more  than  a  year,  pro- 
duced 410.000  barrels  of  oil,  which  sold  for  $2,500,000.  The  Coquette,  Jersey, 
Swamp  Angel,  Empire,  Eunk  and  Crocker  wells,  made  Petroleum  Center 
famous,  as  a  producing  section  of  the  oil  regions.  To  add  to  the  great  wells 
enumerated,  was  the  prolific  Benninghoff  Run  oil  district,  lying  north  of  the 
Center,  with  Stevenson  and  Wood  farms  to  the  westward  of  the  town,  ending 
in  the  Pierson  and  Niagara  tract,  over  the  hill,  in  Cherrytree  Run.  All  this 
territory  proved  to  be  very  rich  in  the  yield  of  wells.  The  McCray  farm. 
which  lay  upon  the  hill,  east  of  Oil  Creek  and  north  of  the  Egbert  farm, 
helped  give  Petroleum  Center  additional  history,  as  an  oil  town,  in  1870. 
With  all  this  vast  and  prolific  territory,  surrounding  the  place,  it  could  well 
bear  the  title  of  "Center"  of  Oil  Creek  oildom.  Three  hundred  barrel  wells 
on  the  McCray  farm  gave  the  owner  rich  reward.     At  one  time,  during  the 
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period  of  the  greatest  excitement,  James  McCray  was  offered  $r,ooo,CXXJ  for 
his  proijerty.  So  great  a  value  placed  ni«ni  his  oil  territory  was  refused.  By 
this  mistake  of  his  life,  McCray  failed  to  make  himself  the  richest  iTian,  at 
that  time,  in  the  oil  region.  He  saw  his  wells  dry  up  and  his  farm  turned  back 
to  buckwheat  crop  and  other  slim  agriculture.  He  died  leaving  but  a  small 
part  of  the  wealth  in  "greenbacks"  lie  once  had  under  his  control. 

The  valley  site  of  Petroleum  Center  was  settled  early  in  the  nineteentli 
century.  At  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the  pioneer  to  the  place,  foresl-clad 
hills  and  ridges  hemmed  it  in  on  every  side.  Smoothly  gliding  Oil  Creek 
swept  into  the  plateau-like  valley  from  a  gorge  in  the  hills  at  the  north  and 
out  through  another  gorge  southward.  At  the  beginning  of  1859.  the  set- 
tler. George  Washington  McClintock,  owned  207  acres  of  this  land.  At  one 
place  in  the  Creek,  oil  bubbles  had  been  seen  to  ri.se  from  the  gravelly  bottom 
to  the  surface  of  the  water  and  float  away  with  the  current.  No  sooner  had 
the  Drake  well,  at  Titusville.  proved  it  possible  to  procure  crude  petroleum  by 
process  of  steel  drill,  than  Brewer.  Watson  &  C'im])any  lea^^ed  this  McCh'ntock 


fann,  as  they  also  did  other  faniis  along  the  valley  of  Oil  Creek.  The  royalty, 
which  this  finn  agreed  to  pay  McClintock,  was  one-quarter  of  the  product. 
The  first  well  was  begun  late  in  the  fall  of  1859,  but  it  was  never  finished. 
About  this  time  Kier.  Mitchell  &  Company,  of  Pittsburg,  sub-leased  the  prop- 
erty from  Brewer.  Watson  &  Company,  and  the  first  w^ell  was  completed  June 
15,  i860.  The  head  of  this  finn  was  S.  M.  Kier,  who  first  sold  petroleum 
from  his  salt  wells  at  Tarentuin.  The  next  well  commenced  producing  in  July. 
r86:.  It  flowed  at  the  rate  of  800  barrels  per  day.  Thus  was  begun  the  oil 
enterprise  that  resulted  in  the  building  of  Petroleum  Center,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  surrounding  territory.  In  1863,  the  New  Jersey  Oil  Company 
bought  the  leasehold  of  Kier,  Mitchell  &  Company,  and  also  secured  the  in- 
terest held  by  Brewer,  Watson  &  Company.  Then,  purchasing  the  fee  simple 
from  McClintock,  that  organization  became  absolute  owner  of  the  whole  207 
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acres  of  oil  land.  After  coming  into  complete  possession  of  the  property,  the 
name  of  the  corporation  of  buyers  was  changed  to  the  Central  Petroleum 
Company,  and  the  holdings  were  stocked  to  the  amount  of  $500,000.  The 
next  move  was  to  lease  some  of  the  land  to  prospectors  for  oil.  This  was 
followed  by  adopting  measures  that  would  lead  to  enlarging  and  building  up 
of  the  town.  Leases  were  granted  to  residents,  but  no  ground  was  sold.  That 
kind  of  action,  on  the  part  of  the  company,  retarded  Petroleum  Center  from 
becoming  a  flourishing  city — perhaps  the  largest,  at  that  time,  in  the  region. 
Nevertheless,  it  did  assume  the  proportions  of  a  very  large  business  place, 
and  gave  to  the  world  a  remarkable  record  of  wealth  in  petroleum.  Not  only 
was  Petroleum  Center  remarkably  prominent,  as  a  yielder  of  great  oil  wells, 
but  the  town  also  had  a  reputation  for  marked  integrity  in  business,  and  free- 
dom of  life  among  the  people,  who  constituted  the  industrial  and  social  com- 
munity. No  town  upon  the  American  continent  was  ever  like  it;  no  town 
upon  the  face  of  the  globe  will  ever  be  its  counterpart. 

The  most  flourishing  years  of  Petroleum  Center  were  from  1863  to  the 
close  of  1870.  The  place  was  at  the  highest  tide  of  oil  prosperity,  in  the  latter 
year.  Then  the  gradual  decline  of  the  wells  began,  and,  by  1873,  the  town 
was  largely  deserted.  The  great  petroleum  industry  moved  down  the  Alle- 
gheny River.    But  little  of  the  Center  remains  to-day — 19 10. 

Petroleum  Center  was  famed,  not  only  for  its  oil  wells,  but  for  its  hotels, 
business  houses,  machine  and  blacksmith  shops.  During  one  period  of  its 
history,  the  most  durable  drilling  tools  were  made  in  the  Center  of  any  in 
the  oil  region.  The  town  had  a  bank,  a  newsj)aper — the  Record — and  it  was 
there  that  the  first  30,000  barrel  oil  tank  was  built.  During  much  of  the  time 
of  the  town's  greatest  activity,  they  only  had  one  policeman  and  no  lockup 
in  the  place:  and  this  lone  policeman  was  able  to  maintain  order.  Sometimes 
he  handcuff'ed  his  prisoners  to  telegraph  poles,  and  sometimes  he  gave  them 
a  reprimand  and  paroled  them  on  honor.  The  place  had  three  churches — 
Presbyterian,  Methodist  and  Catholic — a  school  and  temi)erance  society.  It 
had  two  theatres — Soble's  and  Akin's — concert  halls  and  whiskey  mills.  It 
had  oil  refineries,  oil  offices,  oil  pipe  lines,  and  a  horse  railroad  up  Renninghoflf 
Run,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  iSf)6.  Petroleum  Center  sui)ported 
petroleum  proud  aristocracy,  as  well  as  the  j)oor  plebeian.  One  lady — a  lead- 
ing oil  man's  wife — had  a  rich  wardrobe  of  gowns,  so  it  was  said,  and  a 
handkerchief  that  cost  $500,  gold  in  Paris.  A  gentleman — an  owner  of  an 
oil  farm — sported  a  finger  ring — diamond — that  was  said  to  be  worth  $4,000. 
He  also  wore  diamond  shirt  bosom  ornaments,  which  were  reported  to  have 
cost  $3,000.  They  had  i)eople  at  Petroleum  Center,  who,  when  they  sold 
their  land  for  $75,000,  could  not  be  sure  of  their  count  of  $500  of  the  money. 

There  was  a  brief  era  during  which  Petroleum  Center  enjoyed  unen- 
viable notoriety  among  other  oil  towns  as  the  wickedest  among  them.  Those 
were  the  days  when  Gus  Reil  and  Ben  Hogan  ran  unsavory  dance  halls  and 
the  worst  element  in  oildom  .sought  the  society  to  be  found  there.  So  long  as 
this  element  did  nothing  to  molest  the  good  citizens  little  attention  was  given 
it  and  no  eflFort  made  to  restrain  its  vices.  But  when  murder  was  committed 
in  Gus  Reil's  place  and  he.  himself,  was  charged  with  the  crime,  there  was 
an  outburst  of  indignation  that  led  to  a  radical  cleaning  up.  Ben  Hogan  and 
his  ilk  found  the  climate  more  salubrious  in  Babylon,  Parkers  Landing  and 
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other  of  the  newer  towns,  many  of  them  without  municipal  organization  or 
police  protection.  But  the  fame  of  **The  Center''  will  live  as  long  as  any  of 
its  denizens  survive. 

rousevillp:. 

Rouseville  lies  at  the  conHuence  of  Cherry  Run  with  Oil  Creek,  and,  in 
its  most  flourishing  days,  was  one  of  the  important  oil  towns  of  the  region. 
It  had  its  commencement  in  i86o-'6i,  and,  during  all  the  years  that  have  in- 
tervened in  the  measure  of  time  to  1910,  it  has  maintained  some  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  wlien  its  oil  w^ells  poured  large 
amounts  of  treasure  into  the  lap  of  wealth.  It  may  truthfully  be  said  that 
Rouseville  began  with  an  astounding  oil  fire  and  tragedy.  On  the  17th  of 
April,  1861,  Little  &  Merrick,  sub-lessees  of  Henry  R.  Rouse,  Mitchell  and 
S.  Q.  Brown,  drilled  a  well  to  tlie  depth  of  300  feet,  and  it  broke  forth  flow- 
ing large  volumes  of  oil  and  gas.  The  gas  ignited  at  a  neighboring  boiler,  a 
tremendous  explosion  followed,  enveloj)ing  twenty-eight  men  in  fire.  Fifteen 
of  these  lost  their  lives,  one  of  wliom  was  Henry  R.  Rouse,  and  thirteen 
recovered,  yet  bure  scars  for  life.  Before  he  died.  Rouse  made  a  will  be- 
queathing his  property  to  various  friends  and  objects.  Among  his  gifts,  he 
set  apart  a  sum  of  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  Warren  County,  the 
place  of  his  home.  He  was  a  man  of  excellent  (jualities  of  citizenship,  and  the 
preservation  of  a  history  of  his  life  is  worthy  of  record. 

Surrounding  Rouseville  were  the  lands  of  llie  John  Buchanan  and  Arch- 
ibald Buchanan  farms.  These  lands  yielded  prohfic  oil  wells,  as  did  also  other 
farms  in  that  vicinity,  np  and  down  the  Creek  and  for  fully  three  miles  up 
Cherry  Run.  Hie  result  was  that,  many  people  seeking  weaUh  in  petroleum, 
sought  homes  in  the  locality,  and  Rouseville  grew.  At  the  period  of  its 
greatest  prosperity,  the  place  numbered  not  far  from  3.000  inhabitants.  At 
that  time  it  was  provided  with  a  theatre,  a  newspaper — Rouseville  Bulletin 
— and  famous  Cherry  Run  Hotel.  Many  interesting  incidents  occurred  at 
this  hotel,  during:  the  earlv  davs,  when  the  oil  excitement  was  at  the  full  tide 
of  development  One  evening,  in  the  summer  of  1865,  a  party  of  oil  seekers, 
from  the  west,  arrived  at  Rouseville.  They  went  down  the  Creek,  from  the 
ternn'nus  of  the  railroad  at  Shaffer  farm,  on  a  passenger  flat  boat.  Seeking 
the  hotel  for  lodgings,  they  were  told  that  every  sleeping  place  was  more  than 
full.  But,  if  thev  chose,  thev  could  remain  in  the  ofiicc  room  of  the  house. 
It  was  raining  without,  so  the  pilgrims,  hunting  for  oil,  concluded  to  camp 
as  suggested.  It  was  after  midnight,  and  all  the  guests  had  retired  but  this 
party  of  genial  new  comers  to  the  petroleum  country.  It  was  their  first  night 
in  the  region.  Outside  the  oftice  door  lay  a  pile  of  green  lumber — boards — 
3,000  feet.  The  lumber  had  been  hauled  there  to  be  used  in  a  building.  Time 
dragged  upon  the  nerves  of  this  **sit-up*'  j)arty  in  the  hotel  office.  So,  to 
make  the  hours  shorter,  it  was  suggested  that  tliey  bring  the  lumber  into  the 
oftice.  AltlKaigh  rain  was  pouring  down  from  the  dark  overhanging  clouds, 
work  was  valiantly  begun,  and,  just  as  the  peep  of  day  lit  up  the  valley  of  oil, 
every  board  was  nicely  piled  up  in  the  office,  completely  filling  the  larger  part 
of  the  room.  By  this  time  each  man  was  soaking  to  the  hide.  But,  never- 
theless, there  was  hilarity  at  every  step,  each  of  the  party  feeling  highly 
elated  over  the  night's  work.     While  thus  at  the  full  tide  of  their  glee,  the 
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landlord  appeared  upon  the  scene.  He  became  very  wrathful,  and  inquired 
why  they  had  labored  so  diligently  to  play  such  an  unkind  and  unpalatable 
piece  of  knavery.  **Sir,"  replied  the  leader,  L.  H.  Smith,  **it  was  raining, 
and  we  resolved  to  bring  that  lumber  in  out  of  the  wet,  that  it  nn'ght  here  be 
kept  dry!"  During  the  following  forenoon  they  carried  the  boards  out  and 
piled  them  in  the  original  place. 

Traveling  theatre  companies  visited  Rouseville.  The  theatre  was  not 
of  large  proportions — would  probably  seat  400  i)ersons.  To  give  as  many 
as  desired  an  opportunity  to  see  the  play  two  performances  in  an  evening 
were  sometimes  given.  The  first  would  begin  about  7  o'clock  and  end  at  10 
o'clock.  Immediatelv  the  house  would  re-fill  with  late  comers,  and  the  curtain 
ring  down  at  midnight. 

As  the  town  grew  in  business  supremacy,  mercantile  houses  were  es- 
tablished, a  bank  found  remunerative  patronage,  a  scliool  was  organized,  a 
church  found  membership,  and  society  diversions  moved  on  in  pace  with  the 
great  outpouring  stream  of  petroleum,  that  was  transported  to  market  down 
Cherry  Run  and  from  the  farms  al(^ng  Oil  Creek  in  that  vicinity. 

In  i865-'6,  a  railroad  was  projected  from  Reno,  below  Oil  City,  over  the 
hills  to  Rouseville  and  up  Cherry  Run  to  Pithole.  Just  below  Rouseville  a 
40  foot  high,  wooden  trestle,  bridge  was  built  over  Oil  Creek,  to  bring  the 
road  down  to  the  valley,  (len.  A.  E.  P)urnside,  of  Civil  War  fame,  was  civil 
engineer  of  the  road.  This  road  was  never  finished.  The  Farmers'  Railroad 
reached  the  town  a  little  later  and,  for  a  time,  operated  the  other  line  to  the 
Humboldt  refinery  and  Plumer,  half  way  on  the  road  to  Pithole.  The  Cherry 
Run  excitement  of  i864-'5  was  merriest  and  maddest  of  them  all.  wells  being 
drilled  on  half  acres  and  less,  while  the  offices  of  oil  companies  lined  the  road 
for  two  miles  up  from  Rouseville.  It  was  at  the  height  of  this  crush  that  a 
lazy  drilling  crew  slept  from  midnight  to  morning,  the  tool  dresser  turned 
cold  water  into  his  hot.  dry  boiler,  the  boiler  blew  up.  killed  the  tool  dresser, 
knocked  down  a  tank  filled  with  oil,  the  oil  ran  to  the  first  boiler  below,  fifty 
feet,  and  in  twenty  minutes  the  whole  valley  was  a  seething  cauldron  of  fire, 
a  mile  long.  The  alarm  was  spread  ahead  of  the  flames,  men  left  their  work 
and  their  beds  and  all  fled  to  the  hills  with  utmost  haste,  clothed  or  not,  as 
they  happened  to  be  when  the  clread  warning  came  to  them.  Providentially 
no  lives  were  lost,  exce])t  that  of  the  man  who  caused  the  disaster. 

McCLTXTOCKVILLE. 

A  mile  below  Rouseville  was  located  the  oil  village,  or  town,  of  McClin- 
tockville.  It  was  situated  uixm  the  Hann'lton  McClintock  farm.  The  first 
w^ell  below  Titusville,  after  the  Drake  well  was  struck,  was  begun  on  this 
farm.  The  place,  at  one  time — i865-'r)6 — probably  contained  500  i)opulation. 
It  was  an  attractive  town  with  its  two-storv  hotel,  brids^e  over  Oil  Creek  and 
gushing  oil  wells.  In  those  nineteenth  century  days,  the  intervening  territory, 
between  McClintockville  and  Oil  City,  was  thickly  dt^tted  with  (^il  wells. 

RVND  FARM. 

A  mile  above  Rouseville  was  Rynd  l^^arm,  another  rich  oil  producing  sec- 
tion of  the  valley.  This  was  a  scattering  town,  having,  within  its  bounds,  at 
one  time,  more  derricks  than  houses.     It  lies  where  Cherrytree  Run  joins  Oil 
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Creek,  ami  has  iiiaintained  existence  attliough  greatly  diininislied  in  produc- 
tion of  oil  and  number  of  biiiklings.  to  the  present  time — the  first  decade  of 
the  twentieth  century.  Some  <if  the  old  landmark  buildinjjs  are  to  l)e  seen, 
and  when  the  ]»ilgrim  of  the  early  days  casts  his  eyes  upon  them,  they  bring  to 
memory  thoughts  of  the  scenes  of  those  stirring  times  amid  oil  and  mud  on 
Oil  Creek,  nearly  lifty  years  ago.  This  farm  was  leased  to  Jonathan  Watson 
and  J.  D.  .\ngicr.  uf  Titusville.  Sei>tember  i.  1859.  and  from. the  first  well 
put  down  to  the  present  year,  1910,  oil  has  been  pum]>ed  from  the. ground. 

Adjoining  the  Rynd  farm,  down  the  Creek,  hes  the  Widow  ^IcClintock 
farm,  from  which  the  renowned  Johnny  Steel  drew  the  fortune  (it  is  said  a 
million  dollars,  but  more  truthfully  nut  lo  exceed  $,-^00,000),  which  he  sjiem 
with  such  a  liberal  hatid  within  the  ])eriod  of  about  two  years,  returning  at 
that  time  to  i)ecome  a  baggage  master  at  the  Farmer's  Railroad  depot  at 
Rouseville. 


ESBRVOIB 


Among  the  oil  ti>\\n 
years,  held  an  e\en  jtlace 
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a  well,  the  ti>wn  began  in  grow,  and  si 
on  Oil  (.j-eek.  During  tin-  best  years  i 
bank  of  the  creek,  fronting  the  u\>\k 
wooden  storage  tanks.  Tlioe  were  ;■ 
covered  with  planking  and  dirl.  Thij 
fire.  'rwi>  amply  large  Imtels.  stores, 
residences,  railroad  station  and  liverv 
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i.  of  Oil  treek.  Tarr  l'"arm,  for  a  period  of  ten 
with  all  tiic  rot.  During  must  of  that  ]>eriod,  it 
full}-  J.LWO  pei>ple.  anil  was  famed  as  the  locatio.i 
.>r<l"wells  of  i,S(>i-'f>j.  (.>nc-fuurih  interest  in  this 
rcha^cd  ill  .\ngnsl,  [S61.  bv  Clark  &  Sumner  for 
-.  toll. .wing,  ibe  Phillips  well  burst  fortii.  yielding 
,\s  a  ie>nlt  of  so  large  an  imtpiU.  from  so  great 
low,  and  soon  became  one  of  the  attractive  oil  fields 
■il  pruduclion.  the  Hats,  along  the 


■  end  of  the  town,  were  covered  with 
■I  deeply  in  the  gniund  and  they  were 
was  (lone  to  ]>n'tect  the  contents  from 
losiofhce,  bnarding  iicnises.  comfortable 
.tables,  were  the  things  that  made  Tarr 
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Farm  attractive.  While  the  town  was  in  vogue,  the  population  was  domi- 
nated by  excellent  citizenship,  Cunseqtiently  the  liad  element,  that  usually 
congregated  in  some  of  the  oil  towns,  failed  to  effect  lodgment  among  those 
people.  ■* 

COLUMBIA  FARM  OIL  VILLAGE. 

Next  above  Tarr  Farm,  an<l  tlie  first  below  Petroleum  Center,  was  Co- 
lumbia Farm  Oil  Village.  This  property  was  originally  the  Story  farm.  Late 
in  the  fall  of  1859.  the  land  was  purchased  for  $30,000,  by  a  company  ot 
Pittsburg  capitalists  which,  later,  was  organized  by  act  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture under  the  name  of  Columia  Oil  Company.  Here  was  one  of  the  best 
managed  and  most  remunerative  oil  properties  in  the  valley  of  Oil  Creek.  It 
yielded  fully  $6,000,000  of  profits  to  its  stockholders,  before  its  affairs  were 
brought  to  a  close.     Among  the  things  that  made  this  village  conspicuously 


attractive  was  a  public  library,  a  church,  and  the  celebrated  Columbia  Cornet 
Band.  These  were  the  high-class  social  features  of  the  village  of  500  people. 
During  the  years  of  the  existence  of  the  band — 1868  until  1S73 — it  was  con- 
sidered the  equal  of  any  musical  organization  of  the  kind  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State,  Some  of  the  members  of  this  band  were  afterwards  connected 
with  the  Marine  Band  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

BOYD  FARM. 

To  trace  the  oil  towns  north,  which  once  had  existence  between  Petro- 
leum Center  and  Titusville,  the  first  was  Boyd  farm.  This  small,  yet,  in  the 
long  ago,  lively  business  place  in  oil,  lay  on  the  east  side  of  Oil  Creek,  oppo- 
site the  upper  end  of  the  Center.  Its  commodious  hotel — the  Oil  Exchange — 
built  in  1866,  oil  offices  and  coal  sheds,  several  small  oil  wells,  and,  from  1866 
until  1868,  the  terminus  of  the  Oil  Creek  Railroad,  were  the  enterprises  that 
gave  it  stable  business  character. 
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FUNKVILLE. 

Half  a  mile  above  Boyd  Farm  was  the  village  of  Funkville.  The  town 
lay  at  the  upper  end  of  what  was  known  as  the  Lower  McElhaney  farm.  The 
place  was  composed  of  a  cluster  of  various  kinds  of  buildings  and  residences, 
some  of  which  seemed  as  though  they  were  stuck  against  the  steep  side  of  the 
hill  that  rose  to  a  high  elevation,  back  from  where  the  oil  wells  were  located. 
On  more  level  ground  were  a  number  of  stores  and  warehouses.  The  wells 
were  on  the  still  more  level  flats,  near  the  bank  of  the  creek.  Here  were  the 
great  Funk  or  "Ivmntain"  well,  the  first  well  on  Oil  Creek  drilled  to  the  third 
sand  rock,  440  feet  deep,  June  i,  1861,  the  Empire,  the  Buckeye,  and  many 
other  productive  wells.  The  place  supported  a  postoffice  in  1864,  and  it  was 
kept  in  a  building  on  I  lie  flats,  not  far  from  where  Hows  the  waters  of  the 
Creek.  A  great  pond  of  oil,  formed  by  the  How  from  the  Empire  well,  once 
covered  considerable  space  on  these  flats.  Many  a  boat  was  loaded  from  this 
])ond.  A  wooden  sj)out  conveyed  the  oil  from  the  pond  to  the  boat.  Funk- 
ville was  one  of  the  centres  of  operation,  in  the  early  days,  and  it  was  in  the 
^/O's  before  the  oil  was  exhausted. 

A  number  of  men  who  afterward  became  prominent  in  the  business 
of  the  petroleum  world,  had  their  llrsl  homes  on  Oil  Creek,  in  Funkville.  The 
town  and  oil  territory  lay,  on  the  east  side,  in  a  half  moon  bend  of  Oil  Creek, 
and  the  view  of  lan(lscai)e.  either  up  or  down  the  valley,  was  attractive.  In 
fact,  there  are  but  few  points  in  the  Oil  Creek  valley  that  are  not  full  of 
nature's  picturesuc  Ijeauty. 

Pl()Xh:RR  CITV. 

Directlv  across,  on  the  west  side  of  Oil  Creek  from  Funkville,  the  livelv 
oil  town  of  F*ioneer  was  Iniill  in  iS^5-V)6.  Although  this  place  was  the  scene 
of  small  operations  in  iS^j,  it  was  not  until  Xovember,  1865,  that  extensive 
developments  were  Ijcgun.  In  that  and  the  following  year,  as  high  as  500 
and  700  l)arrcl  wells  were  drilled.  These  fortunate  strikes  brought  many 
operators  from  declining  Pithoje,  and  other  ])arts  of  the  oil  region,  and,  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  a  town,  comprising  not  less  than  2,000  enterprising  in- 
habitants, was  sustained  by  the  oil  industry.  Two  leading  hotels,  the  Frost 
and  Phillips,  gave  entertainment  to  the  traveling  public,  while  a  machine 
shop,  railroad  station,  pi])e  line  oil  shi])ping  station,  oil  refineries,  mercantile 
houses,  oil  offices,  post  office,  news  nxjm,  and  boarding  houses,  were  among 
the  assets  of  the  town. 

The  oil  territory  comprised  the  Upper  Mcl^lhaney  farm,  C^regg  farm, 
Foster  farm  and  a  corner  of  the  celebrated  John  BenninghofT  farm.  Great 
Western  Run,  which  debouches  into  Pioneer  Run,  begins  and  ends  on  the 
Benninghoff  farm,  and  it  was  from  the  great  volume  of  oil,  there  produced, 
with  other  wells  lower  down  on  Oil  Creek  flats,  that  gave  the  owner  immense 
riches,  which  he  stored  in  a  sack  in  the  farm  house.  Of  his  vast  wealth,  $300,- 
000  were  stolen  in  the  winter  of  i8h8.  the  robbers  overpowering  the  house- 
hold. Some  oi  this  money  was  recovered,  and  a  number  of  the  robbers  sent 
to  prison.  P>ut  the  greater  bulk  of  the  stolen  treasure  went  to  the  benefit  of 
the  leader,  James  Saeger,  who  ])lanned  the  robbery,  who  became  a  ranchman 
in  the  West,  and  who  was  never  ai)i)rehended  and  punished. 
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SHERMAN  FLATS. 

Sherman  Flats,  just  arouml  a  high  point  of  hill  from  Pioneer,  and  which 
derived  its  name  from  the  Sherman  well,  lay  opposite  Bull  and  Cow  Runs, 
which  join  Oil  Creek  on  the  east  side,  nearly  a  mile  above  Pioneer.  The  town 
was  built  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek  and,  during  its  greatest  period  of  pros- 
perity, contained  perhaps  300  residents.  In  1864,  it  had  a  postoftice,  and, 
later  on,  a  number  of  small  stores.  The  people  who  lived  there  depended 
upon  the  production  of  oil  as  a  means  of  sustenance.  The  Sherman  well, 
gushing  forth  2,000  barrels  of  oil  daily,  was  struck  in  i86j.  Directly  oppo- 
site, on  the  east  side  of  the  creek,  a  year  later,  the  Xoble  well  pcnired  into 
great  wooden  tanks  3,000  barrels  a  day,  and  the  Caldwell  well,  still  later, 
1,000  a  day.  At  about  that  time  Bull  and  Cow  Runs  j)roved  good  territory, 
and  yielded  large  amoimts  of  oil. 

SHAFFER  FARM. 

Continuing  up  the  Creek,  two  miles,  was  the  town  of  Shaffer.  This  was 
a  place,  during  the  years  1865-V/).  of  fully  2.000  inhabitants.  It  was  the 
terminus  of  the  Oil  Creek  Railroad,  built  to  the  i)lace  in  i8^»4,  and  it  also  be- 
came the  terminus  of  the  Harley  pij>e  line,  constructed  over  the  hills  from  Ben- 
ninghotf  Run,  in  the  winter  of  1866.  Here  occurred  one  of  the  "teamster's 
pipe  line  wars"  of  1866.  An  attempt  to  tear  up  the  i)ii>e  line  was  made  and 
a  tank  of  oil  burned.  During  the  two  years  that  the  terminus  of  the  railroad 
remained  at  Shaffer,  it  was  a  large  oil  shii)])ing  j)oint.  Much  of  the  product 
of  the  wells,  as  far  south  as  Tarr  I-'arm.  was  hauled  in  wagons  up  the  creek 
to  Shaffer.  But.  after  the  railroad  was  extende<l  to  Petroleum  (.'enter  and 
the  introduction  of  the  pii>e  line,  hauling  oil  by  team  largely  came  to  an  end. 
The  extension  of  the  railroad  to  the  Center  doomed  Shaffer  and  it  rlecayerl  by 
the  wayside.  A  fire  burned  some  of  its  buildings,  while  others  were  torn 
down  an<l  m«>ved  to  m^re  pros]>erou<  localities  in  new  oil  fields.  Two  old 
shanties  and  a  grass  field  now  mark  the  ^ite  of  once  flourishing  Shaffer  City. 

MILLER  l-ARM. 

A  mile  from  Shatfer.  farther  u])  the  creek,  and  upon  the  ^ame  we^t  ^u\'* 
of  the  stream.  \\a>  Miller  I'arm.  1  he  Oil  (reek  Railroad  wa^  extended  from 
Titusville  to  this  place,  in  i>^*^.  This  facility  for  transj>orting  oil,  made 
Miller  F'ann  a  very  large  shipping  i>oint.  In  i^^O-^.  the  land  constituting  the 
Miller  fann  was  bought  by  the  Indian  R'K:k  ( h\  ("ompany.  The  new  owners 
laid  out  building  lots  and  tested  the  territory  for  oil.  The  wells  proved  un- 
remunerative  and  were  abandoned.  As  a  residence  lo<;ation.  Miller  I'arni 
never  attracte^I  more  jx^ople  than  could  there  Un(\  employment.  The  Pitholc 
oil  excitement,  of  iH^*^.  five  mile-  di-^tant.  made  Miller  I* arm  a  prominent 
depot  whence  were  moved  great  <juantitie-  of  -upplie-*  and  thousaT)d-> 
of  travelers  to  that  fanvais  town.  It  al*^>  Ixrcame  the  terminti^  f>f  the  Fithole 
plank  road  and  of  the  \*an  Syckel  pijxr  line  in  the  fall  of  18O5.  At  this  time 
and  later,  with  the  ri*^  and  fall  of  the  Shamburg  and  I^Ieasantville  oil  dis- 
tricts— 1867- 1874 — Miller  Fann  was  a  very  large  ^Ijipping  |K>int  and  stor- 
age tank  station.  During  these  time^  a  numl^er  of  refineries  were  Iniilt.  and 
profitably  run  for  s^^me  years.      In  those  fir-t  day«-  the   Fierce  and   Alvord 
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hotels  entertained  the  public,  but  later,  the  Brown,  built  in  the  early  part  of 
1870,  and  the  Ingersol.  took  care  of  the  public  travel.  There  were  also  sev- 
eral boardinq^  houses,  oil  otfices,  oil  and  coal  warehouses,  a  railroad  station 
and  a  number  of  residences.  From  Miller  Farm  to  Titusville,  four  miles,  the 
coinitrv.  until  the  vicinitv  of  the  Drake  well  was  reached,  was  barren  of  oil. 

OUTLVIXG  OIL  TOWNS. 

Pithole,  Shambur<^  and  Pleasantville  were  not  considered  oil  towns  and 
oil  fields,  as  beloni^inji^  to  the  basin  valley  of  Oil  Creek.  Pithole  City  was 
located  in  the  valley  of  Pithole  Creek,  seven  miles  from  the  confluence  of  that 
water  course  with  the  Allegheny  river,  Shamburg  lay  at  the  head  of  Upper 
Cherry  Run,  which  had  its  outlet  in  Oil  Creek  at  Rouseville.  The  Pleasant- 
ville oil  field  lay  upon  the  headwaters  of  West  Pithole  Creek,  a  tributary  of 
the  main  Pithole  Creek.  These  two  mountain  streams  mingled  their  waters 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  ridge  upon  which  was  built  Pithole  City. 

SHAMBURG. 

The  first  well,  that  brought  the  Shamburg  field  into  active  oil  operation, 
was  the  jack  Brown,  struck  late  in  the  fall  of  1867.  The  William  G.  Fee 
well  followed  on  January  i.  186S.  The  strikes  resulted  in  flowing  wells, 
which  i^ave  forth  tlu'ec  and  four  hundred  barrels  dailv,  each.  Thev  were 
located  upon  the  Atkinson  farm,  on  which  the  village  of  "Atkinson"  rose 
with  the  tide  y^\  oil  production.  ( )ther  large  wells  were  completed  on  the  ad- 
joining- Talman  farm,  in  the  carlv  months  of  r8C)8.  and  from  those  first  sue- 
cessfnl  \ontin"cs  the  field  spread  (UU  o\cr  a  large  area  of  territory.  "Middle- 
town"  was  built  ui)on  one  end  <»f  the  Talman  farm,  and  "Old  Shamburg" 
(Kcupied  the  \  alley  in  Clierrx  Run.  to  the  cast  of  Atkinson  and  Middletown. 
"I\a^t  Shamburg"  wa^  sitnatcd  ^^\\  gr(»und  a  hundred  rods  still  further  east 
^.A  ( )ld  Shamburg.  l\a^t  Shamburg  became  a  prodncing  centre  in  1869,  and 
in  the  fall  ^A  that  year.  Red  I  l<»t.  half  a  mile  to  the  eastward,  was  added  to  the. 
at  that  time,  large  and  ])rotitable  scope  ^A  territory  in  that  immediate  vicinity. 

lMd-:.\S.\\r\lLLF. 

What  was  termed  the  "Pleasantville  oil  tield  of  i8(>8,"  was  h>cated  south 
kA  that  town,  and  largely  east  yA  u])])er  West  Pithole  Creek.  It  was  a  pro- 
ductive fieUl,  iluring  the  days  kA  its  existence,  but  after  two  years  of  yield  the 
decline  set  in.  Many  yA  its  wells  were  abandoned  in  1870.  and  by  1871,  but 
little  drilling  was  done  in  that  terriiorv. 

Huring  the  excitement  yA  i8(>8,  Pleasantville  grew  from  a  scatterins^r, 
i>ld-tin^e  country  village,  ti^  a  rushing  and  rich  oil  tiwvn.  Manv  of  the  best 
buildings  in  Pithi>le  City  were  removed  ti^  Pleasantville.  Among  these  was 
the  diase  llou^e.  which  orii^inally  ct>st  SSo.ixxi  to  buiKl.  Murphv's  Theatre 
was  also  taken  from  Pitlu>le  to  Pleasantville.  The  Chase  H»Hise  was  finally 
destn^vetl  in  the  Pleasantville  fire  i>f  IVcemlnM*.  iv^"i. 

PH  iKM.i'  crrv. 

Xo  town,  in  the  IVunsyKania  imI  region.  ei|ualeil  Pithole  Citv  for  rapidity 
of  rise  to  the  conspicuous  enunence  v>f  giving  shelter  to  10,000  inhabitants,  in 
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the  short  space  of  less  than  three  months  time.  Then  its  dechne  was  ahiiost 
as  rapid.  The  history  of  the  town  extends  over  a  period  of  not  much  beyond 
three  years,  aUhough  a  small  number  of  people  lingered  there  after  1870. 
To-day — 1910 — there  are  hardly  more  than  half  a  dozen  families  living  upon 
the  ground  once  occupied  by  the  town  and  its  surroundings.  The  valley,  along 
the  creek,  where  the  great  oil  wells  in  the  long  ago,  flowed  thousands  of  bar- 
rels of  petroleum  daily,  is  largely  grown  to  forest.  The  silence  of  nature 
reigns  where  the  clang  and  roar  of  man's  industry  once  held  high  carnival. 

The  **Frazier"  well,  which  began  flowing  about  January  8,  1865,  intro- 
duced the  Pithole  field  to  the  world  of  oil  industry.  The  well  was  owned  by 
the  United  States  Petroleum  Company,  and  produced  as  high  as  900  and 
1,000  barrels  of  oil  daily.  Oil  was  sold  from  this  well,  in  January,  1865,  for 
$8  per  barrel.  It  was  claimed  that  Pithole,  late  in  1865  and  early  in  1866, 
produced  from  5,000  to  8,000  barrels  of  oil  daily.  The  place  had  large  num- 
bers of  great  wooden  and  iron  tanks,  gave  employment  to  thousands  of  oil 
teams,  had  telegraph  lines,  pipe  lines,  refineries  and  a  railroad.  It  had  a  daily 
newspaper — the  Pitliole  Record — the  Swordsman's  Club,  Forty  Thieves, 
banking  houses,  metropolitan  hotels,  churches,  theatres,  concert  halls,  gam- 
bling houses,  the  under  world,  highway  robbers,  police  court  and  whiskey 
mills  by  the  half  mile.  Pithole  was  a  town,  tlie  records  of  wliich  will  enliven 
liistory  down  the  ages  of  time. 

THP:  upper  ALLKCiUKXV  RIVER. 

The  Upper  Alleglieny  River  Valley  gave  but  few  distinctive  oil  towns  to 
the  chronicle  of  historv.  The  countrv  villai^es  of  President.  Tionesta  and 
Tidioute  were  stopping  places  on  the  river,  long  before  the  discovery  of  oil 
on  Oil  Creek.  Neither  1'ionesta  or  President  yielded  ])etroleum,  but  Tidioure 
did  become  a  very  large  ])ro(lucing  district.  Oil  wells  were  there  struck  in 
i860,  and  for  fully  ten  years,  gave  up  prolific  reward  to  operators.  West 
Hickory,  below  Tidioute,  yiel<led  a  few  small  wells,  as  did  other  localities 
between  there  and  the  mouth  of  Oil  Creek  at  (  )il  City.  Oleopolis  was  only  an 
oil  storage,  refinini^^  and  railroad  station  during  the  years  of  Pithole's  yiel-l 
of  petroleum. 

TRIUMPH  HILL. 

Triumph  Hill,  two  nn'les  from  Tidioute,  was  first  developed  in  i866-'67. 
The  second  period  in  that  field  was  in  iS/O-'ji.  The  place  had  no  particular 
town — only  boarding  houses  and  scattered  dwellings. 

FAGUNDUS  CITY. 

This  town  of  a  thousand  inhabitants  was  ushered  into  existence  from 
the  striking  of  the  300  barrel  **Venture"  well,  the  first  of  May,  1870.  The 
greatest  period  of  yield  of  oil  in  this  field  was  in  1870-'/ i.  Then  the  wells 
began  to  decline  and  the  place  passed  into  history.  The  town  was  neatly 
built,  comparing  in  its  architectural  outlines  with  the  usually  constructed  oil 
town.  A  fire  in  May,  1871,  consumed  the  larger  portion  of  the  place,  and 
it  w^as  never  re-built.  The  part  burnt  was  constructed  wholly  on  one  side  of 
the  street.  The  opposite  side  of  the  street  was  given  up  to  oil  wells.  The 
place  was  provided  with  a  church,  stores,  news  room  and  private  post  office. 


CHAPTER  X. 

A  PROBLEM  IN  TRAXSPORTATION. 

When  Drake  drilled  his  well  at  the  line  of  Venango  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, near  Titusville,  there  were  but  two  means  of  transportation  from  that 
isolated  region  to  the  outer  world.  One  was  by  wagon  road  and  the  other 
was  by  Oil  Creek  at  flood  periods,  only.  The  nearest  railroad  point  was 
Union  City,  on  the  newly  constructed  Atlantic  &  Great  Western  Railway  and 
the  next  nearest  was  Corry,  the  crossing  point  of  the  Atlantic  &  Great  West- 
ern and  the  Philadelphia  &  Erie  Railroads.  The  road  to  Union  City  was  the 
favorite  for  teams  hauling  oil  and  l)ecame  a  busy  thoroughfare.  The  first  oil 
sent  from  Oil  Creek  to  Pittsburgh  was  by  a  man  riding  a  horse,  with  a  can 
swung  on  each  side.  The  charge  for  draying  a  barrel  of  oil  from  Titusville 
to  Union  City  was  one  dollar,  when  the  road  was  in  good  condition,  at  other 
times  two  or  three  dollars.  The  railroad  freight  rate  from  Union  City  to 
New  York  was  about  six  dollars  and  from  Corry  to  Philadelphia  the  charge 
was  about  the  same. 

In  i860  steamboats  were  plying  the  Allegheny  River  from  Pittsburgh  to 
Franklin  and  Oil  Citv.  Thev  could  onlv  run  when  the  water  was  above  nor- 
mal  and  were  compelled  to  tie  up  when  the  rise  became  a  flood.  Winter  ice 
also  stopped  navigation.  Oil  could  l>e  rafted  down  the  river  in  shallow  draft, 
flat  bottomed  boats,  but  they  waited  at  the  Pittsburgh  end  of  the  line  for 
steamboat  navigation  to  get  back.  This  was  not  so  serious  because  the  well 
timbered  region  adjacent  to  the  upper  Allegheny  could  furnish  an  endless 
supply  of  new  boats.  P>ut  sometimes  the  water  in  the  river  got  too  low  to 
float  a  loaded  barge,  and  in  winter,  when  the  stream  was  not  frozen  over  nav- 
igation was  rendered  hazardous  or  impossible  by  floating  slush  ice.  Oil  was 
boated  down  Oil  Creek,  too,  by  means  of  natural  and  artificial  floods,  known 
as  pond  freshets,  and  the  empty  flat  boats  were  towed  up  stream  by  horses, 
the  latter  wading  in  the  stream.  The  "pond  fresh"  was  made  by  building  a 
series  of  temporary  dams,  so  arranged  that  at  a  given  signal  supporting  tim- 
ber could  be  cut  away,  the  dams  collapsed  and  an  artificial  flood  created 
to  carry  the  loaded  boats.  It  was  sharp  and  dangerous  work  to  navigate  the 
temporary  floods  and  more  than  one  shipment  came  to  disaster  in  the  hurly 
burly  of  swirling  water  covered  with  crowding  craft. 

These  expensive  and  wasteful  methods  of  trans]X)rtation  prevailed,  how- 
ever, for  the  first  half  dozen  years  of  the  ])etroleimi  development.  They  began 
to  be  supplanted  only  when  operations  l>ecame  active  far  from  navigable,  or 
partly  navigable,  streams.  This  was  at  Pithr)le  where  the  difficulty  of  trans- 
porting thousands  of  barrels  daily  by  teams  became  so  impressive  as  to  de- 
mand a  better  way.  The  preceding  years  did  suggest  other  means  and  once  a 
pipe  line  company  was  chartered  by  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  to  lay  a  line 
of  pipe  from  Tarr  Farm  to  Oil  City,  and  from  Oil  City  to  Kittanning.  in  1862. 
but  the  project  "died  a  Ix^rnin'."     The  trains  of  wagons  hauling  oil  grew 
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longer  and  the  mud  they  churned  up  in  the  highways  annually  grew  deeper. 
There  were  seasons  when  this  was  the  most  serious  phase  of  the  new  industry. 
The  work  was  hard  on  horses  and  mules.  Occasionally  they  fell  and  drowned 
in  the  oily  mud.  The  animals  were  driven  to  the  utmost  of  their  endurance 
and  it  was  not  easy  to  recruit  the  ranks  when  they  fell  by  the  wayside.  In 
the  absence  of  Boards  of  Health,  vigilance  committees  of  citizens  were  organ- 
ized to  have  the  decaying  carcasses  incinerated  thai  pestilence  might  be 
avoided.  In  the  time  when  Cherry  Run  was  at  its  height  of  development  ami 
Pithole  had  come  upon  the  scene  it  was  not  an  infrecjuent  spectacle  to  have 
500  wagons  in  the  trains  on  the  roads  to  Oil  City  to  iMiller  Farm  and  to 
Titusvilie,  with  counter  trains  of  as  many  going  the  opposite  direction.  Some- 
times the  greater  number  was  on  one  road,  sometimes  on  the  other. 
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I  \\  ith  a  [rain  of  500  wagons  and  as  many  teams  laboring  through  mud 

j'  two  feet  deep,  an  interruption  to  the  steady  but  slow,  progression  was  serious. 

fc  Did  an  unfortunate  animal  balk  on  too  much  work,  or  fall  from  fatigue  and 

^^^^^  bad  treatment,  the  instant  result  was  a  blockade  of  the  line,  an  inevitable  in- 

^^^^1  centive  to  voluble  and  picturesque  profanity.     Quick  investigation  would  fol- 

^^^^P  low  by  the  teamsters  in  the  rear.     If  the  aid  of  another  team,  or  two.  for  a  few 

^^^^  minutes,  would  suffice  to  clear  the  way.  it  was  freely  and  promptly  given.     If 

W  such  means  would  not  avail,  the  stalled  vehicle  would  lie  promptly  overturned 

1  to  the  lower  side  of  the  road  and  i^ermitted  to  roll  as  far  down  the  hill  as  It 

^^^_  might.     The  first  consideration  was  to  clear  the  track.     The  tactics  were  those 

^^^K  of  a  modern  railroad  "wreck  crew."  to  clear  the  road  for  traffic  first  and  con- 

^^^H  sider  the  damages  afterward.     If  an  owner  protested  too  loudly  over  the  sac- 

^^^H  rifice  of  his  property,  he  quickly   found  the  fight  he  was  looking  for  and 

^^^H  usually  had  personal  damages  added  lo  his  property  loss.     It  was  an  impa- 
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tient  throng,  most  of  the  members  as  ready  for  fisticuffs  as  they  were  for  a 
late  supper  after  delays  of  the  road.  It  was  an  impressive  sight  to  see  this  oil 
wagon  train  wending  its  way  down  the  hill  on  Plumer  road  into  Oil  City, 
stretching  as  far  either  way  as  the  eye  would  reach. 

Pithole  will  ever  be  memorable  in  petroleum  annals,  l>ecause  from  there 
the  first  pipe  lines  were  built  for  the  transportation  of  oil.  Three  projects  were 
conceived  and  begun  at  about  the  same  time.  The  first  to  be  put  into  oi>era- 
tion  was  the  Miller  Fami  Pipe  Line,  the  property  of  M.  E.  Van  Syckel  and 
others.  It  was  six  miles  long,  of  two-inch  iron  pipe,  with  three  pumping 
engines  at  intervals  along  the  way.  There  was  much  leakage  and  trouble 
w-ith  joints  that  would  not  stay  jointed,  but  it  finally  developed  a  capacity  of 
nearly  2,000  barrels  a  day.  The  next  to  l>e  completed  was  a  six-inch  line  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Tubing  Transportation  Company,  from  Pithole  to  Oleopo- 
lis,  on  the  Allegheny  River.  This  was  a  gravity  line  and  used  no  pumps. 
This  line  built  an  iron  tank  at  Oleopolis.  witli  a  capacity  of  7,000  barrels,  an- 
other innovation  of  interest  to  the  men  engaged  in  the  industry.  The  next 
was  the  Shaffer  Farm  pipe  line,  which  would  have  been  first  but  for  the 
malicious  interference  of  the  teamsters,  who  feared  the  loss  of  their  business. 
This  line  was  cut  on  September  26,  1865.  The  Miller  Farm  \)\[)e  line,  known 
as  the  Oil  Transportation  Association,  began  pumping  Oct(^ber  loth.  An- 
other line,  begun  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  the  three  just  mentioned,  was  the 
Titusville  Pipe  Line,  but  it  was  not  completed  until  1866.  The  method  of  all 
these  companies  was  to  have  oil  hauled,  in  barrels,  from  the  wells  to  their 
receiving  tanks  and  *'dumi>ed"  into  them.  For  this  purpose  an  inclined  way 
and  elevated  platform  were  constructed,  S(^  the  barrels  could  be  gotten  to  the 
top  of  the  tank  The  charge  for  piping  (^il  from  Pithole  to  Oil  Creek,  or  to 
the  Allegheny  River,  was  one  dollar  a  barrel. 

At  this  time  there  was  great  rivalry  among  the  railroads  for  the  oil  traf- 
fic. The  Erie  system,  including  the  Atlantic  &  Great  Western  Railroad,  was 
controlled  by  Jay  Gould:  the  Xew  ^'()^k  Central  system  was  handled  by  Com- 
modore Vanderbilt.  himself,  and  the  Pennsvlvania  Railroad  was  controlled  bv 
Colonel  Thomas  A.  Scott.  .\ll  were  enter])rising  in  the  hunt  for  traffic  and 
secret  rates  were  then  the  commonest  things  in  railroad  ])ractice.  In  fact  rail- 
road tonnage  was  bartered  on  the  same  basis  as  a  wagon  load  (►f  merchandise 
over  the  turnpike,  the  lowest  bidder  got  the  business  and  the  best  bargainer 
got  the  lowest  rate.  Colonel  Scott  and  his  associates  of  the  Pennsylvania  had 
organized  the  Empire  Transj)ortation  Company  a  sort  of  car  trust  and  **in- 
side'*  corporation,  designed  to  facilitate  the  getting  of  business,  as  well  as  tlvj 
manipulation  of  freight  rates  for  that  purpose.  But  he  discovered  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  was  not  getting  the  share  of  oil  to  which  he  thought  it  was 
entitled.  He  suspected  something  was  wrong  and  he  (lisj)atched  Charles  P. 
Hatch  to  the  oil  country  to  investigate.  Air.  Hatch  did  not  proclaim  h's 
identitv  or  his  mission  on  his  arrival,  but  after  he  had  satisfied  himself  that 
Gould  and  Vanderbilt  were  getting  business  by  favoritism,  on  some  basis,  he 
was  instructed  to  open  an  office  at  Shaffer  I%arm,  as  agent  for  the  Empire 
Transportation  Company.  The  Oil  Creek  Railroad  had  been  built  from 
Corry,  through  Titusville,  to  Shaffer  Farm,  which  was  then  the  terminus. 
All  oil  was  then  barreled  and,  shipped  in  barrels  on  ordinary  cars. 
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One  dav  the  attention  of  Mr.  Hatch  was  called  to  a  car  that  came  in  from 
the  Erie  Railroad,  with  some  sort  of  tanks  upon  it.  He  at  once  requested  tank 
cars.  The  first  one  sent  had  three  small  tanks  enclosed  in  a  box  car.  The 
tanks  leaked  and  the  car  was  somewhat  damaged  before  the  hoops  were 
tightened  and  the  cargo  loaded  by  emptying  barrels,  through  holes  cut  in  the 
car  roof,  into  the  larger  containers.  But  the  experiment  was  a  success.  The 
tank  car  consisting  of  two  small  wood  tanks  set  on  a  fiat  car,  became  common 
in  the  next  two  vears.  In  1866,  Mr.  Hatch  was  sent  to  Titusville  to  take 
charge  of  the  Titusville  Pipe  Line,  where  he  soon  established  the  system  of 
"run  tickets"  and  of  taking  a  percentage  of  the  oil  received  to  cover  losses  by 
leakage.  His  was  then  the  only  line  tiiat  received  oil  for  transportation, 
merely,  the  other  lines  having  established  the  system  of  buying  the  oil  deliv- 
ered to  them  and  selling  it  after  shipment  to  the  railroad.  The  tables  of 
charges  on  a  barrel  of  oil  from  Pithole  to  New  York  are  given  by  the  Der- 
rick's Hand  Book  of  Petroleum,  as  follows : 

Transportation  by  pipe  from  Pithole  to  Miller  Farm $1.00 

Barreling,  shipping  etc.,  by  Oil  Creek  R.  R 25 

Freight  to  Corry,  by  Oil  Creek  R.  R 80 

Freight  from  Corry  to  Xew  York 3.50 

Total :•■•.••■; $5.55 

Transportation  l)y  i)ipe  line  fnjni  Pithole  to  River $1.00 

Freight  on  river  to  Pittsburgh 1.50 

\Yharfage,  loading,  etc.,  at  Pittslnirgli 25 

Freight  from  Pittsburgh  to  Xew  \'ork 2.24 

Total    $4.99 

It  will  be  '>^tw  the  river  route  was  slightly  cheaper,  but  it  was  less  reg- 
ular or  reliable.  Time  was  a  factor  in  many  cases  and  rates  were  shaded  on 
desirable  shipments  by  both  routes.  Meantime  the  teamsters  made  an  open 
attack  on  the  Shaft'er  Farm  pipe  line  c^f  Harley  &  Co..  burning  a  tank  near 
the  loading  rack  and  deling  other  damage.  The  mob  consisted  of  200  or 
more  men.  The  pipe  line  employes  put  up  a  brisk  defense,  including  the  use 
of  g^ns,  and  several  of  the  attacking  party  were  wounded.  Afterward  teams 
were  hitched  to  the  lines,  out  in  the  open  country,  and  the  pipes  dragged  until 
broken.  All  of  the  companies  were  com])elled  to  have  their  pipe  lines  pa- 
trolled by  armed  men.  (Gradually,  however,  the  ennnty  of  the  teamsters  died 
out  and  the  pipe  lines  had  peace.  The  opening  of  new  fields  furnished  em- 
ployment for  the  teams  in  drawing  machinery  and  materials  to  the  points  of 
operation,  a  more  profitable  business  than  wagoning  oil  in  barrels,  and  it  was 
realized  that  the  pipe  lines  were  a  benefit  rather  than  an  injury,  even  to  the 
teamsters. 

This  stage  brought  into  l)eing  numerous  pipe  lines.  The  Empire  Trans- 
portation Company  extended  its  activities  to  other  fields;  Vandergrift  i^ 
Forman  organized  the  East  Sandy  Pi])e  Line  and  others :  the  Mutual  Pipe  Line 
began  business  at  Parkers  and  Foxburg;  the  Karns  Pipe  sprang  up  in  Butler 
County;  the  Antwerp  Pipe  Line  was  promoted  in  Clarion  County,  a  dozen 
small  concerns  operated  in  Venango  County,  and  pipe  line  competition  be- 
came of  the  fiercest  character.     Following  the  lead  of  the  Empire  Transpor- 
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tatiiiii  Ci'iii|«iiiy,  iitlicr  niilri>a(l  iiiltrcsls  mhij-Iu  ])i|H;  liiif  O'lmttii'iiis  lu  jjet 
tlieir  sliare  nl  the  iraftic  ami  rctincrs  were  viriually  fuRTil  in  yet  itiiic  line 
aftiliatiuDs  to  do  tiii*iiii->»  witliMin  a  hamlicaii.  The  >everal  \aiiii(.Tf(iil't  ii 
Foniian  lines  were  cunMiliilated  into  a  O'liijiaci  -y-tuni.  capalilc  of  ileliverintf 
to  any  I'f  the  railmacU  ainl  tlie-e  I'liiti-i]  Pipe  l.ine>  Iwnle  fair  (■•  doinrnaie  tlic 
situation.  'I'liis  nr^'auiiialriin  aii-urtied  ilit-  Antwerp  I'i]ie  l.iiie  ami  orlieri. 
l!ecau>t'  it  would  not  favor  die  IVnn-iyKaiiia  Kailmad  with  iJie  yreaier  [art 
of  its  husiness,  the  l'".nipire  ']"ranspoitatii>n  (.'ompany  made  war  nn  the  L'uite.'I 
Pi]jc  l.inc.  It  extended  its  \»\k-  system  and  ali-nrlied  Mmie  weak  o.>TUXTns. 
When  Imth  were  on  the  verjje  nl  l)ankru]it<.-y  the  I-jnpire  aqiilnlau-il  the  Uniteil 
Lines  tonk  over  the  Hnipire  pipe  iine>  and  the  i-jupire  I'clired  in  i-ther  trans- 
|>ortali"n.  There  I'lillnwed  a  redncti'-n  nf  pi]>e  line  cliarfje-  i-ir  iran-p'irtali'jji 
ami   for  stiirafje.     'I'his  entire  eml  of  the  jietrnleuni   in-ln-iry  i)e.-a!ne  more 


stahle.  The  -n;ail  i 
out  hy  inahility  t'. 
and  bnsine-i.  l']i  i- 
railffiad  tran-ft- irtati 
tension  of  pijiC'  t'  t: 
bcfiinninf;.aiid  tlit  ■ 
inents  the  standard. 
However  the  t; 
petition  with  the  ra: 
County  to  Pitt^hur; 
inent  ot  the  Bradt' 
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ward  the  Atlantic  sealxcird.  it  liaving  been  realized  that  the  export  trade 
would  have  to  he  sedulously  cultivated  to  find  a  market  for  the  enormous  pro- 
duction (if  oil.  The  Xati<nial  Transit  Cnnipauy,  a  g;ro\vth  out  of  and  affiliated 
with  the  United  PijK;  Lines,  was  first  to  reach  the  goal,  followed  by  the  Tide 
Water  Pi()e  Line  Ci>ni])any.  The  cost  of  transiMirting  a  barrel  of  oil  from  the 
Pennsylvania  producing  fields  t<j  New  \'ork  was  reduced  front  the  average  of 
five  (U'llars.  at  the  close  of  1865,  to  an 
a\erage  of  less  than  one-fifth  of  that 
snni.  It  was  accomplished  with  less 
leakage  and  otlier  losses  en  route.  The 
pi]>ing  fruni  field  tanks  to  railroad 
points  in  the  producing  region  had 
been  reduced  fnun  one  dollar  a  barrel 
tn  twenty  cents,  anil  the  latter  sum  in- 
cluded tiie  gaihering  of  the  oil  from 
the  wells.  The  problem  of  trans()orta- 
lii>!i  had  been  solved  and  the  cost  re- 
duced beliiw  that  of  most  commodities. 
The  years  since  then,  however  have 
nut  been  without  improvement.  The 
ni'ideni  pi])c  line  e(|ui|)ment  is  as  far 
dieail  I'l  the  primitive  efforts  to  pipe  oil 
It  has  been  systematized  to  one  of  the  most 
trati.'-i>i>rtatii>n  known.  Pipe  line  construc- 
sis  and  i'-  as  carefully  organized  as  railroad 
These  operations  re- 


.superior  to  that  of  iHSo  as  that  w 
from  Pithnle  to  the  uuter  vvnrld. 
efficient  and  theapcsi  melhods  o 
tion  has  been  put  no  a  scietUitic  i) 
construction,  though  usually  ini. 


lagement,  but  tliey  are  essential  to  the  de- 
torage  has  become  an  inseparable  adjunct 


quire  large  ca]>ital  and  trauied 
velopment  of  modern  oil  ficld- 
of  oil  transponalion  so  thai  e\ery  pijn,' 
line  nmst  have  steel  tankage  in  inopoi- 
tion  to  the  interest  it  serves.  .\ll  pipe 
lines  have  ado])ted  tiie  early  practice  of 
purchasing  all  oil  nlTered  and  the  in- 
vestment in  crude  oil  is  now  not  less 
than  otte  hun<lred  million  dollars.  The 
pipe  lines  are  generally  owned  by  the 
refining  and  marketing  concerns,  so 
that  from  the  tanks  of  the  i)niduccr  to 
the  consumer  is  a  cunlinuons  process 
This  method  lias  been  developed  in  the 
|)etr<ileiim  industry  but  has  been  adopt-  m 
ed  in  many  otlier  lines  of  industry 
and  conunerce  as  the  nio.st  economical  procedure.  It  has  been  assailed  in  the 
courts  as  a  form  of  organization  that  deprives  the  individual  of  opportunity, 
hut  it  is  not  likely  that  its  essential  features  will  be  destroyed  by  process  of 
law.  The  newer  large  ])etrolcuni  organizations  aim  to  ilo  their  own  produc- 
ing of  the  crude,  in  addition  to  trans]>ortation,  manufacturing  and  marketing, 
and  they  have  been  sienerally  successful,  inckiding  the  Pure  Oil  Company,  the 
Gulf  Refining  (.''inipany.  The  Texas  Company  and  the  Uni.m  and  Associated 
oil  companies  of  California, 
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The  evolution  of  the  transportation  of  natural  gas  has  been  more  rapid 
than  that  of  oil.  In  the  earHer  stages  the  gas  was  transported  for  compara- 
tively short  distances.  Coming  from  the  wells  under  extremely  high  pres- 
sures, it  transported  itself  readily  through  pipes  of  a  size  commonly  used  for 
trunk  oil  lines.  But  it  was  soon  learned  the  high  pressure  did  not  long  con- 
tinue and  the  supply  of  large  communities  became  difficult.  Tlie  problem 
presented  itself  acutely  to  the  companies  in  Pittsburg  in  1890.  The  Phila- 
delphia Company  tried  to  solve  it  by  the  use  of  very  large  pipe  and  laid  a 
main  three  feet  in  diameter.  The  People's  Natural  Cias  Company  favored 
compression  and  l)egan  exi)eriments  along  that  line  that  resulted  in  a  suc- 
cessful accomplishment  in  1891.  In  1S90  there  was  general  apprehension  in 
Pittsburgh  of  exhaustion  of  the  supply,  the  service  for  the  preceding  winter 
having  been  inadequate.  The  supply  has  been  more  ample  ever  since.  The 
method  of  compressi<.)n  has  been  greatly  improved  and  gas  is  now  readily 
transported  for  300  miles  and  more,  after  the  flowing  pressure  of  the  wells 
has  been  greatly  reduced.  The  writer  was  sent  out  in  1890  to  investigate  the 
prospect  of  a  continued  supply  for  Pittsburgh  and  reported  that  it  would  be 
ample  for  twenty  years  and  more.  There  is  less  apprehension  of  gas  exhaus- 
tion in  Pittsburgh  now  than  then.  The  business  in  1890  was  in  its  infancy. 
It  has  since  developed  across  the  Continent,  in  ever  increasing  proportions. 
The  enormous  supply  derived  from  the  fields  of  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Louis- 
iana, have  given  rise  to  the  gigantic  oi)erations  of  the  Kansas  Natural  Gas 
Company  and  the  Arkansas  Natural  (ias  Company,  each  involving  transpor- 
tation for  several  hundred  miles  and  the  investment  of  millions  of  dollars. 
There  have  been  brilliant  minds  engaged  in  the  development  of  this  industry 
as  well  as  in  petroleum  and  its  development  has  l^een  hardly  less  romantic. 

While  pipe  lines  are  the  last  word  in  land  transi)ortation,  the  tank 
steamer  plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  water  transportation.  The  first  of  these 
is  credited  to  Ludwig  Nol)el,  of  the  Nobel  Brothers,  extensive  o|)erators  in  the 
Baku  district  of  Russia.  It  was  built  in  the  Swedish  shipbuilding  yards 
"Motala'*  in  1877  and  named  "Zoroaster."  It  was  184  feet  long,  27  feet  beam, 
nine  feet  draft  and  loading  ca])acity  was  a1)out  i.f^oo  barrels  of  oil.  The 
latest  vessels  of  the  Xobel  firm  are  tlie  "iMnainiel  Xobcl"  and  **Karl  Ilagelin," 
each  with  a  loading  capacity  of  about  35.CXX)  barrels  of  ])etroleum.  In  1883, 
\V.  A.  Reidemami.  who  liad  built  tank  sailing  vessels  in  1874,  devised  and 
built  a  new  type  of  tank  steamer,  the  "(iluckauf."  In  the  United  States  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  was  first  to  resort  to  the  tank  steamer  for  carrying  oU 
in  bulk  and  now  has  the  largest  fleet  of  "tankers"  afloat,  engaged  in  both  the 
domestic  and  export  trade. 

The  American  "tanker"  of  to-day  is  a  great  advance  over  the  original 
types,  of  great  carrying  capacity,  equip])ed  with  wireless  telegraph,  burning 
oil  fuel,  divided  into  tight  bulkheads  and  having  every  modern  device.  In 
addition  to  the  fleet  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  large  fleets  are  maintained 
by  the  Pure  Oil  Company,  the  Sun  Oil  Company,  the  Gulf  Refining  Company, 
the  Texas  Company,  the  Associated  Oil  Company  and  the  Union  Oil  Com- 
pany, the  two  last  named  of  California.  In  addition  to  the  foreign  trade, 
these  tankers  ply  l^etween  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coast  ports,  distributing  both 
crude  and  refined  petroleum,  greatly  reducing  the  cost  of  transportation.  Re- 
fined petroleum  all  along  the  coasts  is  distributed  to  the  retail  trade  at  a  very 
small  advance  over  the  price  at  refineries    The  location  of  the  producing  re- 
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gions.  inlaml,  enables  a  <listribution  to  the  interior  territory  of  the  United 
States  at  an  average  price  not  much  greater  than  along  the  coasts,  but  the 
retail  price  is  often  at  a  wide  advance  over  the  price  at  refineries  and  other 
points  of  wholesale  delivery,  except  where  manufacturers  maintain  retail  dis- 
tributing systems.  However,  allowing  for  a  profit  of  more  than  50  per  cent 
to  the  retailer,  manufactured  petroleum  is  much  the  cheapest  commodity  sold 
in  this  country,  that  is.  there  is  tJie  smallest  percentage  of  margin  for  trans- 
portation, manufacture  and  distribution,  between  tJie  price  of  the  crude  pro- 
duct and  tJiat  to  tJie  ultimate  consumer  This  is  one  of  the  romantic  achieve- 
ments of  the  petroleum  industry.  Lamp  oil  is  sent  to  the  interior  of  China  at 
a  less  price  ])er  gallon  than  that  at  which  natural  table  waters  are  furnished 
within  100  miles  of  the  spring,  this  price  including  the  cost  of  the  cases  con- 
taining the  oil,      Peinilcum  transportation  is  not  coiitined.  however,  to  the 
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very  liigli  tarilT  tuaintained  t 


ii^ccs-c-  ■>!'  ]iipc  biio,  lank  cars,  and  tank  steamers.  In 
a\-  oiriK-r-  ni  the  carih,  -uch  as  the  interior  of  China  and 
d  i>i  Celebes,  iran-poii  iri>m  de]Miis  tn  consumers  is  ef- 
itive  moans  as  the  piclm-osipie  water  buffalo  and  the  human 
s  at  ihe  lowest  pussible  cost.  It  is  ilelivered  much  cheaper 
Mongolia,  where  the  .\merican  distriimtors  have  access, 
n  which  the  .\merican  trade  is  excluded  bv  the 
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reaches  tbo-e  remote  reginus,  i 
gaged  in  the  oil  business. 


the  Rus-iian  oil  producers.  It  is 
hin  liiilo  more  than  half  a  century  that 
ling  the  sujierior  energy  of  the  men  en- 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

CHERRY  GROVE  AND  OTHERS, 

In  some  resj^ects  Cherry  Grove  surpassed  Pithole.  It  was  not  pos- 
sessed of  costly  hotels  and  social  clubs,  but  it  grew  with  unexampled  rapidity 
and  faded  away  more  suddenly  than  its  predecessor,  leaving  many  to  mourn 
its  untimely  demise.  The  famous  "mystery  well"  of  Grace  &  Dimick  on  lot 
646,  Cherry  Grove  Township,  Warren  County.  Pennsylvania,  after  some 
weeks  of  manipulation,  was  oi)ene(l  and  turned  into  the  newly  constructed 
pipe  line.  May  19,  1882.  Other  wells  came  in  quick  succession,  located  by 
pure  luck,  along  the  **jugular."  so  that  by  the  first  of  July  there  was  a  line 
of  gushers,  six  miles  long  and  no  sign  of  approach  to  the  producing  limits 
in  any  direction.  This  line  (^f  wells  was  located  in  a  dense  forest,  nn'dway 
between  the  village  of  Clarendon  on  one  side  and  the  village  of  Sheffiekl  on 
the  other,  the  distance  to  eitlier  being  about  nine  miles.  From  each  of  these 
villages  a  plank  road  had  l^en  built  for  about  seven  miles,  to  serve  the  tan- 
neries in  getting  out  hemlock  bark,  the  oil  field  being  tetween  the  ends  of 
the  two  roads.  Another  road  ran  along  the  summit  of  the  hill,  pointing  in 
one  direction  toward  the  village  of  Tiona,  and  at  the  (»ther  toward  the  small 
settlement  of  Balltown,  each  about  as  far  as  the  two  towns  named  previously. 
This  was  a  dirt  road,  level  on  the  summit,  but  descending  with  very  heavy 
grades  at  either  end.  On  the  summit  was  a  farm  tilled  by  a  retired  Swedish 
bark  peeler,  named  Peterson. 

The  rush  began  with  the  opening  of  the  well  on  lot  646.  Men  poured 
in  from  the  Bradford  and  Richburg  oil  fields,  from  the  "Lower  l*'ields,'* 
from  Oil  Creek  and  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Two  towns  began  grow- 
ing, Garfield  at  the  edge  of  the  Peterson  farm,  near  the  end  of  the  Clarendon 
plank  road  and  I^^arnsworth  to  the  eastward,  near  the  end  of  the  Sliet'field 
plank  road,  the  forest  being  cut  to  make  njoni  for  it.  At  first  more  than  a 
mile  apart  they  grew  until  they  met.  along  the  dirt  road  on  the  sumnn't.  By 
the  first  of  July  this  hilltop  had  a  ])opulation  of  5,000,  and  by  the  first  of 
August  it  had  increased  to  10.000  or  more.  lUisiness  was  tran.^^acted  under 
canvas  tents  while  slightly  more  substantial  structures  of  wood  were  being 
erected.  Men  slept  by  hundreds  in  the  o])en  during  June  and  July,  despite 
the  fact  that  night  tem])eratures  were  very  low,  the  altitude  being  nearly 
2,000  feet  al>ove  sea  level.  This  Hat  top])ed  hill  was  cut  out  of  the  Big  Level, 
an  elevated  plateau,  thousands  of  years  ago,  by  the  erosion  of  Tionesta 
Creek,  which  flows  around  it  in  an  almost  perfect  circle.  Thus  Clarendon 
lies  to  the  north  of  Ciarfield,  on  the  Tionesta  and  the  Philadelphia  &  Erie 
line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Tiona  is  northeast.  Sheflfield  is  a  little  south 
of  east,  where  the  railroad  reaches  the  stream  from  the  mountainous  region 
eastward,  and  Balltown  is  on  the  same  stream  to  the  southwest,  farther 
from  the  railroad  than  (iarfield.     11ie  circular  course  of  the  Tionesta  was 
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;  the  oilman  wlio  alway.i 


confusing  to  geographical  conceptions  of  all   ; 
carries  a  map  and  usually  a  pocket  compass. 

The  method  of  those  compelled  to  sleep  out  of  doors  was  to  cut  an 
abundance  of  hemlock  boughs,  large  and  small.  These  were  arranged  in  a 
circle,  the  trunk  ends  of  the  larger  boughs  pointed  toward  the  center,  the 
branching  ends  outward.  The  finer  boughs  were  distributed  over  this  foun- 
dation to  make  the  couch  more  downy.  At  best,  some  way  short  of  curled 
hair  or  compressed  felt  matttreses,  the  hemlock  boughs  are  superior  to  a 
rattlesnake  infested  section  of  .Arizona  desert  with  a  dug  out  depression  for 
the  hips.  Having  completed  the  circle,  the  fifteen  to  twenty  men,  accident- 
ally met  for  the  night,  gathered  from  the  forest  such  tiniler  and  firew^ood 
as  might  be  available,  built  the  fire  in  the  center  of  the  circle,  told  a  few  im- 
promptu stories,  or  twice  told  tales,  and  retired,  using  overcoats  or  whatever 
best  they  had  for  blankets.     Whoever  was  first  awakened  by  the  chill  replen- 


ished the  fire  from  the  store  of  gathered  wood  and  wooed  Morpheus  again 
as  he  might.  It  was  not  luxury,  one  may  well  believe,  but  the  writer  having 
tried  it,  can  testify  that  to  thoroughly  tired  men  it  was  not  the  worst  possi- 
ble substitute  for  a  bed.  During  July  there  was  a  line  of  these  brush  camps 
between  Garfield  and  Farnsworth,  numbering  more  than  a  hundred,  giving 
accommodations  to  2,000  men,  appropriated  by  whoever  arrived  first  to 
occupy  them.  Men  with  hundreds  of  dollars  in  their  pockets  camped  thua 
alongside  men  with  only  a  dollar  or  two,  total  strangers  who  might  never 
meet  again,  companions  for  a  single  night.  But  not  one  attempt  at  robbery 
was  reported.  There  was  a  tacit  understanding  that  honesty  was  the  best 
policy  among  this  throng,  gathered  outside  the  visible  sphere  of  influence  of 
the  law.  Rooms  and  beds  were  engaged  before  the  first  nail  was  driven  in 
the  plank  buildings. 

Breakfast,  dinner  and  supper  might  be  procured  in  some  one  of  the 
numerous  tents  used  as  restaurants,  at  a  price  suited  to  the  purse  of  the  diner, 
if  not  of  proportions  adapted  to  his  appetite,  Hotels  and  restaurants  were 
erected  as  rapidly  as  material  could  be  procured  and  energetic  carpenters 
could  throw  the  rough  lumber  together.     Boarding  houses  multiplieil  along 
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:  highway  and  "si»eakeasy"  shacks  dispensed  wann  beer  -withuut  the  for- 
maHly  of  obtaining  a  hcense,  the  hill  top  l>eing  devoid  of  any  kind  of  water 
supply.  Hotels  and  resiaiirants  had  water  brought  in  by  the  barrel  from 
springs  down  the  hillsides,  while  a  few  enterprising  fellows  sold  spring  water 
by  the  glass  at  a  price  twenty  times  higher  than  producers  could  get  for  their 
cmde  oil.  Literally,  the  woods  were  fnll  of  "bootleggers."  who  dispensed 
ardent  spirits  from  Iwttles  and  jugs  surreptitiously  brought  in  from  some 
mysterious  source  of  supply.  In  course  of  time  a  corps  of  constables  and 
deputy  constables  led  a  lively  existence  in  pursuit  of  these  illegal  liquor 
sellers,  and  the  Court  at  Warren  did  a  thriving  business  imposing  fines  upon 
them. 

In  August  a  new  well  was  reported  at  Ealltown,  eight  miles  southwest. 
and  soon  afterwards  another  on  Cuo]jer  Hill,  eight  miles  south.  These  at- 
tracted the  "oil  scouts"  and  a  few  nf  the  curious,  but  were  ignored  bv  the 
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mass  of  the  busy  population  in  Cherry  (inivt-.  Tlie  daily  production  <•!  tlie 
pool  had  mounted  to  40,000  barrels,  which  gave  empltjyment  to  many  tank 
builders.  The  Union  Pijje  Line  and  the  McCatmont  Pipe  Line  were  strug- 
gling to  remove  the  oil  from  field  tanks,  but  daily  fell  farther  behind  their 
task.  Both  were  building  iron  storage  along  the  banks  of  the  Tionesta,  to 
which  ihe  oil  would  flow  by  gravity,  but  despite  all  efforts  of  the  lines  and 
the  multiplication  of  wooden  tanks  on  the  leases,  some  surplus  oil  found  its 
way  to  the  ground.  The  United  Pijie  Lines  early  decided  upon  a  large  trunk 
line  to  the  tank  farm  at  Colegrove  and  Anson  C.  Miller,  superintendent  i:i 
the  Clarion  division,  was  called  to  the  work  of  construction.  He  made  a 
record  never  surpassed.  This  pipe  line  was  rushed,  day  and  night,  regardless 
of  expense.  A  great  pump  station  named  Vandergrift,  in  compliment  to  the 
President  of  the  United  Pipe  Lines,  was  installed  a  mile  south  of  Garfield 
and  the  huge  pumps  were  working  within  an  incredibly  short  period  of  time. 
This  enterprise  cost  considerably  more  than  a  million  dollars,  expended 
within  two  months,  but  the  production  of  the  field  was  saved.  Two  months 
afterward  one  small  pipe  line  was  ample  to  move  all  of  the  production  oh- 
~'  ined  from  Cherry  Grove  Township:  tank  and  rig  builders  were  not  needed. 
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drillers  and  tool  dressers  were  moving  to 'newer  fields  and  the  towns  oi  Gar- 
field and  Farnsworth  were  deserted  villages.  The  collapse  was  more,  sud- 
den than  the  growth.  The  pipe  lines,  especially  the  United,  were  the  heav- 
iest losers,  but  producers,  hotel  men  and  householders  were  sufferers  in  pro- 
portion to  their  investment.  Early  in  September  a  number  of  wells  had 
stopped  flowing. 

By  December,  1882,  buildings  were  being  torn  down  at  Garfield  and 
Farnsworth  and  removed  to  Gusher  City  on  Cooper  Hill  and  to  Balltown. 
The  i)opulation  of  the  **Hiir'  was  scattered  to  these  new  towns,  to  Clarendon, 
Sheffield  and  a  hundred  other  points.  Cherry  Grove  had  passed  into  history 
before  the  narrow  gauge  railroad,  begun  in  July,  had  commenced  to  run 
trains  into  Garfield,  although  its  construction  had  been  as  rapid  as  possible. 
It  arrived  to  serve  a  lingering  remnant  of  the  busy  cities  and  survived  to 
carry  tan  bark  and  hemlock  lumber  from  the  vanishing  forest,  supplanting 
the  plank  roads  as  a  transportation  route. 

The  Cherry  Grove  experience  prevented  the  building  of  great  towns  on 
Cooper  Hill  and  at  Balltown.     Of  course  lively  villages  sprang  up  at  each, 
sufficient  to  care  for  a  more  conservative  growth  of  population,  but  many 
operators  and  others  rode  daily  to  and  from  Garfield  where  the  Jamestown 
House    continued    to    ofi^er    better    accommodations    than    could    be    had    in 
(iusher  City,  l^^rest  City  or  Balltown.     The  big  F'arnsworth  Hotel  had  little         .   . 
vogue  and  it  passed  witli  tlie  remainder  of  the  town  where  it  was  located,        ■^- 
into  oblivion.     The  inevitable  oil  town  fire  put  an  end  to  Farnsworth,  permit-        .frj". 
ting  the  surviving  population  to  move  to  Garfield,  nearer  the  railroad  termi-  ^? 

nus.     A   few   farm  houses  now  occupy  the  sites  of  these  one  time  famous         "^'i^ 
cities,   whose   daily   telcgraj))!   l)usiness,   during  a   few   months  of    1882,  ex-  t\\ 

ceeded  that  (^i  tlic  ordinary  city  of    100,000  population.      It  was  no   longer  ;i^ 

necessarv  to  prohi1)it  smoking-  ihroui^hout  tlie  field  on  account  of  the  dense  ^:' 

accumulation  of  natural  gas.  '*' 

With  the  beginning  n\  Cherry  (n-o\e  came  the  "oil  sc(^uts."  Prior  to  '-  • 
that  time  the  news])apers  of  the  region  had  been  dei)en(le(l  up(^n  to  furnish  in- 
formation concerning  new  wells  and  new  fields.  P)Ut  the  fever  of  specula- 
tion grew  beyond  bonnds  at  tliat  i)eriod,  tlie  market  fluctuated  in  sympathy 
with  news  from  the  tield  and  accurate  information  on  the  instant  came  to 
be  of  the  first  importance.  While  the  **()46  mystery"  was  maintained,  Silas 
B.  Hughes  had  "scouted"  around  the  premises  and  obtained  the  secret.  Be- 
fore another  well  hatl  been  completed,  Louis  Beaumont  was  "scouting''  for 
the  Anchor  Oil  C^>mi)anv,  lames  Tenant  was  in  the  field  f<:>r  the  Bradford 
Oil  Company  and  ( >wen  l^vans  and  Joe  P.  Cappeau  represented  the  Forest 
Oil  L'omi)any.  I-^ank  11.  Taylor,  oil  editor  of  the  Derrick,  and  the  late 
ThiMuas  P.  Kern,  of  the  Bradford  V.vw,  were  in  the  field.  Soon  afterward 
the  late  Justus  L\  .McMulIen,  a  well  known  oil  statistician  and  newspaper 
man,  was  on  the  ground  representing  F.dward  H.  Jennings,  Benjamin  S. 
Tup]>er,  Oaniel  Herring,  I.  11.  Rathbun.  lames  l-jnery  and  the  writer  fol- 
lowed, acting  for  trailers  in  the  exchanges.  A.  L.  Snell.  late  managing  edi- 
tor of  the  IVrrick,  arrived  from  Ihadford  in  July.  Patrick  C.  Boyle,  for- 
merly publisher  ^A  the  Kichburg  bxho.  and  since  1885.  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  (^il  City  IVrrick,  came  in  as  the  representative  oi  the  I'nion  Oil  Com- 
pany.    "Jake"   Bruner,  represented  the   Millerstown   Fxchange.  and  *'Billv" 
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Boyle  was  there.  There  were  otliers.  A  good  many  pro<Uicers  took  a  hand 
in  the  game  on  their  own  account.  It  was  the  business  of  a  ''scout"  to  keep 
tab  on  the  "important  wells  drilling,  on  the  total  production  and  on  the  new 
wells  starting,  keeping  his  principal  in  oil  company  office  or  oil  exchange 
well  posted.  The  fact  that  many  wells  were  guarded  to  keep  strangers  at 
some  distance  compelled  the  scouts  to  do  a  little  work  at  night,  when  the 
guards  could  not  see  all  o\'er  the  ground,  and  the  opening  of  a  gusher  wa; 
the  signal  for  a  mad  race  among  them  for  the  nearest  telegraph  office.  The 
fleetest  footed  horse  was  a  treasure. 

AH  telegrams  were  cypher,  for,  while  telegrapli  operators  are  generally 
honest,  the  extravagant  rewards  for  quick  information  were  tempting. 
"Open"  messages  were  also  subject  to  prying  eyes  of  others,  who  hung 
about  sending  or  receiving  offices.  So  keen  was  the  scent  of  news  hunter; 
that  "codes"  had  to  be  changed  occasionally,  as  they  were  sjjelled  out  by 
clever  interceptors.     When  the  scene  of  action  shifted  to  the  Shannon  weU 


on  Coojier  Hill,  all  of  the  "scouts"  named  were  on  duty.  The  guards  sta- 
tioned alxmt  thai  "mystery"  were  woodsmen  from  the  region  of  Williams- 
lx)rt.  armec!  with  ritles  and  quite  reckless  in  their  use  of  tliem.  They  were 
more  familiar  with  the  furred  wildcats  that  roamed  the  adjacent  woods  than 
with  ihe  species  of  "wildcat"  they  were  employed  to  guard,  and  apparently 
had  little  fear  of  the  law  in  case  some  one  should  be  hurt  when  they  fired  ai 
random  during  the  night.  No  one  was  shot  during  that  siege,  but  "Jim" 
Tenant  had  his  trousers  cut  by  a  rifle  bullet,  where  they  bagged  at  the  knee, 
and  promptly  returned  the  fire  with  several  shots  from  his  revolver.  An- 
other "scout"  was  probably  saved  because  he  happened  to  lie  behind  the  trunk 
of  a  large  tree  when  the  Inillet  imbedded  itself  in  llie  other  side.  There  was 
less  excitement  of  that  sort  about  Balltown,  but  more  fast  riding  to  the  tel- 
egraph office  when  there  was  news  to  reiMirt,  The  famous  "Good  Friday" 
well  on   Porcupine  Run  fnrnisJied  exercise   for  the  liorses  and  put  the  wits 


I 


Tlie  Phillips  Brus.'  well  at  Thorn  Creek  came  in  wiClnmt  the  "scouts" 
in  attendance.  The  tirst  news  t<i  the  outer  world  was  conveyed  by  a  mca- 
sage  from  Suiterintendent  Hardniaii  to  the  writer  of  these  lines,  at  Oil  City, 
who  was  on  the  groniid  the  next  morning.  Bnt  the  further  prog'ress  of  the 
well  was  closely  watched  by  tlie  "squad."  a  telegraph  office  having  been 
oiiened  in  the  small  school  house  near  the  well.  The  same  office  served  for 
the  great  Armstrong  No.  2.  located  but  400  feet  west  of  Phillips  No.  1. 
This  well  showed  no  oil  until  it  was  tor])edoed  with  forty  quarts  of  nitro- 
glycerine.    The  market  advanced  one  day  on  the  report  that  it  was  dry  and 
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dropped  the  next  on  information  that  it  was  the  largest  flowing  well  ever 
opened  in  Pennsylvania.  The  following  account  of  this  event  was  written 
by  Frank  H.  Taylor,  then  oil  editor  of  the  Oil  City  Derrick : 

**On  October  2y,  1884,  those  who  stood  at  the  brick  school  house  and 
telegraph  offices  in  the  Thorn  Creek  district  and  saw  the  Semple,  Boyd  & 
Armstrong  well  torpedoed  gazed  upon  one  of  the  grandest  scenes  ever  wit- 
nessed in  oildom.  When  the  shot  took  effect  and  the  barren  rock,  as  if  smit- 
ten by  the  rod  of  Moses,  poured  forth  its  torrent  of  oil,  it  was  such  a  mag- 
nificent and  awful  spectacle  that  no  painter's  brush  nor  poet's  pen  could  do  it 
justice.  Men  familiar  with  the  wonderful  sights  of  the  oil  country  were 
struck  dumb  wnth  astonishment  as  they  beheld  the  mighty  display  of  Nature's 
forces. 

"There  was  no  sudden  reaction  after  the  torpedo  was  exploded.  A 
column  of  water  rose  eight  or  ten  feet  and  fell  back  again ;  some  time  elapsed 
before  the  force  of  the  explosive  emptied  the  hole  and  the  burnt  glycerine, 
mud  and  sand  rushed  up  in  the  derrick  in  a  black  stream.  The  blackness 
gradually  changed  to  yellow;  then,  with  a  mighty  roar,  the  gas  burst  forth 
with  a  deafening  noise  like  the  thunder  bolt  set  free.  For  a  moment  the 
cloud  of  gas  hid  the  derrick  from  sight,  and  then,  as  this  cleared  away  a  solid 
golden  column  half  a  foot  in  diameter  shot  from  the  derrick  floor  eight  feet 
through  the  air,  till  it  broke  in  fragments  on  the  crown  pulley  and  fell  in  a 
shower  of  vellow  rain  for  rods  around. 

"For  over  an  hour  that  grand  column  of  oil,  rushing  swifter  than  any 
torrent  and  straight  as  a  mountain  pine,  united  derrick  floor  and  top.  In  a 
few  moments  the  ground  around  the  derrick  was  covered  inches  deep  with 
petroleum.  The  branches  of  the  oak  trees  were  like  luige  yellow  plumes  and 
a  stream  as  large  as  a  man's  body  ran  down  the  hill  to  the  road.  It  filled  the 
space  beneath  the  small  bridge  and  continuing  down  the  hill  through  the 
woods  beyond,  spread  out  upon  the  flats  where  the  Johnston  well  is.  In  two 
hours  these  flats  were  covered  with  a  flood  of  oil.  The  hillside  was  as  if  a 
yellow^  freshet  had  passed  over  it.  Heavy  clouds  of  gas  almost  obscuring  the 
derrick,  hung  low  in  the  woods,  and  still  that  mighty  rush  continued.  Some 
of  those  who  witnessed  it  estimated  the  well  to  be  flowing  500  barrels  an 
hour.  Dams  were  built  across  the  stream,  that  its  production  might  be  es- 
timated. The  dams  overflowed  and  were  swept  away  before  they  could  be 
completed.  People  living  along  Thorn  Creek  i)acked  up  their  household 
goods  and  fled  to  the  hillsides. 

"The  pump  station,  a  mile  and  a  half  down  the  creek,  had  to  extinguish 
its  fire  that  night  on  account  of  the  gas.  All  fires  around  the  district  were 
put  out.  It  was  literally  a  flood  of  oil.  It  was  estimated  that  the  production 
was  10,000  barrels  the  first  twenty-four  hours.  The  foreman,  endeavoring 
to  get  the  tools  into  the  well,  was  overcome  by  the  gas  and  fell  under  the 
bull  wheels.  He  was  rescued  immediately  and  medical  aid  summoned.  He 
remained  unconscious  for  two  hours,  but  subsequently  recovered  fully. 

"Several  men  volunteered  to  undertake  the  job  of  shutting  in  the 
largest  well  ever  struck  in  the  oil  region.  The  packer  for  the  oil  saver  was 
tied  on  the  bull  wheel  shaft,  the  tools  were  placed  over  the  hole  and  run  in. 
But  the  pressure  of  the  solid  stream  of  oil  against  it  prevented  its  going 
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lower  even  with  the  suspended  weiglit  of  2,ooo-|xiinid  tools.  One  thoiisacK! 
pounds  additioHEil  weight  was  added  before  the  cap  was  fitted  and  the  wed 
closed.  A  casing  connection  and  tubing  lines  connected  the  well  with  a  tank." 
Earlier  in  1884  the  "scouts"  were  busy  in  Warren  County  at  Wardwell. 
reinforced  by  "Jerry"  HefFernian,  who  continued  in  that  emplojTiient  to  the 
last.  But  in  1885.  after  the  opening  of  the  Trenton  Rock  fields,  scoutinj^ 
became  the  snher  work  of  gathering  infurination  withiiut  si)ectacular  accom- 


paniments. Few  speculators  continued  to  employ  men  in  the  fields,  but  the 
larger  producing  companies  kept  men  who  could  be  sent  on  short  notice  wher- 
ever wildcat  wells  seemed  likely  to  develop  new  territory,  but  the  romantic 
and  undescriptive  title  of  "scout"  has  passed  out  of  use.  It  lasted  much 
longer  than  Cherry  Grove,  but  had  a  short  life. 


.**• 


CHAPTER  XII. 

SPECULATION  IN  OIL. 

Quite  naturally  there  has  always  l)een  speculation  in  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry. There  is  an  inevitable  hazard  in  every  operation  from  the  drilling 
of  wells,  yea,  from  the  taking  of  leases  on  which  to  drill,  to  the  marketing  of 
the  product.  Wherever  there  is  a  natural  hazard  there  is  a  speculator  to  toy 
with  the  chances.  In  the  beginning  the  chief  speculation  was  in  lands,  where 
wells  might  be  drilled.  Later  this  took  the  form  of  si)eculating  in  stock  cer- 
tificates of  the  numerous  oil  corporations,  the  entire  country  and  a  part  of 
Europe  being  involved  at  about  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  in  1865.  The  wide 
fluctuation  in  prices,  as  production  varied,  made  every  buyer  of  crude  oil  a 
speculator.  Thus  the  drop  from  twenty  dollars  a  barrel,  soon  after  the  Drake 
well  was  completed,  to  the  ten  cents  a  barrel  in  January,  1862,  and  the  re-, 
covery  to  eight  dollars  a  barrel  at  Pithole,  in  January,  1865,  represents  a 
range  on  which  fortunes  could  me  made  and  lost,  not  to  mention  the  rapid 
and  violent  fluctuations  between  the  extremes.  A  buyer  starting  into  the 
field  from  Oil  City,  with  the  latest  Pittsburgh  quotation  on  the  morning  of 
one  day,  might  return  on  the  evening  of  the  next,  to  learn  that  the  market 
had  advanced  a  dollar  or  had  declined  even  more.  In  the  meantime  he  had 
bought  five  thousand  barrels  and  paid  casli  for  it.  He  had  won  or  lost  as 
the  case  might  be.  five  thousand  dollars.  This  was  a  sort  of  speculation  <o 
stir  the  blood  and  to  sharpen  the  faculties. 

The  same  buyer  might  make  his  calculations  on  having  his  barreled  oil 
delivered  bv  team  at  seventv-five  cents  a  l)arrel  and  find  that  an  unusual  de- 
mand,  or  a  sudden  change  to  bad  roads,  made  liis  transportation  to  the  river 
cost  him  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  barrel.  He  might  liave  his  oil  delivered  along 
Oil  Creek,  instead  of  at  the  river,  load  it  on  boats  for  the  pond  freshet,  get 
in  the  "jam"  and  lose  the  entire  cargo.  A  thousand  ])arrel  shipment  of  oil  at 
ten  dollars  a  barrel  was  a  tuly  loss  to  suffer  in  the  fifteen  minutes  of  a  pond- 
freshet  jam,  almost  as  exciting  for  the  buyer  as  for  the  men  on  the  breaking 
boats,  who  had  their  lives  at  stake.     These  risks  were  unavoidable.     Everv 

• 

buyer,  including  the  refiners  who  bought  oil  to  manufacture,  had  to  figure 
on  these  chances.  After  the  oil  was  loaded  on  the  river  it  was  jeoparded  by 
sand  bars  in  summer  and  ice  floes  in  winter.  The  item  of  leakage  was  a 
steady  loss,  but  none  could  tell  in  advance  whether  it  would  be  large  or  small. 
Each  took  the  speculative  chance.  Then  there  was  always  the  danger  of  fire, 
a  hazard  that  persisted  from  the  moment  the  oil  was  bought  in  the  tank  at  the 
well  until  it  had  undergone  the  last  process  of  manufacture  and  had  been 
delivered  to  the  consumer.  This  hazard  has  been  reduced  by  thoughtful  pre- 
cautions, but  in  the  smaller  degree  is  present  to-day. 

Gradually  there  grew  a  speculation  that  was  based  upon  the  hazards 
of  transportation  on  the  one  hand  and  upon  the  clianges  in  supply  and  de- 
mand on  the  other.     The  industry  was  new,  its  possibilities  were  imjxTfectly 
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understood,  the  production  was  in  the  hands  of  a  thousand  independent  op- 
erators, the  marketing  was  by  a  hundred  independent  refineries.  It  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  that  fluctuations  should  be  frequent  and  violent.  As 
a  gambling  game,  nothing  could  be  more  fascinating  than  betting  upon  the 
price  of  crude  oil.  The  purchase  and  sale  of  oil  fur  future  delivery  became 
a  popular  diversion  in  which  men  made  and  lost  fortunes  with  great  facility. 
A  thirty-day  option  might  witness  a  change  of  two  or  three  dollars  a  barrel 
in  either  direction.  A  few  thousand  barrels  of  oil  might  make,  or  break,  a 
man  without  his  having  seen  the  color  of  the  grease.  Yet  these  transactions 
came  to  be  made  on  the  word  of  honor,  without  any  written  record  save  the 
private  memorandum  of  the  buyer  or  seller.  No  papers  were  signed,  no  wit- 
nesses invoked.  Settlements  were  made  on  the  same  basis,  although  it  might 
happen  that  one  or  the  other  of  the  traders  was  unable  to  produce  a  sufficient 
sum  to  meet  his  entire  loss.  In  that  case  he  gave  up  all  he  had,  without  a 
whimper,  and  turned  to  some  other  part  of  the  industry  for  a  new  start  in 
life.  Not  infrecjuently  a  speculator  wlio  closed  his  deal  several  thousand 
dollars  in  debt,  would  struggle  for  years  to  get  it  paid  in  full,  scorning  to  take 
his  legal  privilege  to  call  it  a  gambling  debt  and  thereby  wipe  it  out.  Much 
business  is  still  done  between  the  older  men  of  the  oil  region  on  the  same 
basis  of  honor,  no  articles  of  agreement  being  necessary.  The  first  writing 
in  many  real  estate  deals  is  that  of  the  final  deed. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  pi])e  lines  were  welcomed  for  their 
elinnnation  of  the  more  serious  hazards  of  transportation.  No  one  thought 
to  questi(^n  their  charge  of  one  dollar  a  barrel  for  pumping  oil  a  distance  of 
six  miles.  The  entire  trade  had  been  educated  to  the  wide  margin  of  profits 
necessary  to  cover  the  well  recognized  hazards.  It  was  rather  a  sur])rise 
when  the  pii)e  lines  began  to  consohdate  into  larger  organizations  that  trans- 
portation charges  ^\cre  \'oluntarily  re<luced.  All  were  glad  when  the  pipe 
lines  devised  a  scheme  for  covering-  the  loss  of  oil  in  storage  l)v  a  eeneral 
average  assessment  on  all  holders,  for  this  reduced  the  fire  hazard  materially, 
to  the  individual  whose  oil  might  l)e  burned.  IJut  speculation  was  not  killed. 
The  buying  and  selling  of  futures  continued  and  exchanges  were  organized 
in  the  principal  towns  to  carry  on  the  business.  Refiners,  however,  were  not 
usually  compelled  to  use  this  means  to  secure  their  supply,  and  their  organ- 
ization had  brought  about  a  more  stable  market  for  the  producer's  crude. 
However,  it  soon  became  evident  that  a  buyer  at  the  pipe  line  office  was  a  con- 
venience and  the  system  was  evolved  whereby  the  producer  could  sell  his  oil 
for  cash  at  the  pipe  line  office  the  day  after  it  was  run  from  the  tank  at  his 
well,  the  price  being  that  at  which  oil  was  selling,  at  the  moment,  on  the  prin- 
cipal public  exchange.  The  lai)se  of  time  was  that  necessary  to  send  the  data 
of  the  *Vun  ticket"  to  headquarters,  to  compute  the  amount  from  a  '*gauge 
table"  representing  the  capacity  of  the  particular  tank  for  every  fraction  of 
an  inch  of  its  height,  and  the  return  of  this  information  to  the  field  office 
of  the  pipe  line.  This  in  turn  gave  rise  to  the  plan  of  issuing  a  pipe  line  cer- 
tificate for  each  thousand  barrels  of  oil  put  int(^  storage.  The  producer  could 
take  a  certificate  in  lieu  of  the  cash,  if  he  had  that  much  oil  and  could  sell 
his  certificate  on  the  Exchange,  or  to  the  purchasing  agency,  whenever  he 
chose.  Oil  was  held  in  pi])e  line  tanks  f(^r  thirty  days,  storage  free,  after 
which  time,  whether  represented  bv  a  certificate  or  a  credit  balance,  it  was 
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Hibject  to  a  storage  fee  of  twenty-five  one-thousandths  of  one  cent  a  barrel 
Sacli  month.  This  amounted  to  twenty-five  cents  a  monlli  on  a  certificate 
50r  one  thousand  barrels. 

These  storage  certificates  became  the  medium  of  speculation,     Deh'veries 

fef  actual  oil  on  Exchange  contracts  were  superceded  by  (!elivery  of  the  cer- 

rficates  representing  the  oil.     Speculation  in  these  tokens  became  rife.     The 

)i!  City  Oil  Exchange  became  the  center  of  the  speculative  business  because 

i  quotations  were  accepted  as  official  by  the  agents  at  the  field  pipe  line 

rs.  but  very  active  exchanges  grew  up  in  Bradford,  Pittsburgh  and  New 

Vork.     In  the  era  of  buying  and  selling  futures,  the  Oil  Exchange  at  Parkers 

"anding  had  been  the  place  where  the  market  was  made.     The  greater  part 

bf  the  traders  there  had  removed  to  Oil  City  and  Bradford,  however,  as  the 

xne  of  operations  drifted  ti>  the  brown  sand  fields.     Daily  transactions  on 


these  b.jards  niouiited  to  lumareds  uf  ihuUiand:^  of  barrels.  The  unit  of 
fluctuation  was  fi.xed  at  five-eighths  of  a  cent  when  the  Oil  City  Oil  Exchange 
was  formally  opened,  and  a  single  unit  was  the  broker's  commission.     Fluc- 

ttuations.  however,  were  frefjuently  several  cents  in  a  day,  but  as  the  stock 
pf  surpluii  oil  in  storage  grew,  the  fluctuations  Ijecame  narrower  and  the 
"rtnsactions  larger.  The  Oil  City  Exchange  amended  its  rule  and  permitted 
he  use  of  one-eighth  of  a  cent  in  lieu  of  five-eighths,  the  other  exchanges 

^following  the  lead. 

Speculalinn  in  petroleum  certificates  reached  its  zenith  in  1882  to  1884, 
Transactions  on  the  floor  of  the  Oil  City  Exchange  amounted  to  millions  of 
wrnels  daily  and  they  were  only  slightly  less  in  the  Exchanges  at  Bradfoi 
Pittsburgh  and  New  York.     Naturally  these  were  the  years  of  "oil  scouting. 
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as  every  large  speculator,  or  broker  with  a  large  clientage,  had  to  have  in- 
stant information  concerning  conditions  **at  the  front."  Upon  this  informa- 
tion the  market  went  up,  or  down,  and  promptness  was  of  even  greater  im- 
portance than  accuracy.  Yet  it  was  essential  that  tlie  information  be  accurate, 
for  the  slower  means  were  certain  to  bring  the  truth  and  the  movement  of 
prices  would  be  in  accord.  Speculators,  themselves,  sometimes  went  afield 
to  be  sure  of  their  information,  but  were  usually  beaten  in  (juickness  of  esti- 
mation, accuracy  and  in  tlie  race  t(^  the  telegraph  office,  by  the  scouts  who 
made  that  sort  of  work  their  regular  business.  Ordinarily  it  was  found  to 
be  economical  to  trust  the  "scouting"  to  the  fellows  trained  in  perception 
and  inured  to  the  hardships  of  crawling  around  in  the  snow  or  about  the 
leafy  summer  forests  at  night. 

With  tlie  rise  of  the  Cherry  (irove  pfK>l,  tlie  market  went  down  to  the 
lowest  price  for  many  years,  less  tlian  50  cents  a  barrel.  With  tlie  announce- 
ment, three  months  later,  that  salt  water  had  made  its  appearance  in  the 
wells,  the  market  went  on  an  un])recedente(l  '1)oom."  Thousands  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  were  again  'In  oil."  Profits  came  so  (pn'ckly  and  regidarly 
that  the  "craze"  spread  t(>  thousands  more,  (lalleries  of  the  Exchanges  were 
crowded  with  visitors,  anxious  to  be  near  their  brokers  and  to  see  the  tur- 
moil around  the  "bull  ring"  f()r  lliemselves.  Distant  telegraph  offices  were 
crowded  with  other  speculators  who  desired  to  be  in  quick  communication 
with  the  Exchange.  Men  forgot  their  lame  little  Imsiness  at  home  and  wo- 
men deserted  their  domestic  duties  to  watch  the  Huctuations  of  the  petroleum 
market  and  to  make  easy  money  in  nil. 

But  one  day  in  \(>\ ember  the  scene  changed.  The  ])rice  fell.  There 
was  a  rally  and  then  the  price  went  down  again.  All  that  day  was  a  suc- 
cession of  weaknes>es  and  rallies  of  strength,  until  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  Exchanges  closed.  lea\  ing  thousands  ner\e-racke(l  and  uncer- 
tain. Many  s]>ent  the  slee])ing  time  taking  stock  of  the  situation.  Many 
perceived  for  the  tirst  time  that  tlie  colla])se  of  Cherry  Grove  had  not  been 
accompanied  by  any  immediate  reduction  in  the  stock  of  oil  held  by  the  pipe 
lines.  Many  hundreds  (lecide<l  that  it  was  time  to  sell  their  oil  and  take  their 
profits.  In  the  early  morning  crowds  were  asseml)ling  about  the  Exchanges 
and  the  telegra])h  oftices,  long  before  ten  o'clock,  when  the  Exchanges  opened 
for  business.  All  tried  to  lo()k  cheerful  and  the  majority  succeeded  in  ap- 
pearing miseral)ly  anxious.  Xerves  were  strung  tense  and  nerves  were  to- 
tallv  unstrung,  before  the  gon^s  sounded  at  the  stroke  of  ten.  There  w^as  a 
rush  to  sell,  and  hardly  anyone  to  buy.  In  live  minutes  there  was  a  panic. 
P>rokers  went  white  in  the  face  and  s])eechless.  other  brokers  went  mad  and 
vociferated  with  all  the  jxnver  of  their  lungs.  If  bv  chance  one  bid  to  buy 
he  was  seized  bv  manv  hands  and  dra^ued  until  it  could  be  (leci<le(l  who  had 
been  lucky  enough  to  sell.  Men's  coats  were  torn  from  their  l)acks,  collars 
were  thrown  u])on  the  floor,  hands  and  limbs  were  bruised  in  the  eager  grasp 
to  attract  attention,  but  no  one  heeded.  Men  even  s])at  in  each  other's  faces 
in  their  haste  and  excitement  and  none  had  time  to  resent  the  indignity. 
Pandemonium  had  broken  loose  and  continued  until  the  gongs  rang  at  three 
o'clock.  wSo  great  was  the  tunnilt  and  .^o  eager  the  throng  that  the  familiar 
sound  was  not  heard  by  many.  Officers  of  the  Exchanges  had  to  exert  them- 
selves to  stop  the  trading  or  efforts  to  trade,  and  secure  order.- 
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Brokers  and  clerks  worked  late  into  the  night  preparing  their  sheets 
for  the  clearing  houses.  Some  failed  to  clear.  Bank  officers  and  clerks 
burned  the  midnight  light  casting  up  accounts  to  learn  how  far  short  their 
collateral  had  fallen.  Men  and  women,  far  and  near,  mourned  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  apparent  profits  of  their  trading,  as  well  as  the  wiping  out  of 
their  real  capital,  deposited  as  margins.  There  was  widespread  disappoint- 
ment, rage  and  sadness,  according  to  the  individual  temperaments.  Philos- 
ophers were  not  lacking  who  had  invested  on  the  principle  that  they  had  just 
so  much  that  they  could  aflford  to  lose.  Ruin  stared  some  in  the  face  and 
there  was  gladness  nowhere.  It  was  another  bad  night.  Strong  capitalists 
mustered  their  resources  and  tlie  next  day  there  was  some  support  for  the 
market.  The  worst  of  the  panic  was  over,  and  in  a  few  days,  the  Exchanges 
were  back  to  normal.  A  few  days  later,  however,  there  was  a  repetition  of 
the  panic  in  even  worse  form.  The  first  slump  occurred  Xovember  loth,  the 
second  on  Xovember  14th.  The  first  panic  came  on  Xovember  17th,  while 
the  second  lasted  from  the  22nd  to  the  24th  and  was  most  disastrous.  Despite 
this  experience  the  craze  for  speculation  gathered  new  force  and  the  market 
advanced  forty  cents  a  barrel  from  the  lowest  on  Xovember  24tli  to  the  high- 
est on  December  8th.  Another  panic  started  with  the  opening  of  the  Grandin 
well  X'o.  3  at  Balltown,  causing  a  decline  of  twenty  cents  a  ])arrel  in  three 
davs  from  Si.i;,  and  ultimatelv  to  seventv-five  cents  a  barrel  before  the 
close  of  December.  This  caused  more  severe  injury  to  tlie  speculating  pub- 
lic than  the  panics  in  Xovember,  ])ecause  there  were  no  longer  any  paper 
profits  to  lose.  Much  of  the  loss  was  paid  out  of  resources  acquired  in  busi- 
ness other  than  speculative,  or  by  labor. 

While  the  crashes  of  the  closing  months  of  1882  drove  out  of  tlie  petro- 
leum market  a  good  many  lambs  that  had  l^een  sheared  just  as  winter  came 
on,  there  were  others  to  take  their  i)laces.  In  1883  the  operations  of  the 
Penn  Bank  syndicate  in  Pitts])urg  gave  tlie  speculators  a  lively  run.  The 
market  was  again  advanced  considerably  above  a  dollar  a  barrel.  The  col- 
lapse of  this  syndicate,  the  loss  of  the  funds  of  the  bank  and  its  depositors, 
and  the  prosecution  of  the  leaders,  dampened  tlie  speculative  ardor  in  Pitts- 
burgh temporarily,  but  with  the  opening  of  the  Tliorn  Creek  pool,  a  few- 
miles  north  of  that  city,  and  later  the  (leveloi)ment  of  tlie  XWashington  County 
field  a  few  miles  south  of  the  city,  Pittsburgh  came  near  taking  supremacy 
from  Oil  City  in  the  speculation  in  petroleum  certificates.  This  speculation 
continued  until  it  reflected  discredit  upon  the  whole  industry,  but  was  finally 
suppressed  when  the  Seep  Purchasing  Agency  announced  it  would  not  be 
governed  by  the  speculative  quotations  in  buying  credit  balances  from  pro- 
ducers. This  was  more  than  ten  years  after  the  tremendous  si)eculation  era 
beginning  in  1882,  namely  in  1893. 

In  California,  since  about  1889,  there  has  been  speculation  in  oil  com- 
pany stocks.  These  are  listed  on  the  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  Mining 
and  Petroleum  Exchanges.  Within  very  recent  times  the  dealings  in  Cali- 
fornia oil  stocks  have  been  quite  extensive  and  highly  speculative  in  char- 
acter. The  opening  of  the  coast  field  in  1>xas,  at  Beaumont,  led  to  a  spec- 
ulative craze  in  oil  company  stocks  that  paralleled  that  of  tlie  East  in  the  day  • 
of  Pithole  and  immediately  preceding.  This  wave  reached  Kansas,  which 
treasures  its  share  of  sorrow  as  a  result  of  ill-advised  speculation  in  oil  com- 
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paiiy  stocks.  These  stock  speculations  have  been  principally  coiitined  to  persons 
distinguished  for  their  previous  lack  of  knowledge  concerning  the  oil  indus- 
try. The  certificate  speculation,  on  the  contrary,  impoverished  the  producers 
of  oil.  They  were  constantly  tempted  to  try  to  advance  the  price  of  theii 
commodity,  by  buying,  on  thin  margins,  large  quantities  of  the  oil  which  thej 
sold  actually  and  for  cash  in  much  smaller  quantities  as  they  produced  it. 
Rarely  did  a  producer  "sell  short"  against  his  future  production,  on  the 
chance  that  the  market  would  be  lower  when  he  had  the  oil  to  deliver.  In 
the  wheat  pit,  every  s]}cculating  farmer  buys,  even  when  he  has  wheat  to  sell 
and  the  planter  who  gets  in  the  cotton  market  is  sure  to  be  on  the  "bull"  side. 
The  oil  producers  have  been  more  prosperous  since  the  speculation  in  cer- 
tificates has  ceased.  They  are  not  helping  to  pay  storage  on  the  surplus,  or 
for  other  losses. 

During  the  heyday  of  speculation  on  the  Oil  Exchanges,  fortunes  were 
made  and  lost  quickly.     It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  speculator  to  start 
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in  the  morning  with  a  few  iuindted  dollars  and  close  the  day's  business  with 
thoHsamis  in  the  bank.  One  member  of  the  Parker  E.vchaiige.  about  the  time 
of  the  development  of  the  fnurth  sand  "cross  Iwlt."  Iwgan  business  in  th,- 
morning  with  $75,000  in  the  bank  and  went  home  in  the  evening  $50,000  in 
debt.  In  a  few  years  he  discharged  that  indebtedness  through  the  gains  of 
small  trading  as  a  broker's  client,  .As  a  memljer  of  the  Oil  City  Exchange 
he  cleared  $(15,000  in  the  month  following  the  first  signs  of  collapse  at  Cherry 
Grove  and  doubleil  the  amount  from  the  violent  fluctuations  in  \ovember  an-I 
Deceml)er,  acting  on  information  f)f  his  "scout."  Yet  during  those  months 
he  sometimes  lost  as  high  as  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  a  day,  to  be  re- 
gained ihe  next.  His  case  may  be  extreme,  for  he  was  a  venturesome  trader, 
but  it  is  typical  of  the  general  experience  in  those  days.     Wall   Street  has 
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occasional  periods  of  great  life;  tlie  oil  market  lia<l  tlieiii  four  ()r  live  times 
a  year.     It  was  the  madtiest  fjanie  llie  si>ecnl:ilor  ever  playeil. 

Yet  the  producer  of  this  oniiiiUKlity,  wlio  harvests  his  crop  every  <lay. 
can  also  sell  it  for  cash  any  day  he  chmwes.  There  is  im  i>ther  business  or- 
ganized on  the  same  basis.  Tlie  See]>  Hurcliasing  Aj^ency  at  Oil  City.  Pa., 
pays  out  mure  tlian  $_;i.oo(J.ooo  a  nmritli  to  nit  pnidiicers  fur  tlieir  pru«htct. 
This  is  all  for  oil  pnidiiced  ea>t  uf  tlie  Mississip])i  River  and  not  inchidiiij; 
Illinois.  Oil  is  purchased  nn  daily  runs  in  Illinuis,  Kansas.  Oklahoma,  Louis- 
iana and  Colorado,  anil  the  dishursenienis  in  iImsc  Slates  exceed,  in  the  aj;- 
gregate.  those  of  the  Kastern  tields.  In  Texas  and  Califurnia  llic  greater  part 
of  the  business  is  done  i>n  si)ecial  contracts. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

WAR  AND  IVELLS. 

In  the  early  clays  on  Oil  Creek,  the  newcomers,  travelers,  and  moving 
prospectors  were  denominated  **The  Carpet  Bag  Brigade/'  The  leather  suit 
case  and  Oxford  bag  had  not  been  invented.  The  trunk  was  too  cumbersome 
for  light  travel.  Men  carried  bags  made  of  carpet,  Brussels  or  worse,  queer 
shai^ed  receptacles,  with  long  carrying  straps  or  handles,  the  carpet  bag  almost 
dragging  on  the  ground.  So  to  all  who  had  been  on  **'rhe  Creek"  for  a  year, 
the  travelers  and  the  fastidious  who  deemed  a  razor  and  an  occasional  change 
of  linen  necessities,  w^ere  **The  Carpet  Bag  Brigade/'  This  honorable  con- 
tingent swelled  suddenly  and  prodigiously  soon  after  the  surrender  of  (len- 
eral  Lee  at  Appomattox.  The  highways  and  the  byways  were  thronged 
with  men  and  vehicles,  on  horseback  and  afoot,  accom])anied  by  the  inevitable 
"carpet  sack,''  men  intent  upon  investment,  adventure  and  securing  employ- 
ment. A  letter  from  David  Lowry,  himself  a  veteran  of  the  war  and  an  early 
arrival  on  Oil  Creek,  says  among  other  things : 

** Although  Memorial  Day  dates  back  fr(»m  1867,  if  I  was  asked  where 
the  first  Army  reunion  was  held  I  would  answer  unhesitatingly,  *()n  (^il 
Creek.'  With  the  salutes  of  last  Memorial  Day  yet  ringing  in  my  ears,  I 
would  say,  'twas  there  the  young  veterans  (you  must  n(>l  forget  the  large 
proportion  <jf  young  men  in  the  ranks)  first  reuned.  They  gathered  on  Oil 
Creek  from  the  East  to  the  far  West:  from  every  State  in  the  Unir)n  and 
from  the  Territories  as  well.  The  greetings  when  tliey  met  were  so  unlike 
all  other  meetings  I  have  witnessed  tliat  tliey  were  deeply  impressed  upon  my 
memory.  Men  who  f(.)ught  side  1)y  side,  men  who  fought  against  and  cap- 
tured each  other,  met  with  unmistakable  friendsliip  and  recalled  the  i)ast  in 
tones  so  hearty  that  all  listeners  were  interested;  speculat(n*s  intent  u])on 
their  own  exciting  business  were  held  in  momentary  rapt  attention.  'Hello! 
Haven't  seen  you  since  we  made  Humphrey  Marshall  jump  at  Mill  Springs.' 
*Shake!  Yes,  you  had  it  pretty  well  your  own  way  there  and  all  through 
East  Tennessee,  but  we  evened  up  when  we  got  down  in  Mississippi  in  '62.' 
Another  pair:  ^Heavens,  if  it  isn't  Smith,  shoot  me!'  *  Yours  to  command. 
Ancl  you're  Wilson?'  *Yes,  the  same  Wilson  you  captured  and  thought  you'd 
clamped  for  the  balance  of  the  war.  However,  them  two  months  was  the 
best  living  I  had  while  I  was  out.  What  doing?'  *  Drilling  a  well.  And 
you?'  'Same  thing,  that  is,  for  another  man.'  And  so  on  without  end. 
Twenty  times  a  day  you  might  witness  such  meetings. 

**I  sat  opposite  General  A.  E.  Burnside  at  tlie  hotel  table  in  Oil  City 
without  recognizing  him  until  my  memory  was  jogged,  the  surroundings 
were  so  unnatural.  General  Burnside  was  the  chief  engineer,  constructing 
*he  ill-fated  Reno  and  Pithole  Railroad.  Outside  the  hotel  I  pondered  the 
strange  freak  of  fortune,  w^'th  Burnside  the  central  figure  in  my  thoughts,  to 
be  aroused  by  a  mournful  voice,  saying :  'Can't  get  a  horse  for  love  or  money. 
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tried  everywhere.'  It  was  the  muddiest  road  I  ever  looked  upon,  with  one 
exception.  That  exception  was  the  sea  of  mud,  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  under 
Buell,  Grant's  Army  and  Pope's  division  were  swimming  in  three  days  after 
the  battle  of  Shiloh.  Pope  had  joined  us  in  the  heart  of  the  thick  woods 
there;  the  land  was  flat  as  a  pancake,  the  mud  black  and  thin.  We  made 
more  than  twelve  miles  of  corduroy  road  and  even  then  it  was  difficult  to  get 
over  the  ground.  I  am  within  the  truth  when  I  say  the  road  in  front  of  that 
X)il  City  hotel  was  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  deep  and  mixed  with  oil.  So  1 
said  to  the  man  wlio  had  been  musing  aloud:  'Where  do  you  wish  to  go,  sir?' 
*Up  the  Creek,'  he  replied.  *'i1iere's  nothing  for  me  to  do  here.  I  am  a 
machinist,  looking  for  work.'  1  i)romised  him  a  seat  in  my  brother's  wagon 
to  Petroleum  Center.  My  brother  ratified  the  proposition  and  refused  the 
fare  our  chance  passenger  urged  upon  him.  Years  afterward  a  gentleman 
called  to  see  me  at  the  editorial  rooms  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chronicle.  I  had 
no  difficulty  in  recognizing  in  him  the  chance  passenger,  who  navigated  with 
me  the  sea  of  mud  between  Oil  City  and  Petroleum  Center.  But  I  was  as- 
tounded to  learn  that  he  was  Captain  Jones — the  Captain  Jones  whose  fame 
as  a  furnace  master  had  already  spread  far  and  wide — tlie  Captain  Jones 
who  was  long  tlie  rigln  liand  man  of  Andrew  Carnegie  and  Henry  Phipps, 
who  installed  the  Fiessemer  ])r()cess  for  steel  making  in  America  and  whose 
inventions  and  im])rovenients  heli)e(l  lo  make  Pittsburgh  supreme  as  the  steel 
manufactm-ing  center  of  tlie  world,  lie  made  no  fortune  in  oil,  but  was  a 
member  of  'The  Car])et  Hag  Brigade'  after  the  war." 

The  men  of  tlie  armies,  Xorth  and  South,  flocked  to  the  Oil  Regions  by 
thousands,  seeking  fortune  and  adventure.  Thousands  gripped  by  the  wan- 
derlust, later  floated  away  to  con(|ner  the  great  West  and  filled  the  mining 
camps  from  the  Rockies  to  tlie  l\'icific  Coast.  Hundreds  remained  and  made 
their  inii)ress  u|)on  the  youngest  iiidn>try.  Many  of  these  were  officers,  ac- 
customed to  command,  all  were  hardy  soldiers  with  a  heart  for  any  fate. 
These  men  had  been  meeting  the  i)rol)lenis  of  trans]K)rt  for  vast  armies,  they 
had  been  fighting  valiant  and  stubborn  foes.  Withal  they  had  discipline  in- 
grained in  their  very  being.  They  were  a  s])lendid  ac(|uisition  to  this  new 
business  that  had  everything  to  accoiii])lish,  and  they  were  equipped  to 
l)lunge  into  this  commercial  battle,  as  earnest  and  deadly  as  any  they  had 
fought.  To  this  grand  army  the  ])etroleum  industry  owes  much  for  bringing 
order  out  of  chaos  and  for  carrying  forward  the  development  in  the  face  of 
difficulties.  ^Hie  spirit  of  these  men  was  communicated  to  all  about  them  and 
obstacles  assumed  the  as])ect  of  things  to  be  overcome  w-ithout  delay.  Speed 
and  energy  had  not  been  lacking,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  earliest  times  along 
Oil  Creek,  but  thev  were  heiLditened  bv  the  advent  of  men  who  had  moved 
railroad  trains  by  human  hand  i)ower  when  victory  depended  U])on  getting 
su])plies  forward  in  cjuick  r)rder — men  who  had  carried  the  works  by  storm. 

1'liere  was  am])le  exercise  in  this  industrial  battle  for  all  the  talents  of 
engineers,  commissary  sergeants  and  corps  commanders.  When  some  ven- 
turesome wildcatter  found  r»il  in  a  remote  locality  there  was  an  instant  move 
on  the  works  of  the  enemy.  Trees  must  be  felled,  rocks  blasted,  heights  sur- 
mounted. Machinery,  tools,  y)ii)e  and  material  must  be  sent  to  the  front  and 
urged  with  all  speed.  Men  must  be  kxlged  and  fed,  storage  must  be  pro- 
vided for  the  oil,  pipe  lines  must  be  laid  over  hill  and  valley  to  transport  the 
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product.  Here  there  wa»  ii"  sieai'y  ^t;:t!  'I  lab  t  as  in  lactones  and  w(.>rk- 
shops.  Lines  ■.■f  adj'-ining  Iea-«r>  were  kv.ile  ir  ■:its,  where  :he  rirsi  well  ilnwi 
got  the  be<t  ■■!  the  pr.-lacii--:!  ar..i  -.••r.e  was  all  iniiv-nam.  l^rillJiig  crews 
were  offered  prcinhims  t'-r  iht  fas:e»i  pr-'trre'-  thr'-iigh  ihe  r-^ks,  ami  leaiii- 
siers  got  djuble  \ay  wh'.  <::'\ii-\  r.eg-iiaTe  the  •rnp.issiMe  path  and  deliver 
material  -.m  the  gr-aind  a  -lay  r-.i-.ca'!  l):i:i.'f"-  layoi  well  w!i.'  ciiM  make 
grade  ia>test  ami  rig  liv.'l-ier-  ri-kei":  ::;eir  reck-  :■■  "lake  records  in  ninninir 
np  derricks.  Tank  ImiMers  g.:  ::]•  i::  '.'r.t  r.:.:':'  '■■■  '.ci  w-.^lt-n  reserv.  lirs  ti^ 
the  miexpecte<l  gii>her  a:Tl  ri-ke-'  sja-  ;;-p:;yxiai-'ri  *'y  jn-riiriiiny  ■■il  to  be 
tiinieil  in  t»ei'ire  the  tank  .va-  r.:i:T>?:tr';.  Tl-erc  w;i-  a  keen  o  ■nimander  »n 
every  yth  and  ■■iien  rivalry  :..r  aci.- ':"iil:^h:i5ent  ■  ■.er>::ai!''V\e.l  the  pn'tits 
to  l>e  made. 


Omiinercial  wariari-  cxi-i-  in  m;tn> 
mainly  l.y  tlie  Captain-  of  Indii-try  wit 
oil.  The  interest  exten<l-  In  \\'x  rank-  :! 
fray  as  the  commaiidiiig  dIVkit.  The  w 
anrl  si>  frequently  that  the  pri\ale  'if  In- 
Often,  alas,  the  c'linniainlt-r  nf  ii.-il;iy  i- 
to  win  another  promoiicn.  h  i-  a  denm 
less  respected  than  >kill.  al.iiity  ami  i-i 
where  is  conii)etition  so  kt-eii.  fur.  nnlik 
coverer  nf  the  lode  has  n'lt  ;i  ..nrc  tiiini; 
oil  is  fluid  and  to  sonic  exient  niav  ho  ■ 
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ing  property.  Pcissibly  the  struggle  is  (ess  feverish  in  these  days  of  com- 
paratively low  priced  oil  and  comparatively  large  holdings  of  land.  But  ii 
has  not  lost  much  of  the  alertness  thai  characterized  the  operation  of  half- 
acre  leases  for  five-dollar  oil  when  the  armies  came  home  from  the  war  in 
1865. 

In  another  respect  the  soldiers  of  the  war  made  an  impress  upon  the  oil 
region  by  their  advent  in  great  numbers.  That  was  in  courage.  Men  who 
had  faced  death  a  hundred  times  and  become  intimately  acquainted  with  it 
were  not  afraid  to  face  misfortune.  Misfortune  came  to  those  engaged  in 
drilling  for  oil,  in  transix)rting,  in  manufacturing,  in  storing  and  in  market- 
ing it  in  many  ways.  There  was  always  a  chance  for  a  "dry  hole"  insteail 
of  the  gusher  sought;  there  was  always  the  danger  of  fire;  there  was  ever 
present  the  violent  fluctuations  of  value  that  made  and  unmade  fortunes  in 


a  day.  It  retjuires  courage  to  face  these  possibilities  and  more  courage  to 
meet  the  worst  without  flinching.  But  it  is  characteristic  of  the  petroleum 
industry  that  disaster  is  met  with  fortitude  and  that  the  individual  renews 
the  struggle  with  more  determination  to  win.  Thousands  rendered  homeless 
in  a  night  by  one  of  the  sweeping  town  fires  that  are  all  too  fretpient,  begin 
rebuilding  liefore  the  embers  of  their  destroyed  homes  have  cooleil.  It  is  all 
"in  the  game"  and  they  have  the  courage  to  meet  fate  with  a  smile. 

In  1865  there  was  great  danger  that  highwaymen  and  desperadoes 
.would  hamjier  the  prosecution  of  a  business  which  required  men  to  travel 
lonely  roads  carrying  large  sums  of  money.  The  National  banking  system 
had  not  been  developed :  the  certified  check  and  New  York  exchange  were  in 
the  future.  But  the  ilevelopnient  of  this  sort  of  lawlessness  was  sternly  sup- 
prcsed.  The  disciplined  army  men  were  conspicuous  in  the  maintenance 
of  law  and  order  at  that  jjeriod  and  with  their  coming  the  au-throat  crowd 


made  its  escape  to  more  promising  fields.  Life  and  property  have  ever  been 
safer  from  prenieditateil  attack  in  llie  oil  regions  than  in  the  best  policed  dis- 
tricts of  larger  cities.  Drafts  ami  certified  checks  have  rendered  unnecessary 
carrj-ing  of  such  large  sums  of  money  on  the  person  as  was  common  in 
early  days,  but  currency  is  freely  handled  in  a  new  oil  field,  ordinarily 
1  small  risk  of  rubl>ery.  Where  roblwries  occur  the  culprit  is  usually  a 
tenderfoot,"  one  unfamiliar  with  the  nil  business  and  the  ways  of  the  men 
engaged  in  it.  It  apjwars  to  lie  deenietl  safer  by  thugs,  generally,  to  try  the 
hold  up  of  a  coal  mine  paymaster  than  a  fast  driving  oil  sui^erintendent  on 
a  mission. 

The  War  of  the  Rebelhun  has  almost  been  forgotten  and  the  ranks  of 
the  veterans  aie  thinning  rapi<lly,  but  their  impress  upon  a  young  industry 
is  lasting.     The  generation  engaged  chiefly  in  figliting  the  oil  battles  west  of 


Mississippi  Fiiver  has  probably  no  knowledge  of  the  influence  upon  their 

lustry  exerted  by  the  great  war  1861  to  1865,  or  hy  the  men  engaged  in  it, 

they  are  unconsciously  governed  in  a  large  measure  by  that  influence. 

Tlic  methods,  the  courage,  the  discipline,  the  spirit  are  the  same,  transmitted 

from  one  generation  to  another,  and   from  the  old  center  to  every  land  on 

earth  where  petroleum  is  produced  in  commercial  ([uantities.     Like  knights 

'old  the  American  oil  well  driller  has  fared  forth  to  Russia.  Roumania.  the 

lent  and  the  South  Sea  Islands  to  carry  the  cult  intit  foreign  lands.     He 

the  modem  soldier  of  fortune  in  a  cause  of  ]>eaceful  industrial  conquest  of 

li's  treasures.     He   is  recruiting  new  armies   in  strange  lands,   imbuing 

ith  as  much  ni  the  old  spirit  and  discipline  as  he  may.  considering 

material  with  which  he  works. 

Oil   development    from   the   Allegheny   Mountains  to  the   Pacific   Coast 
been  warfare.     War  witli  the  elements,  battling  with  the  eternal  rocks. 
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human  -trivinj^  with  human  oi)ix»sition.  Ft)rtune>.  not  hves,  have  l)een  the 
apfjarent  -take^.  hut  h'fe  itseh'  has  l>een  >acrihced  in  the  strug^^le.  The  bat- 
tle>  of  the  antich'nal-  have  Ixren  fought  with  all  the  (leterminati«>n  and  enthu- 
*>ia-m  f^»i  battle-  with  rleadly  weajx^ns  an<l  there  has  gnjwn  up  a  new  grand 
army  <if  veteran<  in  this  ])ursuit.  They  are  hen»es  of  many  cam[)aigns,  of 
virt"rie-  and  defeat-  innumerable.  >easi>netl.  discii)lined.  invincible.  Thou- 
sand- ni  recruit-  have  fallen  by  the  wayside,  or  deserted,  but  the  army  grows 
everv  vear.  Ft  numbers  well  ab;»ve  one  hundre<l  tln»usand  id  able-bodied 
men.  many  of  them  born  amifl  the  strife,  and  in  no  other  industry  are  the 
u^>:nen  -o  intimately  ac<juainted  with  the  hardshii)S  ijf  the  firing  line  at  the 
front. 

Hundred-  of  fann'lio  move  every  year  from  the  (»ld  oil  fields  to  the  new. 

When    not    actually    living    in    tents   they   are    sheltered   often    in    structure ^ 

hardly  more  -ub>tantia].      Menaced  almost  every  monient  l)v  the  danger  of 

fne  they  go  on  making  homes,  improving  their  temporary  (juarters.  seeking 

such   -ociety  atid  education  as   is  axailable  at   the  time  or  place.      It  is  no 

]>lea-ant  ta-k  to  leave  a  comfortable  home  to  make  a  new  one  from  the  raw 

material,  to  ]>art   from  go(»d   friend-  t<»  go  among  strangers,  but  thev  do  it 

cheerfully,   without  a  murmur.      It  is  a  ])art  of  the  discipline  of  the  camp. 

J  It  i-  their  -liare  in  the  battle  for  greasy  treasure.     It  is  not  to  be  wondered 

Hv  at   that  they  become  cosmop.  »litan   in  their  tastes,  democratic  in  their  man- 

'.1  ner-.  hospitable  to  their  neighbors  an.d  heli)ful  in  their  ways.     It  is  to  \^  ex- 

'=  *!  pecterl  that  the>e  children  grow  up  sturdily,  ht  successors  to  their  elders  in 

;  r  cai'rxinir  on   the  conciue-t.  cai)able  of  anv  achievement.      In  a  half  centtirv 

there  ha-  been  tinie  to  ob-crve  caii>es  and  effects  an<l  such  are  the  results. 
"j  .\o  cla--  i-  more  rc-onrccful  or  in(le])en(lent. 

In  om-  late  war  with   Si)ain  no  troops  ac<iuitted  themselves  more  cred- 
itably  tlian   tho-c    from   the  oil   region.      When  ty])hoid   fever  threatened  to 
decimate   tlie  camp  at    (liattanonga,   tliese   tro(»])s   drilled   dee])   water   wells, 
constructed    ^ewcr-   and    made   >anitary   surronndings.      In    Porto   Rico   they 
''.  P  were  at  the  front,  refused  to  wait  for  the  slow  moving  comnn'ssarv  and  sub- 

ii':  i  sifted  on  the  conntry  traversed.      In  the  Phili])])ines  they  defied  tlie  tropical 

j',«  fi  climate.  a>  well  a>  the  bolomen  and  came  home  healthy  and  trium])hant.     To 

them  real  war  was  so  little  different  from  their  orditiary  avocation  that  they 
readily  ada])te<l  themselves  to  its  conditions,  wintiing  ap])lause  from  the  troops 
r)f  the  regular  army.  Due  more,  ])rol)al)ly.  to  their  traiiung  and  habits  than 
to  any  other  cause.  Turning  back  to  Lowry's  letter,  this  is  his  view  of  the 
oil  country  life  in  which  he  j)articipate(l : 

*'h''*om  every  point  of  view  the  Oil  Creek  I  recall,  in  the  si.xties  and  sev- 
enties, wa.-.  variegated.  S])irited  always,  humorous  despite  the  tragic  asi)ect 
extraonlinary  losses  assumed:  ])ictures(|ue,  utilike  anything  one  bred  in  a 
city  and  living  in  a  city  all  his  life  could  imagitie.  It  is  a  page  of  life  such 
as  is  rarely  seen  in  this  work-a-day  world,  brimnn'ng  with  action  and  ro- 
mance. It  was  a  world  of  chance,  where  Dame  Fortune  ])icked  her  favorites 
in  the  most  inexi)lical)le  fashion,  favoring  one  at  the  expeti.se  of  another,  per- 
mitting one  mati  to  Matter  him.self  that  his  future  was  assured,  only  to  dash 
the  chalice  from  his  li])s.  His  well  had  ])ro(luced,  now,  ten  days  in  succes- 
si<»n,  fortv  barrels  a  dav  and  oil  was  .selling  at  live  dollars  a  barrel.  A  foim- 
tain  of  wealth!     And  then  Smith's  well,  seventv  feet  distant,  came  in.     It 
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'tapped'  the  other  man's  well.  His  fountahi  of  wealth  was  dry  in  an  instant. 
It  was  what  General  Shennaii  described  war  to  be,  and  it  was  no  nncomnion 
experience  in  those  times.  I  have  seen  a  well  yield  .seventy-tive  barrels  one 
day  and  the  next  morning  there  was  not  oil  enough  in  it  to  grease  the 
sucker  rods.  The  business  of  (Irilling  oil  wells  in  those  days  was  tlie  gamble 
of  gambles.  Men  Jiad  it  all  to  learn.  It  was  like  a  battle,  where  strange  Fate 
decreed  that  two  should  die  and  one,  wlm  stood  lK;tween  them,  should  live. 
N(»t  always  was  the  favored  one  apparently  more  lit  for  life — i>r  for  success." 
This  very  chance  of  one  well  "tapping"  another  made  the  warfare  be- 
tween leases.  It  is  the  element  that  still  makes  "f  the  lea^e  line  a  battle  front. 
It  is  not  merely  a  gamble  in  these  later  days,  but  a  conii)etilion  along  definite 
lines,  guided  by  experience.  Among  veterans  in  the  industry  the  tight  is 
conducted  under  fair  rules,  and  wells  are  drilled,  by  common  consent,  some 
distance  from  the  boundaries.  When  the  rules  are  violated  by  reason  of 
greed  or  inexj>erience  the  contest  is  waged  without  mercy  and  with  all  the 
artifices  that  exiierieuce  has  taught  to  the  [lernes  of  other  campaigns.  It  is 
a  struggle  in  which  experience  counts  for  much.  "Men  Iiad  it  all  to  learn,"' 
in  1865  and  tbey  have  not  learned  it  all  yet.  Ihit  the  "battle  is  not  to  the 
strong  alone,  it  is  to  the  vigilant,  the  active  and  the  brave,"  as  it  has  ever 
been.  Xor  is  the  battle  fought  alone  in  the  producing  tields.  The  marketing 
of  the  product  has  been  a  ciin(|uest  of  foreigii  knuN,  gained  by  trained  armies 
in  constant  action.  The  weapons  have  been  improved  appliances  and  superior 
morale  of  the  men  behind  the  guns.  'I'lie  ]R'irok'um  marketers  have  carried 
into  strange  lands,  not  only  their  burning  thiid,  hnl  the  lamps  and  stoves  in 
which  it  is  burned.  They  arc  still  011  tlic  reccling  frontier,  winning  their 
way  to  new  territories,  battling  with  other  couiniercial  armies  tor  possession. 
They  are  blazing  new  trails  through  savage  wildenic^sos  to  carry  light  to 
all  of  the  sons  of  men.  Their  con(|uests  are  an  interesting  chapter  in  the 
history  of  Innnan  progress.  Tiiey  are  approaching  the  "nmf  of  the  world" 
in  Tibet  and  they  have  llonted  their  pniducl  'iver  Lake  \'ictoria  Xyanza  in 
the  heart  of  "Darkest  Africa."  Itaiileships  are  burning  oil  fuel  and  the  swift- 
est torjiedo  boat  dcstn.ycrs  u'^e  no  nthfr,  'i'lius  war  am!  wells  meet  again 
in  a  new  combination. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

aroLrriox  oi-  m.ichixi-.rv. 

Well  drillinjj  tools  liail  been  (le\i-eil  niaiiy  yeai>  helDrc  Drake  ilrillei! 
his  oil  well.  Tliev  were  nseil  in  drillint;  >alt  \\ell<.  a  ii>n»i<leral>le  imlu^trv  in 
Southwestern  Pennsvlvania.  S«»uihc:isiLTn  ()hi«»  :in«l  \\'e<i  X'iririiiia.  iidtm 
near  the  Ijeginnin*^  (»f  the  Xinetccnth  Century  uiuil  the  (h-O'xcrv  «»t  oil. 
Many  of  tliese  salt  wells  fouml  oil  ami  .l,^•l>  in  >niall  (|uaniiiic>.  At  U-a>t  one. 
in  Kentucky,  f«ain<l  <»il  in  lari^c  (juantiiy.  l)ecanic  a  ^u^hcr  an«l  literally.  ">et 
the  river  on  fire."  The  nil  OMVtTe«l  the  --nrfaire  "t  the  river  \-*r  thirty  miles 
anil  when  i^j^nited  nia«le  the  j^^rancle-^t  ilhiminati  ni  e\er  ^een  in  the  ("uinher- 
land  X'alley.  The  Heatty  well,  \y\n  fl^wn  in  iSiS.  cau-^e*!  a  ;^reat  tire  «»n  the 
Big  South  I'nrk  «>f  ilic  C'umherlan*!.  hr.i  ii  \sa-  n«-t  a  ^n^her.  The  hijLT  well 
was  drilled  in  iN-?vy  «i"d  wa>  kn"\\n  a<  the  "Ameriian  Well."  Xatural  i:a> 
from  some  of  the  salt  welN.  jiarlicnlarly  in  S^ulhea-^lern  ()hi".  \\a^  hnrncd 
under  the  i)ans  t«»  evaporate  the  hrine.  ll  etre»'te«i  j^neai  ec-Mi'-niy  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  salt.  The  h'»tU  n^e<l  in  'Irillm^  liie^e  sselK  weii^he*!  ?'r"!n  nu)  f 
200  pounds  and  the  diameter  "f  li"le-  \ar;e«l  f  r- -m  tw-  aTid  • -ne  half  inclies 
to  three  inches.  The  "-^jirini:  p'»le"  \\a-  tiie  fav'»riie  clrillinc:  ma<'hine.  al- 
though an  occa>iMnal  h'»r>e  ]>'»\\er  \\a^  i>ed.  It  \\a^  with  tln^  -'>ri  of  tioi^ 
that  the  Drake  well  ua^  drilled  f'-r  oil.  The  t-'-K  were  maile  hy  Williain 
Smith,  a  hlack^mith  an«l  driller  "f  -al-  well-  a*  Tarentr.Mi.  wIm-  ntidert'-^k 
to  drill  the  Drake  well  and  diil.  [■'< -r  tl:e-r  l-".]-  Smith  rlKiri^ed  Drake  <•;■(>. -j^** 
It  is  suj)p'i<e<l  that  Drake  h'aiL:h!  I  lie  :  Materia  I  f  ri  .m  ^' -me  --rie  el-e  a-  l!ie 
Smith  cliarj^e  wa^-  f^r  "makin;^"  tIa*  -et.  hm  tliere  i^  ii"  ot!»er  rec'-rd.  The 
hit  was  flattened  like  a  »;"ld  •■h>rl  ;;!ii;  t^  e  li'-!r  \'.  a-  -m"- .t  iM-ii  h;.  n-e  '-f  a  tiri*. 
headed  reamer.  The  h"ile-  ai'd  <•:;:: ■•r  n-i--'  \". e:e  -.f  l';tt-!im-:^]i  tnanrfai-- 
ture.  made  hy  \\  .  M.  |-'al»er  \  ("....  ;i!id  »■■  .ll- -•|i:?al]\  kii'.wn  a-  **L"ni^  J"hn.' 
It  was  an  im])n»\ement  ■•\er  vw  **-;»r'i:-  p -le"  In*.!  ti'.  oil  well  W'»rker-  i»t 
to-dav  could  Ik*  indna-d  i--  t"\    v.'-.t''-    •:.      It    wa-   M-\eral   vrar-.  liowe\er,  he- 

mm 

fore  engines  and  h'«iler-  were  di'-ivjTie'i  <*-]K-«-ialiy  f- -r  the  -e\ere  ^tr.ain  'if 
drilh'ng  and  handlinir  i-il  well-.  Ti:--  wa-  «l'.n<'  hy  the  late  ( ".  M.  larrar  ni 
Buffalo,  who  de^ij^Mied  iir-t  a  h'»iler.  atid  then  an  eti'jine.  h'-tli  tnade  fatii'-n^ 
by  Samuel  G.  Rayne.  n^w  I're-i'lent  "f  liie  ."^e.-ilMiai'l  Xati. inal  liank  in  Xe-.v 
York,  but  for  many  year-  the  ijeneval  aireir  i*' ^r  h-.'ler-.  en.unie-.  tnhini;. 
casing  and  other  i»il  we'l  -nppiM--.  the  f'.!ni»l:it''»n  «<f  tin*  pre-ent  .Vatio-i:d 
Supply  Comjxmy.  The  W-.od  \  Mann  p'-rtriMi-  «.i:tt":\  m:  wlii'-^;  the  -ni:d' 
engine  was  UKiunted  np-Mt  the  h'-iji-r.  wa-  tlie  p'.j.nlar  t ;.]»<•  i-^v  tlie  -liall'>w 
territorv  adjacent  t^  <  ):1  <  "'eek  'i  I  c-e  Mi.'iinfa«t!:iiT-  a!'<-  hflicveil  t'»  ha-.e 
made  the  first  eccentrii-  h'nk  n-.c-r-r  rti^'-ne  v-cil  in  tin-  ••:;  <''mi!r\.  hnt  ti.ey 
■did  not  keep  l)€ice  with  the  «lem.'i'-d   f'-r  hi-;i-.  :«-t    tii:M  l-Jm-:  •. 

It  was  one  of  thi-  t\i)e   wi:',   e-rj-i!*-   :;:■ -nn-i-d    ■■•■    -"'j-r    ]•■ 
that  was  at  the  I)i»tt'»!n  ■■•f  tlie  L'**-'t*  ti-r  :'    (■(.•:•.    ['"-i  V :-.'.' >-.. 
ville,  in   186^1.      Mr.   Str-mp.  t'-.e  '••■']■•••     -•     ■■n-   nr-'    :•  fV\  :■'.■-.  1 
tale  on  the  grr>und  where  ;:  oc-.Tv-vrd.  -"li-v-.v!  :di-    ;.-   f  .1'  ..  -■ 
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**I  was  running  the  morning  tour  and  came  to  work  at  midnight.  My 
tooldresser  and  I  noted  the  men  on  the  well  below  were  not  working.  Ap- 
parently they  sought  the  slumber  that  revelry  had  deprived  them  of  before 
midnight.  But  at  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  began  to  stir.  We 
had  noted  their  boiler  ^blowing  off'  during  the  night  and  had  feared  an  ex- 
plosion but  we  were  safer  where  we  were  than  farther  down  the  hill.  Day- 
light was  coming  rai)i(lly  when  we  saw  the  tooldresser  below,  start  toward 
the  boiler.  His  driller  followed,  sto])ped  him  and  we  could  see  there  was  a 
warm  argument  about  something.  ^Phe  colloquy  ended  by  the  helper  pro- 
ceeding toward  the  boiler,  while  the  driller  speedily  sought  retreat  behind  the 
'Sampson  post'  in  his  derrick.  I  told  my  partner  I  believed  the  fool  below 
was  about  to  turn  cold  water  into  his  dry,  hot  boiler  and  we,  too,  sought 
safety  behind  the  timbers.  The  driller  l)elow  told  me  afterward  that  he  had 
tried  to  dissuade  the  man,  assuring  him  the  boiler  would  burst,  but  the  man's 
retort  was  that  he  didn't  care  what  ha])pened  to  the  boiler.  He  did  not  seem 
to  give  a  thought  to  what  nn'ght  happen  to  himself.  A  few  minutes  later  w^e 
heard  the  exi)losion.  A  large  ])art  of  the  boiler  soared  across  the  valley  and 
grazed  the  roof  of  the  Smith  h'arni  Oil  Company  office  on  the  other  side  of 
Cherry  Run.  1^'ortunately  it  did  not  strike  the  office,  where  Mr.  Beers  and 
another  man  were  sleeping.  The  tool  dresser  was  killed  instantly.  The  en- 
gine, perched  at  the  top  of  the  boiler,  was  hurled  with  tremendous  force 
against  the  r.JOO-barrel  oil  tank  at  the  next  well  down  the  run.  which  con- 
tained 600  Ixirrcls  of  nil.  The  tank  \\a<  crushed:  the  oil  rushed  in  a  flood 
down  the  valley.  A  boiler  at  another  drilling  well  stood  about  200  feet  be- 
low: and  there  was  m*  time  to  put  out  the  hre.  In  a  nn'nute  flames  were 
leaping  high:  every  steam  wlnstle  in  the  \alley  was  tooting  madly.  Drillers, 
])umi)ers  and  the  suddenly  awakened  sleepers  along  the  \"alley,  scrambled  up 
the  hillsides,  some  \ery  tliinly  clad,  hut  n( »nc'  toe.  soon  to  escape  the  blistering 
heat  of  the  fiery  t1<»o(l.  Tliat  many  h"\es  were  not  sacrificed  was  remarkable. 
At  that  time  tlie  valley  was  a  l'(»rest  of  derricks,  the  side  of  the  road  was 
lined  with  offices,  eatinij-  ]iou>es  and  refineries:  tanks  of  oil  were  e\'ervwhere. 
The  flames  lea])e<l  from  one  to  another  with  almost  incredible  ra])i(lity  and' 
in  a  quarter  (W'  an  liour  that  valley  was  a  seething  caulron  of  flame  half  a 
nn'le  long,  from  the  hilltMp-.  tlie  men  who  had  esca])ed  with  their  lives  cotdd 
hear  the  detonation^  when  ilie  furnace  heat  raised  too  much  steam  on  their 
boilers  and  sent  them  to  join  llie  original  ciuise  (»f  the  trouble.  It  was  livelv 
while  it  lasted  and  it  continued  lonii-  into  the  dav."  This  and  the  fire  that 
later  swe])t  Uenninglioff  Run,  a  few  miles  farther  u])  ( )il  Creek,  will  never 
be  f(^rgotten  by  those  who  looked  tipon  tlieni  from  the  heights. 

The  e\(»lution  of  the  engine  was  \er\"  slow,  hut  the  problems  of  hand- 
ling heavy  tools  and  of  instant  reversal  of  motion  were  solved,  William  J. 
Innis  and  C\  ^^.  h'arrar  being  con>i)icu(jus  in  the  development  of  machinery 
especially  adapted  to  the  i)tn'pose.  'fhe  ( )il  Well  Su])ply  C'om])any  annually 
exports  hundreds  of  improved  Innis  engines  to  the  foreign  oil  fields  of  the 
world.  The  final  develo])ment  in  engines  has  been  the  internal  combustion 
gas  engine,  adapted  to  oil  well  uses  by  losei)h  Keid  of  ( )il  City,  Pennsylvania, 
in  i8(;5.  Mr.  Reid  s<>ld  the  first  gas  engine  for  pinn])ing  oil  wells  to  John 
A.  Kirkwtjod  t>n  the  old  Rvnd  h\'irm  on  Oil  C'reek,  May  13.  iS(^5,  for  pump- 
ing his  wells.     This  machine  hns  l)een  greatly  im])roved  and  thousands  are 
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in  daily  use  for  drilling  as  well  as  for  pumping,  the  wells  furnishing  their 
own  fuel.  With  a  nicely  balanced  **power"  one  of  these  niaclines  will  pump 
twenty  wells  with  a  remarkably  small  consumption  of  gas,  the  expense,  com- 
puting g^s  at  the  full  market  price,  being  only  a  few  cents  a  day  for  each 
well.  This  method  has  made  possible  the  profitable  o])eration  of  very  small 
wells,  that  under  the  old  conditions,  wouUl  have  been  abandoned.  The  in- 
ternal combustion  principle  has  been  applied  to  the  huge  compressors  on  the 
mains  of  the  natural  gas  companies  and  to  the  monstrous  pumps  of  the  od 
pipe  lines.  The  latest  departure  along  this  line  is  an  internal  combustion 
pumping  engine  that  uses  crude  oil  for  fuel  and  is  operated  with  success  on 
the  trunk  line  of  the  Tide  Water  Pipe  Line  Company  to  pump  oil  from  Illi- 
nois to  Pennsylvania.  It  is  expected  this  fuel  will  soon  have  a  nuich  wider 
field  of  application. 

Drilling  tools  have  been  improved  (juite  as  much  as  boilers  and  engines 
since  the  time  of  the  Drake  well.  It  required  but  few  years  to  demonstrate 
the  advantage  of  heavier  tools  than  those  used  on  the  first  well.  But  the 
greatest  single  step  of  progress  was  made  when  some  one  substituted  the 
"club  bit"  for  the  original  rock  drill  and  reamer.  George  Koch,  a  practical 
driller,  claimed  the  honor.  It  was  not  necessary  to  have  a  thin,  flat  drill  at  the 
bottom.  It  was  subject  to  breakage  in  hard  rock.  So  he  combined  the  **cen- 
ter  bit"  and  "reamer"  in  one  thick,  blunt  edged  implement  called  the  club 
bit,  which  was  found  effective  for  the  double  purpose  and  saved  one-half  of 
the  drilling  time  to  sink  a  well.  The  first  man  to  devote  himself  to  "fishing" 
lost  articles  from  oil  wells,  was  J.  H.  Luther,  a  blacksmith  who  had  located 
at  Funkville,  on  Oil  Creek,  in  the  early  days.  He  devised  many  ingeniou-; 
implements  for  recovering  lost  **bits,"  "augur  stems,"  in  fact  whole  "strings 
of  tools"  and  sand  pumps.  The  Luther  "socket"  is  still  in  general  use.  It 
consists  of  a  hollow  rim  in  which  is  inserted  a  pair  of  clamps  that  slip  down 
readily  over  the  tools  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  but  when  pulled  upward,  the 
"lips"  on  the  jaws  catch  the  "shoulder"  of  stem,  or  bit,  and  hold  it  tightly. 
The  heavier  the  traction,  the  UK^re  firmly  the  jaws  hold,  as  they  slip  into  the 
metal  rim.  Mr.  Luther  also  invented  tlie  rope  knife  for  cutting  cable  from 
drilling  tools  when  stuck  at  the  bottom,  and  many  other  *'fishing"  tools.  He 
sometimes  used  "pole  tools,"  a  device  of  the  Canadian  driller,  and  he  and 
his  sons  followed  the  business  of  extracting  lost  tools  for  many  years.  Vic- 
tor Gretter  was  an  inventor  of  fishing  tools  also,  locating  in  the  Clarion 
County  field  in  1872  and  following  the  business  until  his  death  in  Bradford. 
He  was,  However,  chiefly  noted  for  his  invention  of  the  "oil  saver,"  a  device 
for  controlling  wells  and  saving  the  oil,  while  they  were  being  drilled  in  the 
sand.  The  invention  consisted  of  a  ring,  clamped  into  the  "casing  head" 
through  which  passed  a  smooth  metal  tube,  the  latter  fitting  closely  around 
the  drilling  cable.  This  prevented  the  oil  flowing  up  into  the  derrick  and 
enabled  the  saving  of  the  fluid  through  lead  lines  connected  to  the  casing 
head.  It  was  valuable  in  addition  by  preventing  fires  that  had  frequently 
followed  the  unrestrained  flow  of  new  wells,  when  casing  was  generally 
adopted.  Mr.  Gretter  also  attained  to  s<:)me  fame  as  the  man  who  extin- 
guished the  fire  of  the  Anchor  Oil  Company's  well  on  lot  No.  647,  Cherry 
Grove  Township,  Warren  Ccnmty,  while  the  well  was  flowing  3,000  barrels 
of  oil  a  day.     In  this  undertaking  he  had  to  use  a  small  cannon  to  shoot  ofl^ 
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the  casing  head,  in  order  to  concentrate  the  flow  into  one  stream.  He  then 
dropjjed  over  the  mouth  of  the  well  a  great  sheet  iron  funnel,  flowing  the 
fresli  oil  out  of  range  of  the  fire,  depriving  the  flames  of  fuel. 

All  of  the  early  oil  wells  were  drilled  "wet."  Tliat  is,  there  was  no 
attempt  made  to  shut  out  the  fresli  water  nntil  the  well  was  drilled  as  deep 
as  necessary.  The  tubing  was  inserted  with  a  "seed  bag"  tied  on.  The  seed 
swelled  on  contact  with  the  water,  completely  filling  the  cavity  between  th*; 
tubing  ami  the  wall  of  the  drilled  hole.  Ordinarily  these  wells  showed  no  oil 
until  the  accumulated  water  was  pum|ied  out  through  the  tubing.  This  was 
called  testing.  Sonielitnes  the  "seed  bag"  failed  in  its  office,  when  it  bad  to  ] 
be  pulled  out  and  renewed  until  it  was  tight.  Of  course,  pulling  the  tubing  | 
to  rep:iir  valves  "burst  the  seed  bag"  and  let  the  water  into  the  well,  and 


sometimes  the  "seed  bag"  burst,  without  adventitious  aid,  and  flooded  the 
well  with  water.  Such  accidents  were  annoying  and  occasionally  resulted 
in  the  complete  ruin  of  the  oil  well.  This  led  to  casing.  Thus  the  hole  was 
started  two  or  three  inches  larger  in  diameter  and  drilled  "wet"  through  the 
lowest  ap|)earance  of  fresh  water.  Then  large  pijie,  "casing."  was  inserted, 
the  driller  stopping  in  rock  of  a  character  that  would  furnish  a  good  "seat" 
for  this  pipe.  The  well  was  then  drilled  the  remainder  of  the  way  to  the  oil 
sand  of  diameter  corre^imnding  with  the  inside  nf  the  casing.  This  shut  out 
all  fresh  water.  The  first  casing  was  provided  with  "seed  bags"  to  insure  a 
tight  joint,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  in  suitable  nx'k  the  weigiit  of  the  pipe 
drove  it  far  enough  in  to  take  care  of  that.  Wells  drilled  in  this  manner  had 
no  column  of  water  to  restrain  the  oil  and  gas,  so  they  frequently  flowed  as 
soon  as  the  sand  was  ])enetratcd.  Many  were  burned  by  the  gas  coming  in 
contact  with  the  fire  under  the  boiler  and  all  were  diflicult  to  control  antil 
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connected  to  tanks,  tlere  was  wlicre  the  nil  ,s;iver  came  in.  beiii^  put  on  a  day 
or  two  before  the  drillers  exiwctccl  to  rcadi  thf  sam!.  It  was  a  lite  saver  as 
well  as  an  oil  saver. 

There  has  lieen  ([uite  an  evolution  in  tlie  niaitfr  of  mbiu},'.  Im.i.  In  the 
Drake  well  copper  tul)e  was  used,  after  tlie  manner  ni  the  s:dt  wells:  then 
cast  iron  pipe  was  tried:  then  urdinary  steam  ]>i[)e.  The  first  sjwcially  pre- 
pared oil  well  tubitifi  was  niaile  on  the  order  of  John  I^atnu  at  the  Taunton 
(Mass.)  Iron  Works  and  was  butt  weldeil  in  lon^  ]>ieees  with  heavy  screw 
couplings.  It  was  sold  at  Si._'5  ]>er  f<Hii.  Soon  afterward  came  the  lap 
welded  tubing  with  sleeve  coupiinjjs.  which  superceded  all  others  and  is  now 
soki  at  abont  fifteen  cents  a  foot.  The  manner  "Jt  handling;  ihe  tnbiiiff  at  the 
well  and  remuvinjj^  it  when  net-essary.  has  made  projijress.     The  first  device 
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this  device  on  the  niarkel. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  I'il  field-  ail  wells,  from  llic  lirst.  have  been  drilled 
with  "cable  tools."  Thai  is.  the  tools  are  susjiended  at  the  end  of  a  ro]w. 
The  first  cables  were  made  of  "-iea-gras-*."  Drilling  cables  are  now  made 
of  Manila  hemp,  or  of  steel  wire.  I'hc  wire  cable  is  particidarly  pojmlar  in 
California,  where  the  wells  are  deep  and  the  drilling  process  slow.  In  the 
Canadian  fields,  round  wooden  ptjles  joined  together  were  used  in  the  early 
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developments  and  are  still  employed  for  shallow  drilling.  This  pole  system 
has  been  introduced  by  the  Canadians  in  the  oil  fields  of  Roumania  and  Ga- 
licia.  The  soft  formations  in  Texas  compelled  the  introduction  of  a  new 
system,  the  rotary  hydraulic.  The  principle  is  the  rotation  of  a  drilling  pipe, 
supplied  with  a  steel  shoe  at  the  bottom,  water  being  forced  down  the  tube 
under  sufficient  pressure  to  drive  up  the  detritus  outside  the  pipe.  This 
method  has  been  introduced  in  California  and  many  of  the  wells  there  are 
put  through  the  S(jfter  strata  near  the  surface  with  the  rotary  rig  and  drilled 
through  the  harder  rocks  below  with  the  standard  ecjuipment  of  cable  tools. 
The  portable  drilling  machine  has  also  been  developed  to  a  high  efficiency  and 
is  larwlv  used  in  shallow  territories.  These  machines  use  cable  tools,  but  in- 
elude  a  jjole  derrick.  The  derricks  on  Oil  Creek  were  thirty  to  forty  feet  high, 
the  corners  fre(|uently  being  single  timbers.  Deeper  drilling  involved  the  plank 
derrick,  that  gradually  crept  up  to  eighty  feet  in  height.  In  California  it 
has  attained  104  feet,  with  double  corners,  to  accommodate  extra  heavy  tools 
and  strains.  The  modern  "string"  of  drilling  tools  weighs  about  tw-o  tons, 
more  than  twenty  times  the  weight  of  those  used  to  drill  the  Drake  well. 
In  favorable  formation  a  drilling  crew  sometimes  makes  nearly  200  feet 
of  hole  in  a  twelve-hour  **tour."  ^I'his.  however,  is  above  the  average.  Der- 
ricks made  entirely  of  steel  are  now  in  common  use,  put  together  with  bolts 
so  that  they  may  be  conveniently  taken  down  and  moved  to  other  locations. 
These  are  favored  by  natural  gas  companies  operating  in  deep  territory,  one 
derrick  sufficing  for  many  wells.  W  here  oil  is  the  object,  some  sort  of  der- 
rick must  be  maintained  for  renewal  of  valves  and  other  repairs. 

Drake  invented  the  use  of  driving  pipe  with  which  to  penetrate  the 
alluvial  soil  to  "bed  rock."  lie  used  lieavy,  cast  iron  pipe  which  had  loose 
wrought  iron  l)an(ls  riveted  on  the  ends.  This  style,  with  some  modifications, 
prevailed  for  many  years.  The  first  wrought  iron  drive  pipe  was  used  by 
I'Vederick  Crocker  in  tlie  pioneer  o])erations  in  the  Bradford  field.  The  order 
was  i)laced  with  John  l^aton.  President  of  the  Oil  Well  Supply  Company,  for 
seven-inch  pipe.  Mr.  Crocker's  next  order  was  for  eight-inch  pipe.  Drake 
might  have  made  a  fortune  from  the  drive  pipe  idea,  but  he  never  took  the 
trouble  to  apply  for  a  patent,  ^^any  other  improvements  in  oil  well  appli- 
ances were  never  i)atentcd.  Frederick  Crocker  was  a  pioneer  operator  on  Oil 
Creek  and  while  there  he  invented  and  i)atente(l  tlie  famous  Crocker  check 
valve,  indis])ensable  in  many  oil  well  and  pipe  line  operations.  A  part  of  the 
drilling  tools  is  known  as  the  "jars."  These  are  a  huge  double  link,  working 
each  within  the  other,  serviceable  in  releasing  the  bit  when  it  sticks  in  a  soft 
formation  at  the  bottom,  or  catches  on  a  projection  of  the  r(jck.  These  were 
used  in  the  beginning,  made  of  wrought  iron.  George  Smith  at  Rouseville 
in  1866,  forged  the  first  "jars"  with  steel  lining,  for  Leo  H.  Xelson,  an  oi)- 
vious  imi)rovement. 

'I'he  windlass  used  for  raising  and  lf)wering  the  drilling  tools  is  known 
as  the  bull  wheel.  Originally  it  was  a  very  cumbersome  thing,  with  arms 
mortised  into  tlie  ends  of  the  shaft.  George  Koch  made  an  improved  bull 
wheel  about  1876,  known  as  the  skeleton  wheel,  in  which  the  arms  were 
spiked  firmly  across  the  facets  of  the  octagonal  shaft  end.  The  new  wheel  is 
not  one  half  as  heavy  as  the  old  and  is  much  stronger.  The  bull  wheel  has 
always  been  controlled  by  an  iron  band  passed  around  the  rim  of  one  of  the 
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wheels  and  attached  to  a  brake  bar  so  that  it  may  be  made  to  bind  tight  at 
will.  On  deep  wells  this  band  occasionally  breaks  and  the  uncontrolled 
wheels,  rotating  under  the  traction  of  the  tons  of  tools  at  the  end  of  the  un- 
coiling cable,  whirl  so  fast  that  they  fly  to  pieces,  or  the  journals,  leaving  the 
boxes,  the  wheels  race  up  the  derrick  with  great  damage  to  the  structure. 
Quite  a  number  of  men  have  lost  their  lives  in  this  style  of  accident,  but  more 
attention  is  paid  to  these  brake  bands  than  formerly.  They  are  made  of 
broader  and  heavier  iron.  This,  of  course,  in  rigs  where  cable  tools  are  used. 
Pole  tools  and  rotary  rigs  do  not  draw  and  run  down  tlieir  tools  at  a  speed 
of  a  thousand  feet  to  the  minute. 

In  the  begiiming  oil  wells  were  pumped  as  single  units.  Each  had  to 
have  a  boiler  and  engine  of  its  own,  the  l>oilers  being  tired  with  coal  or  wood. 
Each  required  two  men,  working  "tours."  from  noon  to  mi<lniglit  and  from 
midnight  to  noon.  Along  about  1870  it  was  fijun<l 
that  gas  from  the  wells  made  good  fuel  for  the 
boilers.  With  gas  to  burn  the  pumpers  had  little  U> 
do  and  many  of  them  found  leisure  to  supplemeiu 
the  scant  education  they  hail  obtained  in  schools. 
Soon  it  was  |xrrceived  that  several  engines  could  be 
nni  from  one  boiler,  and  by  [880  it  was  (liscQvere<l 
that  one  man  could  care  for  a  !>i>iler  and  several  en- 
gines, thus  connected.  The  next  step  was  w  cimi)U' 
several  wells  to  one  engine  by  means  of  sliacklerods 
and  a  "pumping  junver."  the  down  stmke  of  one 
well  coinci<iing  with  the  upward  .*tniko  •iv  lift  nf 
another.  Then  came  the  gas  engine  h>  sn])ply  the 
little  momentum  needed  to  overcnne  the  frictiim. 
ilie  wells  "balancing"  each  other.  One  in;m  ma}- 
now  pump  thirty  wells  and  get  from  them  as  much  "^^  '""■'  '"^  i-f!..b:iv  deri 

oil  as  a  like  number  could  he  made  tn  produce  un- 
der the  original  system  with  thirty  boilers,  thirty  engines  and  sixty  men  em- 
ploye.!.     It  is  n-it  iieces,-ary  In  puitit  out  tiie  ecunnmy  that  is  effccied  by  theae 
changes.     Uiit  it  is  pmbably  fireaier  than  in  any  nther  branch  nf  the  indus- 
try, save  that  nf  trans]x">riation.  . 

(ireat  progress  has  lieen  made  in  the  processes  for  tiie  manufacture  of 
petroleum  products.  Tn  the  beginning  retineries  were  small  affairs  with  one 
or  two  stills.  These  were  charged  and  then-  contents  distilled  by  increasing 
heat,  givinjj  i>ff  Iwnzine.  lamp  oil,  lubricating  oil,  a  little  paraffine  and  finally 
tar,  A  charge  could  l)e  disi>osed  of  in  half  a  week,  with  good  luck,  allowing 
the  refinery  a  capacity  per  week  of  double  its  still  capacity.  Without  good 
fortune  the  output  was  less.  The  modern  refinery  ()]>erates  under  the  con- 
tinuous process  system.  The  most  v<datile  products  are  distilled  with  gentle , 
heat  in  the  first  huge  retort  and  passed  t'j  another  series  for  further  refining 
and  treatment.  What  remains  of  these  is  more  perfectly  elinn'nated  by  the 
higher  temijerature  of  the  next  still,  which  starts  the  less  volatile  ]>ro(hict  to 
va|x>r,  and  so  on  down  the  line,  till  the  residue  in  the  last  still  is  a  small 
quantity  of  coke.  Meantime  each  of  the  products  has  passed  thrinigh  other 
proces.ses  of  distillation,  washing,  separation  and  deodorizing,  to  the  ]>erfect 
product  of  conunerce.     The  wax  is  sent  to  a  se|>arate  factory  for  treatment 


and  the  lubricating  and  neutral  oils  are  passed  along  for  classificatioi 


sep- 
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aratiun.  lilendiiig  or  « lintever  is  needed.  The  cuke  is  dealt  with  in  the  labora- 
tory, where  it  yields  its  aiialine  dyes,  its  ph'jtnfrraphic  »leveliH)ers.  its  medical 
ppiperties  and  its  disinfcctcnts.  Tiie  total  pro<liiets  derived  t'rom  crude 
petroleum  inmiher  inure  than  ^^oo.  (ireat  as  is  the  wealth  pmduced  in  the  oil 
fields.  Imnianity  is  enriched  three  hnndred  fold.  The  economies  introduced 
e(|ual    to    those    in    the  pinnpinjj    of  wells  and   in  the 


transponat 
of  makin^I 
cipal  fuel 
reline.l. 

It  i^  not 
provement  in; 
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heen  a  (■.in>iant 
;ni.l  old  trails  1 
the  main  ]Mn>r 
(■n-a>in(,'  .pianiii 
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1  I'l  oil  anil  the  utilization  of  hy-products  has  reduced  the  cost 
L-  main  products  to  a  niiniiniini.  C'erlain  waste  supplies  the  priii- 
n-umcd    for   disilllation.   esitecially   where   Ihe  cheaiier  oils   are 

lin  the  jnovince  of  a  work  of  this  kind  tii  detail  every  iin- 
in  the  maciiinery,  a])pliances  and  proce.sses  of  conducting 
y.  They  arc  leyion  and  wouiil  re(|uire  an  immense  cata- 
.■ntioii.  It  is  enough  to  pi>int  out  that  inventive  fjeniiis  has 
itoidant  of  the  develo])nient.  New  trails  have  heen  blazed 
ladened  to  highways  in  the  most  romantic  manner,  while 
the  proiUivtion  and  marketing  of  petroleum  in  ever  in- 
>  ha-  never  heen  neiflected.     The  future  of  this  young  iii- 

1  quite  a  dilTereiit  li;isi-^  than  its  l>ei,nniiin,s:r^.  «hen  "men  had  it  all 
What    ,L;iani-.   have    participated    in    the   development   of   all    its 

What  fTcniiis  has  heen  displayed  in  meeting  its  many  problems! 


CHAPTER  XV. 

OIL  IN  CANADA, 

Soon  after  the  completion  of  the  Drake  well  in  Pennsylvania,  an  oil 
spring  on  Black  Creek,  Enniskillen  Township,  Lambton  County,  Province  of 
Ontario,  Canada,  attracted  attention.  As  on  Oil  Creek,  for  many  years  pe- 
troleum had  been  observed  floating  on  Black  Creek,  a  dozen  miles  above  its 
debouchment  into  the  St.  Clair  River.  It  had  been  gathered  from  pits,  after 
the  Oil  Creek  method  of  long  ago,  by  James  Williams,  and  sold  for  the  same 
medical  uses  as  other  Seneca  oil,  its  more  disagreeable  odor  adding  to  its 
curative  repute.  Mr.  Williams  was  the  first  to  begin  drilling  a  well  for  a 
larger  supply,  which  he  located  near  the  seepage.  He  was  only  moderately 
successful.  But  in  the  summer  of  r86i,  John  Shaw,  a  poor  laborer,  a  Yankee 
who  had  migrated  to  Enniskillen  from  Maine  about  the  year  1836,  took  a  lease 
and  began  kicking  down  a  well  wnth  a  spring  ])ole.  Shaw  was  a  man  who 
dreamed  daylight  dreams  and  had  previously  tried  to  get  his  neighbors  to  dig 
for  minerals  with  the  result  of  being  laughed  at.  He  had  also  proposed  drill- 
ing through  the  rock  for  oil  and  his  neighbors  suggested  the  insane  asylum  for 
his  pains.  Had  they  followed  his  advice.  Black  Creek  might  have  antedated 
Oil  Creek.  He  built  a  rude  rig  of  the  spring  pole  pattern  and  toiled  alone 
until  his  money  and  credit  were  gone  and  his  energy  well  nigh  exhausted. 
He  had  been  refused  clothing  and  groceries  at  the  village  store  because  he 
could  not  pay.  But  hungry  and  barefooted  as  he  was,  he  persisted  in  his 
weary  task.  One  day  when  the  prospect  was  almost  hopeless,  there  came  a 
rush  of  gas  that  tlirew  the  light  drilling  tools  from  the  hole,  followed  by  a 
column  of  oil  that  roared  through  the  crown  block  at  the  top  of  his  derrick 
and  far  above  it,  descending  in  a  golden  shower.  This  was  the  first  flowing 
well  in  Canada. 

Shaw  had  provided  no  tankage,  but  a  depression  in  the  swampy  flat 
caught  the  fluid.  The  well  continued  to  gush  unchecked:  the  natural  basin, 
an  acre  or  more  in  extent,  was  filled ;  the  oil  ran  over  into  Black  Creek,  cover- 
ing it  and  the  river  down  to  Lake  St.  Clair  and  spreading  rainbow  hues  over 
the  surface  of  the  lake.  Little  was  done  to  control  the  gusher  until  the  news 
had  spread  to  the  Pennsylvania  oil  region  and  a  prospector  from  there  had 
arrived  who  knew  what  to  do.  He  assisted  Shaw  in  providing  a  seed  bag  and 
tubing  the  well  so  the  oil  could  be  saved.  Shaw's  credit  was  good  again  and 
he  was  looked  up  to  by  the  enterprising  horde  that  was  sor)n  on  the  ground 
scrambling  for  leases.  But  there  were  no  means  of  transportation  and  only 
a  lean  market,  at  the  best.  Shaw  realized  a  great  fortune,  that  is,  it  was  a 
^reat  fortune  to  him,  but  he  was  an  easy  victim  for  the  sharpers  who  gath- 
ered and  his  riches  **took  unto  themselves  wings."  His  gusher,  estimated  at 
5,cxx)  barrels  a  day  at  the  start,  continued  to  flow^  for  four  months,  and  then, 
like  Grandfather's  clock,  **stopped,  never  to  go  again.''  Shaw  enjoyed  his 
wealth  while  he  had  it,  became  an  itinerant  photographer  as  it  vanished,  and 
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is  reputed  to  liave  died  in  Petrolia  in  iMverty,  after  trying  his  luck  in  the 
Pennsylvania  oil  fields  and  returning;  to  the  scene  of  his  early  triumph.  His 
death  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  1872.  and  none  of  the  many  who  had  profited 
from  his  pioneering,  extended  to  him  any  assistance  in  the  hour  of  his  need. 
Shaw's  gusher  gave  rise  to  operations  of  great  magnitude  in  Enniskillen. 
Black  Creek  duplicated  the  busj'  scenes  of  Oil  Creek  in  Pennsylvania,  but  the 
new  region  was  more  deviod  of  transportation  than  the  old.  The  oil  was 
transported  in  barrels  on  wagons  to  Mandanmin.  Port  Samia  and  Wyoming. 
until  the  swampy  trails  became  canals  of  thin  nuid.  Then  some  genius  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  floating  a  boat,  similar  to  the  "stonehoat"  sled  of  the  pio- 
ne*frR,  with  the  aid  of  his  poor  horses.  This  method  was  adopted  by  all. 
The  scene  is  indescribable  and  must  be  imagined,  the  hundreds  of  boats 
towed  by  horses,  floundering  Ijelly  deep  in  thin  mud,  the  drivers  walking  on 
the  firmer  earth  on  each  side  of  the  "'road."  Naturally  there  was  tremendous 
waste.  Oil  continually  ran  down  the  streams  and  spread  over  the  flat  coim- 
try.  permeating  the  water  welts  and  driving  the  population  to  drink — any- 


thing- save  the  native  water.  When  Oil  Creek  was  flooded  with  the  over 
production  from  the  Phillips  and  the  Woodford  wells  on  the  Tarr  farm, 
forcing  the  price  there  down  to  ten  cents  a  barrel,  the  Canadian  field  .suf- 
fered more  acutely.  The  price  was  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  transportation 
by  "boat"  to  the  nearest  "jjort."  But  the  oil  mad  crowd  went  nn  drilling 
wells,  apparently  rejoiced  Tnerely  to  see  the  spouting  fountains,  without 
thought  of  other  profit.  Thus  the  original  Canadian  oil  piool  passed  into  his- 
tory as  a  losing  venture  and  a  terrible  waste  of  natural  resources.  But  if 
Shaw's  neighbors  had  taken  his  advice  and  drilled  into  the  rock  for  oil  when 
he  advocated  the  process  in  1856,  they  would  have  made  the  first  <liscovery 
and  robbed  Edwin  L.  Drake  of  his  fame. 

While  little  was  gained  from  the  first  oil  development  in  Canada,  there 
have  been  other  and  more  profitable  fields  in  the  Dominion.  When  the  busi- 
iness  in  the  I'nitcd  States  had  become  better  established,  the  prospectors  went 
northeast  fnim  Enniskillen  and  found  more  oil.     The  town  of  Petrolia  grew 
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from  the  second  discover)-  ami  is  a  thriving  and  prosperous  refining  and  pipe 
line  center.  Canada  al^-o  ha*  its  Oil  City,  hut  it  never  attained  to  the  propor- 
tions or  importance  of  its  Pennsyhania  namesake,  which  preceded  it.  The 
Canadian  petroleum  industry  has  t>een  encouraged  l>y  the  Government  in 
every  possible  way.  It  is  protected  by  a  tarilt  -m  foreign  oil  imported  and 
more  directly  assisted  hy  a  Ixjinity  ii|>">n  every  tjarrel  of  crude  produced,  the 
Iwunty  often  being  e<|ual  to  the  market  price  rjf  crude  petroleum  in  simie  of 
the  Atnerican  fields,  with  a  higher  tariff  on  the  refined  product.  The  only 
considerable  developments,  hi>wever.  have  l>een  confined  n>  the  {general  re- 
gion in  which  the  first  discovery  was  niaile  ami  the  product  is  all  consimied 
within  the  Dominion.  It  is  an  inipirier  t)e>ides.  Hut  tlie  search  fur  better 
fields  has  not  been  alrandoned.  .\'ew  companies  have  l>een  recently  organized 
to  make  deep  tests  and  t<i  try  out  the  Xortlnvest  territories,  that,  in  John 
Shaw's  time,  constituteil  the  almost  trackless  trapping  region  west  of  Hud- 
son's Bay.  Oil  seepages  have  l)een  located  in  tlie  province  of  .\lhahasca  and 
there  has  I)een  some  development  by  lirilling  Jn  .Alljerta.  near  the  American 


Ixjnler,  as  well  as  in  [lie  region  imincdiatcly  wesi  of  the  Konicnai  .Moun- 
tains. The  oils  disovercci  are  not  of  the  highest  grade.  'IJie  AJlierta  oil  is 
of  higher  grade  than  lliat  in  the  Kootenai  region. 

Some  day,  wlien  i>etroleuni  is  needed,  it  will  he  produced  up  near  the 
Arctic  Circle.  I!ut  it  is  int  needed  now.  'I'he  industry  lias  suffered,  almost 
from  the  l)eginning,  from  frei|uently  recurring  periods  of  over  production. 
.■\s  the  producing  fields  have  s]>read  over  the  earth  the  [jcriocls  of  depression 
have  l;cen  more  |)ersisteiil  ami  lasting.  .\  constant  surplus  in  storage  has 
eliminated  the  vii>lent  fluctuations  in  price  that  characterizeil  the  early  days, 
and  there  is  no  such  utter  demoralisation  as  followeil  t!ie  first  gushers.  But 
if  oil  is  in  brisk  ileniand  it  will  l>e  sought  u])  to  the  .\rctic  Circle  in  Canada 
and  in  .Alaska.  It  will  lie  produced  under  novel  comlitions  re(|niring  fresh 
inventions  to  keep  it  duid  in  the  i)resence  of  extreme  ]<>\\  teiiii>eratnre  and  it 
will  refpiire  extreme  caution  to  avoid  gas  expli)sii>Tis  in  enclosei!  structures. 
A  promising  development  is  nnder  way  in  Xew  Brunswick,  involving  naUirnl 
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gas,  principally,  as  well  as  oil,  and  desperate  efforts  are  being  made  to  squeeze 
petroleum  from  the  rocks  of  Newfoundland.  They  have  met  with  small  suc- 
cess. 

A  feature  of  late  petroleum  developments  in  Canada  has  been  the  effort 
of  the  old  Hudson  Bay  Company  to  claim  the  oil  lands  sold  many  years  ago. 
The  Company  has  reserved  all  minerals  in  its  many  deeds,  made  before  pe- 
troleum was  known  as  a  mineral  deposit.  The  effect  has  been  to  subject  the 
owners  of  the  surface  to  the  annoyances  of  development  work  without  com- 
pensation. This  has  aroused  the  Canadian  Parliament  to  action  and  while 
it  has  been  found  no  law  can  be  enacted  to  impair  the  ancient  contracts,  it 
has  been  found  to  be  feasible  to  divert  the  bounty  paid  upon  the  royalty  oil 
to  owners  of  the  surface.  This  matter  is  in  litigation  at  this  writing  but 
preliminary  decisions  are  in  favor  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  It  will  become  a 
question  of  great  importance  if  the  developments  are  extended  upon  the  do- 
main of  the  famous  fur  and  trading  company.  It  has  already  excited  the  in- 
terest of  the  whole  Canadian  public  and  is  quite  likly  to  lead  to  a  new  order 
in  future  transfers  from  the  trading  company  to  the  agricultural  settlers. 

The  original  Canadian  oil  field  at  Oil  Springs  was  the  richest  territory. 
Its  wells  flowed  as  much  as  four  thousand  barrels  in  a  day  for  a  single  well, 
ranging  down  into  the  hundreds.  I'he  aggregate  at  one  time  in  1862  was 
more  than  ten  thousand  barrels  a  day,  a  large  part  of  which  found  its  way  to 
Lake  St.  Clair  by  the  surface  of  P>lack  Creek  and  the  St.  Clair  River.  Pro- 
fessor Winchell  said  of  this  waste:  *T  have  ascertained  that,  during  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1862,  not  less  tlian  five  million  barrels  of  oil  floated  off  on  the 
waters  of  Black  Creek — a  national  fortune  totally  wasted."  At  the  height 
of  this  prodigal  waste,  the  oil  in  Black  Creek  once  became  ignited  by  some 
means  and  the  flames  raged  down  the  St.  Clair  River,  making  a  spectacle 
never  to  be  forgotten.  It  was  a  combination  of  grandeur  and  horror  rarely 
witnessed.  This  conflagration  did  more  than  all  else  to  restrain  the  reckless 
development  and  waste  of  a  xaluable  resource.  The  second  development  in 
Canada  was  at  Botliwell,  southeast  from  Oil  Springs  and  nearer  to  Lake 
Erie.  The  wells  were  less  i)rolific.  The  development  at  Petrolia,  five  miles 
to  the  northeast  from  Oil  Springs,  was  more  orderly  and  more  profitable. 
The  chief  gains  at  Oil  Springs  were  by  speculation  and  from  the  sale  of 
lands  at  two  or  three  thousand  dollars  an  acre,  that  w'ould  have  been  re- 
garded high  in  price  at  thirty  dollars  an  acre  before  the  culmination  of 
Shaw's  luck. 

Canada  has  participated  in  the  natural  gas  development  in  America  to 
an  even  larger  degree  than  in  oil.  The  principal  gas  fields  of  the  Dominion 
lie  north  of  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Erie,  in  easy  piping  distance  from  the 
city  of  Buffalo.  Their  development  first  brought  up  the  question  whether 
gas  was  a  dutiable  commodity.  The  courts  answered  it  in  the  affirmative  and 
natural  gas  is  subject  to  the  tariffs.  It  has  found  (|uite  an  extensive  market, 
however,  in  the  Canadian  towns  and  cities,  stimulating  manufactures  in  the 
region,  almost  as  much  as  they  have  been  benefited  by  the  development  of  the 
cheap  power  ^t  Niagara  Falls — the  commercialism  that  threatenes  the  ex- 
tinction of  Nature's  grandest  spectacle.  A  part  of  the  gas  field  extends  to 
the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  operators  have  ])ushed  out  into  the  water 
with  their  operations.     The  i)iers  that  have  been  built  for  this  purpose,  to- 
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gether  with  their  breakwaters,  when  viewed  fmni  tlie  water  side,  resemble 
nothing  so  much  as  a  scries  ni  furls  ami  iletensive  works,  protecting  the 
coast.  To  a  foreigner  not  lanilliar  with  the  peaceful  relatinns  that  have  Ireen 
maintained  for  nearly  a  lunulreil  years  l>et\vcen  the  I'nited  States  and  Canada, 
the  ijeaceful  works  wonltl  sujfjfest  precantiens  ajjainst  a  hostile  neiglibor. 

Gas  has  been  found  in  Canada  as  far  west  as  Hdntimton  and  in  the  re- 
gion of  Medicine  Hat.  Xnne  nf  the  wells  in  that  section  have  developed  the 
enomions  pressures  of  wells  in  the  L'nitcil  Slates.  ni>r  such  flows  as  30.000,000 
or  40.000.000  cubic  feet  a  day.  hut  they  are  snlticicnt  lo  trunish  fuiel  and  lifiht 
for  the  towns  that  have  s]»ruiig  up  there.  They  are  assisting  in  attracting 
to  the  new  Xorthwest  the  populalion  thai  is  rapidly  {gathering  where,  when 
the  petroleum  industry  began,  it  was  >upp'i>cd  that  civilized  man  could  not 


Mibsist.  Tlie  valley  of  the  Saskaichewan,  then  snppi'sed  t'l  he  a  region  in- 
habitable by  trapi>er.s  unly.  is  now  the  scene  of  va-t  lumbering  o|)erations  and 
farming  on  a  generous  scale.  That  valley,  ton.  has  heard  the  screech  •>!  the 
walking  l>eani  and  the  clang  of  (he  tnoi  dressers  hammer.  The  results  have 
not  l>een  of  a  nature  to  attract  the  oil  seeking  thnmg  lint  small  gas  wells 
have  l>een  ()iwned  and  none  can  say  what  may  follow  by  the  time  the  virgin 
soil  begins  to  show  signs  of  exhanstion.  Tlie  climate  is  such  that  natural  gas 
fuel  would  be  more  appreciate<l  than  in  the  Philippines  or  Ilorneo.  Re  tiiat 
as  it  may.  the  profitable  oil  fields  of  Canada,  u]>  t<i  the  present,  have  been 
It>cated  on  that  ancient  upheiival  known  as  the  Cincinnati  arcli — an  exten- 
sion of  the  uplift  on  which  the  Trenton  Rock  fields  of  Xorthwestern  (Ihio 
and  Eastern  In<liana  are  locatecl.  The  gas  fiehls  ini|>inge  upon  the  area  thai 
is  known  to  geologists  as  the  first  land  that  ap|)eared  almve  the  waters  cover- 
ing the  face  of  the  earth. 
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Canada's  early  oi!  fields  duplicated  the  history  of  Oil  Creek.  They  were 
0]>eraled  with  the  same  bustle  and  confusion:  with  the  same  lack  of  orderly 
methods  and  knowledge  of  the  substance  sought.  The  Canadian  driller  de- 
veloped his  own  way  of  sinking  holes  and  his  own  type  of  "rig"  fur  hand- 
ling the  tools.  These  have  Iiecome  famous  in  Southern  Europe  and  are 
largely  used  in  the  petroleum  districts  of  Roumania  and  Galicia.  The  Ca- 
nadian driller.  like  his  brother  from  the  United  States,  has  gone  abroad  to 
teach  his  art  to  the  world  and  lo  bring  forth  the  liquid  wealth  of  distant  lands. 
But  in  his  own  land  his  devices  are  being  displaced  by  the  standard  rig  and 
cable  tools  of  the  United  States,  rendered  necessary  by  the  deeper  drilling; 
his  pipe  lines  are  operate*!  on  the  same  system  as  those  over  the  border;  his 
natural  gas  is  burned  in  the  same  sort  of  stoves,  with  the  same  appliances. 
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The  modern  refineries  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  United  States  and  many 
of  the  skilled  workmen  in  them  have  emigrated  thilher  for  the  purjiose.  The 
Canadian  fields  do  not  produce  sufticient  petroleum  to  supply  Canadian  de- 
mands, but  the  Canadian  tariflf  is  so  adjusted  that  American  refiners  find  it 
profitable  to  export  their  crude  oil  and  refine  it  on  Canadian  soil.  It  does  not 
seem  probable  that  Eastern  Canada  can  rival  the  United  States  in  petroleum 
production.  Iiecause  it  does  not  possess  the  great  variety  of  oil  bearing  rocks 
above  those  geologically  known  as  fioor  rocks.  West  Virginia  and  South- 
western Pennsylvania  have  excelled  all  other  regions  in  the  number  of  pro- 
ductive strata.  But  there  arc  possibilities  in  Western  Canada  that  will  in- 
duce much  pros])ectiiig  when  the  tinic  is  ripe  for  die  search  and  when  trans- 
IKirtation  is  a  less  serious  problem  for  that  part  of  the  Continent,  ll  may  be 
ex{)ected  that  Canada  will  ]>lny  a  part  in  the  future  oil  romance  "i  America. 
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Come  what  may,  the  ])atlielic  stDry  of  John  Shaw  will  hardly  be  equaled. 
nireaicned  with  iiicarceratiiHi  in  an  insane  asylnni  Iwcause  he  wanted  Vt 
drill  tor  petroleum  three  ye:irs  ln-fure  Drake  licf;an  tn  do  so;  successful  in 
getting  one  of  the  largest  flowinfj  wells  in  Canada  when  jtrices  were  hifjhesl: 
shorn  of  his  fortunes  by  ill  advised  speail:iti'>ns  and  machinations  of  rogues; 
reduced  to  an  itinerant  existence  and  lin;illy  tu  dcaili  in  extreme  poverty: 
his  life  is  typical  of  the  vicissitudes  of  ilie  fascinating  industry  he  came  near 
originating,  if  tradition  may  he  depemlcd  u]Hin.  His  rise  and  fall  were  sym- 
bolical of  the  sudden  advent  and  suhsei|uent  decay  nf  Oil  Springs — a  career 
duplicated  by  hundreds  of  nther  oil  citie-;  -ince  that  time,  in  iS'.4  ihe  t-iwn 
of  Oil  Springs  hoasteil  >.i(  three  thousand  popnlnlinn.  -i'\eral  well  conducted 
hotels,  and  a  busy  telegraph  oftice.  It-^  glory  has  departed.  It  is  a  small 
railroad  station  where  an  incoming  pa->enger  is  regarded  wiih  curious  at- 
tention, where  the  freight  receipts  of  a  year  are  not  t.-i|ual  m  the  out-going 
tonnage  of  oil  in  a  single  day  in  iS'14.  The  heginning  of  Peirolia  was  the 
beginning  of  the  end  for  Oil  Spring--  and  Port  Sarnia  lia>  received  the  prin- 
cipal permanent  henetits  fnini  both. 

Canada  is  a  pioneer  in  one  ilepariinent  of  the  milizaiion  of  natural  gas, 
and  that  is  railroad  train  lighting.  I'mni  the  wcll<  at  Medicine  Hat.  gas  is 
compressed  into  suitable  tanks,  for  the  u-^o  -il  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
on  passenger  trains,  rtnining  west  to  \'ancouver  and  ea-t  as  far  as  W'inniiwg. 
It  must  lie  understorid  that  coal  is  not  cr)ninii>n  in  that  region.  It  is  much 
cheaper  to  compres*  natural  gas  than  to  ni;iniifacture  gas  fmni  coal.  and. 
with  the  use  of  incandescent  mantle-,  the  light  i-  superior.  Ii  is  cjuite  ]>robabIe 
this  business  may  be  e.\tendcd  to  lighting  business  places  in  clistant  towns. 
the  nearest  coal  of  commercial  imimrtance  being  in  the  vicinity  of  Oil  City, 
province  of  Alberta,  where  the  new  high  grade  oil  tlcld  i-  locatdl. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

AX  AGBXT  OF  DEATH. 

It  is  probable  that  the  controversy  over  who  exploded  the  first  torpedo 
in  an  oil  well  will  never  l)e  fully  settled.  A  ])atent  \\\yyw  the  process  was 
issued  to  Colonel  Edward  A.  L.  Rol>erts  in  April,  1865.  It  w^as  proven 
beyond  peradventure  of  doubt  that  he  had  exploded  six  torj^edoes  in  oil  wells 
by  percussion,  in  January.  i8()6,  wliile  it  was  held  by  the  courts  that  the  other 
applicants  for  letters  patent  clainie<l  only  to  have  devised  torpedoes  that  w-ere 
not  successfully  exploded.  Xo  patent  in  the  L'nited  States  was  ever  more 
vigorously  contested  after  issue,  than  tliis  and  under  no  other  were  so  many 
suits  for  infringement  brought  and  successfully  enforced.  The  patent  was 
reissued  in  1873.  '^^^^  ^^'^''^  bitterly  resisted  and  ])ersistently  evaded  until  it 
expired,  a  second  reissue  being  defeated  by  the  combined  oil  producers  and 
the  powerful  presentation  of  tlie  case  by  Att«uney  James  H.  Boyce.  None 
but  flowing  wells  are  now  put  to  ])roducing  witliout  being  first  torped(.)ed  ex- 
cept those  in  the  fuel  oil  districts  of  'IVv.'js  and  California,  wliere  the  forma- 
tions are  believed  to  be  too  soft  to  need,  or  to  stand,  heavy  explosions.  The 
first  Roberts  tcjrjx^does  were  of  powder  and  later  consisted  of  one  or  two 
quarts  of  nitro-glycerine.  Recent  "sliots"  have  l)een  n«»te(l  in  the  oil  news, 
of  325  quarts  of  nitr()-glycerine,  enough  to  blast  about  500,000  cubic  yards 
of  earth  and  rock  from  a  hillside,  in  condition  to  be  reuKjved  by  a  steam 
shovel. 

It  is  contended  that  John  V .  Hari)er  attenijUed  to  exi)lo(le  a  black  pow- 
der torpedo  in  the  Raymond  well  at  l-'ranklin  in  iSU).  Tlie  can  containing 
the  powder  collapsed  before  the  electric  spark  was  deli\'ered.  Later,  how- 
ever, the  Ford  well,  near  Titusville,  was  successfully  exploded  with  five 
pounds  of  powder  in  an  earthen  jar,  the  explosion  being  i)ro(luce(l  by  drop- 
ping a  live  coal  through  a  string  of  small  gas  pipe,  inserted  in  the  top  of  the 
jar.  The  production  of  the  well  was  increased.  Harper,  Skinner  and  Potter 
formed  a  company  to  continue  the  business  and  put  in  several  torpedoes, 
using  glass  and  earthen  jars  as  containers,  but  the  low  price  of  oil  the  next 
year  killed  the  demand  for  any  means  to  stimulate  production.  William 
Reed,  who  assisted  in  the  futile  attem])t  on  the  Raymond  well  at  Franklin, 
invented  a  modified  device,  known  as  the  Reed  torpedo.  He  left  the  oil  re- 
gion a  few  years  after  the  issue  of  the  Roberts  patent,  and  after  his  claims 
had  been  defeated  in  Court.  hVedrick  Crocker,  the  well  known  Oil  Creek 
producer,  and  later  pioneer  in  the  Bradford  field,  devised  a  torpedo  in  1864. 
which  was  to  l>e  exploded  by  a  pistol  cartridge  inserted  in  the  bottom.  The 
necessary  concussion  was  to  be  supi)lied  by  droi)ping  the  torpedo  from  the 
top  of  the  hole.  Several  were  used,  but  sometimes  a  large  amount  of  fluid 
in  the  hole  imj^eded  the  fall  of  the  shell  and  there  was  no  ex])losion.  ("leorge 
Koch,  inventor  of  the  skeleton  bull   wheel,   claimed  he  ex])lo(led  a  tor])edo 
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of  his  own  construction  in  May,  1864.  L.  H.  Sniitli,  later  an  extensive  pro- 
ducer and  President  the  New  York  Petroleum  Exchange,  tori)edoed  a  well 
of  his  own  at  Pitliole  in  1866.  He  had  the  torpedo,  of  rock  powder,  made 
up  in  New  York  State  and  carried  it  in  his  hands  on  railroad  trains  and  stage 
coach,  to  Pitliole,  pretending  that  it  was  a  roll  of  maps.  It  did  not  help  his 
well  much,  although  it  proved  his  courage,  and  he  left  Pitliole,  $20,000  in 
debt.  The  greater  part  of  this  data  was  collected  by  Attorney  Boyce  for  his 
presentation  of  the  case  against  the  Rc^berts  patent. 

After  the  Roberts  patent  had  been  isued  and  repeatedly  upheld  by  the 
courts,  various  devices  were  invented  to  circumvent  it.  The  Roberts  tor- 
pedoes were  exploded  by  dropping  a  weight  on  fuhninating  caps  inserted 
in  the  top.  \\\  H.  Harper  secured  a  patent  on  one  to  l)e  exploded  by  caps 
placed  at  the  bottom,  whereas  the  Roberts  type  had  the  caps  at  the  top.  It 
was  exploded  by  means  of  a  plunger,  passing  through  an  inner  tube  which 
was  jerked  up  forcibly  by  the  line  used  to  lower  the  shell.  One  day  on  Tur- 
key Run  in  1873,  one  of  these  torpedoes  failed  to  explode.  Harper  pulled 
it  up.  emptied  the  shell,  carried  it  far  from  the  derrick,  moved  the  plunger  to 
see  why  it  did  not  work  and  an  explosion  followed.  Harper  lived  nine  days 
with  a  hole  entirely  through  his  lungs.  **big  enough  to  insert  two  fingers  in 
it,"  to  (pK^te  Dr.  France,  the  St.  Peterslmrg  surgeon  who  attended  him.  An- 
other patent  was  taken  out  in  1874  by  Rdward  E.  Swett,  then  residing  at 
Mehrtina.  in  the  Clarion  County  field,  but  Roberts  had  him  indicted  for  in- 
fringement. At  about  that  time  there  were  many  ''moonlighters"  operat- 
ing, so  called  because  the\'  frecjuently  juit  in  their  torpedoes  at  night  to  evade 
the  vigilance  of  the  Roberts  agents.  This  was  extra  hazardous  work  and 
resulted  in  several  fatalities.  The  most  unconij)roniising  foe  of  the  Rol>erts 
moui^poly  was  Alexander  Hamar.  a  native  of  Hungary,  highly  educated 
and  a  chemist  oi  no  mean  attainments.  Mr.  Hamar  devised  a  tor])edo  and 
used  it  in  1864  in  the  Oil  Creek  region.  When  the  tlrm  of  Hamar  &  Guyer 
were  operating  the  letl'erson  l^u'nace  tract  of  several  hundred  acres  in  Clar- 
ion County.  Mr.  Hamar  maintained  a  nitro-glycerine  factory  on  the  prem- 
ises. He  prepared  his  (nvn  comp«nmd,  torpedc^ed  his  own  wells  and  promptly 
paid  the  co.^ts  of  infringement,  asserting  that  "no  lard  oil  glycerine  of  Rob- 
erts" should  gi)  in  any  of  his  wells.  Mr.  Hamar  was  a  chief  promoter  of  the 
Atlantic  Pipe  Line  in  opposition  to  the  consc^lidated  United  and  Empire  Pipe 
Lines,  and  it  was  his  accented  English  that  earned  for  the  project  the  name 
of  "The  Dutch  Pipe  Line." 

There  were  *'moonlighters,"  ln^wever,  who  worked  in  broad  daylight 
throughout  the  tenure  of  the  Roberts  patents.  In  Jinie.  1882.  one  of  these 
had  a  narrow  escape  from  death  while  trying  to  tori)edo  a  well  in  the  village 
of  Allentown,  in  Allegany  C«^imty,  New  York.  The  well  was  separated 
from  the  town  by  a  n>adway  and  a  small  stream.  The  "sh(H)ter"  had  a  large 
number  of  si>ectators  from  the  village,  who  turned  out  fr»r  the  spectacle, 
little  dreann'ng  what  they  would  witness.  In  that  field  there  were  two  pro- 
ductive strata  in  the  oil  sand,  and  the  average  shot  ci^nsisted  of  two  sec- 
tions  of  alxnit  f«^rty  (juarts  o\  m'tro-glycerine  each.  The  "moonlighter"  un- 
loaded a  sufficient  number  i^^i  cans  from  his  light  spring  wagon  «>n  the  road- 
way. l>etween  the  derrick  and  the  stream.  I  hap|XMieil  to  be  walking  on  the 
street  with  Rol>ert  \V.  Demiison.  a  veteran   Rol^erts  ti^qKNlo  shooter,  lately 
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transferred  from  Edenburg  in  the  Clarion  County  field.  \\>  passed  where 
oj^enings  between  buildings  gave  a  good  view,  just  as  the  shooter  began 
lowering  the  first  shell.  Mr.  Dennison  criticised  tlie  shooter's  carelessness  in 
leaving  the  team  and  wagon,  the  latter  still  containing  two  hundred  or  three 
hundred  jXHUids  of  the  explosive,  so  ckxse  to  the  well,  and  he  suggested  get- 
ting farther  away,  without  loss  of  time.  But  he  did  not  move.  Obviously  the 
well  was  about  to  make  a  flow.  The  crowd  gathered  about  it,  rushed  pell 
mell  into  the  stream,  each  trying  to  outstrip  the  others  in  a  race  for  safety. 
We,  on  the  street,  dropped  prone  on  tlie  sidewalk,  but  with  faces  turned  to  the 
scene  of  action.  The  moonlighter  leaped  from  the  derrick  floor  to  the  heads 
of  his  horses,  seizing  the  bridles  with  no  uncertain  grip.  lie  meant  to  have 
no  runaway  and  no  overturning  of  the  deadly  wagon,  down  the  bank  into  the 
creek.  There  came  a  muffled  report.  A  few  moments  later  a  colunni  of  six- 
inch  casing  rose  from  the  well,  with  frightful  ra])idity,  struck  the  crown  block 
at  the  top  of  the  derrick,  hurled  it  aside  and  continued  to  rise,  full  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet.  It  went  up  as  one  solid  string,  but  it  came  down  in  sec- 
tions like  a  shower  of  ])ipe.  One  of  tliese  in  its  swift  descent  clii)ped  a  piece 
from  the  metal  hub  of  the  right  hind  wheel  of  the  "moonlighter's"  wagon 
and  imbedded  itself  in  the  roadway  to  a  depth  of  three  feet;  a  few  fell  back 
upon  the  derrick:  a  majority  drove  tliemselves  like  piles  into  the  eartli  back 
of  the  bull  wheel  and  then  the  flow  of  oil  hurled  itself  aloft.  The  shooter's 
horses,  frightened  by  the  noise,  plunged  and  tried  to  run,  Init  he  held  them 
secure.  In  three  nn'nutes  it  was  all  ovqv  and  every])o(ly  safe.  One  who  had 
fled  across  the  creek  througli  knee  deep  water,  ])aused  to  praise  the  presence 
of  nn'nd  of  the  ])lucky  shooter,  who  still  stood  at  Ins  horses'  heads,  to  Den- 
nison, busy  dusting  sidewalk  detritus  from  his  clothes.  The  veteran  shootev 
replied  :  ''His  ])resence  of  nn"nd  is  adnn'rable,  indeed,  but  absence  of  body 
is  preferable  in  a  situation  of  that  kind." 

Among  the  men  who  followed  this  dangerous  business  exhibitions  of 
rare  nerve  in  the  face  of  danger  have  not  been  uncommon.  James  Hardy 
Hanks,  born  near  lUift'alo  in  iS^S.  who  died  i)eaceal)lv  in  Bartlesville,  Okla- 
homa,  on  July  5,  19 10,  did  a  remarkably  plucky  thing  in  the  Kane  field  in 
1887.  Like  the  moonlighter  at  Allentown,  he  was  in  the  act  of  lowering  the 
tori>edo  when  the  well  started  to  flow.  Hie  shell  was  only  a  hundred  feet 
or  so  below  the  mouth  of  the  well  when  it  started  up,  so  the  chances  were 
about  even  whether  or  not  it  would  be  exi)lo(led  by  friction  against  the  cas- 
ing as  oil  and  gas  jmshed  it  along.  Hanks  realized  there  was  no  chance  to 
get  away  and  that  if  the  tor])edo  should  be  hurled  out  of  the  hole  into  the 
derrick  or  against  the  walking  beam,  it  would  exi)lode,  bringing  certain 
death  to  himself  and  a  number  of  others.  He  braced  himself  where  he  stood; 
the  shell  came  up  at  lively  speed;  he  threw  his  arms  about  it  and  held  it  firm 
and  steady.  The  rush  of  oil  followed,  nearly  drowned  the  plucky  fellow, 
but  he  clung  to  his  deadly  burden  and  saved  the  day.  When  the  flow  of  od 
subsided,  he  again  lowered  the  shell,  reeled  up  his  line,  dropped  the  weight, 
known  in  the  vernacular  as  the  **go  devil,"  and  recorded  a  successful  shot. 
Hanks  followed  the  business  of  manufacturing  nitro-glycerine  afterward. 

Joseph  Bowers,  of  Rouseville,  Pennsylvania,  had  one  of  the  narrowest 
•escapes  from  death  on  record.  He  was  taking  a  l(\ad  of  glycerine  in  a 
-sleigh,  to  a  well  near  Oil  City,     On  a  bad  piece  of  road  the  sleigh  upset. 
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factory  near  lidenbur^  to  liis  magazine  near  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  supposed 
tliat,  benumbed  with  cold,  he  let  something  drop  when  he  went  to  open  the 
magazine,  which  ccMitained  about  200  pounds  of  the  stuff.  Both  the  contents 
of  the  magazine  and  the  cargo  on  the  wagon  exploded.  The  concussion  was 
felt  five  miles  from  the  scene.  Others  had  to  perform  for  poor  Barnum  the 
services  he  had  rendered  in  collecting  the  remains  of  his  friend  Pine,  less 
than  four  years  before,  one  of  his  ears  being  found  more  than  half  a  mile 
from  the  scene. 

The  third  accident  in  1872  was  remarkable  in  its  features.  Charles 
Palmer  went  with  Captain  West,  a  Roberts  shooter,  to  the  magazine,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  out  of  Titusville.  to  get  a  h^ad  of  the  explosive.  Palmer 
was  reckless  and  Captain  West  admonished  him  tr^  be  more  careful  in  hand- 
ling the  stuff.  Palmer  laughed.  As  West  was  placing  the  thirteenth  can  in 
the  wagon.  Palmer  being  in  the  magazine  to  get  more,  a  frightful  explosion 
occurred.  Palmer  and  tlie  magazine  were  blown  to  bits.  The  frightened 
Captain  West  leai)ed  on  the  wagon  and  rode  at  top  speed  to  the  residence  of 
Col(3nel  Roberts  in  Titusville.  the  nitro-glycerine  i)ackages  bouncing  about 
in  the  wagon  box  as  he  rattled  over  the  streets  of  the  town,  to  the  utter  de- 
moralization of  all  whom  lie  passed.  Captain  West  decided  to  retire  from 
so  dangerous  a  business,  1)ut  went  to  Reno  shortly  afterward,  to  **put  in  his 
last  shot."  It  failed  to  explode  when  the  weight  was  dropped,  but  did  ex- 
plode when  Captain  West  drew  it  u])  for  examination.  lie  was  killed. 
"Doc."  Wriglit,  torpedo  agent,  and  Telegraph  Operator  Wolfe  were  killed 
when  a  magazine  at  Scrubgrass  was  l)lown  u])  in   1S73. 

Andrew  Dalrymple.  a  "moonlighter,"  resided  at  Dennis  Run,  near 
Tidioute,  Warren  County.  Pennsylvania,  in  1S73.  A  terrific  explosion,  one 
evening,  wrecked  1iis  house,  killing  Dalrymple  and  his  wife.  It  was  sup- 
posed he  had  been  filling  a  shell  at  his  dwelling  for  a  midnight  excursion  to 
one  of  the  wells  in  t1ie  vicinitv.  The  two-vear-old  dauHiter  of  the  Dal- 
rym{)les  was  rescued  from  the  ruins  of  the  dwelling  almost  unhurt  and  was 
afterward  adopted  by  a  wealthy  Tidioute  fannly.  The  tot  had  been  asleep 
until  the  house  came  tumbling  about  it.  Little  of  Dalrymple  could  be  found. 
John  Osborne  met  death  in  i<S74,  while  driving  a  torpedo  "buckboard''  along 
Bear  Creek,  near  Parkers  Landing.  In  ICS75,  Alonzo  Taylor  drew  an  unex- 
ploded  torpedo  from  a  well  near  Troutman,  Butler  County.  To  avoid  dan- 
ger to  those  gathered  about  the  well,  Taylor  carried  the  shell  far  into  the 
woods  to  exannne  the  percussion  ca]).  An  explosion  follow^ed,  killing  Tay- 
lor instantly.  August  i,  iHy6,  William  M.  Clawson,  a  "moonlighter,"  pop- 
ularly known  as  "Slim  Jim,"  was  killed  on  the  Beck  Farm,  near  Edenburg, 
in  Clarion  County.  Clawson  set  out  after  noon  with  two  torpedoes  of  six 
quarts  each  and  a  two-quart  "s(juil)."  1'he  two  torpedoes  were  successfully 
exploded  in  wells  on  the  Mover  l\arm.  The  "scjuib"  failed;  Clawson  began 
drawing  it  out  and  it  exploded  near  the  top  of  the  hole.  The  shooter's  skull 
was  rent  asunder,  the  front  falling  ai)art  from  the  back  of  the  head  and  body. 
The  cleavage  was  shaq)  as  if  ])er formed  by  a  surgeon's  knife,  and  the  face 
was  burned  as  black  as  coal,  resembling  a  black  mask.  December  loth  of 
the  same  year.  Daniel  Smith  and  William  IIum])hreys  were  blown  up  with 
the  Roberts  magazine  at  Petrolia  in  Pnitler  County,  where  they  were  un- 
loading 600  pounds  of  the  explosive  from  a  wagon. 
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Ocliiljer  2,  1877,  cante  near  eiitiing;  the  career  of  Colonel  Roberts,  the 
lori^edo  patentee.  He  IkuI  gone,  witli  his  ne]>Iiew,  Owen  Roljerts,  to  inspect 
a  new  nitro-glycerine  factory  on  Bolivar  Run,  near  Bradford.  When  the 
tirsi  "run"  of  the  fluid  was  being  made  there  was  aii  explosion  and  Josiah 
T.  Smith,  in  charge  f>f  the  oiwration,  was  killed  and  Colonel  Roberts  and 
liis  nephew  were  injured.  Had  the  explosion  occurred  a  minute  sooner,  both 
would  have  lieen  killed  for  they  had  l)een  in  a  position  where  they  would 
have  received  the  full  force  of  the  concussion.  Ellery  Bartlett.  a  Roberts 
agent,  was  killed  while  exploding  em])ty  cans  at  Red  Rock,  in  the  Bradfonl 
field,  December  5,  1S77.  He  had  placed  the  cans  on  a  i)ile  of  oil  soaked 
wood  ami  fire<l  the  pile.  One  can  did  not  explorle  when  the  others  did, 
which  aroused  Bartlett's  curiosity.  •  Despite  his  knowledge  of  the  dangerous 


Muff  he  picked  up  the  can  to  investigate  and  it  exploder!  iti  his  hands,  tearing 
off  one  arm  and  one  leg.  liesidcs  cutting  him  ba<lty  about  the  body.  On 
April  IQ,  1878.  while  Joseph  Etner  wa.s  lowering  an  eigb£-i]uart  Mclutyre 
torpedii  into  a  well  near  Gilmor  City.  Bradford  field,  it  exploded,  killing 
Etner  and  Frank  Hill,  who  was  assisting  on  the  derrick  Hoor.  Hill  was  look- 
ing down  the  hole  and  his  head  was  split  o|)en  liefore  he  ctntld  draw  back. 

On  September  5.  1878,  an  explosion  occurred  on  the  Curtis  farm,  two 
miles  south  of  Bradford,  that  killed  four  men.  The  magazine  was  owned  by 
\V.  O.  Gotham,  of  Petrolia.  Butler  County,  hut  was  in  charge  of  N.  B. 
Pulvcr.  Pulver  went  to  the  place  with  ".\ndy"  P.  Higgins  and  Charles  S. 
Page,  well  known  "moiuilighters."  and  others,  .Attempts  had  l)een  made 
to  burglarize  the  safe,  in  which  t!ie  explosive  was  stored,  on  the  nights  of 
.^tigust  8th  and  September  .^ili,  by  placing  a  small  ipiantity  of  nitro-glycerine 
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in  the  lock  and  tiring  it  with  a  fuse.  Both  attempts  failed.  It  is  siipi)osed, 
however,  that  another  attempt  of  the  same  kind  had  been  made  on  the  night 
of  the  14th  and  that  nitro-glycerine  left  in  the  lock  exploded  when  Pulver 
went  to  open  it.  and  caused  the  exi)losion  of  the  contents  of  the  magazine. 
Pulver,  Page  and  two  companions  were  killed.  On  October  29th  of  tlie  same 
year,  the  factory  of  S.  O.  (iolham.  the  owner  of  the  ill-fated  Bradford  mag- 
azine, blew  u]).  It  was  located  on  the  Pew  farm,  north  of  Petrolia,  on  the 
bank  of  a  small  stream  called  Silver  Creek.  Gotham,  with  Harry  French 
and  John  Fowler,  had  gone  to  the  factory  to  manufacture  400  pounds  on  an 
order.  After  the  explosion.  Gotham  was  found  near  the  stream,  dead,  with 
no  marks,  save  slight  cuts,  on  his  person.  French  was  picked  u])  from  the 
middle  of  the  stream  with  both  arms  broken,  each  in  two  places,  and  hi^ 
skull  fractured,  but  living.  lie  died  in  a  few  hours.  Fowler,  aged  19,  was 
torn  to  shreds.  It  was  supposed  ( iotham  and  b'rench  were  eating  supper, 
while  bV)wler  stood  on  to])  of  the  tank,  stirring  the  mixture,  when  the  ex- 
plosion occurred. 

A  marvelous  escape  from  death  was  the  fortune  of  one  Feeny,  Feb- 
ruary 9.  18S0.  In  company  with  Howard  Hackett,  he  was  driving  in  a 
cutter  from  Corwin  Center  to  Cole  Creek,  in  the  P)radford  field.  When  half 
a  mile  from  Sawyer  City  the  culler  upset  and  exploded  the  five  JO-pound 
cans  they  were  carrying.  Hackett  was  thrown  bfty  feet,  his  head  smashed, 
right  leg  torn  off  and  he  was  otherwise  mutilated.  hVenev  was  buried  tmder 
a  pile  of  fence  rails  and  snow,  but  was  rescued,  not  seriously  injured.  The 
hor^e  and  cutter  were  t^rn  to  pieces.  Another  remarkable  escape  was  that 
of  John  T.  McCleery,  a  shooter.  He  was  in  the  act  of  tilling  a  tor])edo  at 
a  well  of  John  L.  .McKinnev  at  Mecks  Creek,  when  the  well  flowed.  The 
shell  was  thrown  from  the  hole  and  exploded  when  it  struck  the  derrick 
floor.  McCleery  had  started  to  run  and  was  stooping  under  the  l)ull  wheel 
shaft  for  a  jumj).  when  the  shell  exploded.  He  was  thrown  twenty  feet  into 
the  bushes,  but  leaped  to  bis  feet,  just  as  the  four  cans,  standing  on  the  der- 
rick floor,  exploded.  By  this  concussion  he  was  hurled  nearly  one  hundred 
feet,  but  again  leaped  to  his  t'eet  and  ran  tmtil  he  was  overcome  by  fright, 
fatigue  and  injury.  His  coat  tails  were  cut  oil"  as  straight  as  if  it  had  beer- 
done  by  a  tailor's  shears,  and  his  back  was  full  of  splinters  and  pieces  of  tin, 
but  his  injuries  were  more  painful  than  dangerous.  He  recovered,  but  sought 
other  employment  for  his  remaining  years. 

There  have  been  many  other  nitro-glycertlie  accidents  in  the  oil  regions, 
but  they  are  not  so  frequent  as  formerly.  The  annual  consum])tion  of  nitro- 
glycerine is  now  cominited  in  tons,  where  it  was  formerly  com])uted  in  pounds 
or  quarts,  but  the  enormous  increase  in  its  use  has  not  been  attended  by  a 
corresponding  increase  in  fatalities.  On  the  contrary  the  casualties  were 
reduced.  Much  care  is  exerci.sed  in  the  manufacture,  to  remove  impurities, 
better  containers  are  used  and  experience  has  taught  the  least  ex])losive  tem- 
peratures. The  stufl^  is  safest  to  handle  when  below  60  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
but  above  the  freezing  point.  Better  methods  avoid  putting  in  the  torpedo 
when  the  well  is  likely  to  flow  and  throw  it  back.  But  no  precautions  can 
relieve  the  torpedo  l)usiness  of  all  danger,  while  raw  nitro-glycerine  is  used. 
In  the  forms  of  gun  cotton,  dynann"te  and  solidified  nitro-glycerine,  it  is  far 
less  dangerous,   requiring  especial    fulmination   or   percussion   to   release   its 
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dynamic  force,  but  in  those  forms  it  is  less  effective  in  prfKkicing  (Icsired  re- 
sults. There  are  plenty  of  men  in  the  nil  country,  hnwever,  wilhng  to  t;ike 
the  risk  as  long  as  the  business  i)ays  well.  In  time  tlicy  forKfl  the  danjjcr. 
or  rather  become  inured  to  it,  like  men  under  fire  in  Ijattle.  The  Mirl-Con- 
tiiwnt  and  Illinois  fields  have  Iwen  the  scene  of  several  fai:il  nilni-jjlycerinc 
explosions,  as  have  all  the  fields,  aciive  after  the  PeTiusyhania  fields  t^cyan 
to  wane.  There  was  tine  exiilnsioii  of  a  Imat  load  nf  the  >tnfT  on  the  Oiiio 
River  below  Shousetown,  at  a  lime  wlicn  much  'if  the  coni]>ound  was  tlnated 
from  the  Shousetown  factory  to  the  West  Virt;inia  dcvtlojinieni  ah'int  .^i-- 
tersville  and  St.  Marys.  The  total  fatalities  have  l>een  more  llian  d'lnMe 
the  number  here  enumerated. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

.-iX  ISFLAMMABLIi  Smjl-CT. 

Petroleum  ami  natural  j;^as  we  have  t)  luini.     A-i-K-  fr"!n  a  tVw  .»t  the 

heavier  residuals  the  pnMlncts  «»f  i)etr'»leiini  are  \alnal»le   f»r  iheir  cinlm^- 

tihle  c|uality,  and  natural  ji^as  has  n^)  ''ther  useful  rliararu-ri^tic.     '\'h\>  heiiii^ 

tnie  it  might  naturally  Ik?  expected  that  tire  has  Keen  a  iv^rl-ir  aaoinpaniMieTu 

of  the  industry.     S.»  it  has  l)eeu,  Imt  in  ad^Hti^n  it  ha^  heen  the  m*. »nri:e  «»f 

every  town  and  village  hmuj^ht  int«»  heini,^  hy  thi-  iiKlii-^irv.      Ihe  h'•^t  ••!  'lil 

country  fires  would  he  tediously  l«»ni:  and  the  'leiaik-il   i:u'i«lent^  \\.inl«l   re- 

(juire  two  <>r  three  Vi»lunies  tu  relate,     ^'et  tire  i^  a  I'eaure  in  the  rtiuiance  "f 

l)etroIeum  and  g^as,  nnt  to  he  ij^niore'l.      The  ti^•^t  "il  nre  "courred  at  the  nr^ 

oil  well  and  none  may  predict  tlie  la-t.     Pp'hahly  ii  W'uM  he  hetier  ii»  say 

that  the  first  oil  fire  is  not  of  record.  t«»r  tliere  were    "il  tire-^  ]»ri"r  i<  •  the  hirtli 

of  the  petroleum  industry.     The  fire^  "f  the  r»akn  di-trict   in   l\ii--ia  extend 

back   into  tradition  and  the   lndian<  are  repiue«l   !-■  !ia\e  lunned  the  "il  "'i 

Oil  Creek  hundreds  of  years  aj^o.     \\'e  have  ha-l  -mie  :u\'»in]t  -if  liie  Inline 

fires  in  Kentnckv  durin<j  the  first  half  "f  tht-  Xinetee-nh  leinin-v.  roultin^ 

fnmi  the  oil  that  flowed  fn»ni  well-  'Irilled  f-T  -ah.     l\\\\  we  are  •lealinv:-  u  it!i 

the  fires  attendant  upon  the  in^ln-try,  and  the  '.n'>\  "rrurre«l  at  the  1  )rake  well. 

AliiHU    two    mouths    after    the    Drake    well    ha«l    l)ev:i    ]»iit    I"    puni])inL:-. 

"Uncle  Hilly"  Smith,  who  hatl  tlriiled  it,  faiK'ied  -'Mieihin^  ha«l  u-Mie  w  r- mi: 

late  in  the  eveninj^.    He  >allied  f^rtli  with  a  laniji  :■•  tin«l  ihe  ir-'iiMe.  ^'.'t  v*  'iii-i 

not  locate  it.      I'inally  he  went   int'»  llie   -he«!   that    ha-l   hec-n  \nv\\    "\er   th«' 

tanks  into  which  the  oil  was  ])irn])efl.     An  L-xi)l"-i":i  -'/cMrre«l  thai  Inirle-I  the 

a>tonished   Snn'th  an<l  hi-  lani])    '"i   "f  t'k-  c'nri- '-inw   a    f-'nv.iiate  :;niiui    f- '^' 

him.  for  there  wa<  a  lively  c  Mitk'iL:'"aii- •:!  al:iv-i   i-i-tant'v.      Ta!ik-.  "il.  'k-r- 

rick  and   Smith's  tlwellini^-   werr   -  •■ -n    in   r]a*iH'-.   the    S:riih    fa-:vl\    r-.M]i'".iL: 

'icantilv  clad,  hut  wh«»llv  inn'ninre'l.      M-.   I  ):ake'-  "mIv  r-i:r!ne:u  "n  ::h'  eni- 

s^Mle  was  to  say  to  Smith:  "^'"n   wrre   r-rtunati-   i  •  c-^-ajn-       I   ar.i   L:la«'.   -'  - 

life  was  lost."     One  surviving:  wiine--  ■■?"  :]ie  nr-i  .-il  wril  li:\'  i^   I'.ate-  l'-::k. 

who  worked  in  the  <aw  mill  "f  lirrwer.  W'ai-.ii  v\  (".«..  a   few    v--'.-  fi- -'.i  ::u' 

*<:ene.  who  had  hel])ed  hnild  the  tank-  and   aIt'  re-i«k'-l  "n  liie  ";iii  ---te  -''le 

of  the  mill  race.     Fink  and  hi-  wirV  ■.■.rre  h  ah  ill  with  i\ph"i.l  iVmt.    .:•  -.■•.'n'- 

in  the  first  .st«aj^e  of  con\ale-cciuv.   ■"  »  weak  :-■  -ian«l.      The\    r";'--'.   -^v  •.'e 

flames  and  hear  the  dii»nt<  "f  nieniher-    .f  the  Smiili  fa^vlx   an<!  t:u'\    :'e:-.'\' '. 

'lestructi*  »n  of  their  own  dwel;i:i--.  l:it.-ii-cl\  e-  rin«l  ihi-'r  -:n,i!i  c''-\*\:\'\\     V  ■■- 

tunately  the  quantity  'if  "il  ;-.!  \\w  well  wa-  -:ra:l  aM«l  i-  h;:-Te.:  .'-.r.   w  •■.'.'  ■-:: 

reachinjtf  the  waters  "f  the  :nill  ra«'c.     r'v-iv.i  rliat  ii:i\'  :  ■  :!u'  n-e-i-:-:, 

have  l>een  a  constant  featnn-    .f  ::h-  hn-ine--. 

The  first   fatal  oil  well  Tire  ■•rcurrc<l  .01  A]iril    17.    iS'.i.       \   ■».  ^■ 
by  Little  it   Merrick.   -nlide--ee-  -.f   K-.-.i-e.    MitOiull   \    P.- w,       •   : 
Kiidianan    farm.    K"n-i".  ille.    iVnii-yl .  ama.  ..av.e   :n    -1  -v*  ••■-    .::     'v 
fifty  barrels   an   h'»nr.      '!;:«■   ik-;-.-    -jirerul   rai)i.ll\.   a-   ;!r-    w;--   -.'-e 
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flowing  well  on  Oil  Creek.  A  crowd  gathered  as  by  magic,  including  Hon. 
Henry  R.  Rouse,  one  of  the  owners,  and  a  partner  in  the  second  and  third 
wells  completed  on  Oil  Creek.  The  gas  hung  like  a  cloud  about  the  well  and 
oil  soon  coveretl  the  swampy  land.  Mr.  Rouse  stood  on  a  hummock  near 
the  well  when  the  gas  ignited  at  a  neighboring  boiler.  There  was  a  terrific 
explosion  that  siiook  the  village  and  the  oily  swamp  was  all  ablaze.  Mr, 
Rouse  started  to  run.  drew  from  his  breast  pocket  a  wallet  containing  pa]>ers 
of  value  to  his  business  associates  and  hurled  it  f)utside  the  belt  of  tire.  He 
fell  as  he  ran  but  protected  his  face  in  the  nitid.  arose  and  ran  again  until  he 


fell,  exhausted,  jusi  outside  the  lire  zone,  where  he  lay  until  rescued.  He 
lived  a  few  hours  in  inlcii'^e  agony,  hut  dictated  a  will,  as  clear  in  its  terms 
as  one  in  prime  heahh  might  have  ]»rci);ired.  making  ije<|uests  to  father, 
friends  and  acquaintances.  The  residuary  estate  abnlished  pt>or  tax  in  War- 
ren County,  where  hv  resided,  ["uurteen  other  j>ersons  died  from  their  burns 
and  thirteen  nmre  were  distlgurcd  tnr  lite.  The  details  of  this  holocaust 
were  recorded  by  (ienrgc  H,  Dimick,  the  widely  known  oil  producer  and  oil 
dealer,  who  was  clerk  in  the  otVice  of  Rouse,  .Mitchell  &  Brown.  He,  too, 
woukl  have  been  burned  but  for  the  f.-ict  that  Iwfore  going  to  view  the  won- 
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der  of  a  flowing  well,  he  h;ul  j^onc  tn  ;irr; 
the  oil.  Returning  Imtn  his  crrunrl  he  w 
safe  distance. 

While  this  acciiitnt  at  R.-ii-eviHc  - 
blage  of  S|wctati.>rs  alxml  newly  'i]K.'iicd  ih 
quent  similar  lires  in  which  the  wurkiiR-ii 
safety  was  iv>x  altaincti  until  the  in\eniinii 
ter.  in  ii<^2.  Neither  iliil  thi>  evperieiu-e 
the  Drake  well  sut^ice  tn  warn  the  jicljlic. 
lights  near  fresh  nil,  i.r  escajiiiiy  s^as,  T 
cession  of  lires.  manv  of  tin 
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as  one  means  of  fire  prcveiui'i' 
burning  oil  flowed  over  tlieni  fi 
devised,  not  on  account  I't  tite  ^■ 
but  for  greater  safety  tn  the  mi 
in  1865  and  iHfiCt,  were  aumu.^  ihe 
blazing  oil  ran  dnwn  the  valley,  addii 
wells  and  tanks  along  ihe  way.  W'n 
pened  there,  were  eotnpellcd  tn  cliiiih 
seek  safety  on  the  lioi,trhts.  The  uui 
aged,  ties  lieing  hnrned  aii<l  rails  wa 
Railroad"  was  one  of  ilte  emeri>ri-e-, 
tatinn.  evolved  in   iJ^'fi^.  tlie  hirtli  vea 
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structed  by  J.  V.  Criswell  &  Co.  at  a  cost  of  about  $20,000.  'riie  modus  oi>er- 
andi  was  to  drag  a  car  up  with  the  aid  of  four  mules,  load  it  with  barreled 
oil  and  run  it  down  by  gravity,  in  charge  of  a  brakeman.  to  regulate  the 
speed.  While  one  car  was  being  loaded,  the  faithful  mules  were  driven  to 
the  bottom  of  the  incline  and  returned,  towing  a  second  car.  The  enterprise 
was  not  much  of  a  success,  while  the  pipe  line  of  Harley.  Abbot  &  Co.,  from 
Benninghott  to  Shaffer,  was  a  winner.  This  line,  however,  had  trials  of  its 
own.  The  teamsters,  who  feared  loss  of  their  business,  broke  it  several  times 
and,  on  the  night  of  April  i(S,  1866,  they  introduced  the  great  enemy  of  oil, 
burmng  several  of  the  i)i])e  line  tanks  on  Benninghoff  Run.  Two  nights  later 
a  mob  attacked  the  guards,  who  had  1>een  placed  at  the  Shaffer  terminal, 
firing  upon  and  driving  t1iem  l)ack.  The  guards  rallied,  however,  returned 
the  fire,  wounded  one  man  seriouslv  and  several  others  slightlv,  won  the  dav 
and  saved  the  pipe  line  pn^perty. 

The  year  ]><()()  had  a  fearful  fire  record.  The  devastation  of  Cherry 
Run.  resulting  from  a  boiler  ex])losion,  has  l)een  referred  to.  The  first  great 
town  fire  occurred  al  Oil  City,  May  j(k  destroying  all  that  portion  of  the 
city  on  the  north  side  of  tlie  Allegheny  River  and  the  east  side  of  Oil  Creek, 
save  the  heights,  then  known  as  Cottage  Hill.  The  losses  exceeded  $1,000,- 
000,  despite  the  elTorts  of  thousands  of  men  to  stay  tlie  fiames.  Twenty  wells 
and  I  ^.000  barrels  of  oil  Inirned  at  Pithole  on  August  6th,  entailing  a  heavv 
loss  and  sexeral  smaller  lires  visited  tliat  ei)hemeral  city,  ct)nsuming  many 
buildings  and  much  oil.  Sci)tember  ist.  twenty-five  wells  and  3.000  barrels 
of  oil  burned  on  Dennis  Run.  near  Tidioute,  the  loss  being  estimated  au 
Sroo.ooo.  In  addititMi  to  tlie^e  large  tires  there  were  many  (►f  smaller  pro- 
portions, in  towns  c''n(l  among  the  wells.  It  was  a  year  of  misfortunes,  in- 
cluding the  collai)^e  (»f  Pitliolc  and  the  failure  of  the  string  of  banks  and  other 
enterprises  headed  l)\'  C.  \  .  CuKer.  These  disasters  conxinced  thousands 
that  business  in  the  oil  regions  was  extra  hazardous,  and  many  retired  to  other 
pursuits,  not  to  be  enticed  back  by  the  successes  of  friends  who  "stayed  with 
the  game." 

The  success  of  ])ipe  lines  and  iron  storage  tanks  led  to  the  erection  of 
many  of  the  latter.  It  was  not  long  until  it  was  learned  that  the.^e  oil  res- 
ervoirs had  a  special  afiinity  for  lightning.  The  conjunction  of  the  two  be- 
came so  frecjuent  that  a  system  of  mutual  insurance  was  established  by  the 
pipe  lines,  by  which  fire  losses  were  assessed  pro  rata,  or  by  ^'general  aver- 
age," upon  all  owners  of  oil  held  by  the  line  whose  tank  was  burned.  The 
pipe  line,  alone,  bore  the  loss  of  the  tank.  Incidentally  another  \)er\\  was  in- 
troduced to  oil  region  dwellers,  who  were  liable  to  be  aroused  during  or  after 
any  thunder  storm  with  the  warning  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  a  flood  of 
burning  oil.  A  large  iron  tank  may  be  expected  to  '1)oil  over"  two  or  three 
times  before  its  contents  are  consumed.  The  i)ipe  line  companies  soon  learned 
to  surround  their  storage  tanks  with  embankments  to  lessen  the  destruction. 
Various  contrivances  were  tried  to  ciMiduct  the  lightning  to  earth  outside  of 
the  tanks.  Xext.  small  cannon  were  i)rocure(l  to  perforate  burning  tanks, 
that  the  oil  might  l)e  wasted  before  the  fiames  reached  it.  This  was  soon 
improved  upon  by  the  installation  of  pumps  to  draw  off  and  save  the  oil. 
The  most  modern  practice  is  to  group  storage  tanks  on  "tank  farms,"  which 
are  systematically  ditched,  to  carry  off  burning  oil,  equipped  with  pumps  to 
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transfer  oil  from  the  bottoms  of  burning  tanks  to  others  and  with  steam 
pipes  leading  into  the  tops  of  tanks  to  smother  flames.  Tliese  precautions 
have  greatly  reduced  the  percentage  of  losses  from  fires,  so  that  now,  with 
100.000,000  barrels  in  storage,  tlie  actual  losses  are  less  than  thirty  years  ago, 
when  the  surplus  stocks  did  not  exceed  16.000,000  barrels. 

The  affinity  of  lightning  for  fresh  oil  is  easily  explained  in  the  fact 
that  from  an  open  tank  a  column  of  gas  rises  to  a  great  height.  This  gas  is 
an  excellent  conductor  and  the  electrical  charge  simply  follows  it  to  its  base. 
The  same  phenomenon  is  observed  in  connection  with  barns,  where  green 
hay  is  stored,  and  accounts  for  the  frequent  destruction  of  such  buildings  by 
lightning.  A  gas  well,  with  free  vent,  is  an  even  more  inviting  mark  for 
lightning.  The  most  si^ectacular  instance  of  gas  well  and  lightning  was 
near  Caney,  Kansas,  in  the  spring  of  1905.  The  well  was  the  property  of 
the  Kansas  Natural  Gas  Company.  It  was  being  drilled  in,  having  an  enor- 
mous pressure  and  a  flow  of  ])rol)ably  25,000.000  cubic  feet  <laily.  A  severe 
electrical  storm  came  up,  and  on  the  advice  of  J.  C.  McDowell,  \'ice-Presi- 
dent  and  General  Manager  oi  the  company,  the  workmen  left  the  well  for 
safer  quarters.  They  were  not  far  away  when  lightning  and  gas  met.  Seem- 
ingly a  great  pillar  of  fire  leaped  from  the  earth  to  meet  the  descending  bolt. 
There  was  a  deafening  crash,  and  then  the  pillar  of  fire.  only,  remained.  For 
twenty  feet  above  the  earth  there  was  nc)  flame,  the  compact  stream  of  gas 
excluding  the  oxygen:  above  that  the  pillar  of  fire  broadened  f(^r  fitfy  feet 
and  for  the  remaining  fifty  feet  narrowed  to  the  apex,  irregularly.  The  roar 
was  deafening.  The  conquest  of  this  monster  was  accomplished  after  three 
weeks  of  arduous  labor,  the  work  being  directed  by  Mr.  McDowell  on  the 
nn»st  ai)proved  lines.  Orders  were  given  l\v  signals,  as  words  could  not  be 
heard  above  the  din  and  the  workmen  stuffed  their  ears  with  cotton  to  avoid 
permanent  injury  to  the  auditory  apparatus.  The  fire  was  finally  extin- 
gm'shed  by  dropping  <.)ver  it  a  huge  boiler  plate  funnel,  with  a  valve,  by  means 
of  which  the  flames  and  gas  were  separated  until  the  former  were  dissipated. 

On  the  night  of  February  Ji.  1873,  fire  broke  out  in  the  saloon  of  Fred 
Hepp.  St.  Petersburg.  Clarion  County,  shortly  after  10  o'clock.  At  three 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Washington's  Birthday  the  town  was  a  mass  of 
blazing  and  smoking  ruins.  More  than  300  fannlies  were  homeless  on  a 
bitterly  cold  winter  day.  Such  is  the  summary  of  a  typical  oil  town  confla- 
jT^ration.  The  flames  from  the  little  groggery  communicated  to  the  big 
Cramer  Opera  House  adjoining.  There  was  no  fire  fighting  ap])aratus  in 
the  town  and  no  ade(juate  water  supply.  1'here  had  been  too  much  haste  in 
building  the  town  and  developing  the  surrounding  oil  territory  to  give 
thought  to  protection  from  fire.  The  Opera  H(.)use  burned  like  tinder.  A 
high  wind  from  the  west  drove  the  flames  u])  the  main  street  and  they  trav- 
eled at  amazing  speed.  Bucket  brigades  worked  with  frenzied  energy:  will- 
ing hands  carried  out  household  goods,  merchandise,  anything  portable  and 
worth  while.  But  the  fire  increased  in  fury  and  spread  in  area.  An  attempt 
at  nnVlnight  to  make  a  gap  by  tearing  down  a  corner  building  only  resulted 
in  strewing  the  debris  across  both  streets  for  the  flames  to  cross  easily. 
Finally  the  destruction  was  arrested  by  tearing  down  two  buildings,  cc^ver- 
ing  the  roofs  of  the  next  with  wet  salt  and  curtaining  the  sides  with  quilts, 
kept  saturated  with  brine.     Three  score  of  buildings  in  the  town  were  saved, 
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but  $j(X).o(X)  vvnrlli  of  pruperty  had  been  destroyei]  in  lour  hours.  The  men 
froin  Anlvver|),  a  mile  away,  were  heroes  in  the  l)attle  against  the  Haiiies, 
and  each  of  tlieni  took  hinne  with  liim  some  of  the  sliiverinjj,  lii>ineless  suf- 
ferers. Kebtiildiny  liad  been  l)effun  on  the  evening;  of  the  twenty-second. 
September  ;^ri\.  less  than  seven  months  afterward,  .\ntvverp  burned,  with 
the  oxce])tiun  of  three  huildiuES.  and  was  never  rebuilt.  The  men  of  St. 
IVtersbnrjj  rettn-ned  the  winter  favur.  with  less  success.  The  loss  of  the 
smaller  town  was  about  S50.000.  On  Decemljer  i_>th,  the  town  of  Modoc, 
in  die  Ihiller  Coinitv  iield,  was  burned. 

On  .Mardi  1*..  'iS;4.  Modoc  was  burned  ai;ain.  with  a  loss  of  Sioo,ooo. 
the  hr-t  of  a  series  of  bad  tires  in  that  county.  Millerstown  followed  on  .-Xpril 
1st.     In  aildiljou  to  ilie  great  ]iro])erty  loss,  six  persi>ns  w£j:e  burnejl  to  death 


hi  this  fire.  The  loss  was  :?jo<.i.ooo.  There  were  many  narrow  esca])es  from 
lieaili.  as  the  fire  sianed  after  midnight,  and  hundreds  failed  to  save  even 
necessary  wearing  ap|«rel.  The  town  was  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale,  for  the 
|ieiroIeiim  ilevelopment  in  the  vicinity  had  but  fairly  begun,  and  it  was 
bnrneil  ajfain  ":;  DecemWr  7.  iS~".  with  smaller  pniperty  Kiss  and  no  lives 
sacriticeii.  I;  '•p.^'.  ■:<  "bird  visitation  a  few  years  later  when  th«  oil  excite- 
ment hai;  s-,:bs-.!e.!.  DecemK-r  j.  1S74.  Karns  City,  in  .the  Butler  field,  was 
hn^!!e^!.  hav:"g  r.  ■  '■■etter  pr.  ■leition  against  tire  than  Millerstown.  The 
bu:l.'.--;gs  :::  t'-.e^e  :  w;:*  were  eTitircly  of  w.*.>l.  and  iVr  the  jjreater  part  of 
such  f^::7'.>y  0  r-s:r.vr  r.  ns  ;  •  feeil  tiie  dames  readily.  Edenbur^.  in  Clarion 
C.^;:!^:y.  w:is  ""—e-'  J v.r.v.Ciry  n.  iS,--,  l>ss  Snj.coo.  bm  rebuilt  larger  and 
better  I'a:;  V:'  re  '  K::  '-er  [_\  i.'^,-.'^.  it  Intniev'.  ag-ain.  with  a  loss  of  S400,- 
(VO,  1:  S-.:~«-!  >.:r:::c  :V.e  r.igh:  aniiil  invicscrilwMe  scenes  of  confusion,  the 
i^rig-n  sv.;.nt -se-!  :.-■  be  :-ce:^<'.Tar>-.     This  town  was  again  burned   May  22, 
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1880.  and  tlien  provideii  a  water  works  aiui  s*mie  liose.  But  little  of  tlie 
burnt  district  was  rebuilt  after  this  last  lire,  in  whicli  tlie  li>ss  was  $87,000, 
Bradford  had  its  first  big  fire  the  same  year  on  April  jnd.  loss  $100,000.  It 
suffered  from  several  others  of  even  greater  proixirtinns  l)efcire  acquiring  a 
first  class  fire  department. 

The  Bradford  field  suffered  severe  and  tre<|uent  li>sses  by  lightning,  and 
even  more  from  bush  fires,  a  large  i>)rtii>ii  of  that  area  lieing  forested  wiieii 
the  oil  development  l>egan.  Thus,  on  May  u,  iSSo,  the  Iniriiing  of  s(jme 
brush  near  Rew  City  started  a  fire  that  resuheil  in  the  destruction  of  300 
well  rigs  and  40,000  Ijarrels  of  oil.  The  fire  swept  over  Rew  Summit  to 
Harrisburg  Run,  Foster  Bro')k-  and  ilown  that  Valley  from  Red  Rock  to  the 
East  and  West  Branches  of  the  Tununguwant,     On  the  ninth  day  of  the 
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barrels  of  oil  in  tanks  al  the  wi-lls. 
in  Tram  Hollow,  Ohio  \'a!ky  an. 
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On  July  15th.  the  same  year,  liglm 
ford  field,  one  iron  tank  at  Dnki-  C. 
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ferer  that  year.     On  June  iitl 
Titusville  Pipe  Line  at  Titii-vi 
fining  Com|>any's  Works  am 
and  endangering  the  etuirc 
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raged  fretiiiently  in  the  Bradford  field  and  for  at  least  one  other  year  the 
losses  from  them  exceeded  those  of  1880. 

Better  methods  have  limited  the  losses  in  the  newer  fields  but  Ohio, 
Indiana.  Illinois  and  Oklahoma  have  all  had  their  spectacular  conflagrations 
in  which  lightning  played  its  part.  The  big  tank  full  of  fresh  oil  is  ahvays 
a  favorite  mark,  although  the  '"skimming"  of  gasoline  fn)m  the  crude,  lessens 
the  danger,  h^ires  at  refineries  have  been  frequent  and  disastrous.  Gasoline 
and  benzine  are  hi<2:hlv  infiammal)le  and  thev  cannot  l)e  extracted  from  crude 
without  heat.  J^'ires  are  a  natural  consequence.  These  are  often  attended 
by  explosions  which  throw  the  intlammal)le  licjuid  about,  not  infrequently 
enveloping  employes  and  bringing  to  them  a  fiery  death.  Refining  com- 
panies are  compelled  to  provide  tlieir  own  insurance  funds,  which  is  not  a 
small  item  in  tlieir  annual  expense.  One,  at  least,  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, maintains  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  employes  who  may  be  killed  or  in- 
jured, the  families  of  dependents  being  (juite  well  cared  for.  All  large  re- 
fineries have  tlieir  own  fire  figliting  apj)aratus  and  are  often  of  timely  service 
to  towns  in  tlieir  vicinity.  Tlieir  fire  fighters  are  well  trained  and  their 
ecjuipmeiit  is  of  tlie  l)est.  Fires  have  even  broken  out  on  oil  carrying  ships 
at  sea,  and  no  more  tbrilb'ng  ex|)ericiice  can  befall  any  man  than  this,  of  hav- 
ing fire  ill  so  iiitlammable  a  cargo  in  mid-ocean.  Lightning  has  been  the 
cause  in  several  instances.  JUit  these  vessels  are  divided  into  tight  com- 
partments. e(|uippe(l  with  close  fitting  manhole  covers  and  with  all  else  that 
may  serve  to  conquer  an  oil  fire.  Disasters  are  rare  compared  with  the  seem- 
ing dangers  (^f  navigation  of  this  style  of  craft. 

An  oil  fire  is  a  spectacle  that  (►nee  seen  is  never  forgotten.  At  night  it 
is  a  scene  of  grandeur  indescribable.  When  a  large  tank  is  struck  by  light- 
ning there  is  a  burst  of  flanic,  lea])ing  fifty  feet  or  more  above  the  tank,  fol- 
lowed almost  instantly  by  a  huge  column  of  black  smoke.  Those  who  have 
seen  a  factory  chimney,  belching  smoke  from  a  green  fire  of  bituminous  coal, 
may  conceive  a  chininey  two  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  pouring  forth  the 
blackest  of  smoke  in  vast  r(>lls.  As  these  inkv  waves  roll  over  in  their  ascent 
thev  turn  red  hot  as  thev  reach  more  oxvgen  at  the  circumference  of  the  col- 
umn.  These  Hashes  of  light  continue  to  a  height  of  more  than  a  hundred 
feet,  half  way  to  the  toj)  of  the  full  grown,  churning  pillar  of  smoke.  This 
aspect  continues  for  hours,  until  tank  and  oil  become  sufficiently  heated  to 
'*boil  over."  11iis  ebullition  is  apj)alling.  The  flames,  previously  half 
smothered  in  smoke,  now  leap  high  in  the  air,  there  is  a  terrible  roar  and  then 
boiling,  burning  oil  rushes  out  like  molten  lava  from  a  volcano  in  eruption. 
The  heat  is  intolerable  at  a  distance  of  three  hundred  yards  and  the  fiery  flood 
races  over  the  ground  until  it  meets  a  barrier,  or  finds  its  way  into  stream  or 
ravine,  to  flow  onward  until  consumed.  I  have  seen  green  leaves  burned  from 
the  tops  of  tall  trees  a  thousand  feet  from  a  burning  tank,  in  an  instant  of 
time,  when  the  wind  turned  in  that  direction  and  woe  be  to  the  man  who  gets 
in  the  path  of  the  fiery  flood  from  the  overflow.  Racing  with  a  prairie  fire 
is  child's  play  comj)are(l  with  escape  from  the  flaming  torrent. 

Fire  is  terrible  and  flood  is  irresistible.  A  combination  of  the  two  is  the 
extreme  of  horrors.  However,  Oil  Citv  and  Titusville  were  devastated  by 
flood  and  fire  on  Sunday.  June  5.  1892,  in  the  mr)st  terrible  manner.  Heavy 
rains  had  swelled  the  Allegheny  River  and  Oil  Creek  to  ordinary  flood  stages 
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on  June  4th.  Tlien  came  a  "cloud  burst"  011  the  Oil  Creek  watershed  above 
Titusville,  The  resulting  flood  in  that  valley  was  the  highest  in  history. 
Both  towns  were  inundated  and  people  were  rescued  from  their  homes  in 
boats  rowed  along  the  streets.  While  this  work  was  in  progress  on  upi)er 
Seneca  Street  in  Oil  City  and  other  streets  were  crowded  with  sightseers, 
there  came  a  terrible  explosion.  Flames  leaped  to  the  very  sky.  A  few 
seconds  later  there  was  another  explosion,  and  then  a  third.  The  entire  re- 
gion along  Oil  Creek,  from  the  Allegheny  River  a  mile  up  the  swollen  creek 
to  the  Independent  Refinery,  was  a  roaring  furnace,  in  which  flood  sufferers 
and  heroic  rescuers  were  roaste<l  to  death,  the  corpses  falling  into  the  muddy 
flood.     Panic  reigned  throughout  the  city,  the  inhabitants  fleeing  to  the  hills 


in  wild  alarm.  No  more  terrilile  si>ectacle  than  that  whicli  foUuwcd  was  ever 
witnessed  by  mortal  eye.  The  flames  leaped  as  high  as  the  precipitous  hills, 
where  they  gave  off  white  smuke  so  hot  that  it  scorched  the  faces  of  s]>ectators 
at  the  top  of  the  hill  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  nearly  a  mile  away.  The 
wind  that  carried  the  sinister  gray  clouds  was  hot  as  the  breatli  of  a  furnace 
and  the  horrified  residents  of  the  south  hill  fled  in  terror  to  the  open  country 
beyond.  It  seemed  that  the  whole  place  was  doomed  to  destruction.  One 
man  ran  down  Main  Street,  wheeling  a  baby  carriage  in  the  middle  of  the 
thoroughfare,  shouting,  "Track!  track!"  with  all  the  strength  of  his  lungs. 
Another  rode  horseback  out  the  road  over  the  South  Side  bill,  warning  the 
fleeing  multitude  to  keep  away  from  the  roadway,  iiecause  the  natural  gas 
main  might  explode  where  they  were.     These  were  absurdities  born  of  un- 
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reasoning  panic,  but  the  pathos  of  the  terrible  destruction  and  loss  of  Hi 
prevented  even  a  smile  on  the  part  of  beholders  and  auditors.  There  wer 
deeds  of  heroism  innumerable  in  the  work  of  rescue,  and  brave  hearts  wer 
stilled  by  the  calamity. 

The  cause  of  the  holocaust  was  gasoline.  The  flood  had  washed  ou 
the  foundation  of  a  gasoline  tank  that  stood  on  the  bank  of  Oil  Creek,  at  th( 
Independent  Refinery,  permitting  the  contents  to  escape  to  the  surface  of  tb 
water.  When  this  had  spread,  from  the  tank  to  the  mouth  of  Oil  Credc,  th( 
vapor  was  ignited  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  fire  in  a  shifting  engine  a 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  bridge.  With  the  succession  of  the  explosion 
the  flames  had  traversed  the  entire  distance  to  the  mouth  of  the  Creek,  indud 
ing  the  streets  that  were  under  water,  where  the  men  in  skiffs  were  rescuinj 
women  and  children  from  second  story  windows.  At  Titusville  simila 
scenes  were  enacted  and  similar  destruction  occurred  from  identical  condi 
tions.  Both  cities  were  practically  cut  off  from  communication  with  thi 
world  outside  by  destruction  of  the  telegrapli  offices,  until  a  daring  telegja 
pher  climbed  a  pole  outside  the  fire  zone  at  Oil  City,  cut  in  on  the  wires  an^ 
flashed  out  the  dread  tidings.  These  two  oldest  cities  in  the  original  oi 
country  rapidly  recovered  from  the  disaster  and  increased  their  populatioi 
during  the  remainder  of  the  decade.  But  the  terrible  experience  of  June  J 
1892,  will  never  be  forgotten.  Hundreds  thought  at  the  time  that  the  judg 
ment  day  and  the  end  of  all  things  terrestrial  liad  come.  The  people  in  th 
oil  regions,  generally,  are  not  given  to  superstitions,  but  there  have  alway 
been  a  few  who  have  regarded  the  extraction  of  oil  and  natural  g2LS  iron 
the  earth,  as  a  sort  of  sacrilege,  JDelieving  that  these  inflammable  substance 
were  stored  by  the  Creator  for  the  express  purpose  of  the  final  destructioi 
of  the  earth  by  fire,  as  foretold  in  the  Book  of  Revelations.  Some  others,  i) 
the  earliest  days,  believed  the  enterprising  oil  men  were  robbing  the  globe  o 
the  lubricant  provided  that  it  might  turn  smoothly  on  its  axis!  But  in  thes 
modern  days,  after  years  of  the  educational  uplift  of  kerosene  light,  thes 
absurdities  have  few  advocates.  Yet,  the  horror  of  that  day  in  Oil  City  re 
vived  the  forgotten  superstition  for  the  moment.  Fire  will  continue  to  ff 
with  oil  and  gas  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  as  it  has  from  the  first,  but  ex 
perience  will  lessen  the  destruction  and  hazard.  Nothing  can  eliminate  them 
The  burning  "Dos  Bocas"  well  in  Mexico,  in  1907,  was  the  worst  disaste 
of  Its  kind,  far  exceeding  that  of  the  gusher  on  Lot  647,  Cherry  Grove,  11 
1882,  or  the  burning  of  Fisher  Oil  Company  No.  7,  at  Thorn  Creek,  in  1884 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

EARLY  MEXTIOX  (>/-  AMERICAX  PinROLlU'M. 

That  petroleum  was  kimwii  to  thtr  aiicicnts  i>  i!ulisputa]»Ie.  Ii  is  quite 
probable  the  *'pitch"  used  by  X«»ah  i"  >tral  ilic  >eanis  mi  the  Ark  was  a  nat- 
ural asphaltic  bitumen  and  it  is  alt«»i,'-e:her  certain  that  tiie  dwellers  about  the 
Caspian  Sea  worshipjievl  at  i^l  and  ,£fas  tires  twenty-rive  centuries  aifo.  It 
is  equally  certain  that  ixftrMJeuni  tp»ni  the  Dead  Sea  rei:i'»n  wa>  used  by  tlio 
Egj'ptians  in  their  embalminii:  ])r«»ce'^<es.  There  are  e\  idence>  that  i>etn»- 
leum  was  gathere<l  an«l  used  t=»r  S'»:iie  puq)«»<e<  ^^n  (  )il  Creek  and  Pit  II«»le 
Creek,  in  Venango  Oamty.  Pennsylvania,  hn^i^  before  the  advent  "U"  the 
white  man.  While  the  widelv  circulated  -torv  «»t  the  reliiri«»us  ceremonies 
of  the  Seneca  Indians,  said  to  have  ]»een  witnessed  by  a  l-'rencii  lieutenant. 
has  been  disproven.  it  is  none  th.e  less  the  fact  that  timbered  pits  y:^i  i^reat 
antiquity  were  found  in  that  re:i;:i  »n  by  the  early  >'ettler>.  That  these  ]>its 
were  for  the  collection  oi  oil  is  ••Ijvjou-  from  the  fact  that  they  were  in  the 
area  of  known  petp.>leum  seepa;crcs  an<l  nowhere  else.  Some  writers  have 
ascril^ed  these  W!)rks  to  a  race  anre'Iaiin^  the  Indian^.  Xo  attempt  will  l>e 
made  here  to  settle  the  contr«»versy  as  to  whether  Western  Peimsylvania 
was  inhabited  l)y  a  sujierior  race.  i)rior  to  the  advent  ^^\  the  hulians  f«»un-.l 
in  the  territory  bv  the  French  and  1-Lni^li-h  ext)lorers.  or  as  to  whether  the 
Mound  Builders  did  or  rlid  not  bel  »nor  to  >uch  a  race.  riiis  is  not  a  work 
on  ethnology  and  it  is  sutticient  t-^  kn  •w  that  petroleum  was  leathered  from 
the  approximate  site  of  the  Drake  well,  l)efore  history  in  that  rei^ion  l^ej^an. 
Some  of  the  pits  were  from  twelve  to  .-iixteen  feet  deep,  and  the  timberinj; 
consisted  of  halved  lo^s.  with  th.e  bark  remove<l.  They  were  rudely  con- 
stmcted.  Their  age  was  attested  by  trees  i^^rowinj^f  in  them.  up«Mi  the  de- 
posited sediment,  and  tree<  that  .i^rew  near  them,  the  evidence  indicating-  the 
lapse  of  more  than  300  years  between  tl.e  date  »»f  construction  ami  their  dis- 
covery by  pioneer  settlers  anrl  lumbermen. 

The  first  authentic  mention  of  petroleum  in  the  L'nited  States  was  by 
Joseph  De  La  K*.K:he  Dailon,  a  French  missionary,  wli*)  ])enetrateil  the  wil- 
derness adjacent  to  Lake  Krie  and  eastward  in   idjj.     He  mentioned,  in  a 
letter  under  date  of  July  jSth.  of  that  year,  that  he  found  "a  j^ooil  kind  of  od 
which  the  Indians  called  Antononions."     In   H>4J,  s<»me  Jesuit  missionaries 
penetrated  the  same  region  and  in  the  oM  territory  of  the  b-rie  tribe  y^^i  In- 
dians, ''found  a  thick,  oily,  >tagnant  water,  which  would  burn  like  brandy." 
The  map  made  by  the  missionaries.  Dollier  and  Gallinee.  in  n»70.  has  market! 
Upon  it  the  "Fonteane  de  bitiune."  which  wa<  l<K"Ued  near  the  present  vd- 
lage  of  Cuba,  Allegany  County.  New  York.     It  is  believed  that  the  "foun- 
tain'' was  the  orij^'in  of  the  "crood  kiml  of  oil"   ftmnd  by   Pailon.  and  the 
Water  "which  burned  like  brandv."  of  the  lesuit  missionaries.     Such  was  the 
conclusion  of  Mr.  John  I",  (aril,  the  p^eoloirjst,  whose  researches  discovered 
these  ancient  record^,  anrl  that  couclusitMi  is  accepted  by  Mr.  P.  C\  Boyle,  in 
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his  "Hand  Book  of  Petroleum."  This  same  oil  spring  was  a  factor  in  the 
later  and  more  practical  development  of  petroleum,  for  it  was  visited  in  1833 
by  Prof.  Benjamin  Silliman,  Sr..  who  wrote  a  paper  upon  his  observations 
and  published  it  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science.  Prof,  Benjamin  Silli- 
man, Jr.,  made  the  analyses  of  the  petroleum  from  the  oil  spring  near  Titus- 
ville  for  George  H.  Bissell  and  J.  G.  Eveletii,  that  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  first  oil  company,  the  "Pennsylvania  Rock  Oil  Comjiany."  This  con- 
cern acquired  the  land  on  which  the  Drake  w'ell  was  drilled  by  the  "Seneca 
Oil  Company,"  and  Prof.  Silliman,  Jr..  was  the  first  president  of  the  first 
oil  company.  The  younger  man's  interest  in  the  subject  began  with  the 
elder's  paper.  The  elder  Silliman's  jiaper  on  the  New  York  oil  spring  said 
among  other  things: 

"The  oil  spring,  as  it  is  called,  is  sitiiateil  in  the  western  part  of  the 


county  of  ,\llegany,  in  tlie  State  of  New  York.  This  county  is  the  third 
from  Lake  Erie  on  the  south  line  of  the  State,  the  counties  of  Cattaraugus 
and  Chautauqua  lying  west,  and  forming  the  southwestern  lerniination  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  The  spring  is  very  near  the  line  that  divides  Alle- 
gany and  Cattaraugus.  *  *  *  The  country  is  rather  mountainous;  but 
the  road  running  between  the  ridges  is  very  good  and  leads  through  a  cul- 
tivated region  rich  in  soil  and  picluresijue  scenery.  Us  geological  character 
is  the  same  with  that  which  is  known  to  prevail  in  the  western  region;  a 
silicious  sandstone  with  shale,  and  in  .some  places  limestone  is  the  immediate 
basis  of  the  country.  The  sandstone  and  shale  lie  in  nearly  horizontal  strata. 
The  sandstone  is  usually  of  a  light  gray  color,  and  both  it  and  the  shale 
abound  with  entrocites,  encrinites.  coralines,  terebratula  and  other  reli(|uae. 
characteri.stic  of  tiie  secondary,  or  transition  formation.  The  Oil  Spring, 
or  fountain,  rises  in  the  midst  of  marshy  ground.     It  is  a  iiukUIv  and  dirtv 
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pool  of  about  eighteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  nearly  circular  in  fonn.  There 
is  no  outlet  above  ground,  no  stream  flowing  from  it,  and  it  is,  of  course, 
stagnant  water,  with  no  other  circulation  than  that  which  springs  from  the 
changes  in  temperature  and  from  the  gas  and  petroleum  that  are  constantly 
rising  from  the  pool.  The  water  is  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  petroleum 
or  mineral  oil,  giving  it  a  foul  appearance  as  it  coated  with  dirty  molasses, 
having  a  yellowish  brown  ct'lor.  K\ery  part  of  the  water  was  co\ered  by 
this  film,  but  it  had  nowhere  tlie  irridescence  which  I  recollect  to  have  ob- 
serxed  at  St,  Catherine's  well,  a  ix-in^leuni  fountain  near  E<linburgh  in 
Scotland.     There  the  water  wa-;  (lellucid.  and  the  hues  of  the  oil  were  bril- 


liant, giving  the  whole  a  Ijeautilut  api>earani:e.  The  difference  is.  however. 
easily  accounted  for.  St.  Catherine's  well  is  a  lively,  flowing  fountain,  and 
the  quantity  of  petroleum  is  only  sufiicient  to  cover  it  partly,  while  there 
is  nothing  to  soil  the  stream.  In  the  present  instance,  the  stagnation  ot 
the  water,  the  comparative  abundance  ijf  the  ]xrtroleum  and  tiie  mixrure  01 
leaves,  sticks  and  other  productifms  iif  ilense  forests,  prechnle  any  beautiful 
features. 

"They  collect  the  petroleum  by  skimming  it  like  cream  from  a  milk- 
pan.  For  this  purpuse  they  use  a  broad,  flat  board,  made  thin  on  i»ne  edge 
like  a  knife.  It  is  moved  flat  u|X)n  and  just  under  the  surface  cif  the  water, 
and  is  soon  covered  by  a  cnating  of  petroleum,  which  is  so  thick  and  adhe- 
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sive  that  it  does  not  fall  off,  but  is  removed  by  scraping  the  instrument  upon 
the  lip  of  a  cup.  It  has  then  a  very  foul  appearance,  like  very  dirty  tar  or 
molasses,  but  it  is  purifie<l  by  heating  and  straining  it  while  hot  through 
flannel  or  other  woolen  stuff.  It  is  used  by  the  people  of  the  vicinity  for 
sprains  and  rheumatism,  and  for  s<jres  ui>»n  their  horses.  It  is  not  monop- 
olized by  anyone,  but  is  carried  away  freely  by  all  who  come  to  collect  it, 
and  for  this  pur])ose  the  s])ring  is  fre(|uently  visited.  I  could  not  ascertain 
how  much  is  annually  Mbtaine<l,  but  the  <|uantity  is  considerable.        *      *     * 

*''I'he  history  ni  this  s])ring  is  not  distinctly  known.  The  Indians  were 
well  ac(|uainted' witli  it,  an<l  a  srjuare  mile  around  it  is  still  reserved  for  the 
Senecas.  As  to  the  geological  origin  of  the  spring,  it  can  scarcely  admit 
of  a  doubt  that  it  rises  from  tlie  V)eds  of  bituminous  coal  l^elow.  At  what 
depth,  we  know  n(»t,  but  probably  far  down.  The  fonuation  is  doubtless 
connected  with  the  bituminous  coal  of  the  neighboring  counties  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  of  the  west  rather  than  with  the  anthracite  beds  of  the  central 
parts  of  Pennsylvania. 

**I  cannot  learn  tliat  any  considerable  part  of  the  large  quantity  of  pe- 
troleum used  in  the  I^astern  States  under  the  name  of  Seneca  oil  comes  from 
the  spring  unw  described.  I  am  assure<l  that  its  source  is  abotU  lOO  miles 
from  Pittslnirg,  on  the  Oil  Creek,  wliich  empties  into  the  Allegheny  River, 
in  the  townshi])  and  county  (»i  X'enango.  It  exists  there  in  great  abundance, 
and  rises  in  jmrity  to  tlie  surface  «>f  the  water.  By  dams  enclosing  certain 
parts  of  the  river  and  creek  it  is  ])revented  from  floating  away,  and  is  ab- 
sorbed in  blankets  from  wliicli  it  is  wrung." 

Prof.  Silliman  refers  a  second  time  to  coal  as  the  probable  origin  of 
tlic  oil  and  notes  iliat  a  pit  dug  some  distance  from  the  spring  discovered  no 
coal,  hut  (lid  discover  more  of  tlie  j>etroleinn.  He  also  noted,  with  surprise, 
that  cattle  drank  from  tlie  oil  sj)ring,  althongh  there  was  pure  water  nearby. 
'i'his  latter  fact  lias  ])een  fre(|ucnily  o])scrved  since,  and  also  that  the  milk 
of  cows  drinking  petroleum  has  l);.th  the  odor  and  flavor  of  the  oil.  But 
Prof.  Silliman's  reference  to  coal  as  the  origin  of  |>etroleum  grafted  an  error 
upon  the  subject  that  recjuired  years  of  e.\i)erience  and  observation  to  re- 
move. Xo  coal  has  ever  been  found  near  the  Cuba  oil  spring,  btit  the  great 
Allegany  County.  Xew  York,  oil  held  is  but  a  few  miles  away. 

In  1/21,  Charlevoix  in  his  journal  of  travels  refers  to  an  oil  spring 
somewhere  near  the  headwaters  of  the  Allegheny  River,  about  which  he  had 
been  told,  the  ])roduct  of  which  was  like  oil  and  had  the  taste  of  iron,  and 
yet  another  exactly  like  it,  **and  that  the  savages  made  use  of  it  to  assuage 
all  manner  of  pains."  These  springs  along  the  Allegheny  River  were  near 
its  nearest  point  to  the  (ienesee  River.  The  Ctiba  oil  spring  is  mentioned  by 
Sir  William  Johnson,  who  visited  Niagara  in  1767,  who  says  the  "oyl"  was 
brought  in  by  Acushan,  an  Indian.  David  Leisl^erger.  a  Moravian  mission- 
ary, told  of  oil  s])rings  in  the  Allegheny  River  region,  but  did  not  definitely 
locate  them.  In  his  report  he  said :  **I  have  seen  three  kinds  of  oil  springs — 
such  as  have  an  otttlet,  such  as  have  none  and  stich  as  rise  from  the  bottom 
of  the  creeks.  From  the  first  water  and  oil  flow  out  together,  the  oil  im- 
pregnating the  grass  and  soil;  in  the  second  it  gathers  on  the  surface  to  the 
depth  of  the  thickness  of  a  finger;  from  the  third  it  rises  to  the  surface  and 
flows  with  the  current  of  the  creek.     The  Indians  prefer  wells  without  an 
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outlet.  From  such  they  dip  the  oil  that  has  accumulated:  then  stir  the  well, 
and,  when  the  water  has  settled,  fill  their  kettles  with  fresh  oil,  which  they 
purify  by  boiling.  It  is  used  medicinally  as  an  ointment  for  toothache,  head- 
ache, swellings,  rheumatism  and  sprains.  Sometimes  it  is  taken  internally. 
It  is  of  a  brown  color,  and  can  also  l>e  used  in  lamps.  It  burns  well.'*  This 
written  account  was  in  1767.  The  first  definite  mention  of  the  springs  on 
Oil  Creek  was  by  General  Benjamin  Lincoln,  in  a  letter  to  Rev.  Joseph  W'il- 
lard  of  Cambridge  University  in  1783.  He  said  the  troops  had  collected  the 
oil  and  bathed  their  joints  with  it  and  had  drunk  freely  of  the  waters,  which 
acted  as  a  mild  cathartic.  From  that  time  there  were  frequent  references 
to  Oil  Creek  and  the  ])eculiar  product  found  floating  (^n  its  waters.  In  1807, 
F.  Cuming  mentions  Oil  Creek  and  the  Seneca  oil.  "much  used  by  the  In- 
dians.'' He  also  notes  an  oil  spring  on  the  Ohio  River,  just  above  the  Little 
Beaver.  In  1808  Ruffner  Bros,  drilled  a  salt  water  well  in  Kanawha  County, 
Virginia — now  West  Virginia — on  tlie  Great  Kanawha  River.  They  got  a 
good  flow  of  salt  water  and  some  ])elroleum.  Many  oilier  salt  wells  had  the 
same  trouble,  some  of  them  producing  large  (juantities  of  oil,  which  was  al- 
lowed to  flow  over  the  tops  of  the  cisterns  to  find  its  way  to  the  river.  The 
prized  salt  water  was  drawn  from  the  bottoms  of  the  cisterns  to  the  evapor- 
ating pans  in  a  practically  ])ure  state  free  from  the  oil  which  rose  to  the  top. 
But  to  the  boatmen  of  the  Great  Kanawha,  the  river  became  the  "Old 
Greasy"  on  account  of  the  waste  petroleum  from  the  salt  wells.  The  drill- 
ing for  salt  at  Tarentum.  on  the  .Allegheny  River,  began  about  1810  and  pe- 
troleum was  soon  encountered.  This  was  regarded  as  a  misfortune.  But 
Samuel  M.  Kier,  some  years  later,  began  to  bottle  the  oil  and  sell  it  for  med- 
ical purposes.  About  1849  '^^  o|)ened  an  cstablishnienl  in  Pittsburg  for 
its  sale.  He  was  first  to  regard  it  seriously  as  a  new  source  of  light,  had  it 
refined,  had  lam])s  made,  and  was  busy  with  experiments  along  that  line 
when  Drake  visited  him  on  his  (|nest  for  drilling  tools  and  driller.  Mr.  Kier 
was  among  the  ])ioneer  oil  o])erators  on  Oil  Creek  after  Drake  had  made  his 
discovery.     He  was  also  a  ])ioneer  in  marketing  the  ])ro(luct. 

Ins])ired  by  the  article  of  the  elder  Prof.  Sillinian  in  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Science,  quoted  on  a  foregoing  page.  Dr.  S.  P.  Hildreth,  of  Marietta, 
Ohio,  communicated  to  the  same  Journal  in  July,  1833,  a  paper  on  "The 
Saliferous  Rock  h'ormation  in  the  Valley  of  the  Ohio."  In  the  course  of 
this  paper  Dr.  Hildreth  tells  of  a  well  on  Duck  Creek,  about  thirty  miles 
north  of  Marietta,  "<lug  in  181 4,  and  is  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet 
deep."  It  was  owned  by  a  Mr.  McKee.  Dr.  Hildreth  wrote:  "Salt  water 
was  reached  at  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet  but  not  in  sufticient  (juantity. 
However,  no  more  water  was  found  below  this  (le])th.  The  rocks  ])assed 
were  sinu'lar  to  those  on  the  Muskingum  River,  above  the  flint  stratum,  or 
like  those  between  the  flint  and  salt  de])osits  at  McConnellsburg.  A  bed  of 
coal  two  yards  in  thickness  was  found  at  the  (le])th  of  c)ne  hundred  feet  and 
gas  at  one  hundred  and  forty-four  feet,  or  forty-()ne  feet  above  the  salt  rock. 
The  hills  are  sandstone,  based  on  lime,  one  hundre<l  and  fifty  or  two  hundred 
feet  in  height,  with  abundant  beds  of  stone  coal  near  their  feet.  The  oil 
from  this  well  is  discharged  ])erio(lically.  at  intervals  of  from  two  to  four 
days,  and  from  three  to  si.x  hours  at  each  period.  Great  quantities  of  gas 
accompany  the  discharges  of  oil,  which  for  the  first  few  years  amounted  to 
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from  thirty  to  sixty  gallons  at  each  eruption.     The  discharges  at  this  time 
are  less  frequent  and  diminished  in  amount,  affording  only  about  a  barrel 
in  a  week,  which  is  worth  at  the  well  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  a  gallon. 
A  few  years  ago  when  the  oil  was  most  abundant,  a  large  quantity  had  been 
collected  in  a  cistern  holding  thirty  or  forty  barrels.     At  night  someone  en- 
gaged about  the  works  approached  the  well  head  with  a  lighted  candle.     The 
gas  instantly  became  ignited,  and  communicated  the  flames  to  the  contents  of 
the  cistern,  which,  giving  way,  suffered  the  oil  to  be  discharged  down  a  short 
declivity  into  the  creek,  where  the  water  passes  with  a  swift  current  close 
to  the  well.     The  oil  still  continued  to  burn  most  furiously,  and  spreading 
itself  along  the  surface  of  the  stream  for  half  a  mile  in  extent,  shot  its  flame? 
to  the  tops  of  the  higliest  trees,  exhibiting  the  novel  and  perhaps  never  be- 
fore witnessed  spectacle  of  a  river  actually  on  fire."     Dr.   Hildreth,  in  the 
same  article,  said  that  Seneca  oil  was  so  named  by  reason  of  its  having  first 
been  found  at  Seneca  Lake  in  New  York.     As  a  medical  man  he  admits  that 
the  oil  liad  some  medicinal  virtue  and  says  it  was  generally  used  by  the  in- 
hal)itants  of  his  section  for  saddle  bruises  and  the  disease  of  horses  known  as 
scratches.      lie  said  it  was  also  much  used  to  ''prevent  the  deposit  of  eggs 
by  the  'blowing-  tly'  in  the  wounds  of  domestic  animals  during  the  summer 
months.     In  neii^^hhorhoods  where  it  is  abundant  it  is  burned  in  lamps  in  place 
of  sj)ermaceti  oil.  affording  a  brilliant  light,  but  filling  the  room  with  its  own 
l)eculiar  odor.      I>y  filtering  it  through  charcoal  much  of  this  empyreumatic 
smell  is  destroyed,  and  the  oil  greatly  imj)roved  in  (juality  and  appearance. 
It  is  also  well  a(la])te(l  to  prevent  friction  in  machinery:  for,  being  free  from 
gluten,   so  common   to  animal   and   vegetable  oils,   it  preserves  the  parts  to 
which  it  is  ai)])lic(l  for  a  long  time  in  free  motion."     Or.  Itildreth,  it  will  be 
seen,  was  a  ])i()nccr  historian  of  j)etroleuni,  with  scientific  appreciation  of  its 
many  valuable  (jnalities,  but  he  did  not  mention  its  usefulness  in  road  making. 
In  the  same  unicjue  paper,  published  twenty-six  years  before  the  l>egin- 
ning  of  the   petroleum   industry.   Dr.    Hildreth  also  treated   of  natural   gas. 
He  said:  "All  salt  wells  atTord  more  of  less  of  this  interesting  gas,  an  agent 
intimately  concerned   in   the   free  rise  of  the  water,  and  universally  present 
where  salt   water  is   found.      Indeed,  so  strong  is  the  evidence  afforded  by 
rising  of  this  gas  to  the  surface  of  the  existence  of  salt  rocks  below,  that 
manv  wells  are  sunk  on  this  evidence  alone.     *     *     *     j^-j  manv  wells,  salt 
water  and  inflammable  gas  rise  in  company  with  a  steady,  uniform  flow. 
In  others  the  gas  rises  at  intervals  of  ten  or  twelve  hours,  or  perhaps  as  many 
days,   in  vast  quantity,  ami  with  overwhelming  force,  throwing  the  water 
from  the  well  to  the  height  of  fifty  or  one  hundred  feet  in  the  air.     *     *     * 
This  phenomenon  is  called  'blowing,*  and  is  very  troubres6me  and  vexatious 
to  the  manufacturer.     The  explosion  is  sometimes  so  powerful  as  to  cause 
the  copper  tube  which  lines  the  upper  part  of  the  well,  to  collapse  and  to 
entirely  nu'splace  and  derange  the  fixtures  about  it.     By  constant  use  this 
difficulty  is  sometimes  overcome  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  gas,  and  in  others 
the  wells  have  been  abandoned  as  hopeless  of  amendment. 

''A  well  on  the  Muskingum,  ten  miles  above  McConnellsburg,  at  six 
hundred  feet  in  dei)th,  afforded  such  an  immense  quantity  of  gas,  and  in  such 
a  constant  stream,  that,  while  they  were  boring,  it  several  times  took  fire' 
from  the  friction  of  the  iron  on  the  poles  against  the  sides  of  the  wall,  or 
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from  the  scintillations  of  the  aug^r,  driving  the  workmen  away  and  com- 
municating the  flames  to  the  shed  which  covered  the  works.  It  spread  itself 
along  the  earth,  and  ignited  several  conihustible  boilies  at  the  distance  of 
several  rods.  It  became  so  troublesome  and  so  difticiilt  to  extinfifinsh  when- 
ever  ignited,  being  in  this  respect  a  little  like  the  ( ireek  fire  so  celebrated  by 
Gibbon,  that  from  this  cause  onlv.  the  well  was  abandoned.  *  *  * 
At  A.  P.  Stone's  well,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  a  little  l^elow  McCon- 
nellsburg.  the  gas  rises  in  small,  irregular  puffs,  or  ilischarges,  averaging  one 
for  every  minute  or  two.  causing  the  water  to  rt«^w  in  jets  from  the  sjx'^uts 
into  a  large  cistern  below.  The  water  rises  in  the  head  through  a  lx^re<.l  log 
to  the  height  of  twenty-five  feet  alxive  the  surface  i>f  the  earth.  Through  a 
hole  in  the  top  of  a  small  receiver,  or  cup.  the  gas  rises  in  a  constaiu  stream, 
and  when  a  candle  or  torch  is  applied,  kindles  into  a  beautiful  flame,  burning 
steadily  imtil  extinguished  by  closing  the  hole — afTonling  in  the  stillness  and 
darkness  of  midnight  a  striking  and  interesting  j)henomenon.  It  is  sup]K">sed 
that  this  well  alone  furni.shes  sufficient  gas,  properly  applied,  to  light  the 
town  very  handsomely.  Xo  |>etroleuni  rises  with  it.  and  very  little  in  any 
of  the  other  wells  of  this  locality.  *  *  *  \  f^.^^  miles  above  Charleston, 
on  the  Big  Kanawha,  great  (piantities  of  the  carhuretted  liydn\i^en  are  slowly 
emitted  through  the  earth.  A  tract  of  several  rods  in  extent,  near  the  river 
bank,  is  so  charged  with  it  that  on  making  shallow  cavities  in  the  sand,  and 
applying  a  firebrand,  it  immediately  becomes  ignited,  and  burns  with  a  steady 
(lame  for  an  indefinite  period,  or  until  extinguislied  by  covering  it  with  sand. 
Tlie  boatmen,  a  rude  but  jolly  race,  often  amuse  themselves  by  tracing  a  cir- 
cle in  the  sand  around  some  one  of  the  comj)any  not  ac<|uainted  with  the 
mystery,  and  ap])lying  fire,  a  flame  immediately  si)rings  up,  as  if  by  magic 
around  the  astonished  wight,  which,  being  entirely  confined  to  the  circle 
traced,  adds  much  to  his  terror  and  increases  the  delight  c^f  his  boisterous 
companions.  In  a  short  time  the  sand  beneath  the  burning  gas  becomes 
red  hot.  The  neighboring  women  sometimes  make  use  of  it  to  boil  their 
^vater  when  washing  clothes  on  the  banks  oi  the  river,  and  Ixxitmen  (xxa- 
sionally  cook  their  food  in  the  same  easy  and  cheap  manner." 

It  is  not  strange  that  these  |)henomena  excited  the  wonder  of  the  boat- 
men and  lumbermen,  but  it  is  odd  that  with  their  fre(|uency  and  the  interest 
of  such  educated  men  as  Dr.  Hildreth,  it  was  left  for  lulwin  L.  Drake  to 
drill  the  first  well  for  petroleum  and  for  his  successors  to  utilize  natural  gas 
for  the  fuel  of  towns  and  cities.  There  is  a  desliny,  however,  that  awaits 
the  conjunction  of  the  coming  of  the  man  and  the  hour.  Soon  after  the 
fame  of  the  burnirf^^sands  on  the  Great  Kanawha  had  spread,  the  Burning 
Springs  on  the  Little  Kanawha,  thirty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
were  discovered.  These  enntted  ])etroleuni  as  well  as  natural  gas  and,  being 
ignited,  continued  to  burn  for  months.  After  Drake's  discovery,  their  vi- 
cinity was  the  scene  of  the  first  oil  operations  in  West  Virginia,  the  results 
l)eing  similar  to  those  of  the  operations  along  Oil  Creek.  Rut  the  war  ])ut 
an  untimely  end  to  those  o]>erations,  the  raiders  having  burned  everything 
in  the  district.  Attempts  to  revive  the  wells  after  the  close  of  the  war  were 
futile,  the  oil  having  wasted  and  the  oil  bearing  sand  being  saturated  with 
the  water  that  had  been  allowed,  for  four  years,  to  percolate  into  it.  From 
Burning  Springs  to  Ritchie  Mine,  the  scene  of  the  early  activity  in  making  oil 
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from  "coal,"  is  alxait  thirty  miles,  the  ccmrse  l)eing  northeast.  Oil  seepiagcs 
were  also  found  at  \'olcan(»  and  Petroleum,  probably  forty  miles  north  of 
I>urninj(  S])rinf^s.  All  of  these  localities  were  tested  in  the  deejier  sands, 
during  the  great  development  in  West  Virginia  that  began  in  1889.  ^^^  ^^ey 
did  not  yield  as  well  as  localities  somewhat  removed  from  the  surface  in- 
dications. 

In  ii^53,  J.  I).  Angier  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Brewer.  Watson 
&  Co.,  owners  of  the  land,  to  work  the  oil  spring, -near  the  Venango  County 
line,  below  Tilusvillc  on  Oil  Creek.  In  the  summer  of  1854.  Dr.  F.  B. 
Brewer,  son  of  the  head  (^f  the  firm  owning  the  land,  carried  a  bottle  of  the 
oil  to  Prof.  Cfoshy,  of  l)artm«)Uth  College,  where  he  had  graduated  about 
ten  years  before.  There,  (ieo.  H.  Bissell.  a  native  of  the  town,  who  had 
been  practicing  law  in  .\ew  Orleans  and  New  York,  saw  the  petroleum 
and  ])ecanie  nnicli  interested.  It  was  tlien  decided  to  organize  a  stock  com- 
])any  with  a  capital  of  SJ30.OCX)  to  develop  the  i)etroleum  springs,  one-fifth 
of  the  shares  and  85.000  t(»  l)e  paid  to  Brewer.  Watsjin  &  Co.  fi>r  the  land, 
one-tifth  to  l)e  sold  as  treasury  stock,  <)ne-tifth  to  go  to  Professor  Crosby 
for  certain  exi)en>es  and  two-hftlis  to  be  retained  by  Mr.  Bissell  and  his  law 
l)artncr.  |.  ( i.  I^Ncleth,  for  the  troul)le  of  organizing.  Professor  Crosby's  sr»n 
was  sent  to  TiiusN  iijc  to  in\estigate  and  there  followed  pro]x>sals  and  coun- 
ter-j)roj)osais,  not  liiglily  cre(lital)le  to  any  of  the  parties,  but  n<»  deal  was 
niacle  until  nearly  \o\ ember.  Mr.  I^veleth  went  to  Titusville  after  the  mid- 
dle of  November  to  conclude  a  deal  on  an  honorable  basis,  the  Pennsylvania 
R»ck  ( )il  Company  liaving  been  chartered  in  the  meantime,  and  Pn>f.  B. 
.Silliman,  jr..  having  l)een  engaged  t<>  make  a  very  thorough  analysis  of  the 
r»il  sent   forward  b\'  Iirewer,  \\als(»n  cK:  Co. 

The  anal\sjs  made  by  tlie  younger  Silliman  was  the  first  really  scien- 
tific contrii)Ution  to  petroleum  literatiu'e.  Me  distilled  the  |^tr  'leum  by  var}'- 
ing  degree^  of  lieat.  obtaining  many  of  the  j)nKlucts  n««w  entering  so  largely 
into  commercx*.  burned  j)ortions  in  several  tyj)es  ^^i  hunps.  made  photometric 
calculation^  and  recommended  the  substance  for  the  manufacture  *^i  illumin- 
ating oil.  lubricating  oil  and  paraffine.  The  rei>»n  ••!  Pr-»f.  S'illiman,  Jr., 
\\a>  made  to  l-Aelelli.  Bissell  and  Reed  and  gave  the  results  oi  fractional 
distillation  begiiniing  at  the  tem|>erature  of  lK»iling  water  and  ascending  to 
ziH  degree^.  I*ahrenheit :  distillation  by  high  steam:  phot«»meinc  experiments 
U/th  with  the  di-^tillate  burned  in  lamps  ami  of  gas  made  in>ni  it.  The  pro- 
fe--or  recommended  it  a>  an  illuminating  oil.  and  enricher  of  ii^as  and  the 
heavier  part  of  it  a^  a  lubricant.  It  was  on  this  rep»rT  tha:  shares  in  the 
f:r-t  o:l  company  were  rt«>ated.  plus  the  re]>resentat!on  that  the  production 
fron:  pit-,  du'^  ui^'ii  the  lands  *}{  the  co:nj\any.  was  onstam  fr-xii  }-ear  t) 
veTiT.  'i  ::e  \ah:e  v.  a-  coM]]nne<l  on  a  basis  "f  aK'Ut  seventy-five  cents  a  ^[allon 
f-  r  t"e  ' T'.ide  oil.  n-;  i»ne.  a]»j)arently.  b.av-r.g  a  :h*mght  that  it  might  be 
r  r::i*:  r:  -\:*:'  '.'Tarr.ity  a-  tv»  irlut  the  :::arke:.  TIht  shares  vlid  not  sell,  as 
Nev.  Y  jtV:  ■:'> 'ration-  v.  ere  :>•:  in  ta\  '7.  Re-rvjaTifzatfon  under  a  Con- 
".^r'.yrr.  *'  ^^-rrt:"  v.a-  t'-eri  v.r.iertake::,  b:::  Mr.  B*>.>e!t  Jiso.n-ered  the  oM  Eng- 
!-*  li  .:'  :.*  •'•*  :a:::.  reer.acto!  ir>  r.  :.'e  PerT:syIvanta  sratutes.  renderii^ 
,  .'.  ::e'- ■  •>  :'  '.'-'-  '  >y  a  :  reig".  0  r;^*  -^.iv  r.  -"r.vss^e.  So  the  piopqtjf 
v...i-    :  -    e-.e!  !ce  !  :     :.v     C  ::::ec:v:::  i:e*::*e?:!etu  wh«.^  executgd  to  tibt 

Per-:-vI  .ara  R  *>:  '  »*!  L'  "':>i::y.  a  'ease  :  '  ninety  ^ne  5 
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motion  went  forward  to  success.  That  is.  the  strick  was  floated,  but  nothing 
came  of  it  until  President  Townsend.  of  the  company — he  had  succeeded 
Prof.  Silh'man.  as  a  result  of  ])ickerin,i;^s  in  the  orii^anization — sent  Kdwin  L. 
Drake  to  Titusville  to  rectify  an  oversis^lit  in  the  le<^al  conveyance.  Drake 
visited  the  salt  wells  at  Syracuse  *m  his  way  to.  Titusville  and  he  stop|>ed  at 
Tarentum  to  view  the  Kier  wells  when  he  went  to  Pittshuri^^  to  obtain  the 
signatures  of  Mrs.  Drewer  and  Mrs.  Rynd  to  his  papers.  After  his  return 
to  Xew  Haven  a  lease  was  executed  to  lulwin  l^.  Iiowditch  and  I^.  L.  Drake, 
bv  the  terms  of  which  thev  were  to  i)av  five  cent^  a  irallon  rovaltv  on  all 
oil  raised  for  fifteen  years,  fieori^e  H.  P.issell  and  Jonathan  Watson,  repre- 
senting a  majority  of  the  stock.  reuise<l  to  concur  in  this  action  of  a  niaj'»riry 
of  the  directors.  The  lease  was  changed  t«»  a  rovaltv  •>!"  one-eiirhth  in  kind 
of  all  the  "oil,  salt  or  paint"  produced,  and  this  was  recorded  at  I^Vanklin. 
Bissell  and  Watson  threatened  lei^^al  proceedin<^N  and  a  su])plenientary  lease 
was  made,  fixinsr  the  rovaltv  at  twelve  cents  a  irallon.  ( )n  this  lease  the 
Seneca  Oil  Company  was  organized  on  March  j^.  1S3S.  and  soon  afterward 
Mr.  Drake,  with  his  family,  started  for  Titusville. 

How  Drake  managed  to  get  down  the  first  well  has  been  often  told.  He 
first  tried  to  dig  a  deep  well,  but  was  overwhelmed  with  water.  Finally  he 
went  to  Tarentum  where  he  secured  a  set  of  drilling  to.  »ls  and  a  salt  well 
driller.  The  derrick  was  raised  in  Ma  v.  iS;().  Water  interfered  airain  and 
Drake  tlevised  the  means  of  driviiig  heavy  pi])e  to  keep  it  ont.  He  exhausted 
the  funds  furnished  by  the  c«»mpany.  s])ent  all  the  money  lie  ha<l  and  used 
his  credit  to  the  utmost  Ix^fore  the  well  \\a<  <lrillcd.  Naturally.  Ihewer, 
Watson  &  Co.  were  not  excessivelv  friendlv.  but  Kuel  D.  Metcher,  a  vouui^" 
merchant,  almost  embarrassed  his  business  extending  credit  to  the  stranger 
and  Peter  Wilson  lent  all  the  as>istance  he  c<»uld.  And  <o  Drake's  well  was 
drilled  and  "struck  oil,"  Saturday.  August  27.  iS5().  S.  .M.  Kier  was  prompt 
to  make  a  contract  for  a  ])art  of  the  ppuluction  at  tifty-six  ceiUs  a  gallon,  and 
the  remainder  was  ship])ed  to  Xew  ^'ork  and  niarkete<l  through  Schieffelin 
&  Co.  This  covers  the  history  of  pctrok-uni  in  America  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  actual  birth  of  the  indu>trv. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

GETTIXG  OIL  AXP  GAS  LAXPS. 

What  the  ri^ht  of  way  dcpartinent  is  to  a  railroad,  the  hiiul  leasing 
branch  is  to  the  petroleum  and  natural  gas  industry.  In  California,  Wyom- 
ing and  Utah  there  has  l)een  no  leasing,  those  fields  l)eing  located  upon  the 
public  domain  and.  therefore,  the  lands  have  been  secured  under  the  laws 
covering  mineral  claims.  It  appears  probable,  however,  that  future  opera- 
tions uynm  Government  lamls  will  be  under  a  leasing  system  very  similar  to 
to  that  which  has  obtained  where  the  lands  have  been  in  private  ownership. 
In  Oklahoma  the  lands  of  the  Indian  wards  of  the  (jovernment  were  leased 
upon  terms  very  sinnlar  to  tlmse  established  by  custom  in  the  b-astern  States, 
and  much  of  the  ])roductive  area  in  the  Caddo  field  of  Louisiana  was  leased 
by  the  operating  companies  from  the  Levee  Hoard,  a  jniblic  committee 
charged  with  the  duty  of  ])rotecting  arable  lands  from  overflow.  The  parish 
has  been  the  l)eneficiary  of  bonuses  and  royalties  there  ])aid  for  the  privilege 
of  extracting  the  oil  and  gas  from  the  public  lancN.  'Die  ( iovernment  cannot 
adopt  a  more  equitable  or  just  system. 

In  the  l)eginning  of  the  ]K»troleum  industry,  the  tract  on  which  the  first 
well  was  located  was  ])urchase<l  from  the  owners,  Ihewer,  Watson  &  Co., 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Rock  Oil  Company.  The  actual  operating  company, 
however,  entered  upon  the  land  by  virtue  of  a  leasehold.  The  ])roposition  of 
that  company  to  pay  one-eighth  in  kind  was  enn'nently  fair  and  proper,  al- 
though the  lessor  forced  an  arbitrary  contract  for  a  fixed  price  ])er  gallon. 
These  terms  proved  so  unreasonable,  when  the  price  of  oil  declined  below  the 
royalty  price,  that  a  new  division  had  to  l>e  made  -one  that  wa^  not  just  to 
the  lessees.  They  were  com|>eIletl  to  take  in  fee  a  very  ^mall  ])ortion  of  the 
tract.  After  the  first  well  wa-^  drilled  in.  the  majority  of  transactions  were 
leaseholds,  reserving  to  the  owner  of  the  fee  a  fraction  of  the  output  in  kiufl 
and  this  settled  ultimately  to  the  general  practice  of  giving  one-eighth  of  the 
oil.  When  natural  gas  l)ecame  a  factor,  it  was  arranged  for  on  the  basis  of 
a  yearly  rental,  either  fixed  during  the  term  of  the  lea'-e.  or  graduated  u])on 
the  production  of  the  wells,  bjther  of  thc^e  forms  is  erjuitable.  for  while  the 
fixed  rental  may  seem  inadequate  for  a  very  large  well,  it  is  (piite  certain  to 
l>ecome  excessive  Iwfore  the  well,  with  declining  prorhiction.  is  finally  abati- 
doned. 

In  general,  the  leasing  of  private  lands  for  oil  and  gas  pinposes  has  b(?en 
conducted  hone.stly  on  fair  term^.  There  were  instances  in  the  very  early 
days,  in  which  advantage  wa<  taken  r>f  unlettered  land  owners,  usually  by 
neighbors  and  acquaintance-^,  rather  than  by  capitalists  attracted  from  outsifle 
the  region.  The  Courts  have  frowned  upon  ^harp  practice^,  when  given  the 
opportunity  by  proceedings  in  equity,  holding  unfair  contracts  to  be  fratid- 
ulent  in  their  nature  and  v«»id.  The-e  deci-ion^  a^-i^te/j  in  brin;^'ing  the  prac- 
tice of  leasers  to  practical  unifornn'ty.  •-o  that   nearly  all  u^e  regular  blank 
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forms  providing  for  the  payment  of  oil  in  kind  and  for  gas  by  yearly  rental. 
Even  so,  there  are  occasional  instances  in  which  shrewd  but  impecunious 
leasers  have  given  the  land  owner  a  shade  the  worse  of  the  bargain.  On  the 
other  liand  instances  are  not  uncommon  in  which  the  landed  proprietor  has 
had  all  the  better  of  it.  In  the  nature  of  thngs  he  occupies  the  position  of 
vantage  and  sometimes  lies  awake  o'nights  scheming  to  get  the  upper  hand 
of  the  eager  oilman. 

One  rather  amusing  case  came  under  my  observation  in  West  Virginia. 
Before  the  development  of  1889  had  extended  more  than  a  few  rods  over 
the  boundary  from  Pennsylvania.  **Jim"  Howard  began  leasing  lands  in 
Wetzel  County,  far  in  advance.  His  contract  was  fair,  providing  for  one- 
eighth  of  the  oil,  for  a  well  to  be  drilled  within  a  year,  or  in  default,  a  rental 
per  acre  until  the  well  was  drilled,  and  a  rental  of  $300  per  year  for  each 
commercial  gas  well.  But  when  the  energetic  leaser  had  secured  the  desired 
**block"  of  land — a  matter  of  a  few  thousand  acres — his  funds  were  com- 
pletely exhausted.  The  laws  of  West  \'irginia  were  very  strict  on  the  point 
of  having  leases  acknowledged  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  a  Notary  Pub- 
lic, or  an  officer  of  the  Court,  a  fact  that  **Tim"  learned  at  about  the  time 
that  he  discovered  that  he  had  no  money  with  which  to  pay  the  fees.  He 
was  in  a  fair  way  to  lose  all  the  fruits  of  his  months  of  toil  and  the  amount  of 
his  expenses,  but  he  was  fertile  in  resources.  He  resolved  to  carry  the  day 
with  a  high  hand.  Accordingly  he  sent  out  notices  to  all  lessors  to  apj^ear  on 
the  following  Saturday  at  the  office  of  the  nearest  Justice  of  the  Peace,  to 
acknowledge  the  leases,  to  ])ay  for  the  acknowledgments  and  to  "save  fur- 
ther trouble."  The  simple,  honest  folk  were  all  there  on  Saturday,  acknowl- 
edged the  written  instruments  to  '1)e  their  act  and  deed,"  paid  the  fee  of 
twenty-five  cents  each,  t«>  the  *S(|in're.  and  returned  home  satisfied  they  had 
avoided  a  compulsory  summons  to  tlie  county  seat.  '*Jim"  sold  and  assigned 
the  leases  for  a  stake  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  next  batch  of  acknowledgments 
and  saved  the  "further  tnnible"  of  sending  out  notices.  More  often  the 
leaser  of  a  "block"  is  held  u])  by  a  few  of  the  landholilers  who  will  not  lease 
on  the  temis  their  neighbors  accept,  and  he  is  com|)elled  to  "come  across" 
with  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  bonuses  to  the  craftv  minoritv.     Manv  are  the 
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tales  told  among  oil  producers  and  leasers  of  the  means  used  to  circumvent 
the  obstinate  or  crafty  owner  of  a  piece  of  desirable  land.  The  late  W'illiam 
Fleming  was  wont  to  relate  an  early  experience  of  his  own,  in  Butler  County, 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  competed  with  many  others  for  a  strip  about  five 
rods  wide  and  eighty  rods  long  that  seemed  to  lie  "on  the  l^elt"  in  its  great- 
est dimension.  The  owner  was  one  of  those  men  that,  when  offered  his  own 
price,  would  immediately  want  more.  He  had  worn  out  the  patience  of  a 
dozen  men  eager  to  lease  his  land  and  willing  to  pay  what  it  api)eared  to  be 
worth.  Mr.  Fleming,  on  his  second  visit,  renewed  his  offer  made  on  the 
first,  without  success.  At  that  moment  he  spied  a  calf  in  the  barn-yard,  a 
rather  poor  looking  beast,  worth  possibly  seven  dollars.  He  oflFered  the 
farmer  eight  dollars  for  it,  provided  he  would  lease  the  land  at  the  previous 
offer.  Of  cour.se.  the  owner  wanted  more.  Mr.  Fleming  bid  up  the  seven 
dollar  calf  to  sixteen  dollars,  and  the  farmer,  who  had  forgotten  the  lease 
in  his  keen  desire  to  make  a  bargain  on  the  calf,  succumbed  to  his  own  stu- 
pidity.    Mr.   Fleming  bought  the  calf  and  got  the  lease  on  the  proffered 
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terms.  The  fanner  did  not  awaken  from  the  trance  iiKhiced  by  selhng  a 
seven  dollar  calf  for  sixteen  dollars  until  the  papers  had  \)ten  duly  signed 
and  acknowledged,  when  Mr.  Fleming  graciously  presented  the  expensive 
calf  to  the  farmer's  wife  as  a  bonus  for  her  signature  to  the  oil  lease.  The 
strip  proved  to  l>e  eighty  rods  along  the  prolific  lx*lt. 

The  early  forms  of  oil  lease  were  rather  indefinite,  if  we  except  the  lease 
of  the  Seneca  Oil  Company  from  tlie  Pennsylvania  Rock  Oil  Company.  The 
lease  granted  by  John  Rynd  to  Jonathan  Watson  and  Jacob  D.  Angier.  dated 
September  i,  i'839,  recorded  in  Deed  r>ook  O,  ])age  538,  at  Franklin,  county 
seat  of  Venango  County,  Pennsylvania,  granted  tlie  "exclusive  right  of  dig- 
ging and  boring  for  salt  and  oil."  on  tlie  farm,  the  owner  to  receive  one- 
twelfth  of  all  the  **oil  collected  or  salt  made,  and  other  nn'nerals  found." 
This  lease  was  dated  but  five  days  after  the  Drake  well  found  oil.  It  was 
changed  by  agreement  the  following  January  to  give  Rynd  one-fourth  of 
the  oil  and  his  land  proved  one  of  the  famous  oil  producing  farms  along  Oil 
Creek.  A  lease  l)earing  date  of  September  2.  1859,  was  granted  by  John 
McClintock  to  J.  W.  Hibbard  and  J.  W.  Mclntyre  granting  an  *'oil  spring" 
on  the  bank  of  Oil  Creek,  with  500  feet  of  lan(l  along  the  Creek,  extending 
back  to  the  hill  road,  with  the  privilege  of  digging  and  pros])ecting  for  oil 
for  999  years.  The  consideration  was  one-third  of  the  oil  and  five  dollars 
a  month  for  one  year.  This  was  adjoining  the  Rynd  Farm.  Tlie  remain- 
der of  the  John  McClintock  farm  was  leased — 200  acres — to  P)radford  R. 
Alden  and  Cornelius  Chase,  on  September  26,  1839.  for  one-third  "of  the 
salt,  oil  and  mineral  and  8150  in  hand."  It  was  expressly  agreed  that  the 
obligation  of  the  ])arties  of  the  second  part  would  be  fulfilled  when  they 
made  **one  boring  of  sufficient  depth  to  be  profitable  to  them  for  oil."  or 
when  they  made  a  boring  seventy  feet  deep,  if  practicable,  and  a  payment 
of  $75  and  the  same  obligati<^n  to  bore  to  be  fulfilled  by  payment  to  the 
party  of  the  first  part  of  Si 00  in  cash.  This  covered  the  site  of  tlie  famous 
future  operations  of  the  I'nion  Oil  Company  on  Cherry  Run.  On  Sep- 
tember 2j,  1859,  Hamilton  McClint(X'k,  Jr.,  leased  to  Fben  Brewer.  Jona- 
than Watson,  G.  F.  P>rewer,  J.  I).  Angier  and  Rixford  Pierce  for  one-fourth 
of  the  salt,  oil  and  other  nn'nerals  and  it  provided  that  u])on  demand  ^[cClin- 
tock  should  pay  (^ne-eightli  of  the  operating  expenses. 

The  next  lease  recorded  at  b'ranklin  carried  the  business  far  afield.  It 
w-as  dated  October  17,  i83(),  covering  the  farm  of  Robert  Brandon  in  Sandy- 
creek  Township.  Wnango  County,  for  a  term  of  30  years,  for  oil.  salt  and 
other  minerals.  There  was  no  time  limit  set  for  the  beginning  uf  opera- 
tions, but  the  consideration  was  to  be  five  per  cent  of  the  net  profits  from 
sales  of  oil.  The  lessees  were  \\'nice  Stewart  &  Co.  This  farm  was  below 
Franklin,  more  than  twentv-five  miles  from  the  Drake  well.  L'nder  date  of 
November  14,  1859,  James  Xellis  and  William  Ihuner  granted  to  J.  M. 
Clapp  the  privilege  to  *Mig  or  bore''  for  petroleum  on  their  land  in  Presi- 
dent Township,  oi)erations  to  begin  within  one  year,  and  to  have  one  well 
60  feet  deep  within  a  year  and  a  half,  or  the  lease  to  be  void.  Consideration 
one-eighth  of  the  oil.  This  land  was  eighteen  miles  up  the  Allegheny  River 
from  the  mouth  of  Oil  Creek.  Mr.  Clapp,  and  his  brother,  Fdwin  F.  Cla])p. 
both  made  fortunes  from  oil  production.  The  seventh  lease  was  dated  No- 
vember 19,  1859,  and  conveyed  the  farm  (^f  Henry  Po])e  to  V.  A.  Plunier 
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and  J.  P.  Park,  to  btgin  operations  in  one  year  and  to  hold  for  fifty  years, 
for  twelve  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  oil.  This  was  the  famous  Pope  oil 
farm  three  miles  below  Franklin  on  the  Allegheny  River.  It  produced  many 
thousands  of  barrels  of  oil,  but  the  owner,  on  account  nf  failure  of  second 
parties  to  keep  the  foregoing  agreement,  derived  little  benefit  from  it.  The 
next  lease  was  given  by  Elizabeth  and  James  Tarr  to  William  Phillips.  The 
royalty  was  one-founh  of  the  oil,  salt  or  other  minerals,  with  one  year  to 
commence  work  and  two  to  find  the  product  in  paying  quantities  or  forfeit 
the  lease.  It  leased  twenty-five  acres  in  Cornplanter  Township  and  bore 
date  of  November  19,  1S59.  On  this  lease  was  drilled  the  famous  Phillips 
No.  2.  which  came  in  flowing  4,000  barrels  a  day  in  September,  1861.  and 
found  "the  product  in  paying  quantities."  But  the  flood  of  oil  from  the 
ffushers  that  followed  put  the  price  nf  oil  so  low  that  it  did  nol  pay  to  barrel 
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it  for  some  weeks.     The  principal  owners  in  this  lease  were  Charles  Ltxrk- 
hart  and  William  Frew. 

Another  form  of  oil  lease  executed  on  September  j,  1859.  was  vir- 
tually an  article  of  [jartnership.  This  was  between  E.  G.  Stackpole  and  Ruel 
D.  Fletcher,  the  friend  of  Drake.  Stackpole  "granted,  bargained  and  sold" 
to  Fletcher,  for  $100  and  one-half  of  all  the  oil,  salt  or  other  minerals  under 
his  farm,  retaining  the  other  half  and  agreeing  to  pay  one-half  of  the  oper- 
ating expenses.  This  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Titusville.  The  lease  of  the  site 
of  the  great  Noble  &  Delamater  well  was  granted  bv  John  Farel  to  Orange 
Noble.  G.  B.  Delamater.  L.  L.  Uimb,  William  Nason  and  G.  F.  Churchill, 
for  $600  in  hand  and  one-fourth  of  the  oil  or  other  minerals.  This  well  pro- 
duced oil  that  sold  for  a  total  of  more  than  three  million  dollars  and  there 
were  other  giKid  wells  on  the  farm.  The  Archibald  Buchanan  farm  was 
leased  to  Henry  R.  Rouse,  John  L.  Mitchell  and  Samuel  Q,   Brown  on  the 
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same  terms,  $600  in  linnd  ami  une-fourtli  of  tlie  oil,  the  lease  being  dated 
July  2.  i860,  although  a  uell  m-  two  had  been  previously  drilled  under  an 
agreement  not  of  record. 

The  sub  lease  \vas  early  introduced,  the  first  of  record  being  a  ]>art  of 
tile  Hamilton  McClintock  farm  ( McClintockville)  from  Brewer,  Watson 
&  Co.  to  Chas.  Hyde,  W.  C.  Hyde,  Titus  Riilgeway  and  E.  B.  Grandin.  This 
reserved  to  the  original  lessees  and  the  land  owner,  five-eights  of  all  the  oil 
and  other  minerals  found.  Sonie  great  wells  were  drilled  on  this  lease  and 
the  sub-lessees  were  among  the  most  active  of  early  oil  producers.  Mr. 
Grandin  continuing  in  the  industry  for  many  years.  In  1865  the  art  of  sub- 
leasing had  progressed  and  was  quite  the  thing.  Those  who  had  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  get  whole  farms  in  the  earlier  years  found  it  profitable  to 
subdivide  tliem   for  tlic  iiungry  operatnr-;  who  wanted  a  location  on  which 


,io  drill.  Thus  we  fin<l  under  dale  of  February  3,  1865.  from  M.  C.  Egber:, 
;.  to  Thomas  W.  Phillips,  a  "conveyance  of  one-twelfth  of  the  oil, 
salt  or  uu'neral  in  allotments  21  and  28  of  the  Egbert  farm,  in  Cornplanter 
Township.  Venango  County.  Pennsylvania,  containing  about  one  acre  each. 
On  No.  21  is  the  'Je'"sey'  and  on  No.  28  the  'Coquette'  well."  On  September 
25,  1865.  T.  W.  Phillips  bought  from  the  Maple  Shade  Oil  Company  an- 
other one-twelfth  of  allotment  No.  28.  conveyed  by  deed.  The  wells  men- 
tioned in  these  paper,*  were  among  the  most  famous  on  Oil  Creek'  and  the 
parties  to  the  first  transaction  have  been  known  throughout  the  oil  regions. 
The  Egbert  farm  yielded  not  less  than  three  million  dollars  to  the  owners. 
who  purchased  it  from  Davidson,  immediately  after  the  Drake  well  was 
finished.  The  Buchanan  farms  at  Rouseville  were  sub-divided  among  scores 
of  companies  and  the  Holmden  and  olher  farms  at  Pithole  were  similarly 
sub-divided   into  acre  and   half-acre   lease^i,      All   of  these   included   salt   3r 
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other  mineral,  wliich  had  become  the  prescribed  form,  but  nobody  was  look- 
ing for  anything  except  oil.  The  price  paid  for  these  plots  was  fabulous  hi 
the  aggregate.  Choice  locations  sold  for  $50,000  and  $75,000  an  acre,  and 
single  farms  brought  from  half  a  million  to  a  million  dollars.  All  of  these 
lands  could  have  been  bought  six  years  earlier  for  $20  an  acre  and  less, 
their  chief  value  being  in  the  standing  timber  upon  them. 

I'he  first  lease  to  mention  gas,  specifically,  was  recorded  in  Warren 
County.  It  was  from  B.  \\\  Lacy  to  the  Warren  Oil  Company,  and  bore 
date  of  April  7,  i860.  It  conveyed  a  "corner  of  the  farm"  and  contained 
the  following  clause:  '*And  should  no  oil  be  found  in  profitable  quantities, 
but  other  minerals  or  gas  be  found  in  such  (|uantity  as  to  justify  production 
thereof,  they  are  to  have  the  corner  designated  for  one-fourth  of  the  gas  or 
other  mineral."  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  why  Mr.  Lacy  mentioned  gas, 
but  as  he  was  a  lumber  man  it  was  probable  he  was  familiar  with  the  salt 
well  operations  in  West  Virginia  and  Southeastern  Ohio  and  had  already 
conceived  the  possibility  of  using  the  natural  gas  for  lighting.  It  is  possible 
he  derived  the  idea  from  tlie  use  made  of  such  gas  at  Fredonia.  New  York, 
as  early  as  i8j8.  Be  that  as  it  may.  the  inclusion  of  gas  in  the  ordinary  oil 
lease  did  not  become  general  tor  a  number  of  years  after  the  execution  of  the 
Lacy  lease.  Ilie  majority  of  leases  in  the  early  days  were  for  small  pieces 
of  land,  but  as  tlie  oil  fields  spread  from  the  original  areas  the  **wildcat" 
operators  began  trying  to  surround  their  pioneer  wells  with  blocks  of  leases. 
This  led  to  tlie  introduction  of  a  rental,  in  lieu  of  actual  drilling,  the  sum 
varying  according  to  circumstances  and  the  character  of  the  land  ow^ier. 
Phillil)s  Bros,  leased  large  acreage  through  Venango  and  Butler  Counties 
in  Pennsylvania,  establishing  tlie  uniform  price  of  one  dollar  per  acre  per 
annum  for  sucli  time  as  actual  o])erations  were  deferred.  This  l)ecame  the 
ruling  figure  in  Pennsylvania.  In  W  est  Virginia,  preceding  the  great  devel- 
opment that  began  in  1SS9.  tlie  ruling  rental  was  fifty  cents  an  acre,  princi- 
pally on  leases  taken  by  residents,  the  o])erating  companies  generally  adher- 
ing to  the  dollar  per  acre,  established  l)y  Pennsylvania  practice. 

P^rom  giving  one-fourth  and  one-half  of  the  oil  as  royalty,  the  producers 
gradually  settled  to  one-eighth  of  the  oil.  It  was  found  that  this  proportion 
was  more  ecjuitable.  It  ])ai(l  the  land  owner  well  and  left  the  producer  some 
show  to  get  out  even  with  moderate  wells.  In  the  vicinity  of  large  wells 
one-sixth  or  even  one- fourth  of  the  oil  was  sometimes  offered  for  choice 
leases,  but  the  favorite  method  for  securing  such  leases,  during  the  decades 
from  1870  to  Kjoo,  was  to  pay  a  cash  bonus.  This  sometimes  went  as  high 
as  $5,000  i)er  acre,  but  more  fre(|uently  ranged  below  $1,000  an  acre.  The 
heavy  losses  suffered  by  producers  in  **gusher  pools''  have  been  due  more 
fre(|uently  to  enthusiasm  leading  to  excessive  cash  bonus  than  to  any  other 
cause.  Town  lot  excitements,  of  course,  have  inflicted  losses  on  a  good  many 
operators,  because  the  most  thorough  saturation  of  the  oil  sand  could  not 
yield  sufiiciently  to  pay  for  so  many  wells  drilled  on  so  small  an  area.  These 
"town  l(»t  booms"  have  been  a  pictures(jue  feature  of  the  oil  industry.  With 
every  chance  to  lose,  men  of  ex])erience.  carried  away  by  contagious  e.xcite- 
ment.  have  rushed  in  and  invested  in  wells  on  plots  thirty  by  one  hundred 
feet.  .A-^  the  form  of  lease  settled  to  one-eighth  of  the  oil  it  drop]>ed  refer- 
ence to  "salt  and  other  nn'neral,"  especially  as  the  producing  region  extended 
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to  localities  nmlertaul  with  CDal.  The  uil  men.  thetiisehes,  had  no  desire  to 
be  under  nbligatimi  to  mine  coal  i>n  a  n)y;ihy  nf  ortc-eijjhtii  nr  nmre.  Xat- 
ural  gas  stipulatiuns  l)ecame  cnmiiiun  durinj^  tiie  ikradc.  1S70  tu  18M0,  and 
since  the  latter  date  the  provisiun  oiverinii  j;a>  has  l>eeii  as  carefully  looked 
after  as  that  covering  oil. 

It  will  l)e  noted  tiie  early  leases,  which  vvi-rc  imict'initc  as  to  tlie  product 
to  be  sought,  tended  to  I'ing  terms,  sucli  a>  fifty  and  ninety-nine  years.  Pres- 
ently the  term  was  shortened  lo  lii'teori  and  iwcnly  ycar>..  with  the  aildfiiduiii 
"and  as  much  longer  as  oil  or  gas  shall  In-  pnidiu-cd  in  jiayiny  <juaniitics," 
These  are  now  the  ordinary  term-;  on  k-a-ed  lands.  It  was  ahi>iit  the  cli>se 
of  the  decade  iSSo  to  iSijo  that  a  >-lceplc>^  r'armer  in  Allcghcnv  t^lnntv, 
Pennsylvania,  discovered  a  Haw  in  tlie  loifoimre  clause,  which  pn.Vided  lh;it 
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ience  of  Pithole,  as  it  did  in  the  matter  of  stock  company  promotions  to  the 
detriment  of  the  purchasers  of  the  shares. 

A  new  experience  in  leasing  came  to  the  petroleum  pioneers  when  the 
oil  development  of  Kansas  crossed  the  southern  border  into  Oklahoma  and 
Indian  Territories.  There  the  leases  had  to  be  obtained  from  the  Indians, 
who  were  wards  of  the  Government.  The  Indian  Territory  Illuminating  Oil 
Company  preceded  the  development,  obtaining  a  blanket  lease  for  oil  and  gas 
purposes  on  the  eastern  half  of  the  Osage  reservation  in  Oklahoma.  The 
lease  was  made  by  the  President  and  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Osage 
Nation.  It  covered  the  largest  acreage  ever  held  under  a  leasehold  in  the 
United  States.  Until  it  became  valuable  it  stood  unquestioned,  but  when  the 
sub-lessees  of  several  generous  tracts  had  begun  development  and  brought 
in  wells  good  for  several  hundred  barrels  a  day.  at  the  start,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  awakened  suddenly  and  asserted  the  lease  had  been  made 
without  its  sanction.  It  i)ropose(l  to  nullify  the  whole  proceeding,  but  was 
confronted  by  the  fact  that  such  action  would  confiscate  the  property  of 
innocent  investors.  The  matter  finally  went  to  Congress  and  after  mucii 
bucking  and  tiUing.  that  part  of  the  lease  that  had  been  sub-let  was  ratified 
and  has  ])roven  among  tlie  richest  of  the  Oklahoma  Territory.  Meantime 
operators  were  leasing  from  individuals  among  the  Cherokees  and  Creeks 
in  the  Indian  Territory,  east  of  tlie  Osage  reservation.  They,  too,  were 
having  troubles  they  had  never  ex])erienced  in  the  I^ast.  P)esi(le  making  a 
bargain  with  the  Indian,  it  was  necessary  to  have  it  recorded  with  the  Indian 
agent  of  the  proper  district  and  approved  l)y  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interi(»r.  l^^T(|uently  tlie  delay  gave  op])ortunity  for  the  Indian 
to  rei)udiate  tlie  bargain.     Much  litigation  and  some  losses  were  the  result. 

The  (ioveriiinent.  at  that  time,  was  busy  with  tlie  task  of  allotting  the 
lands  of  the  Imxc  Civilized  Tribes  in  severalty.  Thousands  of  allotments  had 
been  made,  but  the  ( iovernment  continued  to  direct  their  management  and 
the  act  granting  members  of  the  Tribes  citizenship,  debarred  sequestration 
of  the  allotted  lands  for  a  ])erio(l  of  years.  At  about  the  same  time  Oklahoma 
was  admitted  to  Statehood,  the  new  Commonwealth,  including  both  of  the 
Territories,  Indian  and  Oklahoma.  This  brought  a  fresh  complication  into 
the  situation.  Lessees  under  territorial  law  were  left  in  doubt  whether  their 
rights  would  be  sustained  1)y  the  State.  The  Department  at  Washington 
undertook  to  change  the  royalty  consideration  agreed  to  by  its  Indian  wards, 
and,  as  a  final  effort,  made  a  ruling  that  royalties  should  be  paid  at  a  higher 
price  than  the  open  market.  Of  course,  this  absurd  ruling  had  to  be  revoked 
and  other  conditions  have  been  mitigated,  but  the  lot  of  the  Oklahoma  lease- 
holder is  not  yet  a  happy  one.  The  latest  surpri.se  sprung  upon  him  is  the 
contention  that  a  lease  made  by  a  nnnor  is  not  valid  after  such  minor  reaches 
his  or  her  majority.  While  the  State  courts  have  shown  a  disposition  to  rule 
sensibly  that  such  leases  are  valid,  a  State  law  is  proposed  to  validate  all 
minor  leases  and  .^o  clear  awav  all  doubt. 

It  may  readily  be  gathered  that  the  leasing  of  oil  lands  requires  the  qual- 
ities of  diplomacy,  great  perseverance,  some  knowledge  of  the  law  and  a  high 
degree  of  alertness.  11ie  larger  com])anies  maintain  leasing  deepartments, 
and.  (^f  course,  employ  good  legal  talent  for  the  inspection  of  papers  and  the 
searching  of  records.     In  spite  of  such  precautions  controversies  occur  and 
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the  courts  are  given  considerable  business  in  straij^htening  out  legal  tangles 
over  leasehold  rights.  Xot  infre(|uently  cupidity  leads  a  landlu^lder  to  lease 
his  premises  a  second  time  without  the  formality  of  having  the  first  lease  can- 
celled. Occasionally  some  slight  technical  defect  in  the  ])rir)r  lease  attords 
the  opix)rtunity  for  such  practice  and  occa^ionaly  the  litigation  between  the 
claimants  to  leasehold  of  tlie  same  pro])eriy  (li>cl(>scs  fatal  defects  in  the  i)a- 
pers.  This  fact  alone  demands  the  exercise  <>f  great  care  and  caution  <>n 
the  part  of  the  leaser,  ^'et  the  most  ditVicnlt  part  ui  his  business  is  the  judg- 
ment of  varying  types  of  human  nature.  .\o  le^s  than  in  metlical  j)ractice  is 
it  necessarv  to  studv  the  idi(»>vncrasies  of  the  subject.      The  ••iTer  nf  monev 

W  m  m  •  w 

to  one  man  mav  be  the  means  nf  wttini*-  a  lease  from  him:  the  same  offer 
to  another  may  excite  his  cupidity  and  >u>picion  that  the  lease  is  nmre  \alu- 
able.  There  are  men  who.  like  ( )liver  T\\  ist.  always  cry  for  more  even  though 
the  first  offer  be  twice  what  they  believed  the  conce»ioii  to  be  worth.  It  i> 
an  old  str»rv  about  the  farmer  in  the  Pitbole  district  who  was  ottered  $^(K).ooo 
for  his  poor  farm  and  refuse<l,  with  the  plaint :  **!  would  have  no  place  to  live 
if  I  sold  my  farm."  This  story  is  apocry])lial.  but  it  ba<  alwavs  been  re- 
ceived with  Sf)me  degree  of  apj^roval  by  th«»>e  who  lia\e  been  engaged  in 
taking  oil  leases.  The  average  land  owner  desires  abundant  assurance  that 
a  plentiful  number  of  wells  will  be  drilkMl  on  ln<  property,  but  many  ])ro- 
fessional  leasers  have  met  the  man,  who.  after  listening  to  their  enthusiastic 
promises  on  this  score,  says:  **I  think  it  is  wicked  to  take  the  oil  from  the 
earth.  The  Good  Lord  juit  it  there  for  lii^  <.wn  pnr])«)>es  and  we  ought  to 
lav  it  stav  there."  I'suallv  when  «)ne  of  that  kind  i^  met  it  i^  i-M.xl  econonu  to 
let  him  al^uie  imtil  the  ])rosperity  of  lii<  neighbors,  from  their  royalty,  con- 
vinces him  that  no  evil  will  befall  him  I'or  sharing  in  the  go.  »<]  I'ortune.  There.' 
are  many  instances  in  the  annals  «»f  j)etrolenm  wlieie  tid\  fortunes  have  been 
founded  upon  obtaining  a  choice  lease  in  miproven  tenitorv  and  the  kec! 
rivalry  of  leasers  in  the  vicinity  of  a  g(»Md  well  in  new  territory  is  one  of  the 
inspiring  features  of  the  business.  'The  races  of  the  "oil  scouts"  I'or  the 
telegra])h  oftices  in  Warren  (ounty  were  hardly  more  spirited  than  tho^^-  (,f 
the  leaders  after  land  that  has  not  been  "tied  np"  before  the  gu<her  comes  in. 
It  is  amazing  what  a  keen  scent  these  gentlemen  have  for  "opc-n"  territory, 
and  it  is  one  of  their  methodical  duties  to  tanxa'-s  the  neighborh(H  .d  (»f  a 
wildcat  well  to  learn  what  I'arnN  or  portion^  .tf  farnN  ha\e  n-«t  been  leased. 
These  men  (^ften  go  about  the  count r\.  riding  on  lonel\"  road^.  with  enougli 
currency  in  their  pockets  to  make  up  a  respectable  factory  pa\  roll,  or  to  start 
a  small  bank.  They  are  rarely  molested  ancl.  if  ..ne  sh<»uld  be.  he  would  be 
likely  to  give  an  interesting  exhibition  of  the  art  of  s^jf  defense  at  a  distance, 
or  in  clt>se  quarters. 

I^ase  disputes  have  not  always  been  taken  to  the  t'ourts  at  the  hrst  inti- 
mation of  controversy.  The  resort  t«»  strategy  and  ])hysical  force  are  j)rimi- 
tive  traits  too  stn^ng  in  their  sur\i\:d  ti»  i^ive  way  readil\  to  the  onlerly  j)ro- 
cess  c»f  courts  of  law.  The  sjKrtacle  of  two  ^cls  (.f  men  carrying  material  on 
and  off  a  particular  acre  has  been  witnesscil  in  many  part-  of  the  oil  |>roduc- 
ing  regions  as  a  result  of  a  dispute  *^\vv  the  ownership  of  an  oil  lease.  The 
two  forces  have  been  known  to  come  to  blows  in  more  than  <«ne  iii'-tancH*. 
and  in  a  few  cases  there  has  been  report  to  firearms.  In  the  \illage  of  Pick- 
wick, in  the  Clarion  oil  field,  iti   rX^^,  there  wa<  enacted  a  near  tragedy  that 
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terminated  farcically.  A  Mr.  Shaffer,  tall  and  slender,  had  obtained  a  lease 
of  fifteen  acres  on  the  Henry  Hummel  farm.  Subsequently  Captain  Wesley 
Chambers,  short,  but  very  broad,  leased  the  same  piece,  the  previous  lease 
being  held  to  be  void  on  account  of  a  non-fulfillment  of  provisions.  Mr. 
Chambers  promptly  ordered  lumber  and  machinery  to  begin  operations. 
ShafTer  then  ordered  some  material  and  employed  several  men  to  remove  the 
Chambers  lumber,  wliile  his  own  was  put  upon  the  site.  Mr.  Chaml)ers,  being 
advised  of  the  state  of  aflfairs,  hastened  to  the  front.  When  he  arrived  at  the 
lease  Mr.  Shaflfer  ordered  him  oflf.  When  he  refused  to  go  the  tall  man  drew 
a  pistol  and  threatened  instant  death  to  Mr.  Chambers  if  he  did  not  sur- 
render. The  intrepid  Chambers  drew  his  own  **hardware,'*  as  they  call  it 
in  the  West,  and  invited  his  antagonist  to  begin  hostilities,  or  get  oflF  the 
premises.  Sjx^ctators  discreetly  side-stepped  the  general  range  of  fire,  but 
a  few  remained  close  enough  to  offer  counsels  of  peace.  After  ten  minutes 
or  so,  Shaffer  surrendered  and  the  dispute  was  left  to  the  arbitrament  of  the 
law,  resulting  in  Capt.  Chambers'  favor,  who  magnanimously  purchased  the 
Shaffer  material  and  gave  the  tall  man  the  contract  for  building  the  rig,  he 
being  a  well  known  rig  builder. 

Not  all  of  the  militant  disputes  have  ended  so  happily.  As  indicated, 
manv  led  to  fisticuffs  and  a  few  to  homicide.  The  most  notable  case  in 
the  latter  categ(>ry  occurred  in  the  Murraysville  gas  field  in  Westmoreland 
County,  Pa.  The  Haymaker  well  was  drilled  there  in  1878,  but  natural  gas 
had  not  then  attained  to  a  high  commercial  position.  About  five  years  later 
several  companies  realized  the  value  of  the  Murraysville  gas  to  supply  Pitts- 
burgh. In  the  operations  following,  a  dispute  arose  over  title  to  a  part  of  the 
property  and  Chicago  parties  undertook  U>  enforce  their  claim  by  violence. 
Mr.  Haymaker,  in  command  of  another  scjuad,  resisted  their  efforts.  A  melee 
ensued  which  resulted  in  serious  injury  to  a  score  of  belligerents,  and  Mr. 
Haymaker  was  killed.  Arrests  followed  and  one  of  the  capitalists  involved 
was  convicted  of  manslaughter  and  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  at  Pitts- 
burgh. The  com])any  represented  by  Haymaker  retained  the  property  and 
its  claim  was  sustained  by  the  courts  after  protracted  litigation. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

.v/£.v  GOOD  jat;  bad. 

Some  reference  has  been  made  to  tlie  seamy  side  of  life  in  the  oil  re- 
gions. As  in  the  nn'ning  camps  of  all  ])arts  of  the  world,  all  classes  of  ad- 
venturers have  been  in  evidence  and  there  have  been  many  characters  of 
whom  the  communities  were  not  proud.  Their  evil  repute  has  spread  far 
and  wide,  while  the  better  elements  have  been  unheralded  and  unsunij. 
Among  those  who  achieved  early  success  on  Oil  Creek,  was  Captain  A.  B. 
Funk,  the  first  to  drill  a  w^ell  to  the  **third  sand"  in  that  district.  He  was 
a  native  of  Westmoreland  County,  but  had  been  engaged  for  several  years 
in  the  lumber  trade  in  Warren  County.  One  of  the  first  uses  of  the  great 
wealth  he  derived  froni  the  famous  I-'ountain  well,  was  to  build  a  church 
in  the  village  where  he  resided.  He  contributed  very  generously  to  another 
when  he  removed  to  Titusville.     He  gave  much  in  charity. 

The  disposition  of  the  wealth  of  Hon.  Henry  R.  Rouse  has  been  re- 
counted. It  rendered  unnecessary  the  levy  of  any  poor  tax  in  Warren 
County,  and  enabled  that  county  to  construct  excc])tionally  good  roads  and 
bridges.  A  monument  to  his  memory  lias  been  erected  at  the  Warren 
County  home  at  Voungsville.  ICdwin  E.  Clapp.  a  successful  pioneer,  ac- 
quired a  great  tract  of  land  in  President  Townsiiip,  X'enango  County,  con- 
structed a  handsome  hotel  in  which  to  live,  where  he  otTcred  entertainment 
to  all  who  passed  that  way.  At  his  own  expense  he  had  many  nn'les  of 
public  highway  laid  out  and  constructed  on  good  grades  through  the  rugged 
country.  His  benefactions  in  this  manner  cost  him  about  Si 00,000.  for  which 
he  expected  no  reward  save  tlie  knowledge  that  he  had  benefited  his  neigh- 
bors. 

Rol)ert  Duncan,  one  of  the  successful  j)ioneers  at  Pithole.  built  two 
Methodist  Kpiscopal  Churches  and  endowed  them — (►ne  at  Pithole  and  the 
other  at  Plumer.  The  Pithole  church  stands  in  stately  dignity  without  a 
congregation.  That  at  Plumer  has  been  torn  down  and  a  new  structure 
made  of  it  in  a  more  accessible  location.  Nearly  all  of  the  endowment  of 
the  former  and  a  part  of  that  of  the  latter  has  been  secpiestered  from  the 
original  jmrpose  of  the  donor.  But  Mr.  Duncan's  name  is  borne  in  grateful 
remembrance  by  many  of  the  survivors  of  the  original  congregations. 
James  S.  McCray  was  a  large  contributor  to  the  church  of  his  faith,  the 
Presln'terian.  in  Petroleum  Center,  and  treasurer  of  tlie  fund  of  $r),:;oo 
contributed  in  two  days.  Dr.  M.  C.  Egbert  gave  $1,000  of  it.  McCray 
took  the  money  home  and  put  it  under  the  ])illow  of  his  brother-in-law  for 
safe  keeping  over  the  night.  Some  of  the  Petroleum  CeiUer  crooks  evidently 
knew  about  it,  for  there  was  no  money  there  in  the  morning.  McCray  paid 
for  the  church  and  the  crooks  spent  the  original  fund  among  the  resorts 
of  contrary  character  in  the  town.  Church  and  road  building,  however, 
were  not  all  of  the  l)eneficences  of  the  early  and  later  oil  producers.     Marcus 
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Hulings,  at  the  height  of  his  success,  donated  a  fund  for  the  building  of  a 
dormitory  at  Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  which  is  known  as  Hulings 
Hall.  Captain  William  Hasson  presented  Oil  City  with  a  large  park,  and 
others  have  given  of  their  means  to  the  cause  of  education  and  the  advance 
of  civilization.  Lewis  Emery,  Jr.,  has  maintained  for  many  years  a  private 
museum  in  Bradford  for  the  use  of  the  peoi)le  of  that  city. 

In  emergency  calls  for  assistance  the  oil  region  could  always  be  relied 
U])on  for  quick  contributions.  Thousands  of  dt^llars  were  subscribed  for 
relief  to  the  yellow  fever  districts  in  the  South  on  several  occasions.  Other 
thousands  were  given  fc^r  famine  sufferers  in  India.  The  oil  conribution  to 
the  Charleston  earthquake  sufferers  was  one  of  the  first  to  reach  them  and 
again  the  oil  region  responded  instantly  to  the  cry  of  distress  at  Galveston 
when  disaster  overtook  it.  The  great  Chicago  fire  in  1871  was  one  of  the 
first  calamities  to  give  the  generous  oil  region  spirit  exercise  and  the  con- 
tribution was  such  that  it  was  remembered.  When  Oil  City  and  Titusville 
were  devastated  by  fiood  and  fire  in  1892.  Chicago  returned  the  kindness, 
accom])anied  by  a  message  again  exj)ressing  its  gratitude  for  the  relief 
extended  by  those  cities  in  1871.  In  tlie  oil  ])roducing  region  cases  of  pov- 
erty have  been  rare,  but  when  one  lias  happened  to  be  discovered  relief  has 
ever  l)een  ])rf>m])t.  and  of  tlic  most  generous  character.  The  helping  hand 
is  ever  ready.  This  is  as  true  to-day  as  in  tlie  earlier  years.  Wages  of  la- 
bor in  tlie  oil  fields  have  always  been  a  little  better  than  for  similar  services 
in  other  industries  and  the  people  have  prosj)ere(l.  Comfortable  homes  are 
the  rule.  Of  course,  special  cases  of  misfortune  and  poverty  from  disso- 
lute habits  lia\e  been  known  in  this  favored  region.  Labor  strikes  are  un- 
known in  the  operation  of  wells,  pipe  lines  or  refineries,  indicating  the  better 
than  average  c(>m])ensati()n.  conditions  of  toil,  and  character  of  employes. 
niiis  is  also  due  in  part  to  the  democratic  relationship  between  employers 
and  employes.  I'Acn  in  ])eriods  of  serious  depression  in  the  industry  there 
has  l)een  little  actual  suffering  among  workmen  or  their  families.  The  ben- 
efactions of  the  leaders  of  the  industry  in  the  later  years  have  been  many 
and  varied,  aggregating  untold  millions  of  dollars. 

There  have  l)een  many  odd  characters  among  those  drawn  by  the  ex- 
citement of  drilling  for  oil.  One  of  these  was  Thomas  Frothingham,  who 
came  to  Oil  Creek  from  Rochester,  New  ^'ork,  in  1864,  ^"<^l  built  the  Key- 
stone House  at  Petroleum  Center.  In  addition  to  keeping  hotel  he  was  an 
active  seeker  for  oleaginous  wealth  and  an  o])en  handed  entertainer,  a  man 
with  a  voice  easily  heard  a  square  away  and  one  who  had  a  remarkable  com- 
mand of  a  choice  vocabulary  of  **cuss"  words.  He  was  known  to  everybody. 
But  one  day,  riding  over  the  ridge  to  Cherrytree  with  Col.  Brady,  he  made 
a  resolution  in  stentorian  tones  and  with  profane  emphasis  to  stop  "treating 
the  Petroleum  Center  crowd  t<^  twenty-five  cent  whiskey  and  fifty  cent  cigar? 
until  he  struck  a  hundred  barrel  well."  He  never  had  the  fortune  to  get  a 
big  well,  but  he  kept  his  word.  He  went  back  to  Rochester  and  died  many 
years  ago. 

Another  loud  voiced  man.  ])r()lific  in  strong  expletives,  was  Henry  Ver- 
beck,  who  was  fortunate  in  getting  big  wells.  In  1872  he  was  operating 
a  lease  on  the  Ashbaugh  farm,  on  the  hill  opposite  Antwerp.  One  summer 
day  he  was  in  St.  Petersburg,  little  more  than  half  a  mile  from  his  wells, 
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when  a  thunder  stomi  threatened.  He  started  for  the  lease  and  was  ahnust 
in  sight  of  it  when  the  sky  was  rent  by  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning,  followed 
almost  instantly  by  a  terrific  crash  of  thunder.     \'erbeck  was  so  startled 

he  actually  jumped,  but  as  he  came  down  he  roared,  "By  ,  Til  bet  that 

hit  my  well."  In  a  minute  he  had  turned  the  bend  in  the  road,  run- 
ning at  the  top  of  his  speed.  The  flames  and  dense  column  of  black  smoke 
that  met  his  gaze  verified  his  emphatic  prediction.  His  well  had  l>een 
**struck"  by  lightning  and  his  derrick  and  tank  were  burning. 

A  peculiar  genius  arrived  on  Oil  Creek  frc»m  the  indefinite  West  in 
1865,  who  gave  his  name  as  Henry  McKenty  and  announced  himself  as 
the  owner  of  20,000  acres  of  Western  land.  He  carried  a  great  number  of 
testimonials  from  bankers,  merchants,  lawyers  and  others.  He  finally  drifted 
to  Tidioute,  where  he  announced  his  greatest  scheme  under  the  title,  *'A11 
the  oil!  No  rovaltv."  He  said  he  had  10,000  acres  of  oil  lands  and  he 
proposed  to  permit  any  |)erson  or  company  to  drill  on  these  lands.  They 
could  have  wood  for  fuel,  lumber  for  derricks  and  engine  houses,  all  with- 
out cost.  But  if  they  found  oil  they  were  to  pay  him  Sicx)  per  acre  for  the 
land  in  fee  simple,  one-half  acre  to  the  well.  lie  failed  to  make  anything 
out  of  the  plan,  returned  to  the  West,  and  lias  been  almost  forgotten  where 
he  once  flourished.  It  may  be  said,  too,  tliat  his  plan  did  not  survive,  the 
lease  with  a  royalty  remaining  popular. 

Of  less  desirable  ty])es  there  were  many.  Tlie  most  notorious  was 
**Ben**  Hogan,  a  prize  fighter,  wlio  made  his  advent  at  Petroleum  Center. 
His  principal  business  was  operating  "dance  halls"  of  the  lowest  type.  His 
principal  ring  battle  was  with  "The"  Allen  in  Iowa,  but  he  gave  some  brutal 
exhibitions  in  the  oil  region  with  less  famed  jnigilists.  His  conduct  at  Pe- 
troleum Center  anaised  so  much  indignant  feeling  that  he  removed  to 
Babylon,  a  lawless  oil  village  near  Tidioute.  Then  he  retnrned  to  Petroleum 
Center,  but  was  soon  made  to  understand  tliat  he  would  not  be  tolerated. 
With  the  drift  of  population  to  the  <>il  fields  down  the  Allegheny  River, 
Hogan  turned  u])  in  Parkers  Landing,  where  he  made  a  worse  record. 
When  the  law  was  invoked,  lie  liad  built  a  large  house  boat,  named  the 
**Floating  Palace."  The  line  dividing  Armstrong  and  Clarion  Counties 
was  in  the  river,  and  when  officers  <»f  the  law  in  Parkers  Lauding  went  after 
Hogan,  the  "Palace"  moved  over  to  the  Clarion  C'ouiity  sln»re.  When  com- 
plaint was  made  in  Clarion  C(»unly.  the  "l\'dace"  floated  back  to  the  Arm- 
strong side.  Hut  eventually  prej)aratioiis  for  a  concerted  attack  from  both 
sides  drove  him  out.  He  migrated  to  Petrolia.  in  lUitler  C«»uuty.  where  he 
ojxjned  the  **Seminary."  In  iSj^  he  located  in  I^lk  City,  Clarion  County, 
a  considerable  town  with  no  organized  government,  or  j)olice.  located  only 
alxnit  a  mile  from  Ivlenlmrg,  the  iiietro])<>lis  of  the  Clarion  County  field. 
The  stories  told  of  Hogan's  "joint"  in  I\lk  City  were  thrilling,  including 
riots  and  suspected  murders,  but  none  was  ])roven.  Hogan  was  finally  coni- 
l)elled  to  move  again  and  landed  in  Tar])ort.  near  I  had  ford.  It  was  when 
the  temperature  of  Tarport  grew  too  warm  for  liiiii  that  llooan  went  to 
Xew  York,  intending  to  sail  for  his  native  Ciermany.  r>efore  embarking  he 
procured  the  writing  and  publication  of  his  book,  "licn  I  loi^au.  the  Wick- 
edest Man  in  the  World."  Attending  a  mission,  he  ])rofessed  re])entance.  and 
has  since  posed  as  an  apostle.     He  is  now  coinhuiing  a  mission  in  Chicago. 
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Another  undesirable  character,  whose  career  in  Oildoni  began  won 
after  that  of  "Ben"  Hogaii  and  ended  some  time  earlier,  was  "Curly"  fireen, 
gambler.  His  real  name  may  have  Iteen  Black,  or  Brown,  but  he  preferred 
to  be  known  as  tureen.  He  practiced  his  "art"  in  Shatnbiirg  and  Red  Hot, 
drifted  down  the  river  and  plied  his  trade  in  Antwerp,  Pickwick  and  Elk 
City.  He  had  ail  of  the  characteristics  of  the  gamblers  of  the  gold  camps, 
made  immortal  by  Bret  Harte.  from  iron  nerve  in  a  tight  situation  to  giving 
generously  to  the  family  in  distress  of  one  of  his  victims.  Romance  might 
be  woven  around  "Cnrly,"  but  a  fair  account  between  his  "generosity"  and 
his  methods  of  capturing  and  "skinning"  his  prey,  left  a  large  balance  on 
the  ledger  against  him.     After  facing  guns  several  times,  without  flinching. 


mvsteriouslv  as  he  c 


.  leaving  i 


he  disappeared   from  the  oil  region  ; 
trail. 

Street  fighting  was  a  common  pastime  at  Pithole.  It  was  the  popular 
method  of  settling  bar-room  disputes.  It  continued  more  or  less  in  vogue 
as  other  oil  towns  held  the  stage.  But  the  fir.st  unconquerable  "bully,"  who 
deserted  industrj-  for  brawling,  was  George  Kelly.  He  had  been  a  driller, 
but  in  the  Butler  County  field  he  became  a  fighter.  For  a  long  time  he 
found  no  equal  in  rough  and  tumble  struggles  and  no  man  was  safe  from 
his  insults.  He  flourished  about  Petrnlia  and  Millerstown  from  1872  to 
1875.  invaded  Clarion  County  in  the  latter  year,  returned  to  Butler  County 
a  little  later,  and  finding  little  profit  in  being  a  fighting  hero,  resorted  to 
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Iheft  and  was  sent  to  the  iienitenliary.  "Tiini"  Cranston  was  another  of 
similar  sort,  of  less  prowess.  InU  he  resorted  to  a  knife  when  fists  would  not 
win,  or  when  the  liquor  was  unusually  strong.     His  career  was  short. 

The  most  remarkable  "fighting  man."  however,  was  George  Coyle,  a 
giant  from  Canada,  He  came  to  the  oil  regions  in  1872  and  found  employ- 
ment at  Antwerp,  brawn  being  in  good  demand  at  tool  dresser's  wages.  He 
was  unsophisticated  and  peaceable.  His  splendid  physiijue  attracted  atten- 
tion and  he  was  soon  interviewed  concerning  his  fighting  ability.  Coyle  de- 
clared that  lie  hail  never  fought  anylxidy  and  being  challenged  by  some  of 
the  Antwerp  bullies  he  declined  to  do  battle.  When  attacked  he  made  off 
as  fast  as  possible  untouched  by  the  taunts  of  the  idlers.  But  one  evening 
he  was  surrounded  by  a  cordon  of  toughs  and  literally  comjielled  to  do  bat- 


tle with  the  biggest  man  among  them.  There  was  no  escape  from  the  cor- 
don, except  by  fighting  his  way  out  and  Coyle  accepted  the  situation.  He 
was  more  awkward  than  his  antagonist,  but  his  great  strength  compen- 
sated for  bis  lack  of  fistic  training.  He  knocked  out  bis  man.  But  when 
the  onlookers  started  to  congratulate  him  there  was  unexpected  trouble. 
The  first  man  forward  received  a  blow  that  sent  him  sprawling  and  the  one 
who  stood  next  ivas  knocked  on  top  of  the  first.  Coyle  was  angry  and  was 
ready  to  whip  the  crowd.  When  four  or  five  were  down  the  remainder 
fled,  with  the  maddened  Canadian  in  pursuit,  across  the  common.  When 
all  had  escaped  his  fury,  the  big  fellow  went  back,  picked  up  his  dinner  pail 
in  one  hand  and  his  original  antagonist  in  the  other,  and  proceeded  to  his 
boarding  house. 
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George  Coyle  was  no  longer  a  man  of  peace.  He  took  to  drinking  and 
when  he  drank  he  wanted  to  fight.  He  became  a  terror  of  the  town.  Later 
he  became  a  terror  of  tlie  oil  region.  He  was  a  good  workman  w^hen  sober 
and  was  always  on  the  frontier  in  the  newest  town  called  into  being  by  the 
onward  march  of  oil  developments.  Every  year  he  worked  less,  but  drank 
and  fought  more.  In  every  town  of  the  great  Bradford  field,  he  cleaned  up 
the  fighting  men  singly  and  then  contested  with  squads  of  them.  Occa- 
sionally he  was  compelled  to  flee  from  half  a  dozen  men  armed  w^ith  clubs, 
and  wherever  he  was  there  were  frequent  disturbances  of  the  nightly  slum- 
bers of  the  population,  either  by  Coyle  pursuing  two  or  three  through  the 
streets,  or  by  a  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  pursuing  Coyle.  In  the  Richburg 
field  he  was  a  drunken  brawler,  at  Cherry  Grove  he  had  sunk  to  a  quarreler 
and  in  Gusher  City  he  was  killed  in  1883.  He  went  one  night  to  the  shanty 
of  a  man  in  charge  of  a  lease  and  asked  for  admittance.  The  request  was 
refused.  Coyle  began  to  kick  the  door.  The  frightened  man  inside  fired 
his  revolver  at  the  door  sill  in  the  hope,  as  he  testified,  of  driving  the  in- 
truder away.  The  l)ullet  stuck  Coyle  in  the  foot  and  his  condition,  resulting 
from  dissij)ation  and  disease,  was  such  that  he  died  from  the  effects  of  the 
wound  within  a  week. 

Comparatively  few  murders  have  been  committed  in  the  oil  towns,  con- 
sidering the  number  of  brawls  that  have  occurred.  But  few  men  in  the  oil 
regions  were  "gun  toters."  The  fighting  men  depended  upon  their  fists  and 
guns  were  not  needed  for  defence  from  highwaymen  or  burglars.  After  the 
first  few  vears  of  the  industrv  robbcrv  became  exceeding'lv  rare,  and  men 
went  about  in  lonely  places  day  or  niglit.  without  fear.  In  1862,  a  man  was 
murdered  for  his  money  on  Oil  Creek  and  one  murdered  near  Titusville. 
In  1865  a  gentleman  from  Jamestown  was  murderously  assaulted,  robbed, 
dumped  into  a  hole,  covered  with  rocks  and  brush,  and  left  for  dead,  along 
the  road  between  Pithole  and  Petroleum  Center,  but  he  crawled  out  and 
gave  the  alarm.  The  perpetrator  was  hunted  so  fiercely  that  he  fled  from 
the  region.  His  victim  recovered  and  devoted  himself  to  search  for  the  vil- 
lain. He  found  him,  had  him  brought  back  to  Venango  County,  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary. 

The  hunt  for  that  miscreant  had  its  effect  in  frightening  others  who 
might  have  followed  his  example,  out  of  the  region,  or  into  good  behavior. 

Beside  '*Coal  Oil  Johnny"  Steele,  there  were  many  young  men,  sons 
of  oil  farm  owners,  who  (obtained  possession  of  more  money  than  was  good 
for  them.  Every  new  district  developed  one  or  more  who  to(^k  the  high 
road  to  ])erdition,  and,  to  ado])t  the  phrase  of  an  old  Clarion  County  phi- 
losopher, they  "went  whooping."  Liquor,  cards,  and  evil  women  had  attrac- 
tions for  these  young  fellows  who  had  never  learned  the  use  of  money  and 
were  overwhelmed  bv  the  flood  of  it  when  oil  was  found  on  the  farm.  Oc- 
casionally  an  older  man  went  the  same  way  with  his  royalty  riches,  for  there 
were  always  i)lenty  of  camp  followers  who  had  no  other  business  than  to 
tempt  and  entice  the  ruralites  who  came  suddenly  into  easy  money  and  un- 
accustomed idleness.  However,  the  majority  survived  the  experience,  parted 
from  their  unwonted  wealth  they  took  up  some  branch  of  the  industry  and 
traveled  on  to  the  newer  development.  Many  of  those  made  suddenly  rich 
by  the  finding  of  oil  on  their  lands  kept  their  senses,  invested  in  the  indus- 
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iry  and  joined  the  army  of  oil  producers.  Very  few  saved  their  money  for 
the  improvement  of  their  farms  after  the  oil  had  been  drained  from  them. 
More  men  dropped  from  the  ranks  of  the  invading  hosts,  took  up  the  farms 
and  settled  down  to  till  them. 

An  odd  character  who  Irecaine  a  very  wealthy  and  highly  respected 
citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  was  the  late  John  McKeown.  He  emigrated  from 
Ireland  and  alter  a  few  years  in  New  York,  pushed  on  to  the  oil  regions, 
arriving  when  Petnilenm  Center  was  near  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity.  He, 
was  a  willing  worker  and  rapidly  mastered  the  art  of  dressing  tools,  driUing 
and  pumping.  He  was  careful  of  liis  money  and  when  the  development 
drifted  to  Parkers  Landing  he  and  another  were  in  partnership  as  drilling; 
contractors.      The    firm    had   plenty   of    work    and    NlcKeown    was   on    the 


job.  but  somehow  the  bill.-;  were  not  paid.  The  partner  kept  the  accounts 
as  John's  education  had  been  neglected  in  his  youth  an<l  he  was  not  pro- 
ficient with  pen  and  jiajier.  Presently,  it  became  apparent  that  the  sheriff 
would  have  to  wind  up  the  partnership,  and  in  due  time  the  blow  fell.  The 
partner  disappeared,  but  McKeown  stood  his  ground.  When  the  sale  wa?; 
over  he  sought  more  contracts  on  his  own  account.  When  he  got  one  he 
started  the  well  without  an  augur  stem,  using  four  sinker  bars  in  its  stead. 
Rumor  had  it  that  he  had  sequestered  those  sinkers  before  the  sheriff's  levy, 
but  in  any  event  he  got  the  well  down  in  good  time  and  had  others  to  drill 
as  fast  as  he  could  get  them.  There  was  no  more  jxipular  contractor  in 
Butler  County  and  he  pro.spered  amazingly.  Mi)reover,  he  paid  the  debts 
of  the  fonner  firm  that  hail  been  outlawed.  Then  he  drilled  some  wells  of 
his  own  and   got   a   nice  little  production.      \\*!ien   the   Bradford   field   was 
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young,  John  McKeown  went  there  and  secured  choice  bits  of  territory.  He 
became  one  of  the  largest  individual  producers  of  oil  in  the  region.  He  was 
early  on  the  ground  at  Washington,  Pa.,  and  secured  the  best  looking'  ter- 
ritory there,  paying  $60,000  cash,  with  an  eighth  of  the  oil.  The  territorv 
proved  better  than  it  looked.  Rut  throughout  his  career,  Mr.  McKeown  had 
no  more  ])artners  and  he  had  no  debts.  When  others  sought  to  induce  him 
to  share  with  them  in  ventures,  his  invariable  reply  was:  '*John  has  no  part- 
ners. John  pays  cash  for  what  he  gets."  He  never  made  any  charges 
against  the  partner  he  had  in  the  contracting  business,  but  he  formed  no 
more  alliances  with  anyone  and  he  bought  nothing  that  was  not  paid  for  on 
the  spot.  He  had  no  account  save  at  the  bank.  When  seeking  a  purchase 
he  often  garbed  himself  in  dingy,  old  ckHhes  and  looked  the  part  of  a  poo- 
man.  It  is  related  of  him  that  he  went  to  Baltimore  (^nce  to  buy  some  real 
estate  at  a  jmblic  sale,  as  an  investment  for  idle  capital.  On  the  appointed 
day  he  rul)l)e(l  elbows  with  elegant  gentlemen,  dressed  in  his  oldest  clothes. 
Nobody  paid  much  attention  to  him  until  the  bidding  became  spirited,  rep- 
resented six  figures  and  was  going  ui)ward  $r 0.000  on  each  bid.  The  man 
in  the  old  clothes  was  the  most  persistent  bidder  and  a  rival  admonished  him 
to  ])e  careful  not  to  go  too  deejx  "John  pays  crish  for  what  he  gets,"  was 
the   reply.      Ihit   the   auctioneer  ])ecame   uneasy   and    re(|uested    information 

concerning  the  l)i(l(ler's  financial  ability.     "Telephone  the  Bank:  my 

name's  John  McKeown."  was  the  terse  answer.  The  auctioneer  telephoned 
to  know  if  McKeown's  check  was  griod  for  S200.000.  The  bank  promptly 
replied,  *Tt's  good  inv  a  million."  and  tlie  sale  went  on.  Mr.  AIcKeown 
bought  the  ])roperty  and  it  was  a  bargain.     lie  paid  "cash  for  what  he  got."' 

John  lienningholT  owned  a  farm  along  Oil  Creek,  mostly  hill  land, 
but  it  was  the  scene  of  \ery  active  operations  from  icSC)3  to  1869.  During 
these  years  tlie  farm  produced  about  one  nn'llion  l)arrels  of  oil  and  the  av- 
erage price  was  four  dollars  a  barrel.  The  leases  were  not  uniform,  but  the 
average  rovaltv  was  sli^inlv  more  than  one-fourth.  The  failure  of  the 
Culver,  Penn  <!<;  Co.  banks  in  \H()(),  resulted  in  ])ulling  down  the  bank  at 
Petroleum  Center.  BenningholT  was  a  loser  to  the  extent  of  some  thousands 
of  dollars,  so  he  ])urchase(l  a  safe  and  kept  his  money  in  his  hinise.  On  the 
night  of  January  i^.  iSOS,  a  party  of  masked  burglars  entered  the  Ben- 
niuirhoff  home,  bound,  i>a<'i:'ed  and  maltreated  the  members  of  the  familv. 
and  made  oH'  witli  the  contents  of  the  safe,  varirnisly  estimated  at  from 
$200,000  to  $500,0(x:).  The  amount  has  never  been  otlicially  proclaimed,  Ijui 
quite  reliable  private  information  is  to  the  effect  that  the  loot  consisted  of 
slightly  more  l^^an  Sjoo.o(X)  cash,  $60,000  in  (lovernment  bonds  and  aj)- 
proximately  $30,000  of  other  securities,  some  not  convertil)le.  The  robl>ery 
was  the  greatest  ever  perpetrated  in  the  oil  region  and  created  a  sensation. 
Rewards  of  $30,000  were  offered  for  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  the  perpe- 
trators. Thus  stimulated  'he  chase  was  a  hot  one.  Detectives  were  not  long 
in  learning  that  the  robbery  had  been  planned  by  James  Saeger,  of  Saeger- 
town,  Pennsylvania,  an  educated  man  who  had  descended  from  affluence  to 
bankruptcy,  and  his  accom])lices  were  Eastern  criminals  employed  for  the 
purpose.  These  latter  were  a])prehended  and  convicted,  but  Saeger  disap- 
peared, leaving  no  trail.  It  was  not  until  1874  that  he  was  apprehended  in 
Denver,  Colorado,  where  he  was  arrested  by  local  detectives,  who  thought 
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'  the  big  reward  was  still  in   force.     Capt.   M.   R.   Rouse,  chief  of  jwlice  at 
riuisville.    was   notified   of  tlie   Saeger  arrest   and   communicated   with   thci 


Benningiliitff  fann'h 
Capt.    Ri>i 


then,  rcmiived  to  a  farm 


Mercer  County  Pennsylvania. 
\emor  John  V.  Hariranft  and 
Secretary  of  the  Commoiiwealh 
Matthew  Stanley  Quay,  and 
went  to  Denver.  Later,  Joseph 
Benninghoff,  the  eldest  son  of 
John,  also  went  to  Denver. 
The  Denver  authorities  cooled 
licrceplibly  when  they  learned 
tiiat  all  rewards  had  been  with- 
drawn, but  offered  to  deliver 
the  prisoner  in  Venango  Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania,  for  $2,000. 
Some  days  afterward  they  of- 
icred  a  settlement  on  behalf  of 
.-^iieger.  and  after  some  persua- 
sion. Benninghoff  accepted  it. 
The  sum  paid  was  small.  Sae- 
ger was  liberated  and  allowed 
to  return  to  his  ranch.  Such 
is  the  testimony  of  Capt 
I  Rouse,  though  many  sensational  and  false  stories  were  published  asserting 
I  that  Saeger  was  left  in  Denver  because  his  hundred  cowboys  threatened  ven- 
\  fcance.  \'o  Saeger  cowpuncher  was  in  Denver  during  the  detention  of  that 
t  gentleman  in  the  Arapahoe  County  jail. 

C.   V.   Culver,  mentioned   in  the  foregoing  item,  was  one  of  the  most 
'  brilliant   and  talented  men  attracted  hy  the  early  oil  development.     But  he 
lacked  caution.      He   plunged  into  the  bu.siness,  at   first  with  great  success, 
but  his  forward  vision  outran  his  judgment.     The  finn  of  Culver.  Penn  & 
Oi.  established  a  chain  of  State  banks,  the  chief  of  them  being  in  Oil  City 
and  Franklin,  and.  as  was  the  custom  of  the  lime,  issued  circulating  notes. 
Culver  promoted  the  Reno  Oil  Company  and  then  the  Reno  &  Pithole  Rail- 
road, commonly  kno\vn  as  the  Pithole  Road,  with  Gen.  A.  E.  Burnside  as 
1  chief  engineer.     In  the  meantime  Culver  had  been  elected  to  Congress  and 
was  quite  ihe  foremost  citizen  of  the  oil  region.     The  crash  came  in  1866. 
I  The  chain   of  banks   went   down,   the   wonderful   railroad   was  never  com- 
pleted, but  the  Farmers  Railroad  operated  the  portion  from  Rouseville  to 
Plumer  for  several  years.     Culver  rallied  and  became  an  active  man  of  af- 
fairs afterward,  but  was  regarded  as  a  visionary  and  was  never  again  a  lead- 
er.   About  a  year  before  his  death,  in  1908,  Mr.  Culver  told  me  in  the  new 
Capitol  at   Harrisburg,  an   incident  of  the  boom  times.     The   Senate  wing 
of  the  new  Capitol  covers  the  site  of  the  old  State  Treasury  building,  a  brick 
edifice  with  brick  floors.     In  1865  Mr.  Culver  visited  there  for  the  purpose 
of  depositing  nearly  a  f|uarter  of  a  million  dollars  worth  of  securities  as  a 
,  basis  for  new  circulating  notes  of  his  banks.     He  found  the  only  depository 
(  an  old  fashioned  safe,   locked  with   a  key,   and   declined  to  entrust   his  sc- 
\  curilies  to  it.     He  went  to  Philadelphia,  purchased  a  "burglar  proof"  safe. 
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witli  amibinaiion  lock.  siii])i)e(I  it  to  the  Stale  Treasury,  and  later  deposited 
his  securities  therein.  Tliat  was  tlie  lir.st  modern  safe  owned  1)\  the  Stale, 
and  Mr.  Culver  waited  two  or  three  years  before  the  Legislature  made  an 
appropriation  to  reinihiirse  liini  for  his  outlay. 

William  H.  .\bhott.  the  first  man  to  hrinjf  and  invest  outside  capita!  iu 
the  oi!  regiim.  alter  the  Drake  well  was  completed,  also  met  with  rever.ses 
in  husiness  and  died  ]>oor.  He  arrived  on  Oil  Creek  in  February.  r86o.  and 
]»aid  William  IJanisdall  Sio.ooo  for  one-half  of  a  (juarter  interest  in  the 
first  well  drilled  in  the  region,  after  the  Drake  welt  Ijegan  ])rodiicing  oil. 
l-'rom  tliat  tiii;c  until  1X7-.  .\bbott  was  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ]»etrolcuni  industry,  lie  was  tarjjely  iniereste<l  in  the  shipment 
of  oil.  and  was  one  of  tiie  owners  of  a  system  of  pipe  lines  that  trans|>orted 
ilic  ^'reater  hulk  of  crude  iR-tmleuni  from  the  wells  in  the  Oil  Creek  and 
rpper  Allegheny  River  region.  During  the  lK;st  years  of  his  business  ca- 
reer, he  boiiglu  largo  i|uantiiies  of  oil  u]>  and  down  Oil  Creek.  .-\t  one 
pcriiid  in  tlmse  tr.'m>aciiou>.  no  certificates  of  account  were  passeil.  The 
simple  "]>roinise"  lo  pay  was 
as  sacredly  kept  by  those  par- 
ties to  the  deal  as  though  the\' 
ha<l  been  sealed  under  bond. 
Ot!  one  occasion  Mr.  Abbott 
bought  ro.ooti  barrels  of  oil  at 
?4.<x.>  a  barrel,  wiiile  sitting 
upon  his  horse  mitlwav  in  Oil 
Creek  below  Tarr  Fanii.  This 
ptuTh.tsc  was  made  by  word  of 
ntiiutii  an<i  the  contract  was 
carefully  ii.pudaied.  He  also 
helped  iiuild  the  first  oil  refin- 
ery in  the  ( )il  Cri*ek  region. 
This  structure  was  located  on 
the  Parker  farm,  a  short  (lis- 
rcAuiN';  .-111-  <iu    ON  1  vmi.is  i.\  i-ovf-t         tauce  below  Titusville.     It  was 

'  " budt  in  iWc.     Mr,  Abbott  also 

helped  found  a  bank  in  Titus- 
ville. While  he  was  at  the  ^^eiiitli  of  iiis  business  success,  he  helped  others 
accumulate  fortunes,  yet,  when  he  died,  every  dollar  that  he  iK>ssessed  had 
gone  to  tlie  bankrn]it's  account.  He  was  a  good  man  in  the  comntunity  where 
he  lived,  and  the  niaelstnim  of  business  failure,  whicii  overtook  him.  was 
deeply  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him.  It  was  with  Mr.  Abbott  that  John  D. 
.\rclilxild  started  in  the  business  and  but  for  the  latter  Mr.  Abbott  might 
have  ended  his  days  in  extreme  jMiverty. 

Henry  Harley  was  still  another  of  the  early  oil  region  oil  men.  who 
became  a  lea<liiig  factor  in  the  transportation  of  petroleum  from  the  wells 
to  market.  In  1866,  he  built  a  pijK;  line  from  the  Benninghoff  Run  oil  field 
to  Shaffer,  ami  from  that  time  until  the  failure  of  the  Pennsylvania  Trans- 
l>ortation  Coni])any  in  1S77.  he  unwed  upon  the  high  crest  of  business  suc- 
cess. In  tiie  early  days  he  joined  his  Benninghoff  pipe  line  with  William 
H.  Abbott's,  which  conveyed  oil  from  Pithole  to  Milter  Farm,  and  together 
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they  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Transportation  Company.  But 
the  exhausting  of  the  oil  wells  in  the  Oil  Creek  region,  and  the  discovery  of 
richer  fields  in  the  lower  Allegheny  River  district,  brought  disaster  to  the 
transportation  company,  and  Harley  died  poor. 

Among  the  men  of  inventive  talent  who  early  became  residents  of  the 
petroleum  producing  country,  was  Peter  C.  Heinz.  His  former  place  of 
abode  was  Buflfalo,  N.  Y.,  whence  he  went  to  Pioneer,  Pa.,  in  April, 
1863.  He  first  found  employment  in  the  oil  region  as  a  master  mechanic 
of  oil  well  machinery  belonging  to  the  Hibbard  Oil  Company,  then  located 
on  the  Upper  McElheny  or  Funk  farm,  upon  which  was  built  the  village 
of  Funkville.  In  the  following  September  Mr.  Heinz  left  the  Hibbard  com- 
pany, and,  joining  partnership  with  Mark  Sanborn,  established  a  machine 
shop  at  Pioneer.  A  year  later  he  purchased  the  interest  owned  by  Sanborn 
and  assumed  full  proprietorship  of  the  business.  He  was  a  very  useful 
man  to  the  oil  producers  of  those  days.  He  mended  their  engines,  drilling 
tools,  boilers,  cut  and  fitted  pii)e,  and  did  many  other  useful  things  about  oil 
wells.  On  one  occasion  he  prevented  a  great  conflagration  on  Pioneer  Run. 
The  moment  he  saw  the  fire  start  among  the  wells,  and  the  oil  on  fire  began 
running  down  stream,  he,  with  the  help  of  others,  who  were  near  by,  began 
to  throw  a  dam  across  the  waterway.  Near  the  bottom  of  this  dam  he  in- 
serted four  lines  of  four  and  five  inch  casing,  and  when  the  blazing  mass 
came  against  the  obstruction,  the  fire  on  top  was  stopped,  while  the  oil 
poured  through  the  pipes  and  was  caught  below.  This  act  saved  12,000 
barrels  of  oil  in  tanks  near  where  the  run  joins  the  creek.  In  consideration 
of  this  prompt  act,  one  owner  of  the  oil  gave  him  $23.  Mr.  Heinz  was  the 
first  to  pump  water  through  a  pipe  t(^  the  toj)  of  the  hill  at  Pioneer.  He  did  the 
work  with  a  force  pump  which  he  bought  from  Samuel  Van  Syckel,  who  laid 
the  pipe  line  from  Pithole  to  Miller  Farm.  Mr.  Heinz  was  also  the  first  to 
put  a  rotary  pump  on  a  well  in  the  region,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  oil  and  gas  flow.  This  experiment  was  tried  at  the  Dean  well  on  Pio- 
neer Run.  He  invented  the  first  "water  packer,"  used  on  casing,  for  shut- 
ting off  the  surface  water  in  wells,  and  introduced  it  in  the  latter  j)art  ot 
1867  and  early  months  of  i868.  Later  he  invented  a  hydraulic  steam  gauge, 
which  is  a  useful  device.  All  old  time  oil  drillers  remember  the  sand  pump 
invented  by  Bernard  Morahan.  The  first  one  of  these  pumps  was  made 
by  Mr.  Heinz,  in  his  .shop  at  Pioneer.  lie  also  made  the  first  Luther  patent 
tool  fishing  socket,  and  the  first  Innis  patented  sucker-rod  joints.  From 
1880  until  August,  1891,  he  was  master  mechanic  of  the  Tide- Water  Pipe 
Company.  He  then  accepted  the  position  of  master  mechanic  of  the  United 
States  Pipe  Line  Company.     He  died  at  Bradford,  Pa.,  about  1901. 

Another  of  the  useful  men  in  the  early  days  of  the  Oil  Creek  oil  region 
was  J.  H.  Luther,  who  had  his  machine  shoj),  blacksmith  shop,  and  residence 
at  Funkville,  which  lav  on  the  east  side  of  the  creek  from  Pioneer,  and  half 
a  mile  above  Petroleum  Center.  He  was  the  first  man  to  devote  his  entire 
energy  to  fishing  and  removing  drilling  tools  from  wells  where  such  things 
had  l>ecome  lost,  broken  or  stuck.  He  also  was  the  inventor  of  the  first 
slip-socket  for  catching  hold  and  jarring  loose  stuck  tools  in  drilling  wells. 
Along  with  this  patented  afi^air,  which  was  known  as  the  **Luther  Socket,'* 
he  designed  a  number  of  other  useful  devices  for  taking  lost  things  out  of 
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oil  wells.  These  were  rope-kiiives.  ro]>e-si  ickets.  horn  sockets,  j,'rab  sockets. 
.TTid  s]K'ars.  In  fact  everything  to  clear  wells  froin  ohstriietionf  were  in  Mr. 
J.iillier's  iii>ssessiun.  It  anything  happcncri  abont  a  (irtilinf;  well,  in  tho.'^e 
early  ilays.  that  could  not  Iw  remedied  by  ihe  drillers,  Luther  was  sent  lor, 
and  hi>i  knowledf^e  was  relied  on.  Sotnetiines  he  failed,  but  more  often  lie 
sniTeeded  in  ovcrconiinjj  the  dilVicnlly,  ami  work  proceeded.  Of  oom-se, 
sinrc  l.ntbcr's  day.  many  improvements  in  well  fishinj;'  tixils  liave  been 
inarlr,  yei  the  niechanical  principle,  npon  which  be  labored,  has  l>een  fol- 
Inwtil  bv  all  later  inventors.  In  iKCkj-'^o.  James  Ilardi.^on.  then  of  Sliam- 
bnr:4.  Iiriian  lidnnjj  willi  pole  t<i..U.  He,  however,  used  the  Luther  devices 
|o  an'ihiiilish  the  ends  ■>(  eNtractinj,'  stuck  and  lost  to.ils  in  wells.  Ilardison 
\u-iii  iM  ih,-  Calilurnia  oil  ricld>.  and.  fnmi  there  lo  seek  j^^ohl  in  an  oM 
I'l-rnvian  iiica  mine  in  Souili  .\inerica.  Sonielinie  laler  he  returned  Rast. 
and  \\;i-  enj;aj;ed  in  flexelopin^y'  oil  interests  in  the  Indiana  held.  Mr. 
Linb.T  rn.ncd  av\ay  fmrn  Imnkville  ii>  the  nrudf..rd  rei^ion  abnni  1S76,  and 
difil    in   ('lean,    .\.    >".      He   was  a   i;eniiis   wurthv   'if  niemory  in  connectioi! 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

RANDOM  INCIDENTS  OF  INTEREST. 

Without  overdrawing  the  tale  of  history,  tragedy,  comedy  and  melo- 
drama have  been  enacted  in  the  oil  fields  of  America.  They  have  mingled, 
sometimes,  in  inextricable  confusion,  making  a  panorama  of  life  unlike  that 
of  any  other  section  and  of  infiinite  variety  of  coloring.  When  Edwin  L. 
Drake  made  his  appearance  in  Titusville  to  drill  for  oil,  he  was  quite  gcn- 
erallv  shimned ;  bv  some  as  a  visionarv  fanatic  and  bv  others  as  an  adven- 
turer  not  to  be  trusted.  During  his  discouraging  struggle  to  get  the  first 
well  down  none  but  R.  D.  Fletcher  and  Peter  Wilson  were  really  friendly 
and  helpful.  Without  their  aid  it  is  doubtful  if  the  project  could  have  been 
carried  through.  But  when  he  achieved  success  there  were  many  to  take 
advantage  of  his  discovery.  Drake,  himself,  profited  little.  As  a  justice  of 
the  peace  and  land,  agent  he  accumulated  a  few  thousand  dollars  whicli  he 
lost  in  speculation  in  New  York  a  few  years  afterward.  He  was  reduced 
to  the  direst  poverty  by  illness  in  1869  when  his  condition  was  accidentally 
discovered  by  Zebulon  Martin,  of  Titusville,  <^n  a  visit  to  New  York.  Mr. 
Martin  gave  him  sufficient  to  relieve  the  immediate  stress,  and,  returning 
home,  called  a  public  meeting  to  devise  ways  and  means.  As  a  result  a  fund 
of  $4,833.50  was  immediately  subscribed  by  the  oilmen  of  tlie  region.  Henry 
H.  Rogers,  of  New  York,  contributed  secretly  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
family.  In  1873,  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  granted  an  annuity  of  $1,500 
and  as  Mr.  Rogers  continued  his  giving,  the  discoverer  of  oil  by  drilling  for 
it.  i)assed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  financial  security,  dying  on  Novem- 
l)er  8,   1880. 

David  Yanney  erected  the  first  big  steam  boiler  in  the  oil  regions,  and 
pum|>ed  wells  at  long  distances,  by  means  of  ])ipes,  through  which  steam 
was  conveyed  to  engines  that  propelled  walking-beams.  The  introduction 
of  this  economical  change  in  the  manner  of  pumping  wells,  was  brought  into 
practice  in  the  summer  of  1869.  Although  previously  there  had  been  a  few 
instances  where  two  engines  had  been  supplied  with  steam  from  one  boiler, 
yet  the  experiment  of  pumping  six  wells  with  one  boiler  .had  never  been 
tried.  Yanney  was  one  of  the  pioneer  operators  at  Petroleum  Center.  He 
made  considerable  money,  but  frecpient  losses  in  small  wells,  diminished  his 
*'pile.''  and  he  died  comparatively  poor,  in  Rochester,  X.  Y. 

In  1866.  they  had  a  banking  house  at  Petroleum  Center.  It  was  owned 
bv  A.  D.  Cotton  &  Co.  Shortlv  after  the  failure  of  Culver.  Penn  &  Co., 
which  occurred  March  2/.  1866,  the  Cotton  bank  closed  its  doors.  The 
afternoon  on  which  this  event  took  place,  a  man,  by  the  name  of  Bernard 
Hughes,  a  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  citizen,  was  in  the  bank  talking  to  the  cashier. 
He  had  just  deposited  a  draft  for  five  thousand  dollars.  He  was  not  aware 
that  the  bank  was  in  financial  trouble.  Suddenly,  an  individual,  who  had  a 
deposit  in  the  bank,  rushed  in,  revolver  in  hand,  and  demanded  his  money. 
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Pointing  the  weapon  at  Mr.  Cotton,  he  exclaimed  that  he  would  shoot  if 
the  cash  was  not  forthwith  paid  over.  Mr.  Hughes,  observing  the  critical 
predicament  of  the  banker,  resolutely  grabbed  the  intruder  with  the  **gun," 
and  hustled  him  into  the  street.  The  action  was  so  quickly  executed  that 
the  fellow  with  the  revolver  forgot  all  about  using  it.  Mr.  Hughes  then 
turned  and  induced  the  cashier  to  disgorge  $3,000,  the  amount  called  for 
by  the  draft,  which  he  had  deposited  only  a  few  minutes  previously.  He  got 
his  money  and  the  l)ank  passed  out  of  existence.  On  the  same  afternoon 
that  the  Cotton  bank  failed,  the  telegraph  oi)erator  at  Petroleum  Center 
played  a  winning  deal.  lie  received  the  dispatch  ordering  the  bank  to 
suspend  business.  Turning  tu  the  telegraph  company's  account  with  the 
bank,  he  made  out  the  bill,  presented  it,  got  his  money,  then  handed  the 
cashier  ihe  telegram  containing  the  order  to  close  the  bank. 

The  first  oil  cxcliangc.  or  place  for  buying  and  selling  crude  petroleum, 
other  than  at  the  wells,  was  in  a  car  set  apart  on  the  Farmers'  Railroad, 
which  ran  between  Oil  City  and  Petroleum  Center.  This  was  in  the  year 
1867.  The  railroad  comjKiny  attached  a  car  to  its  trains,  which  was  exclu- 
sively occupied  by  oil  men  going  up  or  down  the  creek.  Here,  while  the 
train  rattled  along  oxer  its  new  and  rough  roadl)ed.  the  oil  producers  busily 
engaged  in  (lisj)osing  of  their  oil  to  Jniyers,  who  represented  refining  and 
speculating  firms  at  a  distance — Pitts])urg,  Cleveland,  P]iiladel[)hia,  New 
York  and  IJoston.  This  mode  of  ])uvin<i*  and  sellinii*  oil  continued  for  several 
years  on  the  ( )il  Creek  road.  It  was  not  eliminated  even  after  the  founding 
of  the  first  oil  exchange  in  Oil  City.  December,  i86().  In  those  transactions 
there  were  no  m)veniinii-  rules  or  certificates  of  sale.  The  word  of  a  man 
was  considered  as  binding.  an<l  the  contracts  were  as  faithfully  carried  out 
as  though  there  were  three  witnesses  called  and  a  bond  signed. 

The  story  of  W  illiani  11.  Keed  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable.  He  had 
been  a  young  man  of  inventive  turn  in  Pittslmrg  i)rior  to  Drake's  discovery. 
He  was  early  in  the  oil  region  and  followed  its  fortunes  with  varying  suc- 
cess, lie  (lrille<l  a  dry  hole  in  the  corner  of  the  Rynd  farm,  on  Cherry  Run 
in  J863.  The  following  year  a  small  well  was  opened  down  the  run.  Reed 
located  a  second  well  \\\^'  nxis  from  the  lirst.  and  took  as  ])artners  Robert 
Criswell,  who  owned  three  acres  adjoining,  and  h'razier,  of  Pithole  fame. 
The  well  came  in  at  three  hundred  barrels  a  day.  Reed  sold  his  interest 
for  $200,000  after  he  had  taken  a  small  fortune  frr)m  the  oil.  Frazier 
drifted  into  the  wilderness  about  six  miles,  organized  the  United  States  Oil 
Company,  and  discovered  Pithole.  Criswell  was  one  of  the  best  known  oil 
producers  in  the  region.  Reed,  however,  had  devised  an  instrument  that 
was  said  by  his  friends  to  be  sensitive  to  the  presence  of  gold  at  several 
hundred  feet,  lie  went  luist  and  began  cruising  along  the  coast,  principally 
about  Long  Island,  supjxised  to  be  searching  for  lost  treasure.  One  day 
he  went  out  in  a  small  dory,  a  gale  came  uj)  and  Reed  was  seen  no  UK^re.  He 
was  an  odd  genius.  A  former  Pittsburg  friend  says  that  when  the  latter 
came  to  the  oil  country  after  the  close  of  the  war.  Reed  studitnisly  avoided 
him  and  gave  no  sign  of  recognition,  why  he  never  knew. 

Many  wells  were  located  in  the  early  days  with  the  aicl  of  the  "divining 
rod,''  and  the  time-honored  witch  hazel  twig.  Some  were  located  by  the 
spirits  of  the  departed.     The  most  notable  instance  of  '*^])iritism"  was  the  lo- 
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cation  of  the  Harmoniai  well,  near  Pleasantville,  by  Abrani  James,  a  devout 
believer.  He  was  driving;  from  Pithole  to  Titusville  with  two  friends  when 
the  "manifestation"  was  made.  At  a  point  about  a  mile  from  Pleasantville 
Mr.  James  leaped  from  the  carriage  and  ran  to  a  comer  of  a  field  on  the 
Porter  fann,  where  he  fell  in  a  sort  of  convulsion.  He  told  his  friends  he 
had  been  told  there  were  rivers  of  oil  under  the  spot,  which  he  marked. 
His  companions  were  not  impressed  and  hurried  him  back  to  the  carriage, 
which  proceeded  on  its  way.  Mr.  James,  however,  had  faith.  He  bor- 
rowed money  and  drilled  a  well  on  -the  indicated  sjwt.  It  came  in  on  Feb- 
niarj-  12.  1868,  at  130  barrels  a  day,  and  the  Pleasantville  pool  followed. 
Later  Mr.  James  located  a  well  for  Jonathan  Watson,  near  Titusville,  which 
was  drilled  to  a  record  <leplh  for  that  time  withom  finding  oil  or  gas.  In 
fact  the  absence  of  promising  sands  in  its  2,800  feet  of  hole  discouraged 
prospecting  to  the  nortli  and  west  from  that  point. 

One  of  the  things  that  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessetl 
it.  was  the  towing  of  oil  Itarges  prior  to  the  introiluction  of  pipe  lines.     The 


means  of  transportation  were  by  wagon  and  by  bi>at.  The  latter  were  run 
on  Oil  Creek  and  the  Allegheny  River.  They  were  floale<l  down  the  Creek 
by  means  of  natural  and  pond  freshets.  They  were  towed  up  again  by  horses. 
At  Tidioute  boats  were  towed  in  shallow  water  in  the  river.  The  horses 
towing  boats  were  not  driven  on  a  path  alongside,  as  in  the  case  of  canal 
boats,  but  waded  the  stream.  The  cruelty  of  this  traffic  was  awful  but  ne- 
cessity knows  no  law.  ]*>eijtiently  the  poor  animals,  cut  and  hrui.-^d  about 
the,  legs  by  shaqj  stones  or  thin  ice,  lay  down  and  gave  up  the  ghost  in 
transit.  More  frequently  they  survived  to  get  to  the  stable.  In  either  case 
not  much  sj-mirathy  or  ceremony  was  waste<l  on  them.  TJiey  were  per- 
mitted to  lie  where  they  fell  or  were  carted  to  some  convenient  resting  place 
as  near  as  possible.  The  result  ')f  tliis  and  other  unsanitary  practices  caused 
an  epidemic  of  typhoid  and  other  maladies  in  Oil  City  and  a  sanitary  bri- 
gade had  to  be  formed  to  cremate  carcasses.  It  also  conii>elled  a  general 
cleaning  of  premises.  Like  other  volunteer  vigilance  committees,  this  one 
was  not  gentle  in  enforcing  its  mandates,  but  it  was  energetic  and  put  an 
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end,  once  for  all,  to  that  sort  of  unsanitary  practice.  In  winter  the  thin  ice 
cut  the  horses  horribly.  It  was  not  uncommon  either  between  Tid- 
ioute  and  Irvineton,  or  along  Oil  Creek  to  see  the  water  run  red  with  their 
blood.  Pipe  lines  were  not  only  an  economy  and  convenience,  but  they  put 
an  end  to  the  most  inhuman  practices  known  in  the  history  of  oil.  It  was  not 
because  the  drivers  desired  to  be  cruel,  but  because  there  was  no  choice  in 
face  i)i  the  demand  for  transport  and  S])eed.  The  cruelty  was  an  incideni, 
as  the  killing  is  in  war.  to  greater  things. 

Samuel  S.  l^^ertig,  one  among  the  many  pioneer  oil  well  drillers  of  the 
Oil  Creek  region,  helped  develop  some  of  the  greater  fields  of  the  famou-j 
valley.  In  January,  1862,  he  began  work  on  the  Sherman  Flats,  seven 
miles  below  Titusville.  Some  of  his  lirst  experience  was  with  the  ^'spring 
pole,"  known,  in  tliose  early  days,  as  the  "Hickory  or  Hemlock  Engine.'' 
This  name  was  given  the  apparatus  because  the  j)ole  used  was  a  small  hick- 
orv  or  hemlock  tree.  He  drilled  the  Sherman  well,  i.ooo  barrels,  on  the 
'Sherman  Mats,  in  i86j,  and  the  Caldwell  well,  800  barrels,  and  Noble  and 
Delamater  well,  l-'arel  farm,  3,000  l)arrels,  directly  opposite,  on  the  east  side 
of  Oil  Creek,  in  1863.  In  the  beginning  of  his  oil  days,  Mr.  Fertig  always 
t')ok  an  eighth  working  interest  in  tlie  well  he  drilled,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, he  was  lucky  in  striking  thousand  barrel  gushers.  The  great  era 
of  sj)eculation  in  oil  well  shares,  oil  stocks  and  oil  com])anics,  took  its  rise 
in  186^,  culminating  two  vears  later  in  the  burst  of  the  bubble. 

One  day,  in  the  summer  of  i8C)3,  a  party  of  men,  representing  themselves 
as  a  Boston  com])any.  met  Mr.  l^'ertig  on  the  street  in  Titusville,  and  said 
they  desired  to  buy  some  oil  ])r()(lucti()n.  They  asked  Mr.  I^^ertig  if  he  had 
any  to  sell,  lie  answered,  **^'es.  an  eighth  in  a  well  on  the  Story  farm, 
which  is  ])ro(lucing."  Asked  how  much  he  would  take  for  it,  he  replied 
that  he  would  sell  the  eighth  for  $iC>,oc)0.  The  Boston  parties  said  they 
would  take  it.  Mr.  r'ertig  then  went  to  his  office,  in  a  building  near  the 
corner  of  Sj)ring  and  I-'ranklin  Streets,  and  there  wrote  a  bill  of  sale,  using 
language  something  similar  to  the   following: 

**lM)r.  and  in  consideration  of  $iC),ooo,  in  hand  ])aid.  I.  the  under- 
signed, do  hereby   sell   to  said    Boston  Oil  C'ompany,   one-eighth   interest   in 

Well   Xo.  ,  Story,  or  Columbia   farm,  subject  to  the  ])rovisions  of  the 

lease  governing  oi)erations  at  the  well.'* 

Having  com])lete(l  the  bill  of  sale  he  went  to  the  iK^^tel  where  the  parties 
had  headquarters,  and  said : 

"(ientlemen,  here  is  your  bill  of  sale." 

They  read  the  document  over,  then  remarked: 

"Our  lawyer,  here,  has  drawn  a  contract,  which  we  desire  you  to  sign." 

l^'ertig,  Ui}i  being  a  lawyer,  and  not  familiar  with  long  drawn  out  MasS: 
achusetts  legal  documents,  after  listening  to  its  reading,  decided  that  the  ex- 
pressed terms  of  the  agreement  were  so  complicated  and  wordy  in  language, 
he  could  not  sign  it.  Sf).  having  announced  his  decision,  he.  at  the  same 
time,  ])re.sented  his  j)a])er  to  the  spokesman  of  the  party,  saying: 

**This  is  my  contract,  or  bill  of  sale.  This  is  our  way  of  transferring 
oil  property  here  in  the  oil  region.  We  have  no  other  legal  form.  Do  you 
want  the  well  down  at  Story  farm?  If  so,  sign  the  agreement  which  I  now 
present." 
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"Xo."  they  replied,  "we  do  not  want  it." 

'■\'ery  well."  responded  the  oil  man. 

Going  out  upon  the  street,  a  stranjrer  accosted  him  with  the  remark: 

"Mr.  Fertig.  I  am  directed  tn  see  ymi  I'li  a  matter  of  hiisiiies-;.  Haw 
you  any  oil  production  that  vitu  will  sell?  " 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Fertijj.  "I  liave  an  eighth  in  a  pn'diicinj;  well  on 
the  Story  fami." 


PROSPECTi: 


"How  much  do  you  want  for  it?"  inijuired  tlie  straiit^cr. 

"Twenty  thousand  dollars."  said  Fertig. 

"I'll  take  it,"  was  the  ijuick  response. 

In  not  to  e.Kceed  twenty  itiimites  Fertig  had  a  certified  bank  cJieck  for 
$20,000,  and  the  purchaser  of  the  well  interest  had  the  identical  piece  of 
paper,  excepting  the  change  of  the  name  of  buyer,  that  liad  been  utVercd  to 
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tlie  Boston  company.  Soon  after  consummating  the  deal  witli  the  stranger, 
Fertig  met  the  spokesman  of  the  Boston  party,  who  said : 

**Guess  we  will  take  that  oil  interest.  After  consultation,  our  party 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  the  best  move  we  could  make." 

**You  can't  have  it  now,"  replied  Fertig.  "I  have  just  sold  it  for 
$20,000." 

"But,  Mr.  Fertig,  we  want  that  interest."  continued  the  Boston  man. 
*'\\'onder  if  we  can  get  it — buy  it — from  the  man  to  whom  you  sold?" 

"I  do  not  know,"  said  Fertig.  "Perhaps  you  can.  If  I  can  find  the 
party.  I  will  see  what  can  be  done." 

In  the  course  of  an  hour,  he  met  the  man  who  had  bought  the  interest. 
He  seemed  to  be  laboring  under  a  heavy  load  of  disappointment.  This  was 
manifest  both  in  look  of  countenance  and  tone  of  voice.  As  soon  as  they 
began  conversation,  the  man  said: 

"Mr.  I^'ertig,  1  wish  you  would  take  that  pa|)er  back!  I  will  give  you 
$1,000  if  you  will  relieve  me  from  a  loss  which  I  can  ill  afford  at  present. 
The  party  for  whom  1  bought  the  interest  refuses  to  take  it  off  my  hands." 

"I  don't  know,"  rei)lie(l  Fertig.  "what  I  can  do.  I'll  see  if  I  can  help 
you." 

Leaving  the  (lisapj)ointe(l  man  in  the  street,  Fertig  went  in  search  of 
the  Boston  parly,  whom  he  found  at  the  hotel. 

"1  can  secure,  for  you,  that  interest  on  the  Story  farm,  if  you  want  it," 
said  Mr.  I'Vrtig.  accosting  his  man.  "The  party  to  whom  I  sold  is  willing 
to  part  with  the  holding.  ])rovi(ling  there  is  a  profit  in  the  deal  for  him." 

"How  much  does  the  gentleman  want  for  the  property?"  queried  the 
Boston  party. 

"Twenty-one  thousand  dollars,'"  replied  T'ertig. 

"We  will  take  it."  was  the  promj)t  answer. 

In  less  than  thirty  nn'nutes  this  last  deal  was  consummated.  During 
that  short  item  of  time,  the  proj)erty  was  transferred  to  the  Boston  Oil  Com- 
pany. hVrtig  paid  Sj  i  .000,  and  the  first  purchaser  had  received  back  his  full 
$20,000.  The  series  of  transactions  had  consumed  less  than  three  hours 
time.  There  were  many  other  and  larger  deals  put  through  in  less  time  and 
with  no  more  ceremonv. 

There  were  thieves  in  those  davs.  Toward  the  close  of  March,  1866, 
it  was  discovered  that  some  scamps  had  stolen  the  entire  drilling  apparatus 
from  the  Burtis  well,  on  Dawson  Run,  near  Pithole.  They  had  taken  en- 
gine, tools,  tubing,  engine  house,  derrick,  sampson  post,  and  everything  about 
tiie  premises  but  the  hole  in  the  ground.  A  similar  raid  was  made  on  Oil 
Creek  at  about  the  same  time,  but  a  quick  alarm  resulted  in  the  recovery  of 
the  property,  en  route  to  the  railroad  at  Union  City.  The  innocent  team- 
sters were  turned  back  with  their  loads,  but  the  rascals  who  had  employed 
them  were  not  caught. 

In  1866,  Oil  C'itv  was  the  scene  (^f  a  livelv  railroad  riot.  It  occurred 
during  the  building  of  the  Oil  City  &  Pithole  road.  The  Warren  &  Frank- 
lin Company  was  also  i)rojecting  a  road,  from  Irvineton  to  Oil  City,  cover- 
ing along  the  river  the  route  occupied  by  the  Pithole  grade.  When,  within 
the  bounds  of  Oil  City,  the  Warren  &  h^ranklin  Company  attempted  to  cover 
up  the  track  of  the  Oil  Citv  &  Pithole  road  as  fast  as  the  obstruction  could 
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be  cleared  away.  Finally,  Jacob  Shirk,  a  director  of  the  Pithole  line,  placed 
his  foot  upon  a  tie  which  one  of  the  Warren  workmen  tried  to  pull  off  his 
roadbed.  At  the  sainetinie  Shirk  drew  a  revolver.  This  action  still  further 
aroused  the  wrath  of  the  opposing  crew,  and  the  whole  gang^  made  a  rush 
at  Shirk.  One.  White,  the  leader  in  the  distur[>ance,  led  the  crowd,  shout- 
ing, "Kill  him!"  The  assaulting  aggregalion  was  so  great  that  Shirk  was 
compelled  to  rmi  to  save  his  life.  He  sought  refuge  in  his  own  residence. 
Previous  to  this  outbreak,  the  man  White  had  entered  into  a  cuntroversy 
with  the  burgess  of  the  town,  and  had  used  insulting  language,  defying  ar- 
rest.    L'lHin  getting  tidings  i>f  the  riot,  the  burgess,  having  an  understand- 


ing with  the  citizens  of  the  town  and  the  jwlice,  rang  the  police  bell,  calling 
them  to  assemble  to  quiet  the  di.sturbance.  They  went  to  the  protection  of 
Shirk,  dispersing  the  mob.  The  burgess  then  issued  a  warrant  for  the  ar- 
rest of  White,  whom  he  lodged  in  the  lockup,  and,  later,  sent  to  jail  at 
Franklin.  The  Oil  City  &  Pithole  Company  continued  work  and  completed 
the  road  to  the  end  of  the  line.  But  a  decisison  of  the  State  Supreme  Court, 
afterwards,  took  the  ioa<i  and  roadbed  away  from  the  Oil  City  &  Pithole 
Company  and  awarded  it  to  the  Warren  &  Franklin  Company.  This  decision 
was  made  because  it  was  claimed  that  the  Oil  City  &  Pithole  road  had  no 
l^^l  right  to  occupy  the  route  along  which  it  was  built.  Its  charter  right 
was  derived  from  an  old  Act  of  the  Legislature,  designated  as  the  "Clarion 
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County  Railroad  Charter,''  granting  privilege  to  build  roads  not  to  exceed 
twenty  miles  in  length.  This  was  not  the  famous  Reno  &  Pithole  railroad 
that  went  over  the  hills  and  up  Cherry  Run  to  the  famous  city. 

Of  the  many  who  made  great  fortunes  from  oil  in  the  early  days,  only 
a  few  retained  their  winnings.  The  majority  let  the  money  go  as  easily  as 
it  came,  and  some  were  extremely  careless  with  it. 

The  Jack  Brown  &  Ring  well,  at  Shamburg,  wa^^  struck  November, 
1867.  It  flowed  300  barrels  a  day  and  was  the  great  leader  that  opened 
up  the  prolific  Shamburg  iield.  In  the  following  year  oil  sold  for  from  $3 
to  $3  a  barrel.  This  well  alone  yielded  fortunes  to  its  owners.  At  the  time 
the  well  was  making  its  best  production.  Brown  had  a  small  shanty  near  the 
well,  where  he  slept.  As  he  was  without  a  safe  in  which  to  keep  his  money 
he  stored  it  in  the  loft  of  his  shanty.  In  those  days  many  oil  buyers  carried 
currency  with  them  lo  pay  for  what  j)etroleum  they  purchased.  As  fast  as 
the  money  was  received  I>rown  pushed  a  board  aside  in  the  loft  of  his  shanty 
and  tossed  u])  the  packages  (^f  "greenbacks."  He  then  replaced  the  board 
and  j)rocee(led  to  attend  to  affairs  about  the  well.  This  carelessness  went 
on  until  one  day  he  had  the  sum  of  vS4C),ooo  lying  lot)sely  strewn  about  that 
shanty  loft.  Ring,  the  partner  of  Brown,  spent  his  fortune  and  died  in  Den- 
ver. Colorado,  while  the  last  known  of  jack  Brown,  it  was  said  he  was  in  the 
l^^ar  West  running-  a  threshing"  machine  in  wheat  fields.  \\'illiam  G.  Fee 
struck  the  l^'ee  flowing  well,  located  but  a  few  rods  from  the  Jack  Brown  & 
Ring  well,  at  Shanibtirg,  January  i.  1S68.  The  well  flowed  nearly  400  bar- 
rels a  (lav.  Later — in  the  earlv  summer  following — another  newlv  drilled 
well,  on  the  same  lease,  flowed  a  thousand  barrels,  b'ortune  by  thousands 
of  dollars  a  day,  rolled  tinder  his  grasp,  'fhe  lucky  owner  was  in  high  fea- 
ther. He  seemed  to  labor  under  the  impression  that  there  would  be  no  end 
to  his  income.  But  the  time  came.  His  wells  dried  u]).  he  moved  on  with 
the  tide  of  oil  men  to  newer  fields.  His  fortune  dwindled  awav  and  he 
finally  became  j)oor. 

Manv  things,  which  did  not  occtir  in  the  earlv  davs  of  oil  in  the  Oil 
Creek  region,  have  crei)t  into  history  branded  as  truth.  One  (^f  these  is  the 
story  that  a  well  in  the  Pithole  region,  owned  by  J.  Wilkes  Booth,  the 
as.^^assin  of  President  Lincoln,  was  struck  by  lightning  on  the  night  of  April 
14,  1863.     It  is  a  pretty  tale,  but  it  is  not  true. 

J.  Wilkes  Booth  did  appear  in  the  oil  region  in  1S64,  and  become  inter- 
ested in  some  oil  well  property.  His  first  ventures,  it  is  related,  were  in  the 
vicinity  of  Franklin,  where  he  resided  for  several  months,  on  the  Allegheny 
River.  The  wells  there  drilled,  although  small  in  production,  were  profita- 
ble investments.  When  ])rospecting  for  oil  began  on  Pithole  Creek,  in  the 
latter  part  of  1864.  or,  rather,  the  location  of  leases.  Booth  became  a  partner 
in  a  piece  of  land  on  the  Morey  farm.  This  farm  adjoined  what  afterwards 
became  the  celebrated  Hr.)lmden  farm, and  proved  to  be  one  of  the  richer 
oil  properties  in  the  Pithole  region.  The  first  well  in  that  vicinity,  struck 
January  8,  1865,  on  the  'fhomas  Holmden  farm,  was  the  'Trazier/'  owned 
by  the  United  States  Petroleum  Com])any.  The  next  wells  to  produce  oil 
in  that  locality  were  the  Twin  wells,  Xos.  i  and  2,  completed  on  the  i6th 
and  19th  of  June,  following  the  ''P>azier."  Hence  there  was  no  well  on  the 
Booth  lease  on  April  14th,  date  of  the  tragedy  at  Washington.     However, 
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a  well  was  commenced  on  the  lease  in  which  Booth  once  held  an  interest, 
but  it  was  never  finished.  A  set  of  tools  were  lost  in  it,  while  drilling,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  get  them  out.  But  another  well  was  drilled  near  by, 
on  the  same  lease,  which  proved  a  good  producer.  In  the  estimation  of  thos^* 
people  who  were  not  acquainted  with  the  facts  in  the  matter  it,  without 
question,  was  this  latter  well  that  became  connected  with  the  Booth  legend, 
but  it  was  not  there  in  April,  1865.  The  well  or  wells,  whatever  number 
were  on  the  lease,  were  either  owned,  or  else  under  control  of  one  Mr. 
Hooper,  whose  home  was  in  Erie  City,  Pa.  During  his  absence  William 
Harmon,  a  pumper,  had  charge  of  the  wells,  and  he  was  familiar  with  all 
the  changes  upon  the  Booth  lease.  Xo  well  had  been  completed  on  that 
piece  of  ground  until  long  after  April  T4tli,  1863,  and  the  death  of  Booth, 
as  well  as  his  victim. 

In  the  early  days  of  Pithole  tliere  was  a  movement  for  intellectual  cul- 
ture and  amusement.  A  lecture  course  was  decided  on  and  the  first  selection 
was  A.  M.  Griswold.  known  as  the  "P'at  Contributor,''  c\nd  '^Hunkidori." 
He  was  sent  an  offer  and  in  due  time  he  came.  Tlie  sun  obscured  itself  be- 
hind the  Western  hills — the  evening"  set  in.  'Die  hall  or  room  in  which  he 
was  to  speak,  was  a  hastily  improvised  affair — not  yet  finished  by  the  car- 
|)enters.  The  seats  were  planks  laid  upon  blocks,  and  the  platform,  upon 
which  the  orator  was  to  stand,  was  likewise  a  hastily  constructed  affair. 
However,  the  place  was  packed  with  auditors.  At  the  proper  moment  the 
speaker  appeared  and  announced  that  his  subject  would  be  the  ^'American 
Indian.''  Then  he  launched  into  the  subject,  filling  every  sentence  with  the 
keenest  kind  of  humor.  Of  course  the  audience  traversed  the  ground 
of  his  lecture  with  him,  enjoying  the  satire  in  the  happiest  of  moods. 
At  short  intervals,  roars  of  laughter  and  loud  applause  echoed  from  the  hall. 
It  was  an  occasion  t(^  be  remembered.  At  length  the  entertainer  closed  his 
address  with  words  extolling  the  beauty  of  the  town,  the  magnificence  of 
her  oil  wells,  and  thanking  the  audience  for  the  generous  welcome  extended 
him  by  Pitholeans  in  general.  The  peo])le  de])arted,  and  when  Griswold  went 
to  look  for  his  hat  it  was  gone.  The  '* Forty  Thieves"  were  about.  One  of 
them  had  purloined  the  headgear,  and  it  could  not  be  found.  The  loss  of 
the  hat  was  no  sooner  discovered  than  somebody  reported  that  the  door- 
keeper had  decamped  from  the  town,  carrying  away  the  receijHs  of  the  even- 
ing, amounting  to  several  hundred  dollars.  The  lecturer  was  indeed  in  a 
sore  plight.  Hat  gcMie.  and  he  had  incurred  an  expense  of  S8.  What  fur- 
ther added  to  his  embarrassment  he  had  not  a  cent  to  settle  the  bill.  At  th's 
moment  of  Griswold's  unhappy  state  of  nn'nd,  he  was  surrounded  by  a  num- 
l)er  of  the  committee,  who  had  arranged  the  lecture,  and  for  two  days  and 
nights  he  was  kept  in  such  a  state  of  hilarity  that  his  troubles  were  forgot- 
ten. At  last  his  hat  was  found  and  returned.  Then,. in  a  sly  manner,  a  great 
roll  of  "greenbacks"  were  slipped  into  his  pocket.  All  the  bills  were  settled 
by  the  committee  and  the  famous  **Fat  Contributor"  de])arted  carrying  away 
$250,  the  proceeds  of  the  lecture.  He  never  forgot  Pithole  City  while  he 
lived. 

Patrick  Tiernan  was  one  who  caught  that  *'tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
that,  taken  at  its  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune  and  to  fame."  He  was  a  figure 
of  some  prominence  in  the  second  decade  of  the  oil  industry.     His  greatest 
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triumph  was  in  the  ^'foreign  refined  corner,"  manipulated  in  Europe  in  1876. 
The  break  that  followed  carried  down  George  V.  Forman  and  Major  Henry 
Wetter,  the  latter  being  at  that  time  the  largest  individual  producer  of  pe- 
troleum in  the  world.  Forman  recouped  his  fortunes,  but  Major  Wetter 
never  did.  Tiernan  fell  into  dissolute  and  shiftless  ways,  became  a  "hanger 
on"  around  the  Oil  City  Oil  Exchange,  and  died  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighties  in  extreme  poverty.  His  story  is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  the  petro- 
leum era.  The  reverse  of  this  picture  is  the  story  of  '*Spotty''  McBride,  of 
Butler.  For  years  he  worked  in  the  oil  country,  sometimes  on  the  verge  of 
poverty,  taking  interests  in  wells  that  always  came  in  dry.  He  helped  pay 
for  nine  of  these  in  succession.  Then  in  1905  he  leased  a  farm  about  a 
mile  out  of  P)Utler  in  what  was  supposed  to  be  dry  territory.  He  succeeded 
in  selling  several  interests  to  friends  and  got  a  well  down  to  the  fourth  sand. 
It  came  in  at  2,000  barrels  a  day.  McBride  sold  his  interest  for  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars.  The  company  that  bought  him  out  and  others  drilled 
all  around  that,  well,  but  no  more  gushers  were  obtained.  It  was  a  one  well 
pool,  but  a  fortune  for  the  plucky  and  lucky  McBride. 

Among  the  men.  during  the  first  two  years — 1860-1861 — of  wonderful 
discoveries  of  petroleum  in  the  valley  of  Oil  Creek,  who  amassed  large 
wealth,  was  X.  S.  Woodford.  In  his  early  life  he  was  a  resident  of  East 
Randolph,  X.  Y.,  wliere  lie  followed  the  pursuit  of  blacksmith.  But  some- 
time before  the  Drake  well  was  drilled  he  removed  to  the  borough  of  Titus- 
ville,  where  he  became  proj)rietor  of  the  Eagle  Hotel,  and  also  opened  and 
carried  on  the  business  of  blacksmitliing.  In  the  summer  of  1861  lie  became 
interested  in  an  oil  lease  on  the  Tarr  farm,  and  in  December  of  that  year, 
struck  the  \\'oo(lfor(l  well,  which  flowed  3,000  barrels  of  oil  a  day.  The 
Woodford  divided  honors  with  the  Phillips  well,  Xo.  2,  which  came  in  Sep- 
tember of  that  }ear.  4,000  barrels  a  day.  and  the  Emi)ire  at  2,500  barrels. 
These  wells  were  the  wonders  of  the  day  of  that  age.  The  flats,  between 
where  they  stood  and  the  swee])  of  Oil  Creek,  were  covered  with  tanks,  bar- 
rels and  oil,  in  p(Kjls,  upon  the  ground.  It  was  a  season  of  very  great  waste 
of  a  valuable  commodity.  \\'hile  at  Tarr  farm,  \\'oodford  owned  an  inter- 
est in  the  Eagle  well,  and  also  had  interests  in  the  Conewango  and  Ram  Cat 
wells  on  the  Columbia  farm  which  lay  opposite  the  1"arr  farm  on  the  west 
side  of  the  creek.  Woodford  made  a  fortune  from  his  oil  wells,  but,  like 
many  other  pioneers  in  the  business,  his  easily  accjuired  wealth  passed  be- 
tween his  fingers,  leaving  hardly  the  semblance  of  a  rub  against  them,  and 
he  became  a  poor  man.  Then  he  returned  to  his  old  trade — blacksmitliing — 
in  the  City  of  Jamestown,  X.  V.  There  he  remained  during  the  declining 
vears  of  his  life,  and  there  he  found  rest  in  the  tomb. 

One  of  the  greatest  oil  concerns  of  the  earliest  years  was  the  Hum- 
boldt Mining  and  Refining  Company.  Its  refinery  was  located  on  Cherry 
Run  about  three  miles  above  the  confluence  of  that  stream  and  Oil  Creek  at 
Rouseville.  Among  those  interested  were  J.  Xelson  Tappan,  of  New  York, 
and  J.  N.  Frazier,  of  Reed  well  fame  on  Cherry  Run  in  1864,  and  the  organ- 
izer of  the  United  States  Petroleum  Company,  that  opened  the  Pithole  field. 
The  Humboldt  had  some  producing  property,  but  its  great  achievement  was 
the  refinery  near  Plumer.  The  manager's  dwelling  still  stands  and  is  a  fine 
residence.     It  and  the  other  buildings  were  erected  regardless  of  expense, 
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some  distance  from  any  oil  production  and  three  miles  from  even  the  unre- 
liable water  transportation  of  Oil  Creek  pond  freshets.  The  first  ambitions 
attempt  at  pipe  line  building  was  by  the  Humboldt,  which  constructed  a 
two-inch  line  from  Tarr  farm  to  the  refinery  at  Plumer,  a  distance  of  two 
and  a  half  miles  across  the  hills.  The  Barrows  refinery  then  had  a  gravity 
line,  about  800  feet  long,  on  the  Tarr  farm.  The  Humlx)dlt  line  was  not 
a  success  as  the  pipe  would  not  hold  at  the  joints  under  ])ressure  of  the 
pumps.  However,  despite  the  handicap  of  hauling  crude  oil  in  barrels  for 
miles,  and  transporting  the  refined  product  in  the  same  way  four  miles  to 
the  Allegheny  River  and  the  same  distance  to  the  railroad  on  Oil  Creek,  the 
Humboldt  achieved  success.  Its  output  exceeded  100,000  gallons  a  month  in 
1863  and  was  greater  than  that  of  all  the  refineries  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  com- 
bined. In  1865,  when  the  Pithole  furore  brought  the  ill-fated  Reno  &  Pit- 
hole  railroad  into  being,  the  road  passed  the  Huinboldt  refinery  and  gave 
it  an  outlet  by  rail.  After  the  collapse  of  Culver,  Penn  &  Co.  the  Farmers 
Railroad  on  Oil  Creek  obtained  possession  of  and  operated  that  part  of  the 
Pithole  road  between  Rouseville  and  Plumer,  serving  the  Humboldt  and  a 
number  of  smaller  refineries  along  Cherry  Run.  The  Humboldt  finally  suc- 
cumbed to  circumstances.  Its  uneconomical  location  told  against  it  when 
the  export  business  developed  sharp  competition  and  transportation  became 
a  cost  factor  of  vital  importance.  It  went  down  along  with  its  smaller 
competitors  along  the  Cherry  Run  valley,  but  its  magnificence  will  not  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  knew  it  in  its  glory.  The  old  barrel  house  was  torn 
down  by  the  farm  owner  only  a  couple  of  years  ago. 

Dr.  A.  M.  Crawford,  who,  besides  being  a  physician,  was  a  furnace 
master  operating  a  charcoal  furnace  near  Emlenton,  Venango  County,  was 
chosen  by  President  Lincoln  to  be  the  American  consular  representative  in 
the  Netherlands.  He  was  nnich  interested  in  the  new  industry  that  had  been 
founded  in  his  home  county  before  he  started  for  his  foreign  post  and  by 
corres|)ondence  he  kept  in  touch  with  it.  In  Belgium  he  told  of  the  new 
discovery  and  some  merchants  became  interested.  As  a  result  the  first  order 
for  refined  petroleum  to  be  exported  was  sent  from  Antwerp  in  October, 
1861.  That  city  became  a  great  port  of  entry  for  American  petroleum  and 
is  yet  quoted  as  one  of  the  world's  markets.  Dr.  Crawford  after  his  return 
home,  had  the  pleasure  of  having  an  oil  development  on  his  furnace  tract, 
in  the  southern  end  of  Venango  County,  and  so  profited  from  the  industry 
to  which  he  rendered  so  great  a  service  as  to  start  its  export  trade.  He  lived 
the  life  of  a  cultured  gentleman,  at  the  site  of  the  old  furnace,  a  mile  or  so 
from  the  railroad  and  the  village  of  Emlenton.  until  near  the  close  of  the 
Nineteenth  Centurv. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

MEMORIALS  PAST  AXD   FUTURE. 

On  October  4,  1901,  a  beautiful  memorial  to  Edwin  Laurentine  Drake 
was  unveiled  by  the  school  children  of  Titusville,  in  W'oodlawn  Cemetery, 
of  that  city.  There  were  present  on  that  occasion  men  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  manv  of  whom  had  traveled  hundreds  of  miles  to  witness  the  cere- 
niony.  Mrs.  Edwin  L.  Drake,  widow  of  the  discoverer  of  oil,  w-as  the  guest 
of  the  city  of  Titusville  to  see  the  honor  paid  to  the  husband  whom  she  sup- 
ported in  the  poverty  following  his  reverses  of  fortune  and  illness.  But  the 
donor  of  the  monument  was  not  there  and  his  name  was  not  disclosed  to 
any.  Mr.  C.  X.  Payne,  who  acted  for  the  donor  in  presenting  the  memorial 
to  the  city,  simply  announced  that  the  giver  was  a  gentleman  who  had  ar- 
rived in  Titusville  by  stage  coach  from  Union  City,  precisely  forty  years 
previous  to  that  day,  who  had  ever  since  been  identified  with  the  petroleum 
industry,  that  he  had  also  provided  a  trust  fund  of  which  the  income  would 
be  paid  annually  for  the  care  of  the  ground  and  the  monument,  a  grateful 
remembrance  from  a  great  man.  A  blank  on  the  last  marble  panel  w^as  left 
on  which  to  engrave  the  name  of  the  donor  after  his  death.  Those  who 
now  visit  W'oodlawm  Cemetery  will  find  graven  tliere  tlie  name  of  Henry 
Huttleston  Rogers. 

The  completed  inscription  upon  the  monument  reads  as  follows: 

Col.    E.    L.    Drake,    born    at   GreenviUe,    N.    Y..    March    29, 
MDCCCXIX;    died   at    Bethlehem.    Pa.,   Nov.    8, 
MDCCCLXXX.     Founder  of  the  petro- 
leum   industry.      Friend   of   man. 

Called  by  circumstances  to  the  solution  of 
A  great  mining  problem. 
He    triumphantly    vindicated    American    skill    and 
Near  this  spot  laid  the  Founda- 
tion of  an  industry 

That  has  enriched  the  State, 

Benefited   mankind. 

Stimulated  the  mechanic  arts, 

Enlarged  the  pharmacopia 

And  has  attained  world-wide  proportions. 

He  sought   for  himself 

Not  wealth  nor  social  distinction, 

Content   to   let   others   follow   where   he   led, 

At   the   threshold   of  his   fame   he   retired. 

To  end  his  days  in  quieter  pursuits. 

His  highest  ambition 

The     successful     accomplishment     of     his     task, 

His  noble  victory  the  conquest  of  the  rock, 

Bequeathing  to  posterity  the  fruits  of 

His  labor  and  his  industry. 
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HIb  last  days  oppreBBsd  liy  IIIb — 

To  want  no  stranger — 

He  died  In  comparative  obscurity. 

This  monument  Is  erected   hy 

Henry   Huttleston   Rogers. 

1  grateful  recognition  and  remembrance. 


The  Drake  monument  itself  is  a  splendid  work  of  art,  allegorical  in 
character,  typifying  the  idea  of  primitive  man  wresting  from  the  earth  her 
secrets  and  gifts  wilh  all  the  energy,  deterniiiiatinn  and  vigor  possible  in  a 


^■i^^^      ^OHMSWiWH^fe^ 

^»  .  ..,^ilt        1 

r»^0^  :- 

representatii-m  nf  labor.  It  represents  the  principal  characteristics  which 
Colonel  Drake  exhibited  in  life — genins,  power  and  skill.  The  selection  of 
a  proper  design  for  the  work  was  left  in  the  hands  of  Architect  Charles 
Erigham.  of  Boston. 

The  type  of  the  monument  is  that  of  the  "Exedra."  so  frequently  found 
in  Green  and  Roman  architecture.  This,  in  its  simplest  form,  consisted  of  a 
stone  enclosure  wilh  seat  rectangidar  or  oval  in  shape  with  high  back  or  walls 
which  were  placed  by  the  roadside,  generally  in  close  proxitnity  to  some 
monument  or  tomb.     Many  of  the  highways  leading  from  the  great  cities 
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of  Greece  and  Rome  were  lined  on  eitlier  side  with  tombs  and  monuments 
and  interspersed  among  tliem  were  resting  places  of  this  character  for  the 
weary  tra\eler,  as  well  as  the  devout  mourner.  Stimetimes  tlie  monumenti 
themselves  were  combine*!  with  tin's  particular  tyi>e,  ami  this  had  led  to  a 
style  of  treatment  which  has  been  handed  down  to  modern  times.  Well 
known  e.xamples  of  this  interesting  class  of  ornamental  work  have  been 
executed  in  recent  years  in  Xew  York  City,  for  instance,  the  Hunt  Memorial 
on  Fifth  Avenue  and  Central  Park  and  the  h'arragut  Memonai  in  Madiso.i 
Sf|uare. 

In  this  i>articular  case  the  architect  has  conceived  the  idea  of  a  grand 
central  architectural  feature,  a  momnnent  in  itself  of  large  and  digiiifie<l 
proportions.  This  frontispiece  being  of  considerably  greater  altitude  than 
the  rest  and  containing  the  great  bronze  figure.  <lomiiiates  emphatically  the 
remainder  of  the  structure.  Tl  is  a  complete  classic  motive  in  itself,  consist- 
ing of  Greek  Ionic  columns  surmounted  by  a  harmonimis  entaltlature  and 
pediment  with  severely  simple,  but  elegant  decorations. 


Between  the  cohmnis  and  ftirming  the  central  figure,  is  a  deeply  re- 
cessed niche  in  which,  uptm  an  oval  pedestal,  stands  an  heroic  allegorical 
figure  in  bronze,  the  focus  of  the  entire  design. 

Upon  the  frieze  of  the  entablature  are  engra\ed  in  simple  letters, 
"DRAKE." 

This  monumental  feature  is  Hanked  on  either  side  by  the  exedra  proper, 
that  is.  massive  curbed  seats  in  stone  with  \ery  high  back  surmounted  by  a 
balustrade  perforated  in  Greek  ornamentation  and  terminated  at  either  end 
by  piers  on  which  have  been  sculptured  in  l)as  relief  two  allegorical  figures. 
The  pedestal  and  seats  of  the  exedra  are  raised  upon  a  broad  granite  plat- 
form, four  steps  in  height,  curved  to  graceful  lines  in  the  center,  and  the 
pedestal  itself  raised  still  futher  by  two  more  steps  so  that  from  any  pi>int  of 
view  in  front  the  complete  detail  of  all  parts  of  the  structure  can  readily 
he  seen. 

The  total  length  of  the  monument  is  alxmt  36  feet  over  all  and  the 
depth.  20  feet.  The  central  figure  is  about  10  feet  wide  and  rp  feet  in 
height  and  the  walls  of  the  exedra  an<l  Stelae  at  eitlier  end  are  about  10  feet 
in  height. 
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It  was  only  natural  that  the  architect  should  seek  to  have  alhed  with 

him  the  very  l)est  talent  in  the  treatment  r>f  tlie  sculptural  work  which  has 

always  been  an  important  part  of  the  conception  of  this  memorial  and  in 

order  to  accomplish  this  end,  with  the  consent  of  the  then  unknown  donor 

of  the  monument,  he  instituted  a  friendly  competition  between  two  eminent 

sculptors.    Mr.    Charles    Henry    Xiehaus    and 

^^^^^  M.  J.  Massey  rihind.  of  Xew  York,  the  result 

^^H^^^^  '>ein^  the  selection  of  the  design  of  Mr.  Nie- 

^^^^^^^L  haus  for  a  central  h^i-ure,  a^  well  as  his  sug- 

^^^^^^^H^  gesticins  for  the  has  reliefs  upon  the  stelae  at 

^  ^^^^^^1  cither  end   of  the   monnnient.   which   help   so 

',        'i^^^P  nuich  to  add  dignity  and  balance  to  the  whole. 

~     ^^^M  Ml'-  Xiehaus  pre.'^ented  the  idea  of  an  ath- 

^^^^m  't'lf  drilling  the  rock,  which,  to  the  eye  of  even 

^L  ^^HPI  the  casual  r)bserver.  is  sure  to  typify  energy, 

^^^^^^^^^M^^^^^        perscM-rance.  power  and  which  is  so  allegori- 

^b^^^^^^^H^^^^^^^k  the  great 

^^^^^^^^^K    ^^^^^v  seeks  to  per]>eiuate — the  drilling  of 

^^^^^^^^k    ^^^         the  the 

^^^^^^^^^BKk^^^  work,  which       of 

^^^^^^^^^  cuted   in   hniii;^e  and   was  the  result  of  more 

Ho.v  fjKiiitoi-  .-^  i-tii.-;\vi.-i  I  '''■"'  •'  y^'"''^  ciKistant  thought  and   labor  on 

the  jKiri  of  the  scul])tor. 
The  two  hgnre-  on  the  i)iers  at  either  end.  representing  grief  and  mem- 
ory, have  lieen  sailptmcil  in  the  solid  stone  from  plaster  models  made  by 
the  artist,  and  are  vigonjus  rcpnidnctions  of  the  models. 

L'pon  the  platform  at  the  time  of  the  unveiling  and  dedication  to  the 
left  of  the  s])eaker  of  the  <lav  were  seated  Mrs  Cc)ionel  E.  L.  Drake  and 
her  friends.  Mrs.  Charles  Kellogg,  Mrs.  Dr.  Cieorge  Moody  and  Mrs.  R.  D. 
Fletcher.  Ui>oii  the  right  hand  of  the  bronze  statue  were  those  who  took 
an  active  part  in  the  |>n>graninie.  Rev.  Samuel  Prather,  pastor  of  the  Titus- 
ville  M.  K.  Ciiiircli,  who  nfi'ercil  a  suitable  invocation.  Hon.  John  Dalzell, 
of  Pittsburg,  the  orator  of  the  ilay.  whose  atltlress.  dealing  as  it  does,  with 
lechmcal  and  hi.<torical  subjects,  ranks  among  the  higiiest  efforts  of  the 
kind,  C.  X.  Payne,  who  re])resenie<l  Mr.  Rogers,  the  then  unknown  donor 
of  the  memorial.  R.  1).  Fletcher,  perhaps  Colonel  Drake's  most  intimate 
friend  at  the  time  of  the  drilling  <A  the  Drake  well,  and  who,  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  cemetery,  presente<l  to  the  City  of  Titusville  the  deed  to  the 
cemetery  lot  upon  which  the  monument  is  located.  Mayor  J.  J.  McCriim, 
who,  in  behalf  of  the  City  of  Titusville.  accepted  the  <leed  and  monument 
from  Mr.  Payne.  an<l  Hon.  (ieorge  S.  Criswell,  judge  of  the  Court  of  Ve- 
nango County,  chairman  of  the  exercises  of  the  day.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting things  in  connection  with  the  dedication  of  the  monument  was  the 
reading  by  Judge  Criswell  of  a  letter  from  Dishop  Whitehead,  of  the  Pitts- 
burg Dioce.'^e  of  the  Protestant  l^piscojKil  Church,  expressing  regret  be- 
cause of  his  inability  to  l)e  present,  owing  to  the  fact  that  his  duties  required 
him  to  be  in  attendance  u|)on  the  triennial  convention  of  his  denomination  ar 
San  Francisco.     Said  Bishop  Whitehead,  writing  of  Colonel  Drake: 
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**I  have  the  record  of  well  nigh  fifty  occasions  when  I  administered  to 
him  holy  communion  in  his  sick  chamber.  In  my  mind  his  name  was  syn- 
onym for  patience,  resignation  and  trust  in  God,  such  as  I  have  never  seen 
excelled." 

The  inscription  as  it  appears  on  the  monument  was  adapted  from  a  tab- 
let prepared  by  Mr.  P.  C.  Boyle,  editor  in  chief  of  the  Oil  City  Derrick,  and 
selected  by  Mr.  Rogers: 

DRAKE. 

Founder  of  the  Oil  Industry, 

The  Friend  of   Man. 

History  and  Tradition  are  Explored  in   Vain   For  a 

Parallel  to  His  Genius. 
Jn   the    Annals   of    Mining    Discoveries    He 

Stands    Alone. 

A    Leader   in   Industrial    Invention    His 

Enterprise  Knew   no  Bounds. 

He  United  all  the  Qualities  Necessary  to  Compel 

Nature's  Secrets  and  Drew  from  the  Rock 

"Rivers    of   Oil." 

He  Achieved  for   Himself  Just   Fame   Without   Added 

Wealth  or  Reward. 
Called  by  Circumstances  to  the  Solution  of  a 

Great   Mining  Problem 

He   Triumphantly   Vindicated    American    Skill 

And   Near  This   Spot   Laid   the   Foundation 

Of   an   Industry    that 

Has  Enriched  the  State, 

Benefited  Mankind, 

Stimulated  Mechanic  Arts, 

Enlarged  me  Pharmacopia 

And   Has    Assumed   World-Wide   Proportions. 

He  Sought  for  Himself  Not  Wealth 

Nor    Social    Distinction. 

Content  to   Let   Others  Follow  Where   He   Led. 

At  the  Threshold  of  His  Fame  He  Retired, 

To  End  His  Days  in  Quieter  Pursuits. 

A   Spectacle  so  New  and  so  Sublime 

Was  Contemplated  with  the 

Profoundest  Admiration. 

And  the  name  DRAKE 

Adding  New   Lustre  to  American  Achievement, 

Resounded  to  the  Remotest   Regions 

of  the   Earth. 

His   Highest   Ambition 

The  Successful  Accomplishment  of  his  Task. 

His  Noblest  Victory  the  Conquest  of  the 

Rocks,    Bequeathing  to    Posterity   the 

Fruits  of    His     Labor     and     the 

Results     of     His      Ingenuity. 

He  Died  as  He  Lived,  in  Obscurity. 

His  Last  Days 

Oppressed  by  Ills.     To  Want  No   Stranger. 

This   Monument   is    Erected 

By 

Henry   Huttleston   Rogers, 

In     Grateful     Recognition     of     His     Eminent 

Services  In  Leading  the  Way  to  the 

Economic*  Production  of 

PETROLEUM. 

The  World's   Best  and  Cheapest  Source  of 

LIGHT. 
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Another  memorial  lias  been  proposed  to  commemorate  the  founding  of 
the  petroleum  industry.  It  is  to  be  erected  upon  the  site  of  the  Drake  well, 
which,  with  five  acres  of  ground,  has  been  presented  by  Mrs.  David  Emery, 
of  Titusville,  to  Canadohta  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
for  that  purpose.  The  ladies  of  the  Cliapter  have  been  endeavoring  for  some 
time  to  raise  a  fund  of  $100,000  to  build  the  monument,,  and  have  secured 
more  than  one-tenth  of  the  amount.  It  is  a  worthy  project.  This  proposed 
Petroleum  Memorial,  designed  by  a  well  known  architect  of  Boston,  is  of- 
ficiallv  described  as  follows : 

"The  monument  is  in  the  form  of  a  monolithic  Doric  shaft  bearing  aloft 
a  bronze  lantern  in  the  form  of  a  globe.  The  shaft  rests  upon  a  single  block 
of  stone,  upon  the  four  faces  of  which  are  bas  reliefs  symbolical  of  the  de- 
partments of  human  activity  which  have  been  most  affected  by  the  discov- 
ery of  oil — heat,  light,  power  and  locomotion.  The  base  rests  upon  a  stylo- 
bate  of  three  high  steps.  1lie  stylobate  is  in  the  center  of  a  paved  area  sur- 
rounded by  a  parapet  having  at  the  four  corners  salient  masses,  upon  the 
outer  surface  of  which  are  to  be  cut  inscriptions  telling  of  the  history  of 
the  discoverv  of  oil  bv  Colonel  Drake  and  of  the  evolution  of  the  industrv. 
The  whole  monument  is  to  be  raised  upon  a  sodded  plateau  and  is  to  be  ap- 
proached on  all   four  sides  l)y  flights  of  thirteen  steps. 

"The  dimensions  of  the  monument  are  as  follows:  Plateau,  94  feet 
square:  platform  at  parapet  line,  32  feet  square:  diameter  of  shaft,  5  feet 
6  inches:  pedestal,  S  feet  scjuare:  stylobate,  20  feet  scjuare;  height  of  plateau, 
8  feet:  height  of  monument,  53  feet:  total  height  of  monument  and  pla~ 
tcau,  61   feet. 

"The  location  of  the  old  Drake  well  is  on  a  sightly  spot  near  the  line 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  so  that  the  monument  when  completed  can 
be  viewed  by  all  travelers  between  Pittsburg  and  Buffalo." 

The  memorial  that  I  would  like  to  see  is  a  reproduction  in  imperishable 
material  of  the  original  Drake  well  and  its  Iniildings,  the  interior  to  be  fitted 
as  a  library  and  museum  and  the  toj)  of  the  derrick  beanng  aloft  a  kerosene 
torch,  which,  hand  in  hand  with  Libertv.  has  been  enliii^htenini^  the  world 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  There  might  be  gathered  the  oils  and  sands 
of  the  many  fields,  the  early  tools  used  and  many  articles  of  interest  that 
soon  will  otherwise  perish  and  pass  from  the  knowledge  of  men.  There 
should  be  kept  photographs  of  the  characteristic  scenes  of  the  oil  fields, 
the  older  views  being  already  linnted  in  number  and  hard  to  find.  The  his- 
tory of  the  oil  fields  ought  to  be  gathered  in  manuscripts,  newspaper  files, 
clii)pings — in  whatever  way  the  incidents  can  be  found  and  preserved.  The 
men  who  made  history  in  the  pioneer  oil  fields  are  rapidly  passing  to  that 
bourne  from  which  no  traveler  returns  and  unless  the  details  of  that  time 
are  soon  gathered  they  will  be  beyond  human  ken.  In  another  half  century 
there  will  be  few  who  will  be  fann'liar  with  the  processes  of  to-ckiy.  But  if  a 
memorial  in  the  form  of  a  historical  museinn  could  be  created  and  endowed 
the  interesting  record  could  be  kept  for  future  generations.  It  would  be- 
come the  mecca  for  petroleum  pilgrims  from  every  part  of  the  earth,  seeking 
information  concerning  the  beginnings  and  progress  of  a  tremendous  in- 
dustry. Only  recently  a  gentleman  from  Japan  called  upon  me  to  secure 
some  information  about  oil  in  Pennsylvania.     He  had  to  have  an  interpreter 
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along,  for  he  ^poke  no  Englisli.  He  was  a  weahliy  oil  producer  of  Xippon 
who  had  come  across  seas  to  view  the  cradle  ni  the  industry  in  which  he  was 
so  deeply  interested.  There  was  no  place  he  oidd  go  to  get  the  infonnaiioii 
he  desired,  save  a  busy  newspaper  iiffice.  where  eveii  courtesy  is  breatldess  and 
information  is  primed  from  day  tn  day.  not  always  wiili  due  regard  for  his- 
tor>'.  What  a  pleasure  it  would  have  t>een  to  that  Tapanese  gentleman  t") 
have  gone  tn  a  historical  museum  to  see  tiie  relics  uf  the  nlden  time  and  the 
pictures  of  clustering  tlerricks  and  tanks  where  there  are  none  i--  t>e  seen  now. 
Truly  this  great  industry  that  lias  d'>ne  S'l  nnich  t--  make  the  world  better 
and  brighter  is  worthy  rif  a  memorial  mu>tum  near  the  place  where  it  was 
bom.  One  hundred  tlmusantl  niijjhl  build  it  and  prmi'le  an  endowment 
sufficient  to  employ  an  intelligent  caretaker. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

SOME  FACTS  AXD  FIGURES. 

During  the  past  three  years  there  has  been  a  tremendous  petroleum  de- 
velopment in  Mexico.  The  first  successful  concern  in  that  Republic  was  the 
Mexican  Petroleum  Company,  a  California  corporation.  Its  initial  operation:. 
were  at  Ebano,  where  it  found  wells  that  produced  as  much  as  three  thousand 
barrels  daily.  Following"  this  success  there  sprang  up  a  number  of  companies, 
notably  the  Oil  Fields  of  Mexico  Company,  the  Pennsylvania  Oil  Company, 
and  the  S.  Pearsons  Sons'  Company.  1'he  lirst  named  developed  a  field  at 
Furbero,  the  second  started  a  well  near  1'ami)ic(),  which  was  accpiired  by  the 
Pearson  concern  just  before  completion.  When  brought  in  it  **blew  out," 
caught  fire  and  terrorized  the  country.  It  probably  produced  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  barrels  a  day  of  oil  and  the  fire  was  absolutely  beyond  con- 
trol. Xot  a  barrel  of  the  product  was  saved,  the  fire  continued  until  the  flow 
turned  from  oil  to  hot  salt  water,  which  continues  at  this  writing.  The  Pear- 
son Company  established  a  refinery  at  Minatitlan  and  began  a  development  in 
that  region  with  indifferent  success.  T.ater  it  engaged  in  a  war  to  control  the 
market  for  refined  oil  and  products  in  Mexico,  converting  its  properties  into 
the  Mexican  Aguila.  or  ** Mexican  Eagle"  Oil  Company.  1Miis  company  has 
found  enormous  crude  production  soutlnvest  of  Tampico,  having  one  well 
estimated  to  have  made  rocooo  barrels  in  a  day. 

Many  other  companies  are  now  prospecting  in  the  Mexican  Gulf  Coast 
region  and  the  production  is  already  more  than  the  total  consumption  of  that 
country.  The  oil  is  mainly  of  a  low  grade,  on  an  asphalt  base,  but  refiners 
have  devised  processes  by  which  they  extract  a  fair  percentage  of  illunn'nat- 
ing  and  lubricating  oils,  some  gasoline  and  a  good  cpiality  of  paving  as- 
phaltuni.  For  many  years  Mexico  was  a  good  market  for  American  oil,  de- 
spite a  heavy  duty  on  imports,  but  it  now  enters  the  list  of  petroleum  export- 
ing countries,  with  the  United  States  as  a  probable  market  for  a  part  of  its 
surplus.  Aside  from  the  Pearson  Company,  the  development  is  chiefly  being 
made  by  American  capital.  The  Mexican  production  already  exceeds  that  of 
Canada,  but  the  oil  is  not  quite  as  good  quality.  Each  of  those  two  countries 
maintains  a  high  tariff  on  petroleum,  while  the  United  States,  by  the  action 
of  the  Sixty-first  Congress,  admits  petroleum  and  its  products  absolutely  free. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  Mexican  oil  industry  is  of  peculiar  interest  to 
the  oil  producers  of  the  United  States.  The  total  production  of  that  country 
for  19 lo  was  approximately  6,000,000  barrels. 

There  will  be  a  good  market  in  Mexico  for  fuel  oil,  as  the  coal  of  that 
country  is  inferior  and  the  expense  of  importation  is  heavy.  The  residue, 
however,  after  taking  oflf  the  gasoline  and  the  best  of  the  illuminating 
grade,  will  be  better  fuel  than  the  crude.  This  will  make  the  lighter  deriva- 
tives practically  by-products  and  all  the  more  dangerous  in  competition  in 
foreign  markets.  Several  prominent  and  influential  Mexican  officials  are 
connected  with  the  Aginla  Company. 
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In  the  United  States  the  standard  measure  of  crude  oil  is  the  barrel  of 
forty-two  gallons.  In  the  early  days  of  the  industry  there  was  controversy 
over  the  measure.  This  occurred  when  the  production  had  increased  so  that 
sales  in  gallons  were  cumbersome.  The  barrel  of  forty-two  gallons  was 
adopte<l  by  mutual  agreement.  Refined  oil  is  sold  by  the  barrel  and  the  stand- 
ard is  fifty  gallons.  When  barrels  are  used  as  containers  tliey  vary  in  capac- 
ity, but  the  price  is  computed  by  the  gallon  for  actual  contents.  In  bulk  oil 
the  barrel  is  of  fifty  gallons.  Crude  oil  sold  in  1859  for  50  cents  and  refined 
for  one  dollar  a  gallon.  At  the  close  of  1910  refined  lamp  oil  sold  in  bulk  for 
e.-iport  at  3.90  cents  a  gallon,  crude  varying  from  one  cent  to  3.10  cents  a 
gallon  at  the  wells.  This,  in  one  sense,  measures  the  ]m)gress  of  the  industry 
during  little  more  than  half  a  century.  The  barrel  has  been  adopted  as  the 
unit  of  measure  for  crude  in  Canada  and  Mexico.  In  Russia  the  unit  is  the 
pood,  hut  large  ijuantities  are  measured  in  tons.  In  Roumania  and  in  Galicia 
the  unit  of  measurement  is  the  metric  ton.  This  latter  measure  is  being  quite 
generally  adopted  in  other  countries,  being  a])]tlied  in  Sumatra  and  Borneo 
by  the  companies  operating  there  and  in  Burma  by  the  Burma  Oil  Company. 


Tor  1910  tiic  total  production  of  petroleum  in  the  United  States  was 
approximately  ^14.000,000  barrels.  Tn  this  total  California  contributed  the 
vast  amount  of  77,697,568  barrels.  The  .Mid  Continent  region,  comprising 
Kansas.  Oklahoma,  Xorthern  Texas  and  Xortbern  Louisiana,  produced  a  to- 
tal of  59.03j.333  barrels.  The  regions  yiehling  Pemisylvania  grade  oil,  the 
liest  quality,  gave  a  total  of  26,557,079  barrels.  This  division  comprises 
Southern  New  York.  Western  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia  and  Southeastern 
and  Central  Ohio.  The  Trenton  Rock  fields  of  Xortliwestem  Ohio  and  In- 
diana produced  6.671,684  barrels.  Kentucky  yielded  only  473,526  barrels. 
Illinois,  the  newest  of  the  great  divisions,  had  a  total  output  of  32,984,736 
barrels.  The  Onlf  Coast  Region,  comprising  the  heavy  oil  districts  of  South- 
ern Texas  and  Southern  Louisiana,  had  a  prodiiction  of  10.823. 440  barrels. 
Fields  <)f  less  im]Kjrtance  in  Wyoming.  Utali,  Colorado  and  other  Stales  had 
a  total  of  347.000  barrels.  These  statistics  are  frotn  the  Oil  City  Derrick,  an 
accepted  authority.  The  |)etroleum  production  of  the  world  in  1909,  as  esti- 
mated by  Dr.  David  T.  i>ay.  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survev.  was 
slightly  in  excess  of  21)7.000.000  barrels,  and  it  is  believed  the  production  of 
the  United  States  in  1910  was  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total  ]»roduced  by  the 
world  for  that  vear. 
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The  latest  development  of  economic  importance  in  the  oil  fields  is  the 
recovery  of  gasoline  from  casing  head  gas.  In  other  words,  the  extraction  of 
the  volatile  fluid  from  the  natural  gas  as  it  comes  from  the  wells.  This  is 
accomplished  by  compression  and  refrigeration  and  in  territory  where  the 
wells  are  old  has  been  found  very  profitable.  Some  gas  has  yielded  as  much 
as  six  gallons  of  gasoline  to  the  thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas.  The  first  inti- 
mation that  this  might  be  done  came  from  the  use  of  the  vacuum  gas  pump 
on  wells  to  secure  a  better  supply  of  gas  for  the  operation  of  the  machinery. 
There  was  a  residue  of  gasoline  that  had  to  be  drained  away.  Gas  companies 
operating  compressors  to  facilitate  transportation  for  long  distances  found 
it  necessary  to  drain  the  lines  where  gasoline  collected.  The  first  attempt  at 
commercial  utilization  was  at  Titusville  about  1903.  It  proved  successful  on 
a  very  small  scale.  Next  it  was  adopted  by  William  Richards  at  Mayburg, 
in  Forest  County,  Pennsylvania.  This  plant  was  followed  by  several  in  the 
Bradford  field  in  the  same  year,  1906.  Then  a  larger  plant  was  established 
at  Bolivar,  in  the  Allegany  field  in  New  York.  By  1909  the  manufacturers 
of  gas  engines  had  their  attention  attracted  and  began  to  devise  machinery 
for  the  purpose.  As  an  industry  this  process  practically  dates  from  1910, 
when  several  manufacturers  had  entered  the  field  with  machinery. 

One  popular  type  of  compressor  is  direct  connected  to  an  internal  com- 
bustion gas  engine,  the  condensation  of  gasoline,  after  compression,  being 
accomplished  in  a  water  cooled  worm  of  pipe.  Anotlier  is  belt  geared,  gas 
engine  to  compressor,  and  utilizes  for  refrigeration  the  expansion  of  the  gas. 
There  are  other  types  using  ammonia  for  refrigeration  in  summer.  All  are 
fairly  effective  in  getting  the  desired  result.  Experiment  has  j^roven  that  the 
gasoline  is  simply  carried  in  solution  by  the  natural  gas,  usually  from  having 
been  in  contact  with  crude  petroleum,  and  the  best  results  have  been  obtained 
at  wells  where  the  vacuum  gas  pump  is  used,  the  yield  being  larger  to  the 
thousand  feet  of  gas.  Dry  gas  yields  very  little  gasoline  and  that  little,  se- 
cured by  extreme  pressure,  is  too  volatile  for  practical  purposes.  In  fact 
nearly  all  the  casing  head  gasoline  is  improved  by  mixing  with  distilled  ben- 
zine of  a  lower  gravity.  It  is  being  largely  used  for  propelling  automobiles 
and  may  prove  of  superior  value  for  aeroplanes,  having  little  tendency  to  car- 
bonize the  cylinders.  The  investment  in  gasoline  machinery,  for  the  recovery 
of  the  fluid  from  natural  gas,  has  reached  a  million  dollars  or  more  within  a 
year.  It  will  add  materially  to  the  profitable  life  of  the  old  wells  whose  pro- 
duction of  oil  has  fallen  so  low  that  it  hardly  pays  to  pump  them. 

For  many  years  after  the  discovery  of  petroleum  by  Drake  the  series  of 
naphthas  were  regarded  as  nearly  worthless.  Gasoline  was  permitted  to 
waste  on  the  ground.  As  much  as  possible  of  these  lighter  grades  were  run 
into  the  illuminating  oil,  making  the  fluid  dangerous  in  the  lamp.  Explo- 
sions became  so  frequent  that  laws  were  passed  prohibiting  the  sale  of  lamp 
oil  having  a  lower  flash  test  than  no  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Then  some  genius 
discovered  that  running  a  well  full  of  benzine,  or  naphtha,  would  cut  the  par- 
afline  that  gathered  on  the  producing  sand  and  interfered  with  production. 
It  was  so  cheap  that  it  was  largely  employed  for  this  purpose  until  the  pipe 
lines  refused  to  receive  oil  higher  than  50  degrees  gravity  and  the  ex- 
piration of  the  torpedo  patents  made  a  "shot''  of  nitro  glycerine  cheaper  than 
benzine  as  a  stimulant.  In  the  meantime  it  had  been  discovered  that  benzine 
was  a  good  cleaner  for  fabrics  and  a  trade  was  built  up  in  that  line.    From  the 
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internal  conibusiton  gas  engine  invented  in  Germany  the  transition  was  natu- 
ral to  the  use  of  naphtha  and  the  automobile  made  a  vast  market  for  the  light- 
est products  of  petroleum.  The  former  waste  series  has  become  the  most  valu- 
able product  of  distillation  and  the  illuminating  oils  are  no  longer  in  danger 
of  being  below  legal  standards  in  flash  and  burning  tests.  On  the  contrary 
it  is  profitable  for  the  refiners  to  redistil  to  obtain  every  vestige  of  the  volatile 
naphthas.  The  system  of  inspection  is  maintained  simply  because  it  affords 
lucrative  places  for  political  appointees.  It  is  no  longer  of  any  value  to  the 
public,  for  the  tests  take  no  account  of  any  quality  save  the  temperature  at 
which  the  fluid  will  flash  and  at  which  it  wmII  burn. 

In  recent  years  the  demand  for  gasoline  has  been  so  urgent  that  carg^s 
have  been  imported  from  the  East  Indies,  the  first  invasion  of  the  American 
markets  by  foreign  petroleum  products.  This  competition  will  become  in- 
creasingly irritating  to  the  American  producers  of  petroleum  as  the  output  of 
casing  head  gasoline  grows  and  seeks  a  market.  But  there  is  no  protection 
for  the  producer  save  that  of  price  and  ocean  freights.  It  is  believed  the  su- 
perior quality  of  the  casing  head  gasoline  will  enable  it  to  compete  with  that 
from  abroad,  but  this  is  not  certain.  A  part  of  the  petroleum  produced  in 
Sumatra  and  a  part  of  that  from  Roumania  is  very  rich  in  naphthas,  or,  as 
it  is  called  in  Euroj^e,  **m()tor  spirit.''  But  in  other  qualities  neither  is  quite 
equal  to  the  oil  from  the  original  American  fields  known  as  Pennsylvania 
grade.  Engines  are  being  built  that  will  run  on  refined  or  illuminating  oil 
and  even  on  crude  i>etroleuni,  but  for  many  pur]K)ses  these  cannot  compete 
with  the  gasoline  engine.  Automobiles  and  aeroplanes  in  particular  require 
the  highest  grade  of  gasoline. 

Oil  burning  steamships  are  becoming  common.  The  latest  types  of  naval 
vessels  are  oil  burners,  as  the  lighter  fuel  gives  them  a  larger  steaming  radius, 
with  greater  efficiency.  Internal  combustion  oil  burning  engines  are  com- 
manding attention  and  may  speedily  sui)ercede  the  plan  of  raising  steam  with 
fuel  oil.  The  efficiency  is  greater  by  twenty  per  cent.  In  former  years  it 
was  said  that  naval  supremacy  would  always  l)e  held  by  the  nations  having 
great  supplies  of  coal.  This  may  soon  l>e  changed  to  the  nations  having  big 
supplies  of  petroleum.  The  same  may  be  said  of  industrial  supremacy,  since 
petroleum  and  its  products  are  becoming  chief  factors  in  the  generation  of 
energy.  The  United  States  is  in  a  strong  position  in  any  case  as  it  has  now 
the  largest  supplies  in  the  world  of  both  coal  and  oil.  It  has  no  superior, 
either,  in  the  possession  of  water  powers  that  may  be  turned  to  account  in 
the  production  of  energy. 

Petroleum  has  far  outstripped  gold  in  the  value  of  its  annual  produc- 
tion in  California,  the  Golden  State.  This  has  been  within  the  years  of  the 
Twentieth  Century.  The  following  figures  show  approximately  the  produc- 
tion for  the  past  thirty-six  years.  The  total  up  to  and  including  1875  has 
been  estimated  at  175,000  barrels.  Since  then  the  estimated  output  is  given 
by  years : 
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Years. 

1876  ... 

1877  ... 

1878  ... 

1879  ... 

1880  ... 

1881  ... 

1882  ... 

1883  ... 

1884  ... 

1885  ... 

1886  . . 

1887  ... 

1888  . . . 

1889  ... 

1890  ... 

1891  ... 

1892  ... 

1893  ... 


Barrels. 

12.000 

13.000 

15.227 

19,858 

40.552 

99.862 

128,636 

142,857 

262.000 

325.000 

377,145 

678,572 

690,333 

303,220 

307,300 

323.600 

385.049 

470,179 


Years.  Barrels. 

1894  783,078 

1895  1,245.33.) 

1896  1,257.780 

1897  1.911.569 

1898  2,249,088 

1899  2.677,875 

1900  4.329.950 

1901  7.710.315 

1902  14.356.910 

1903  24,340.839 

1904  29,736,003 

1905  34,275.701 

1906  32,624,000 

1907  40,311.171 

1908  48.306.910 

1909  58,191,723 

1910  77,697,568 

Total 386.775.269 


This  enormous  quantity  of  oil  has  sold  tor  a  sum  estimated  at  $173,000,- 
000,  or  more,  at  the  wells.  After  transportation  and.  in  some  i)ortion  of  re- 
fining, the  value  has  been  increased  to  a  total  of  probably  $230,000,000.  As 
a  fuel  it  has  enriched  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  coal  is  very  expensive,  by  en- 
abling the  establishment  of  many  industries,  aside  from  the  profits  from  pro- 
duction and  manufacturing  of  the  crude.  Oil  is  burned  in  the  locomotives  of 
all  railroads  oi)erating  in  California,  adding  inestimably  to  the  pleasure  of 
travel,  free  from  smoke  and  cinders.  Oil  is  sprinkled  on  the  roadbeds  of  the 
railways,  so  there  is  no  dust.  Moreover,  oil  is  used  largely  upon  the  ordinary 
highways  in  California,  in  Kansas  and  in  other  States,  having  the  effect  of 
preventing  dust,  more  readily  shedding  water  and  preserving  the  pavements. 
For  this  purix)se  the  heavier  oils  are  superior  to  those  of  high  specific  gravity. 

Since  the  beginning  in  1839,  the  production  of  Pennsylvania  grade  pe- 
troleum and  its  value  has  been  estimated  bv  the  Oil  Citv  Derrick  as  follows: 


Year. 

1859. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 


WeUs 

Total 

Completed. 

Production. 

Total  Value. 

2    . 

8.500 

$            170.000 

150 

650.000 

6.240.000 

200 

2,118,000 

1.101,.360 

300 

3.056,000 

3.208.800 

400 

2.631.000 

8.290.650 

500 

2.1 16.200 

17,247.030 

600 

2.497,700 

16.449.843 

400 

3.597.500 

13,490,625 

650 

3.347.300 

8,033,520 

780 

3.715,800 

13.469,775 

991 

4.215.000 

23.604.000 

1,007 

5,659.000 

22,070.100 

946 

5,795.000 

25.498.000 

1.032 

6.539.100 

14,521,625 

530 

9.893.786 

17,808.817 

433 

10.926.945 

12.565,987 

1,644 

11.987.514 

14,924.455 

2,319 

9,120.669 

23,497,123 

3,955 

13.337.363 

31.926.342 

2,988 

15.381.641 

18.016.747 

2.816 

19.894.288 

17.034,584 

4.213 

26.245.571 

24,703,644 

3.873 

27.561,376 

23.496.073 

3,268 

21.528.621 

16.899.967 

2,913 

23,302,021 

24.671.025 

2,300 

23.952,290 

20,030,102 
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1885 2,942  21.528,621  19.025,919 

1886 3,670  26.603,945  19.988.566 

1887 1.715  22,873.450  15.239.436 

1888 1,557  16.905,890  14.708.124 

1889 5.621  22,349,825  21.036.773 

1890 6,573  30.067,307  26,045.804 

1891 3,400  35,839,777  23,967,851 

1892 1.980  33.425,877  18.551.362 

1893 1.956  31.362,890  20.072.250 

1894 3.756  30.781.924  25.779,861 

1895 7,138  30.959.139  41,871,235 

1896 7.811  33.970,222  40.424,564 

1 897 6.080  35.165.990  27,561.244 

1898 4,796  31.647.860  28.839.112 

1899 8,752  31 .100,360  40.236,091 

1900 8,845  36.152.937  48,896.847 

1901 7.71 1  33,412.346  40.178,346 

1902 7.723  31,766.906  39.311,547 

1903 8,474  30.947.607  49.206.695 

1904 8.859  30,351.816  49.321.701 

1905 7,114  28.149.5.33  29.333,489 

1^6 7.568  26,627.744  42.604.190 

1 907 6.992  25,693.000  44,834.285 

1908 10.027  24.871.993  44,272,147 

1909 8,457  26.757.619  42,277.038 

1910 5.284  26.557.079  35.659.905 


Total 194.0.3S  1.014.949.842  1.338.214.576 


The  production  of  oil  in  California  in  19 lo  was  as  follows  by  districts 

Rigs  Wells  Total 
Built.         Completed.         Production. 

Kern    River 362  .''.01  14.776,435 

McKittrick     169  54  5,471,613 

Midway     .584  238  11.174.207 

Sunset    180  79  9,218,904 

Coalinga     278  218  18,651,470 

Watsonville     1  ...  36,660 

Arroyo  Grande   1  1  22,310 

Lompoc    10  6  698,210 

Santa   Maria    33  20  6,909,620 

Summerland    2  2  74.725 

Santa   Paula    56  19  492.147 

NewhaU    8  9  160.428 

Salt  Lake    33  .37  3.263.104 

Ix)s   Angeles    ...  466.514 

Whittier-Coyote    19  6  1.198.260 

Puente    2  2  38.960 

Fullerton-Brea   Canon    41  23  5.044.001 

Repetto    2 


•   •   • 


Total 1,781  1,015  77.697.568 

The  value  of  natural  gas  since  its  commercial  adaptation  in  1882  has 
been  $703,036,343.  The  business  has  grown  steadily,  almost  without  inter- 
ruption, since  the  beginning.  In  detail  the  value  of  gas  consumed  has  been 
as  follows  by  years : 
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Year.  Total  Value. 

im  I        215,000 

1883  475,000 

1884  1.460.000 

1885  14,857,200 

1886  10,012,000 

1887  15.817,500 

1888  22.629,875 

1889  21,107.099 

1890  18,792.725 

1891  15.500.084 

1892  14.870.714 

1893  14.346.250 

1894  13,954,400 

1895  13,006.650 

1896  13.002.512 

1897  13.826.422 


Year.  Total  Value. 

1898  15.296,813 

1899  20,074.873 

1900  23.698,674 

1901  27.066,077 

1902  30,867.863 

l\fv6  35,807,860 

1904  38,496,760 

1905  41.562.853 

1906  46.783.932 

1907  52,866,835 

1»U8  54.640,372 

1909  55.000.000 

1910  57.000.000 

lotal $703,036,343 


In  the  beginning  of  the  natural  g'ds  business  on  a  comnicrcial  scale  it 
was  wasted  prodigally  on  the  supposition  that  wells  nn'^lit  last  forever.  Con- 
tracts were  made  with  factories  at  extremely  low  prices  ancl  domestic  con- 
sumers were  charged  by  the  stove,  at  so  much  a  month.  Kxi)erience  soon 
taught  better  economy  and  meters  were  installed  everywhere.  The  invention 
uf  economical  devices  became  an  industry,  while  the  price  of  s>as  gradually 
advanced  as  the  production  of  iM  fields  (leclined.  Many  towns  have  resisted 
the  advancing  rates  and  have  endeavored  to  control  them  l)y  ordinance.  These 
efforts  have  resulted  in  some  towns  being  cut  off  from  any  supply,  for  the 
companies  engaged  in  this  business  have  learned  what  it  C(^sts  to  keep  up  a 
sufficient  production  to  meet  demands.  Hundreds  of  wells  must  be  drilled 
each  year,  i)Owerful  compressors  must  be  installed  to  get  the  gas  to  points  of 
consumption  after  the  pressure  of  the  wells  decreases  and  millions  of  dollars 
are  tied  up  in  pipe  and  machinery.  Xatural  gas  at  any  price  up  to  fifty  cents 
a  thousand  cubic  feet  is  a  cheap  domestic  fuel,  when  the  convenience  is  con- 
sidered. The  linn't  to  which  gas  can  be  piped  to  advantage  has  been  put  at 
two  hundred  and  fifty  nn'les.  Exceptional  hues  are  longer  than  that,  but  the 
service  is  not  first  class. 

Geologists  agree  that  gas  bearing  areas  will  be  much  greater  than  the 
total  of  oil  bearing  areas.  Gas  and  oil  come  from  the  same  source  or  sources 
but  the  conditions  are  often  favorable  for  the  accunnilation  of  gas  where 
petroleum  would  not  collect.  Tt  is  not  within  the  province  of  a  work  of  this 
kind  to  discuss  the  theories  of  the  origin  of  natural  gas  and  oil  as  there  is  con- 
troversy among  the  scientists  upon  the  subject.  It  is  sufticient  to  say  that  ono 
sc1kk)1  contends  for  an  origin  of  organic  matter,  while  the  other  believes  in 
a  chemical  origin.  Quite  probably  there  may  be  some  truth  in  the  claims  of 
each.  The  question  of  origin  is  of  less  ])ractical  importance  than  to  learn 
where  they  may  be  found  at  least  exj^ense. 

Another  table  of  value  compiled  by  the  Oil  City  Derrick  shows  the  daily 
average  production  and  total  stocks  above  ground  of  Pennsylvania  grade  oil 
at  the  end  of  each  year,  from  1870  to  1910.  inclusive,  together  with  the  aver- 
age price  of  crude  petroleum  at  the  wells  and  of  refined  lam])  oil  at  Xew  York. 
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Avg.  Avg.             Ret.  Crude 

dally  price            per  iier  Total 

Year.  bbls.             bbl.  gal.  Stocks. 

1870 15,350  S3.90             .26%  9^i  544.626 

1871 15.800  4.40             .24i^  10%  532.000 

1872 17.925  3.75             .23%  8%  1.084.423 

1873 27.106  l.SO             .18^  4"4  1.625.157 

1874 29,937  1.15             .13  2%  3.705.639 

1875 24.075  1.24%         .13  2%  3.550.200 

187S 24.505  2.5T%         .19%  6%  2.824.739 

1877 35,988  2,39%         .15%  a%  3.127,837 

1878 41.544  1.17%         .10%  2%  4.615.300 

1879 54,206  O.S:>%         .08%  2  8.552.256 

IS80 71.114  0.94',fe         .09%  214  17.145,104 

1881 7.5.0U4  0.85^4         .OS  2  25,761.051 

1882 82.338  0,78V4         .07%  1%  34.335.144 

1883 63.365  1.05%         -08%  2%  35.715.565 

1S84 65.129  0.83%         .08(4  '%  36.872,892 

1885 56.921  0.88%         .08%  2%  33.539.038 

1886 70,679  0.71%         .07%  1%  33,367,898 

1887 r)8,646  0.66%         ,06%  1%  28,357.112 

1888 45.058  0.87             .07^4  2  18.604,474 

1889 58.869  0.94%         .07%  2%  10.904.793 

1890 82.376  0.86%         .07%  2  9.295.514 

1891 98.191  0M%         .06%  1%  15.343.233 

1892 91.:i2S  0,55V4         .0607  1%  17.395.389 

1893 85,926  0.64             .0524  IVi  12,111.183 

1894 84.334  0.83%         .0519  1%  6.336.777 

1895 84.8211  l.:!r,i/4         ,0736  314  6.161.905 

1896 92,815  1,19             ,0698  2T«  9.550.583 

1897 96.357  0,78%         .0591  ITk  10,789.652 

1898 86,706  0.91'^         .0631  2%  11,541.753 

1899 85.2(16  |.:;9%         .i)7!*,S  3  13.163.819 

1900 99.049  1.3514         .11845  3>i  13,174.716 

1901 Hl..^41  1.20%         .0748  2's  9.420.420 

1 902 S7,(I32  1 ,23%         .0733  2%  G.S99.1 27 

1903 84.7SS  I..-.9             .0S63  Z^iit  4.823.199 

1901 x:;,].-i7  1.621^         .0820  3'i  G.355,512 

190,^1 77,122  1.39%         .0722  aV*  3.503,398 

1906 72,9.'S3  l.,-i9%         .0761  3%  4,937,392 

1 907 70,393  1 .74  '^         .11830  4  5.951 ,784 

1908 69,-^36  1.78             .0865  414  3,306.893 

1909 63.366  1.601^         .0477  3%  5,384.904 

1910 72,952  1.37             .0414  3"4  4.541.385 

The  cost  (ig'ures  per  gallun  of  iTinle  and  refinei!  i>il  show  the  differential 
in  value  between  the  crude  and  ntamifactured  prodncts.  In  the  one  case  it 
represents  the  vahie  of  the  crude  oil  in  the  ]>ro(!nccrs'  lank.s:  in  the  other  the 
price  of  refined  oil  in  the  open  niarl<ct.  Defore  reaching  that  market  the  crude 
oil  has  these  additional  costs  to  meet ;  A  jjathering  charge  of  20  cents  |)er  bar- 
rel, or  y>  cent  a  gallon :  a  trunk  line  char-je  of  30  cents  a  barrel,  or  i  '/^c  per 
gallon  to  reacli  the  seaboard;  a  manufacturing  cJiarge  of  Vj  cent  a  gallon. 
The  figures  are  of  the  average  prices  for  cacJi  year.  The  present  price  of 
crude  oil  is  Si.,^o  per  barrel,  and  nf  reJined  3.75  ceiKs  per  gallon.-  Water 
white  oil  is  4.75  cents  a  gallon. 
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THE  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY. 

BY  J.  I.   C.  CLARKE. 

Wlien  the  Standard  Oil  Ojinpany  was  formed  on  January  2,  1870, 
petroleum  as  it  can:e  frnni  tlie  ground  had  just  jiassed  the  mark  of  4,000,000 
barrels  of  crude  for  the  year,  antl  tliere  were  perliaps  300  refineries  com- 
peting for  it.  The  yearly  criide  oil  supply  had  l)arely  doubled  in  the  ten 
years  from  the  discovery  of  oil.  The  Civil  War.  the  Internal  Revenue  War 
Tax  on  oil.  the  uncertainty  of  the  shallow  wells  <jf  the  period,  a  wild  feve' 
of  speculation  in  prices  and  properties  were  influences  that  brought  about 
nianj'  failures  and  worked  against  the  cirderly  development  of  the  petroleum 
business  during  its  tirst  dei;a<lc. 

Millions  had  l>een  made  hy  the  lucky  strikers  of  oil.  and  millions  had 
been  lost  in  wild-cat  wells  and  companies.  The  refilling  of  oil  had  not  ad- 
vanced as  it  should  have  done  allhinigh  refineries  multiplied.  In  1870  there 
was  refining  capacity  for  three  times  the  supply  of  crude,  yet  illuminating 
oils  of  g<x>d  quality  were  rare,  and  the  liy-producls.  whetlier  those  of  the  firsr 
naphtha  condensings  from  the  .stills  or  tlie  residue  below  the  illuminating 
line,  went  practically  to  waste.  Prices  of  crude  oil  soared  with  every  big 
well  that  went  out  and  sluin]>ed  with  c^ery  new  well  that  came  in.  Crude 
oil  might  bring  $10  a  barrel  to 
day.  but  would  not  fetch  more 
than  10  cents  in  a  year  to  come. 
Devastating  fires  ruined  costly 
properties.  Transix>rtatioii  was 
primitive  and  uncertain.  Associ- 
ations of  oil  pro<lucers  sought  to 
impose  rules  on  the  supply  in  cer- 
tain fields  only  to  find  that  indi- 
vidual members  violated  them 
One  regi'm  fouglit  for  the  sup- 
ply or  the  trade  against  another 
region.  In  spite  of  all.  however, 
there  was  progres.s.  The  rich- 
ness of  the  petroleum  flowings 
made  many  a  handsome  surplus 
over  and  above  the  economic  dis- 
order—  almost  mob  law  —  that 
reigned.  The  great  monied  forces 
of   the    country   gave    petroleum 

the  cold  shoulder  because  of  its  risks  and  its  uncertainties, 
always  to  be  money  for  new  enterprises  an<l  new  hope. 

The  time  was  ripe  for  strong,  controlling  hand.s  to  i»rganize  the  splen- 
dkl  though  all  but  frustrated  promise  into  a  solid  and  golden  realitv. 

How  the  undertaking  took  sha])e,  was  in  fact  forced  upon  those"  who  af- 
terwards took  it  so  masterfully  in  hand,  is  an  interesting  historv  in  itself. 

When  John  D.  Rockefeller  was  J^  years  old,  he  had  been  .seven  years 
in  the  commission  business  in  Cleveland,  and.  looking  about  for  further 
opportunity,  his  finn  of  Clark  and  Rockefeller  joined  with  Samuel  An<irews 


yet  there  seemed 
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to  organize  a  firm  to  refine  and  deal  in  oil.  Andrews  was  the  manufac- 
turing man  of  the  concern.  And  he  had  learned  the  process  of  cleansing  the 
crude  oil  by  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid.  They  started  business — the  Excelsior 
refinery — and  did  well.  In  1865  the  three  years'  partnership  was  dissolved. 
Mr.  Rockefeller  bought  the  business,  and  again  cleaving  to  Andrews,  or- 
ganized the  firm  of  Rockefeller  and  Andrews,  giving  up  his  commission  bus- 
ness.  **It  was  reallv."  he  savs,  **mv  start  in  the  oil  business.''  Meanwhile 
another  Rockefeller.  William,  younger  brother  of  John  D.,  had  entered  the 
oil  business  in  co-partnership  with  John  D.  and  Samuel  Andrews.  They 
proceeded  to  build  and  equip  the  Standard  Oil  works — note  the  name — in 
Cleveland.  Here  then  was  the  output  of  two  considerable  refineries  to  be 
taken  care  of.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  progress  of  the  use  of  illu- 
minating oil  was  comparatively  slow  in  this  country.  The  home  market 
was  limited,  and  the  competition  great  for  it.  The  foreign  trade  invited  the 
enterprising,  and  the  Rockefellers  grasped  that  fact  early.  Xew  York  was 
the  gate  of  the  export  trade  and  thitlier  in  1865  went  William,  founding  the 
marketing  firm  of  Rockefeller  &  Co..  and  setting  vigorously  to  work.  The 
export  trade  up  to  that  time  was  carried  on  through  jobbers  almost  entirely. 
It  was  William  Rockefeller's  task  to  do  it  direct.  And  he  did  it.  In  1867 
Henry  M.  Flagler  entered  the  original  Cleveland  firm  which  was  thereafter 
Rockefeller,  Andrews  and  Flagler.  His  coming  was  notable,  for  formidable 
(jualities  came  with  him — *'a  bright  and  active  young  fellow  full  of  vim  and 
push,"  says  the  senior  partner  forty  years  later.  Here.  then,  were  the  pev- 
sonal  forces  centered  which  were  to  tell  so  wonderfully  in  the  conflict,  which, 
all  unknown  to  them,  was  coming  up  in  a  storm-cloud  from  the  little  strip 
of  Pennsyhania  territory  known  as  "The  Oil  Region."  The  fruits  of  com- 
bination were  showing  in  the  three  inler-rclated  firms,  while  in  the  general 
oil  business  uncertainty,  loss,  confiict  were  tending  to  chaos.  Having  found 
the  secret  of  success  in  large  dealings  and  economical  {)rocesses.  the  need  of 
still  larger  and  more  powerful  aggregation  of  capital  was  felt.  The  actual 
situation,  as  will  be  shown,  made  such  combination  imperative. 

A  glimpse  of  the  general  oil  situation  and  particularly  its  relation  to 
Cleveland  should  here  be  given.  Oil  production — that  is  actual  drilling  for 
oil — had  taken  care  of  itself  from  the  beginning.  Capital  and  labor  for  that 
always  came  in  plenty.  But  the  oil  once  out  of  the  ground  the  trouble  be- 
gan. Along  Oil  Creek  flatboats  were  used  to  float  the  barrelled  crude  oil 
toward  Pittsburg — when  there  was  water  enough.  lM)r  the  rest  it  was 
hauling  by  team  and  wagi^n.  By  and  by  a  spur  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road furnished  transit.  All  of  it  was  done  at  immense  co.st  and  with  great 
waste.  The  facilities  for  refining  could  not  at  first  be  provided  in  the  oil 
region.  Hie  first  idea  of  the  producers  was  naturally  that  by  refining  the  oil 
as  close  to  the  wells  as  possible  freight  charges  would  be  lessened,  since  the 
refined  oil — kerosene — was  only  40  per  cent,  of  the  crude,  all  the  rest — 
since  proved  sc^  valuable — being  thrf)wn  away  as  waste.  Transportation  as 
one  can  see,  came  to  be  largely  the  determining  factor.  At  first  the  chief 
refining  point  seemed  to  be  at  Krie,  the  nearest  accessible  point  on  the  lake. 
Naturally  a  large  part  (^f  the  business  gathered  at  Pittsburg,  which  was  more 
distant,  but  was  down  stream  for  barges.  Notwithstanding  the  long  and 
costly  haul  by  rail  for  the  crude  material,  important  refineries  were  soon 
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started  in  the  great  seatoard  cities,  Philadelphia  and  Xew  York.  For  the 
export  trade  the  seaboard  refineries  had  obvious  advantages.  Cleveland,  on 
LaJce  Erie,  had,  in  the  beginning,  small  facilities  for  the  transi)ortation  of 
crude  oil  from  the  wells,  but  vast  advantages  for  putting  its  refined  on  the 
market.  Beside  two  comi)eting  lines  of  railroad  and  the  Mrie  canal  connect- 
ing with  Xew  York,  it  had  the  magnificent  waterway  of  the  great  lakes. 
Qeveland,  therefore,  threatened  early  to  become  one  of  the  chief  refining 
centers  of  the  continent.  In  186:;  tliere  were  tliirtv  refineries  in  the  town 
with  a  capital  of  $1,500,000  and  a  daily  capacity  of  some  2,000  barrels.  In 
1866  there  were  fifty.  Suddenly,  in  1S68.  this  splendidly  growing  industry 
seemed  threatened  with  extinction. 

With  the  coming  of  the  railroads  into  the  oil  region  refineries  began  to 
be  established  there.  In  186:;  twentv  refineries  were  counted  between  1'itus- 
ville  and  Oil  City.  By  1868  the  Oil  Region  had  become  arrogant  on  the  ques- 
tion and  was  boasting  its  purpose  to  take  exclusive  ])()Ssession  of  the  busi- 
ness of  refining  oil.  Cleveland.  Pittsburg.  Philadelphia.  Xew  Vr)rk  must  sur- 
render their  stills.  **'rhe  business  belonged  to  the  oil  regions,  and  the  oil 
men  meant  to  have  it."  And  to  the  casual  observer  it  looked  that  wav.  Re- 
fineries  at  the  mouths  of  the  wells  were  multiplying,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  eager  to  get  the  traffic  in  refined,  was  willing  to  make  great  con- 
cessif)ns  in  freight — to  the  detriment  of  others  not  so  comfortably  situated. 

Xeither  rail  nor  pipe  communication  had  yet  been  completed  between 
Cleveland  and  the  wells.  The  crude  oil  had  to  be  gotten  by  some  means  or 
other,  upwards  of  sixty  miles  to  the  west,  and  when  distilled  had  to  double 
upon  its  tracks,  and  then,  by  lines  less  direct  than  the  Pennsylvania,  had  to 
seek  its  principal  markets  in  the  East.  At  tliis  time  it  was  that  Cleneral  J. 
H.  Devereux  came  to  Cleveland  as  Vice  President  of  the  Lake  Shore  Rail- 
road. Presentlv  the  entire  bodv  of  oil  refiners  of  the  town  came  to  him  in 
despair  of  the  continuance  of  their  business  at  that  point.  They  feared  they 
would  either  have  to  abandon  their  business  or  move  it  to  the  oil  region — 
all  but  one  of  their  number.  The  longer  haul,  the  higher  rates  were  nearly 
prohibitive.  Could  not  some  compromise  be  arranged.  It  was  the  time  of 
such  compromises,  but  the  conference  resulted  in  a  deadlock.  The  Penn- 
sylvania road  had  made  it  understood  that  it  "held  a  patent  on  the  transpor- 
tation of  oil.''  Would  not  the  Lake  Shore  stretch  a  point  to  gather  in  some 
potent  fraction  of  that  great  carrying  trade?  Much  discussion,  but  no  re- 
sult. The  apparent  deadlock  brought  great  glee  to  the  newspapers  of  the 
oil  regions.  Cleveland  was  doomed.  Cleveland  was  "to  be  wiped  out  as  a 
refining  center  as  with  a  sponge."  The  body  of  Cleveland  refiners  saw  no 
way  out.  One  of  them  thought  a  way  might  l)e  found.  "Rockefeller.  An- 
drews and  Flagler,"  testified  (General  Devereux  later,  formed  "the  only  ex- 
ception" to  the  general  despair  of  the  Cleveland  refiners. 

It  was  not  the  affair  of  an  hour  or  even  of  a  few  days  to  prepare  a  so- 
hition  for  the  difficult  problem.  Could  any  terms  be  proposed  which  should 
safeguard  the  refiners — with  their  sixty  mile  haul  for  crude — and  yet — with 
the  longer  haul  over  the  tracks — not  bankruju  the  railroad?  Xot  until  1870 
was  a  final  adjustment  reached.  Rockefeller,  Andrews  &  b^lagler  found  the 
key  to  the  situation,  and  it  was  Henry  M.  Flagler  who  handed  it  to  the  Lake 
Shore  and  its  connecting  line,  the  X'^ew  \oxV  Central.     It  was  briefly  this : — 
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that  the  crude  oil  for  their  Cleveland  refineries  be  carried  from  the  oil  regions 
to  Cleveland  and  t!ie  refined  oil  to  \'e\v  York  at  a  total  rate  of  $1.75  a  bar- 
rel— tlie  contracting  party  guaranteeing  a  trainload  of  60  carloads  daily  to 
New  York—equivalent  to  3.500  barrels.  How  to  fill  this  large  order?  The 
capacity  of  the  two  Rockefeller  refineries  was  only  i,5CXi  barrels  a  day. 

The  incorporation  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Ohio  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $1,000,000  was  the  answer.  The  Rockefeller  firms,  two  manufactur- 
ing and  one  marketing,  were  merged  into  it  with  John  D.  Rockefeller. 
President;  William  Rockefeller.  Vice  President;  Henry  M.  Flagler.  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer,  The  directors  were  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Henry  M. 
Flagler.  Samuel  Andrews  and  Stephen  Harkness,  Samuel  Andrews  taking 
charge  as  Iwfore  of  tiie  manufacturing  end.  It  was  a  combination  of  means 
and  personalities  tn  inspire  confidence  and  guarantee  progress.  Here  was 
the  vehicle  nf  salvation  for  the  tnttering  nil   refining  business  of  Cleveland. 


The  refiners  saw  the  strength  and  potentiality  of  the  Company.  Busines.^ 
instinct  had  already  suggested  it:  the  desperate  situation  had  compelled  it. 
Tnto  it  accordingly  came  the  most  clear-sighted  of  the  Clevelanil  refiners. 
Most  of  them  took  Standard  Oil  stock  in  exchange  for  their  refineries :  many 
demanded  cash.  The  master-stroke  had  been  delivered  and  it  was  a  que^ 
tion  of  joining  the  new  force,  of  organizing  a  second  group  to  meet  the 
Lake  Shore  Railroad's  conditions  nr  seeing  their  concerns  die  on  their  hands. 
No  threats  \nere  used;  none  were  needed.  The  proposition  accepted  by  the 
railroad  was  oiien  to  duplication  by  anyone.  By  having  one  such  trainload 
a  day  guaranteed  the  railroad  found  that  it  could  carry  the  amount  of  re- 
fined oil  at  one-third  the  cost  in  carriage  and  rolling  stock,  while  the  Cleve- 
land refiners  at  a  stroke  were  made  secure  in  their  supply  of  cnide  oil  and 
put  on  a  level  as  to  rates  to  the  seaboard  with  the  refiners  of  the  oil  region. 
Cleveland's  oil  industrv  was  saved,  and  the  Standard  Oil  recruited  from  the 
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best  Cleveland   oil   men,   ami   greater   and   closer   organization   with   mani- 
fold economies  of  operation  was  possible. 

The  conception  and  execution  of  this  brilliant,  daring  plan  proved  the 
right  of  the  organizers  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  to  leadership  in  it-; 
locality.  Wisely  and  boldly  administered  it  never  paused  in  its  growth.  By 
1872  its  capitalization  had  reached  $2,500,000.  and  its  tale  thereafter  wa;; 
bitt  a  continuation  of  the  progress  already  made.  Xothing  in  the  earlier 
business  of  the  Rockefellers  had  been  left  to  chance.  Samuel  Andrews,  the 
practiced  refiner,  was  one  of  the  few  men  ca]iable  cif  making  good  illuminat- 
ing oil,  and  his  skill  made  possible  that  standardizatiim  of  product  which 
came  by  and  by  to  mark  every  article  of  outjuit  from  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, and  which  is  its  stronghold  the  world  over  tn-day.  Pri<jr  to  i8f>~ 
they  had  bought  their  barrels,  often  of  inferiiir  (|uality,  causing  loss  by 
leakage,  and  of  which  the  supply  was  nften  inadecinate.     In  1S67  they  set  up 
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their  own  factory  to  make  barrels  hy  machinery,  getting  sound  containers  at 
half  the  previous  cost.  They  cstablishe<l  their  own  warehouses  in  New  ^'ork 
and  purchased  their  own  lighters  to  transport  the  oil  about  Xew  ^"ork  har- 
bor. "Provide  our  own  facilities."  was  now  the  Com])any's  motto.  Its  lines 
were  drawn  true  from  the  very  start.  X'arious  large  capitalists  subscribed 
largely  to  the  stock  and  their  cimnectinn  enabled  t!ie  Company  U}  borrow 
the  capita]  necessary  for  the  desired  expansion.  The  refineries  of  the  new 
company  were  already  not  only  much  tiie  largest  in  Cleveland  bu^the  largest 
in  the  entire  country.  Their  business  was  probably  fully  10  \>er  cent,  of  the 
entire  petroleum  business  of  the  country.  The  various  economies  they  had 
introduced  enable<l  the  new  Company  to  save  much  <>i  the  expense  which 
their  competitors  had  to  l)ear.  In  fine,  cheaper  methods,  and  ample 
capital  were  their  actual  Lm]>lenients  in  the  process  of  upbuilding.  The  old 
refineries   were  generally   not    incorporated,   so  the   properties   were   bought 
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outright.  Among  the  prominent  firms  that  were  thus  purchased  were  Clark, 
Pavne  &  Co.  and  Alexander  Scofield  &  Co.  The  refineries  were  utilized, 
and  the  best  of  them  kept  in  operation,  being  connected  by  systems  of  pipes, 
the  entire  capacity  being  consolidated  so  that  it  could  be  most  advantageously 
and  economically  operated. 

With  the  new  purchases  came  widened  possibilities  of  exporting  oil  from 
the  port  of  New  York.  To  aid  in  this  work,  the  Long  Island  Oil  Company 
at  Long  Island  City,  with  warehouses  and  extensive  dock  property  on  deep 
water  accessible  to  ocean-going  sliips,  was  bought.  The  refinery  was  a  large 
one.  'I'he  Devoe  Manufacturing  Company,  on  Newtown  Creek,  where  it  had 
ship])ing  facilities,  was  purchased.  The  Devoe  business  had  largely  oper- 
ated for  refining  and  canning  oil  for  the  European  and  Oriental  trade  wherein 
it  had  high  reputation,  obtaining  high  prices  for  its  distinct  brands  of  oil. 
It  manufactured  at  nu'nimum  cost  its  cans  whicli  were  especially  adapted  to 
the  Orient.  The  oil  regions  were  considered.  Jacob  J.  Vandergrift  and 
John  Pitcairn,  two  enterprising  oil  men,  had  erected  the  large,  modern  Im- 
perial refinery  at  Oil  City,  Pa.,  with  good  shipping  facilities.  11iis  was 
purchased  and  furnislicd  additional  export  oil.  .\  still  more  important  pur- 
chase was  that  of  the  Charles  Pratt  Co.,  whose  refinery  was  in  Brooklyn,  on 
the  East  River.  The  high  reputation  of  Pratt's  Astral  Oil  was  known 
throughout  the  I'ar  East  through  the  case-oil  trade.  It  had  dock  property, 
warehouses  and  much  cash  cai)ital.  The  accjuirement  of  the  Warden,  Frew 
and  Lockhart  proj^erties  was  another  far-reaching  stroke.  It  included  the 
Atlantic  Refining  Co.  of  Philadeli)hia  and  four  Pittsburg  refineries.  A  pur- 
chase of  note  in  1S75  ^^'^^  ^'^^  Porter,  Moreland  &  Co.  property  at  Titus- 
ville  with  four  refineries.  The  outspread  of  the  Company  cannot  be  fol- 
lowed here  in  detail.  Refineries  at  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  at  Baltimore  in  1877, 
with  scattering  purchases  at  ])oints  already  reached,  marked  the  first  g^eat 
period  of  illuminating  oil. 

I'^or  the  first  years  the  main  office  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  was  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  with  a  branch  ofhce  in  New  York.  The  first  modest  New 
York  cjuarters  at  2  Cedar  Street  occupied  by  William  Rockefeller  in  1868, 
before  the  organization  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company — were  exchanged  for 
larger  offices  at  140  Pearl  Street  in  1872,  where  the  organization  remained 
until  May  i,  1SX2,  when  it  moved  to  44  Broadway.  In  February,  1884,  the 
erection  of  the  present  Standard  Oil  Building,  No.  26  Broadway,  was  be- 
gim.  It  was  first  occupied  in  July,  1885.  -"^^  addition  of  six  stories  was 
completed  in  February,  1898. 

Side  by  side  with  the  control  and  operation  of  refineries  marched  the 
Standard's  marketing  companies.  The  tank-wagon,  the  tank  car,  the  tank 
barge  and  the  tank  ocean  steamships  were  far  in  the  distance,  but  all  that 
foresight  and  skill  could  then  accomplish  were  at  the  service  of  Standard  Oil. 

^rhe  era  of  development  of  petroleum  by-products  was  at  hand.  First 
came  the  lubricating  oils,  and  in  these  the  Standard  began  operation  in 
1877-8.  The  American  Lubricating  Oil  Co.  and  the  Mica  Axle  Grease  Co., 
both  at  Cleveland,  were  merged  under  the  name  of  the  former.  The  Eclipse 
Works  at  Franklin,  Pa.,  followed  in  1878  and  the  Galena  Signal  Oil  Co. 
was  acquired  in  1879  ^I'om  a  consolidation  of  two  lubricating  refineries. 
Three-fourths  interest  in  the  Vacuum  Oil   Co.  at  Rochester  was  acquired. 
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The  paraffine  wax,  the  vaseline  and  the  naplithas   were  all  in  turn  look&l 
after. 

But  the  flowing  of  the  iiii  increased.  Some  other  means  of  oil  trans- 
portation was  needed  and  the  |)ii)e-line  was  answering  tlie  ([uestion.  It  l)e- 
gan  at  the  nnishrooni  town  of  Pitiinle.  Pa.,  in  Sei)leml)er,  1865,  when,  to 
the  fury  of  the  arrogant  teamsters.  .M.  E.  \'aiisickle  laid  the  first  five  inilei 
of  two-inch  pijie,  to  the  railroad.  Notwithstanding  the  success  of  the  pro- 
ject, tlie  extension  of  the  pipe-line  system  worked  slowly  uniil  the  needj 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  its  now  oiiisi)read  consumption  of  crude 
oil.  made  itself  felt.  It  was  in  1873  that  these  needs  hecame  pressing.  The 
Company  proceeded  to  meet  the  situation.  ])artiy  l>y  construction  and  partly 
by  purchase.  Xearly  all  the  early  ])ii)e-lines  were  mere  gathering  lines,  poorly 
constructed.  under  different  owners  ■,[nt\  !<iosely  manage<!.  Of  those  ac- 
quired between   1874  and   1877  only  one.  the  Columbia  Conduit  Co.,   forty- 
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eight  miles  long,  running  from  the  wells  to  Pittsburg,  was  in  the  nature  of 
a  trunk  line.  .\  grou])  of  the  purchased  pro|)erties  was  made  tlie  nucleus 
of  the  United  Pijw  Lines,  orgatiii^ed  by  the  Standard.  i!y  the  en<l  of  1877 
an  efHcient  pi])e-line  system  hail  been  treated.  By  the  year  iSSj.  the  forty 
eight  mile.s  of  the  Colnmhia  Conduit  Co.  had  grown,  solely  by  construction 
from  Standard  Oil  funds,  to  i.ofu  miles  of  trunk  line,  with  gathering  lines 
reaching  nearly  2.500  miles.  The  How  iif  crude  oil  whicii  iiad  risen  from  the 
4.200.000  barrels  of  iHCkj  to  1,1.300.000  barrels  in  1877,  had  brought  ne\\ 
problems.  Usually  it  was  al)ove  the  refining  capacity  of  the  country,  and 
called  for  the  construction  of  tankage  on  an  enormous  scale.  .\  standard 
lank  of  35.000  barrels  was  made,  and  these  tanks  were  grou|)ed  in  "farms." 
sometimes  100  to  a  "farm."  It  called  for  immense  sums  of  money,  and  only 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  could  find  the  fund.s.  Thus  the  oil  in  storage  in 
1875  amounted  to  almost  4,000,000  barrels,  but  by  iR8r»  it  amounted  to  32,- 
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000,000  barrels,  representing,  with  tlie  tanks,  a  sleeping  investment  of  $32,- 
000,000.  In  this  work  of  tank  construction  the  Company's  officers  exhibited 
skill  and  force  that  called  forth  plaudits  on  every  side. 

Equipped,  therefore,  in  every  direction  with  all  the  elements  of  substan- 
tiality and  progress  the  Standard  Oil  interest  approached  its  first  great  ag- 
gregation in  1879  by  the  **Vilas,  Keith  &  Chester  Agreement."  as  it  has  come 
to  be  known,  a  tentative  forerunner  of  the  Trust  of  1882,  whose  object  was 
simply  the  gathering  into  the  same  hands  of  the  various  stocks  and  other 
interests,  which,  while  they  belonged  in  etjuity  to  a  definite  group  of  i^er- 
sons — the  stockholders  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company — were  standing  in 
the  names  of  various  different  individuals,  and  subject  to  the  embarrassments 
that  such  an  arrangement  might  at  any  time  create. 

It  is  not  to  be  thought  that  all  this  physical  improvement  and  progress 
in  Standard  Oil  fortunes  had  been  achieved  without  opposition.  From  the 
very  beginning  of  the  Company's  life,  the  Oil  Region  interests  had  made  a 
frantic  outcry  against  the  Company.  The  chaotic  condition  at  the  wells 
produced  an  almost  anarchical  hatred  against  a  force  organized  with  the  sci- 
entific precision  of  the  Standard.  1'he  fact  that  the  Company  had  suc- 
ceeded in  rescuing  the  Cleveland  interests  from  the  destruction  which  the 
Oil  Region  so  wjiole-heartedly  hoped  for,  nay,  had  made  Cleveland  for  a  time 
the  leader  in  refining  oil.  was  enough  to  account  for  the  Oil  Region's  atti- 
tude. When,  however,  the  Standard,  as  we  have  seen,  began  adding  Oil 
Region  estal)lis]iments  to  its  muster  roll,  the  hostile  feelings  knew  no  bounds. 
When,  in  1872,  the  South  Improvement  Co.  excitement  broke  out,  it  was 
against  the  Standard  Oil  Company  that  the  Region's  orators  fulminated. 
The  Standard  Oil  Com])any  did  not  invent  that  scheme  for  unifying  the  oil 
refining  interests,  and  securing  lower  freight  rates.  It  had,  indeed,  on  the 
j)art  of  a  couple  of  its  ofticcrs.  subscribed  reluctantly  for  some  of  the  stock 
rather  than  disoblige  certain  refiners  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg.  The 
best  proof  of  the  reluctance  is  that  the  Standard  Oil  did  not  need  any  bet- 
ter freight  arrangement  than  it  had  with  Lake  Shore  Railroad.  Since 
the  South  Improvement  Co.  was  stillborn  and  never  did  any  business,  it  does 
not  call  for  extended  comment  here,  beyond  noting  the  uproar  its  appear- 
ance caused  in  1872.  Diflfering  from  this  and  on  a  more  formidable  scale 
was  the  series  of  trouble  that  accompanied  the  growth  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company's  pipe-lines,  culminating  in  the  open  breach  between  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  and  the  Company,  over  the  Em])ire  Transportation  Co.  which 
the  railroad  backed,  and  had  put  into  the  fielcl  of  refining  as  well  as  trans- 
porting oil.  Bitter,  long  and  involved  in  all  manner  of  complications  had 
been  the  'Svar,''  but  its  most  spectacular  feature  was  the  sudden  transfer  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  the  Erie  Railroad  of  all  the  Standard  Oil  pe- 
troleum and  freight.  The  accomplishment  fell  to  the  lot  of  Daniel  O'Day, 
a  young  trafiic  manager  of  positive  genius  and  ferocious  energy,  and  the 
swift  and  complete  way  he  did  it  is  a  legend  of  wonder  to  this  day  in  the 
Oil  Region.  For  the  moment  the  **war"  became  more  desperate.  Price- 
cutting  in  freight  and  refined  oil,  angry  demonstrations,  almost  riots  and 
impassioned  oratory  were  its  features ;  but  in  seven  months,  on  October 
17,  1877,  the  Pennsylvania  surrendered.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  bought 
the  Empire  Transportation  Co. — refineries,  pipe-lines  and  all,  for  $3,000,000, 
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and  peace  reigned,  as  the  railroads  retired  from  the  oil  business.  All  the 
Standard  asked  in  settlement  was  a  freight  rate  equivalent  to  its  arrange- 
ments with  the  Central  and  Erie  Railroads.  It  was  also  chosen  to  act  as 
**evener''  between  the  railroads  and  the  refineries,  and  did  so  act  for  a  couple 
of  years.  But  the  fruits  of  the  victory  were  greater,  and  in  1879  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  owned  or  controlled  by  contract  the  oil  transportation 
facilities  throughout  the  oil  regions. 

It  is  time  to  recognize  that  no  matter  what  the  success,  it  was  one  of 
men;  that  the  same  group  of  men  in  any  business  capable  of  development 
would  have  gone  the  limit  of  endeavor  and  achievement  with  a  similar  sys- 
tem. It  is  not  only  that  John  D.  Rockefeller,  William  Rockefeller  and  Henry 
M.  Flagler  possessed  acumen  in  a  wonderful  degree,  but  vigor,  persistence 
and  outreach  beyond  any  trio  that  had  ever  taken  up  the  burden  of  busi- 
ness on  the  North  American  Continent.  Vet  these  qualities  might  not  have 
sufficed  if  they  had  not  been  balanced  by  those  superior  qualities  which  ordi- 
narily are  the  badge  of  conservative  minds.  To  consolidate  as  they  ad- 
vanced; to  keep  up  enterprise  unremittingly  but  never  to  let  it  run  to  rash- 
ness; to  keep  their  business  word  though  the  heavens  fall;  to  make  for 
permanence;  to  maintain  credit;  to  standardize  conduct  and  method  as  well 
as  material  output.  And  in  the  course  of  their  triumphant  march,  the  cer- 
tainty with  which  the  best  men  were  always  picked  to  extend  the  Company's 
lines  was  remarkable.  Wlien  the  Standard  actjuired  the  Porter,  Moreland 
Company  properties  if  it  did  no  more  than  secure  John  D.  Archbold  it  would 
have  made  no  bad  bargain.  Here  was  an  engine  of  energy  with  a  nature  of 
cheer  and  a  vision  that  looked  far  indeed,  while  not  missing  a  particle  of 
the  task  in  hand.  Among  the  greatest  assets  that  the  Clias.  Pratt  Co.  brought 
to  the  Standard  was  Henry  H.  Rogers,  a  paladin  of  commerce,  and  an  inven- 
tor of  genius,  although  the  latter  gift  disappeared  from  use  as  his  business 
undertakings  increased,  an  inspiring  leader,  a  lion  in  the  path  of  opposition 
but  who  was  ordinarily  the  gentlest  and  most  courteous  of  men.  To  his 
bravery  and  watchfulness  the  great  strides  of  the  foreign  trade  in  oil  were 
largely  due;  his  conduct  of  the  great  campaigns  for  the  western  extension 
of  the  pipe-line  system  were  masterly.  \V'ith  unerring  judgment  the  best 
men  in  all  lines  were  made  one  with  the  Standard.  Was  it  Oliver  H.  Payne, 
or  Charles  Pratt  or  William  G.  \\\irden :  was  it  O.  B.  Jennings  or  Benjamin 
Brewster  or  Jabez  Bostwick  or  Wesley  H.  Tilford  or  James  McGee  or  Dan 
O'Day,  the  able  and  the  capable  were  sought  out  and  put  in  the  seats  of 
command. 

The  Standard  Oil's  victory  in  its  first  decade  was  complete,  no  less  be- 
cause of  the  methods  it  pursued  than  the  men  it  chose,  leaving  the  inefficient, 
the  neglectful,  the  lax,  and  the  hare-brained,  to  stand  precariously  with  their 
primitive  weapons  against  the  onrush  of  the  superbly  officered  and  iron- 
disciplined  phalanx  of  Standard  Oil. 

But  there  was,  and  there  is,  more  of  excellence  than  all  that  in  the  inti- 
mate conduct  of  Standard  Oil — a  mutual  feeling  of  respect,  the  practice 
of  unfailing  courtesy,  the  finding  of  a  way  by  peaceable  exann'nation  and  a 
resolve  as  apparent  as  if  put  in  words  that  the  Standard  Oil  service  shall, 
man  for  man,  be  as  profitable  to  the  employee  as  any  other  like  service  in 
the  land.     This  impress  it  has  borne  in  all  the  forty-one  years  of  its  life; 
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ami  tlie  explanation  is  simple.  It  was  all  in  the  impressive  personality  of 
Jnlm  D.  Rockefeller,  enforced  with  a  persistent  gentleness  on  all  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact.  A  forehanded  consideration  has  marked  all  its  dealings 
with  labor,  so  it  has  never  suffered  from  labor  trouble. 

With  1882  came  the  organization  of  the  Standard  Oil  Trust.  Like  the 
agreement  of  1879  it  was  simply  a  device  to  hold  before  the  law  in  common 
what  the  stockholders  owned  in  common.  Nine  trustees  were  elected  for 
the  Standard  Oil  properties  to  carry  on  Standard  Oil  business,  with  a  cap- 
itahzation  of  $70,000,000,  afterwards  increased  to  $95,000,000.  The  business 
went  forward  witli  increasing  energy.  To  perfect  its  organization  and  meet 
the  growing  supply  and  increasing  demand  as  new  oil  fields  or  new  mar- 
keting territorities  were  opened  a  number  ui  subsidiary  Standard  Oil  Com- 
panies were  organized,  as  for  instance  the  Standard  Oil  Companies  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey.  Kentucky,  etc. 

The  discovery  of  oil  in  the  Lima  (Ohio)  fields  in  1885  brought  a  fresli 
pnililem.     So  impregnated  was  ils  crude  with  siil])hur  that  for  a  long  time 


there  seemed  no  way  of  refining  it.  Some  23,000.000  barrels  of  it  had.  in- 
deed, been  placed  in  storage  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  before  Professor 
Frasch  devised  a  method  .of  purifying  it.  The  courage  to  hold  so  much  oil. 
founded  on  a  belief  in  the  skill  of  the  American  chemist,  is  one  of  the  in- 
stances of  the  supreme  business  sense  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  as  well  as  a 
test  of  the  financial  stability  of  the  Company  he  bad  founded. 

The  ten  years  succeeding  the  formation  of  the  Trust  were  a  period  of 
increasing  work  and  prosperity  for  the  Company,  its  marketing  lines  at  home 
and  abroad  extending  vigorously.  Opposition  to  the  Company  was  pro- 
moted by  its  competitors  in  the  field  of  politics  and  the  regions  of  public 
clamor  rather  than  in  the  fields  of  petroleum  itself.  To  the  aid  of  this  war- 
fare came  a  feeling  of  public  distrust  of  all  corporations  of  size  and  vigor. 
The  word  "Trust"  became  a  public  bugbear  fraught  with  mysterious  and 
evil  qualities.  Pessimists  and  publicists  alike  told  the  country  that  it  was 
in  danger  of  becoming  the  farm  of  a  few  with  enslaved  millions  doing  the 
work  at  starvation   wages.     A   Congressional  Investigation   of   Trusts  was 
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held  in  1888.  and  the  leading  nfticials  of  Standard  Oil  were  L'xainine<l  ai 
great  length.  Agitation  throngh  the  press  for  the  "cnrbiiig"  or  "Inisting" 
of  the  "trusts" — a  term  whicli  l>ecaine  ever  vaguer  and  more  mysterii jusly 
terrible  in  the  public  mind — was  conducted  with  great  \-ehenienfe.  Tins 
finally  took  form  in  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  wliiili  was  t-uactcd  by  (.1  in- 
gress in  1890.  taking  its  name  from  Juhn  Sherman,  then  Senatnr  from  Ohin. 
and  proclaiming  that  every  ci>niliinatii)n  in  "restraint  uf  trade'"  or  tending  to 
inono]x>ly  was  criminal.  Without  any  muditying  clause  tin's  was  eijuivalent 
to  proclaiming  every  commercial  concern  which  united  with  another  illegal. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Law.  abolishing  railniad  rebates,  was  passcci  in 
1887  and  although  the  Standard  Oil  Company  had,  like  its  c'ini]KMitors  and 
all  other  business  concerns  of  the  period,  taken  what  advantage  it  could  01 
the  cu.stoni.  it  now  recognized  that  railroad  rates  were  no  longer  to  Ik.-  re- 
garded as  merchandise,  and  bid  for  acci>rding  to  <[uantity  nst-d.  Ii  at  nnce 
fell  in  with  the  new  state  of  things.  "Sauce  for  the  goo^c  was  lo  be  sauce  for 
the  gander."  At  no  time  thereafter  did  ii  seek  or  .-lccc'I)!  railroad  rebates 
anywhere. 


The  trust  form  of  the  Standard  Oil  Imsinos  was  >ooii  to  be  attacked 
from  other  than  a  h>deral  (|uarter.  In  if<iK>  the  .\tlorncv  <  leneral  ■<(  ilie 
State  of  Ohio  entereil  a  law  suit  clialk-ngiiig  the  rtglH  of  tlic  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  Ohio  to  delegate  its  ])')wers  to  a  burly  of  tru>lees  oiusiile  it- 
own  organization.  In  i8<jj  the  Slate  Courts  decided  that  sm-h  a  deieiralion 
of  ]x»wers  was  illegal,  calling  on  ilie  Ohio  Company  tn  withdraw  from  the 
trust,  but  not.  as  has  .so  often  been  alleged,  onlering  the  di>-olnlion  uf  i'k 
trust  itself.  The  State  Court  had  no  control  o\er  iliai.  Cnnsiderint;.  Iimv. 
ever,  the  likelihood  of  other  .\ttorneys  deneral,  in  other  Stale-.  >eliiii.i^  oin 
tfi  score  in  like  manner  olt'  the  trust,  the  latter  ilerided  lo  di<-olve.  Tlii- 
proved  no  easy  task  with  it>  melicuious  compie\riie~  of  fractional  owner-lii|) 
in  so  many  corporations,  ami  was  ni,i  (•oin])k-led  nniil  TS<)r,.  when  a  reor- 
ganizntinn  was  effected  umler  the  Xew  Jersey  law  which  expivs-lv  legali/ei' 
"holding  companies,"  that  is.  companies  owning  and  lioblin^'  --lock  in  oilier 
coiniKinies  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  already  existing  Standard  ( )il  Coui- 
IKiny  of  Xcw  Jersey,  with  Sio.ooo.(kwi  capital.  wa<  at  hand  for  the  jiurpose. 
Its  capital  was  increased  to  S[<K).n(X).on<i.  an<l  it  pnrcha-eil  tlic  >to(-k  "f  other 
coin|>anies.     Since  November,   ntc/i.  it  ha-  been  in  ibe  Cnited  States  Courts 
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in  defense  of  its  right  to  hold  the  stock  of  these  corporations.  Under  the 
judgment  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  dehvered  May  15,  191 1,  it  is 
declared  not  to  have  that  right,  and  is  ordered  to  distribute  pro  rata  among  its 
own  stockholders,  the  shares  of  the  subsidiary  corporations.  This  will  be 
done,  and  those  corporations  will  ])e  operated  by  their  own  officers  and 
through  their  own  corporate  organizations.  The  Company  has  been  given 
six  months  to  comply  with  the  decree. 

The  story  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  its  third  period,  from  1899 
to  the  present,  has  been  one  of  continuous  prosperity  on  one  hand,  and  (cer- 
tainly in  the  last  five  years)  of  governmental  litigation  and  harassment  on 
the  other. 

Succeeding  the  Lima  (Ohio)  and  Indiana  discoveries  the  next  great  de- 
velopment had  been  in  California.  Oil  had  been  known  to  exist  under  its 
surface  for  manv  vears,  but  it  was  in  180^-6  that  the  drill  found  oil  in  the 
Golden  Stale  in  (juantities.  calling  into  sudden  existence  an  oil  boom  recalling 
the  early  days  in  Pennsylvania.  The  new  century,  however,  was  to  see  the 
phenomenal  growth  which  gives  i)romise  (^f  indefinite  continuance.  In  1901 
the  *\strike"  at  Spindle  ^Pop,  I'exas,  startled  the  world  of  petroleum,  and  led 
to  an  even  fiercer  rush  to  the  land  of  oil  geysers.  The  boom  did  not  last. 
Its  sensational  features  subsided  with  the  falling  off  in  the  great  wells. 
Kansas,  however,  now  came  to  tlie  front  for  a  while,  and  Illinois  advanced 
with  a  bound  in  1903  to  the  rank  of  the  great  and  steady  producers.  While 
in  Kansas  proper  the  boom  did  not  last,  dying  down  indeed  amid  a  wide 
scandal  of  b(\i>us  and  fraudulent  producing  companies — the  developments  in 
the  neighboring  Indian  Territory,  now  tlie  State  of  Oklahoma,  surpassed 
all  belief  and  records.  California  meanwhile  continued  increasing  its  output 
and  to-day  leads  the  country  in  j)roduction.  Later  the  Caddo  field  in  Louis- 
iana has  come  into  pronnnence  and  i)ronn*se. 

It  had  been  tlie  ])olicy  (U'  tlie  Standard  Oil  Company  from  the  beginning 
to  leave  the  work  of  drilling  for  and  producing  oil  to  the  body  of  producers, 
its  practice  being  to  follow  the  drill  wherever  it  struck  oil,  and,  as  effectively 
and  quickly  as  possible,  take  care  of  the  product,  bringing  its  gathering  pipes 
to  the  wells,  and  connecting  them  with  the  trunk  lines.  Not  always,  however, 
were  the  individual  producers  e(|ual  t(^  the  task  of  supplying  the  crude  as 
needed,  and  in  such  and  other  cases  related,  the  Standard  became  a  pro- 
ducer itself.  At  the  present  writing  the  Standard  owns  or  controls  11  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  production  of  the  country.  To  meet  the  calls  upon  it  for 
transportation,  pipe-line  construction  and  storage  tank  erection  has  formed 
in  the  past  twelve  years  a  large  part  of  its  care  and  expenditure.  To-day  oil 
can  be  pumped  through  its  systems  from  Oklahoma  or  Louisiana  to  Bay- 
onne,  X.  J.,  r.500  or  2,000  nnles.  Its  trunk  lines  are  over  8.0CX)  miles  long, 
and  its  gathering  pipes  75,000  miles.  Incidentally,  it  has  taken  care  of  sup- 
plies of  natural  gas  in  various  fields.  The  Com])any's  crude  oil  storage  ca- 
pacity, and  nearly  all  or  more  or  less  in  use  is  nearly  100,000,000  barrels. 

For  the  refining  of  oil  of  all  kinds  it  operates  twenty-two  refineries,  sev- 
eral of  which,  such  as  those  in  Whiting,  Ind.,  Bayonne.  X.  J.,  and  Bayway. 
X.  J.,  can  handle  30,000  barrels  of  crude  oil  a  day.  with  an  output  from  each 
of  15.000  to  jo.ooo  barrels  oi  illunn'nating  oil,  according  t(^  the  quality  of 
the  crude,  with  proportiiMiate  (juanlities  of  gasoline,  benzine,  lubricating  oils 
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n  emlless  varieties,  gas  ui!.  fuel  nil,  mad  uil.  paraftine  wax,  candles  and  the 
llighest  grade  of  coke.     Some  of  those  refineries  cover  as  much  as  200  acres 
^f  land  with  their  stills,  agitators,  pans,  and  so  forth.     To  some  of  them  are 
attached  barrel  making.  iKJxing.  tinning  plants,  sulphuric  acid  works  and  so 
n  atl  infinitum.    Tiiey  handle  70  per  cent,  of  the  refining  of  the  entire  country. 
On  its  marketing  side  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  erected  and  niain- 
is  the  supjily  of  oils  in  over  .^.900  stations  throughout  the  United  States. 
It  has  in  storage  over  80.000.000  barrels  of  oil.     It  keeps  in  motion  g.ooo 
tank  cars  on  the  railroads.     It  delivers  in  its  local   trade   with   5.000  tan!> 
■\vagon.s.     But  more  than  half  of 
the  oil  it  refines  and  the  gasolini^ 
is  produces  it  sends  abroad.     Foi 
purpose    it    mans    and    run; 
wev  200  vessels,  including  sixly 
jcean     lank     steamships,     twelve 
_[ank  steamships   for  coast   trade 
and  five  cargo  steamers  for  case- 
oil  shipments.     .\n  oil  steamship 
fully  laden  leaves  New  York  har- 
■bor  every  day  in  the  year  for  Eu- 
I  (X)rts.      Chartered   steam- 
outside  of  the  above  carry  dif- 
lerent  [letroleum  products  all  over 
rU\.      It   has  in  this  tradf 
bought  back  to  the  United  State.- 
lover  $1,000,000  of  foreign   gold 
to  pu.sh  akmg  the  cause  of  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  indu-.- 
_trialism  inour  great  country.      1" 
developing  a  great  business  in 
Kid  oil  and  another  in  fuel  oil. 
;  makes  over   300.000.000  can- 
1  year  from  its  own  paraffine. 
t  makes   lamps,   stoves,   heaters. 
iaA  oil-wicks.     It  develops  over 
hundred   products   of  petro- 
n. 
The  story  of  its  struggles   fnr 
Bit  foreign  trade  comes  truly  un- 
ier  the  head  of  the  Romance  of 
Petroleum,  for  in  the  teeth  of  for- 
eign opposition  and  foreign  oil  it  has  pushed  and  s<pld  American  oil  every- 
where between  the  two  ]K)les.     Not  only  Eurojie,  but  Asia,  Africa.  Oceanica 
and  South  America  have  burned  and  paid  for  Standard  Oil.     The  great  for- 
—-.eign  trade  calls  for  much  tankage,  warehousing  and  many  tank  cars  and  tank 
Wagons.     It  has  withstood  the  competition  of  the  most  |Mwerfully  backed 
W-combinations  in   Europe,  sometimes  supiwrted  by  their  governments;   i[ 
i  import  duties  in  almost  every  foreign  state  while  no  duties  whatever 
JCe  the  foreigner  sending  his  oil  or  his  gasoline  hither. 
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The  Standard  Oil  Company  has  never  indeed  been  without  competition 
at  home  and  abroad.  Four  years  ago  the  capitalization  of  the  125  refineries 
not  connected  with  Standard  Oil  in  the  United  States  was  $110,000,000; 
to-day,  with  many  large  plants  added,  it  is  over  $200,000,000,  and  very  active. 

Its  legal  troubles  growing  out  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  law  can  be 
briefly  dismissed.  The  character  of  the  Illinois  suit  concerning  the  rate  on  oil 
between  Whiting,  Ind.,  and  East  St.  Louis  is  typical  of  all — a  straining  of 
hair-line  technicalities  to  make  a  case  that  could  not  be  demonstrated  to  a 
sane  mind  when  fairly  tried.  The  fine  of  $29,000,000  imposed  by  Judge 
Landis  proved  a  folly  that  reacted  on  its  applauders  when  the  actual  facts 
were  forced  to  the  light.  So  with  the  $30,000,000  suit  in  Tennessee.  Of 
the  prolonged  case  under  the  Sherman  Act,  the  evidence  in  which  fills  twen- 
two  volumes,  it  would  not  be  profitable  to  write  here  at  length.  The  suit  was 
carried  to  the  highest  court  in  the  land,  resulting  in  the  judgment  and  de- 
cree previously  indicated.  What  the  Court  in  its  opinion  has  to  say  concern- 
ing "reasonable"  or  "unreasonable'*  restraint  of  trade  has  already  started  a 
warm  controversy,  but  it  now  concerns  more  closely  than  it  does  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  nearly  1,200  other  great  business  concerns  in  the  United  States, 
from  the  Steel  Corporation  down,  and  holding  the  enonuous  capital  of  ten 
billion  dollars. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  employs  over  71,000  men.  Taking  the  four 
great  divisions  of  effort,  production  employs  over  9,300  men  at  the  wells; 
the  pipe-lines  employ  nearly  11,600  men;  the  refineries  and  factories  give 
work  to  24,000  men;  the  marketing  in  the  domestic  branch  employs  13,200 
men,  and  in  the  export  trade,  13,100  men.  As  has  been  said,  in  its  forty-one 
years  of  corporate  existence  it  has  been  without  labor  troubles.  It  has  never 
had  a  strike  or  a  lockout,  and  this  is  an  extraordinary  record  when  one  con- 
siders how  many  boom  periods,  severe  panics,  and  slow-recovery  interludes 
have  marked  the  last  four  decades  in  the  business  world,  not  to  speak  of 
the  increasing  tendency  to  strike,  fostered  often  by  professed  friends  and 
organizers  of  labor.  And  its  plan  in  this  has  been  without  mystery;  the 
Standard  Oil  lias  held  no  patent  upon  it.  First,  the  Company  has  .always 
paid  wages  a  little  better  than  those  paid,  grade  for  grade,  in  similar  busi- 
nesses; second,  it  has  worked  on  a  practical  civil-service  basis,  recognizing 
superior  qualities  by  advances  and  promotion :  third,  it  has  a  i)ension  sys- 
tem for  long  service  which  secures  the  faithful  employee  against  the  terrors 
of  old  age.  All  this  is  administered  in  a  frank,  democratic  spirit  which  seeks 
to  forestall  complaint. 

When  the  malevolent  or  the  thoughtless  inveigh  against  the  Company, 
they  Ignore  this  wonderful  record  of  amity  and  co-operation,  which  is  not 
at  all  the  sign  of  the  tyrant  and  oppressor.  Likewise  they  ignore  the  merits 
of  the  business  system  which  has  carried  the  company  along  the  commercial 
path.  This  system  has  made  its  credit  the  best  in  the  world,  for  it  includes 
not  only  the  prompt  and  regular  settlement  of  its  obligations,  but  has  forti- 
fied it  in  the  good  graces  of  its  over  a  million  customers,  great  and  small,  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  As  an  instance  it  may  be  cited  that  during  the  stress 
of  the  Roosevelt  panic  of  1907  when  the  banks  refused  to  cash  private  drafts 
in  Pennsylvania,  the  Standard  Oil  Company's  checks  were  honored  as  freely 
as  if  they  were  the  pai:)er  issues  of  the  Federal  government. 
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To  its  customer?  it  has  suppliel  stamiard  anicles  •  f  unifonv.  «|uality 
with  unfailing  regularity  an«i  :n  whatever  i|uantity  tra«le.  ::<  rluctiiati-.-iis  anil 
expansi«"»ns  deniamled.  In  all  the  >t-.»mi  ••!*  Oiinmtrn:  u>':i  :!ie  O'Tr.jKiny. 
none  of  it  canie  fnini  the  ai^t- 'mers  -^r  o-n^uniers.  Siirdy  t!".:>  fact  should 
not  be  « >verl<:ioked  by  the  di:Ti:n:-::::ie  irjmber  v.h>  r.r.thirikiriix'y  f 'li-kw  the 
lead  of  the  deniagi igiies.  Then  a^  :••  jir:cc — .\:::c::.  rif:cr  nil.  arc  :he  tnie 
touchst«.»ne  «»f  merit  «»f  a  bi:>ir.e«  :::  ::>  re!:.::  :>  :  t"::e  c  rv/yiiiritv.  Ip.  Ian- 
uarv,  1870,  when  the  Staniiar-i  <  »!  '_"  t-o.::-.  .\;i-  't^'riT-izc*..  :!:e  \v:i -lesaie 
market-price  *»f  rerine*!  'il  -r  kcr  -<r:.e — :i-.  v.r>Ci:c.  -:.:  kir.ir.  r->-:;eII:nir  pro- 
duct— was  3l''s  cents.  In  ImII — :-.  <-.:c.  ;*.:-c.  \^\\\wV\  ■:'.  '*^\\r\v^\^  \v::h  :i 
brilliant  flame — is  s«»l'i  wh-Ie-a'.c  :♦.:  7  cer.t-  '  Ic--.  \  ..".ere  !::t-  :::e  Stan*!- 
ard  Oil  price  Ijeen  unfair,  an-!  al'.vCiV-  t!-.c  :e::  '.cr.v:;.  ::;-.-  '•ee::  -:  ■v\-:'.\:tr«l.  Thai 
is  s<jmething  '»f  a  rec'-r*!.  ar!<!  :t->  » er-  ::  'iTlk  n  vri-:  :r.i:v.'«er  f  acciisativiis. 
for  this  downward  scale  nms  :'■.'  \\z  :.'.'.  :>.e  rit-vr.ca:-  :>  f  :;:c  bii-^ine-- — 
gasoline,  benzine.  liibr:ca::r.i:  •  :>.  ••:-.'rir::.tr.  :•.::•':  c  kc.  :•.-  .vc!!  ri>  kcr- •>ene.  <  >ne 
of  its  subsidiary  C"r.i[jan:e-.  :htr  '  rri'.c '*:•.. '^:^^:. a!  '  >'!  <_  •::v^<t:'.y.  Iir,rica:es  07 
per  cent,  of  the  railr-'a'!  v. h.eei-  :'::-.:  :.:-t:  :::  :!.e  I'r.itt-:  .'^t.itt*-  rtTi-l  a  growin^r 
percentage  '.»f  the  wh.ee!-  ■  :  t'.c  :'  !!cy  -•. -:c' >  N  <.■•:.;•*--:*;:  ••!  price  or 
quality  from  them:  the  riale::a  -;. -:c:::  r-.-. ':  '.-  :-.'c  -.xrl  'it:«::iV.-e  they  crivc 
l)etter  service  than  any  'rh-er  ;i:v!  r*.:  :-.  :■,.  -<::-  en:,  rtr-'ncv  ■::  in  c-  -:.  X'ainly 
did  the  c<»inisel  i'»r  tiitr  i:  •veT':;n.c::t  :-  t'-.e  !:::e  ic  !--.;^'^e':  :r:a;  -eek  t*  fiii»l 
other  influence  than  ti:e  'r.tr":  ■•:  :':e  '  W.k::  >.  •'-  n  :'::t  -o*.:':n;^'^  f  tiie-c  en 
tracts  fn»m  the  railr'»a«!-.  He  :•.:::■!  ::  :.c.  ■■e-.-'-.n-e  :'e'e  v  .1-  n'»ne.  Jii-t 
as  vainly  did  he  try  :••  Arinit:  rr  n  v.c  •^. ;::-.!-  ■•:  \'.k:  -:;!••!  :'x-  0  rn.i^- -iindin;.^ 
of  the  wonrlerful  "il-  v*r  the  Vr.e:"::     :"  '*  c  <     •■.:».':•. y-  .    •':;<':•:  -r-. 

H<»w  much  the  Stanjinr':  *»•;  «  ::•,;.•/  ■  .. t*. ':  :■  f  -.efnl  :in'i  jiru-ient 
unitv  of  directi<»n  ir-'iy  iht  ?<-;:: :-.:-.:-.l:  •.':•  -:■•-'' e'.-.  "t:  e-:  *  -.ite-h  hui  that  the 
plan  and  system  "f  the  i^rea:  :■  -n.-Icr-  .-.ere  -■*.:::<:  :-  n^aLTtiifueiitly  pr«»ve»l 
bv  the  historv  >»{  tlie  l.'"nnKin.'.  :  •/;e  p-e-e:.:  ':;r..  '['lie  r"ir-t  and  f'»rem«»^t 
condition  establi-^hed  Aa-  «:••:.!::•;•:*>  'I'te:**  '?:  *  •  hn-rne--  in  it-  -nialle-i 
details  a<  well  a-  in  it-  iar:i^c-:  T.-le'^.'-.k:.^'-  ■  !:e  <  '"ii.iny'-  rniiiit;  -pirit- 
met  and  i>as>ed  iu'lcrnien.:  •■.  the  <'!:/»;::.•.  -  ;::f:i:'-  e.e:".  '.-rkinc:  dav  i^i 
the  year.  Thi<  !ia-  never  "teen.  '!e.  :;t:e':  ::■'••:;.  \\::e''e.e:'  j»"--il)]e  it  wSyA- 
ished  the  middleman:  'Alienee"  :•:-:'.':'.:'.  a' m;  •  n.;i:r:f;t«  ♦--(;'':  tlie  a»i;e--' ^rie** 
of  its  own  busine-is.  It  n.e.er  ;r:*  :::  .jierati-n.  an.  a'!.a!i«c  in  «■  »n-trncti'iii 
without  providing  the  mean-.  '[  ■-  '»::y  e':"niniiially  arid  *^m\  <\.\  tiie  ad\antaj^e 
of  selling  promptly,  it  neither  a-ke'l  :;"r  ;:a'.e  eyten«!e':  •  re'!:t-  llni  the  cars.' 
with  which  men  to  carrv  <»ut  trie  nev.  ■ .-  larr.  ■■::  tiie  "M  a  ere  M-le'ted  h;i- 
been  one  strong  cau-^e  "f  it-  «•••:. :r:er';;ii  a:.-:  ::i'h:-*r:ai  ]>r  'Lrre--.  l-'r.  after 
all,  it  is  the  man  that  c«»nnt-.  av.-i  !;•-  vv^^*•.^^'\  -n  'lie  u'reat  n;a':ii!ie  i-  inr»ni- 
l>arably  the  crticial  one. 

It  is  remarkable  tliat  t!:e  ?'-.re»-  f-.n-i'ie'-  vh-*  -r:Il  iiapjiiiy  -nr-.  ;-.e  h.a-.e 
lieen  able  practically  t"  v  itii'lrav.  \-:^^'\.  vm-  'iire'T  ...Tulnrt  ..f  rlie  i)n-:ne--. 
and  yet  see  it  go  on  "tren^^rt'.eniniL^  and  ic  .;!'lr!inr.r.  Mr.  l-'in  I).  k'M.ke- 
feller  retired  from  active  part-'ipati-'H  -•»!..«.•  -:yeen  yr;ir-  '<v^^^.  t.  .  devte 
himself  to  gentler  thinjr-  and  t*.  tiie  rnatnrni;:  and  «:;irr;.  i:iL:  ■ 'HT  -.f  lii-  [)ir- 
lanthropy.  Mr.  Henry  .\I.  I'laj^^Ier  iia^i  -lai  kened  lii-  'lirec  tin;:  eiierj^ie-  :  ■* 
Standard  Oil  nearlv  ten  vear-  earlier,  and  liad  nri'!ertak(r;i  hi-  v.'»nder- 
working  eff«'irts  in  Ka^tern  I-'I-^ri^Ia.  \a:*,^\:\:\\\v^  -vhen  nearinu"  lii^  -ixtieth  year 
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a  task  that  might  have  appalled  a  man  of  thirty,  a  task  which  after  a  quarter 
of  a  century  is  now  all  but  crowned  with  the  nearing  completion  of  its  ocean- 
traversing  railroad  through  to  K^y  West.  Mr.  William  Rockefeller,  still  a 
great  advisory  force  in  Standard  Oil,  has  for  twenty  years  figured  as  one  of 
the  great  individual  factors  in  the  railroad  and  banking  world  quite  outside 
of  Standard  Oil.  Henry  H.  Rogers  has  passed  over  to  the  majority.  But 
through  such  broad  and  active  men  as  John  D.  Archbold,  C.  M.  Pratt,  James 
A.  MofFett — three  of  the  Vice  Presidents — the  great  traditions  of  the  Com- 
pany find  able  application  in  a  constantly  widening  field.  In  their  hands  and 
those  of  tlieir  brother  directors  the  future  conduct  of  the  company  is  safe. 

The  Directors  for  191  {  are  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Wm.  Rockefeller, 
Henry  M.  Magler,  John  D.  Archbold,  Oliver  H.  Payne,  C.  M.  Pratt,  C.  W. 
Harkness,  James  A.  MofFett,  E.  T.  Bedford,  Walter  Jennings,  A.  C.  Bedford. 
H.  C.  Folger,  Jr.,  Walter  C.  Teagle,  O.  T.  Waring,  Lauren  J.  Drake.  They 
stand  supported  by  the  loyalty  and  esprit  de  corps  of  the  entire  organ- 
ization— and  never  were  fellowship  and  comradeship  more  heartily  the  badge 
of  a  great  and  living  industry  than  in  the  ranks  of  the  71,000  employes  of 
Standard  Oil.  With  assets  of  probably  $700,000,000  behind  its  $100,000,000 
of  stock,  untainted  of  stock-market  manipulation  or  stock  watering,  it  goes 
on  its  way,  dealing  wHtli  its  business  problems  as  effectively  to-day  when  the 
oil  wells  of  the  United  States  are  pouring  forth  the  flood  of  214,000,000 
barrels  in  a  year  as  when  at  the  close  of  1869  the  year's  output  was  4,200,000 
barrels. 

Xo  matter  how  the  recent  judgment  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  may  modify  the  precise  form  in  which  the  Standard  Oil  properties 
may  be  legally  held,  it  can  be  certified  that  the  various  activities  which  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  has  promoted,  organized  and  advanced  wnll  continue 
to  operate  along  tlie  lines  laid  down  by  the  Court  and  with  the  same  ma- 
terial success  as  ever. 

May  20.   1911. 
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THE  TIDEWATER.  COMPAXIES. 

The  use  of  pi|>es  for  transporting  oil  began  early  in  the  history  of  oil 
production,  but,  for  a  long  time,  was  limited  to  small  pipe,  usually  two 
inches  in  diameter,  for  moving  oil  from  one  part  of  a  lease  to  another  or 
to  loading  racks  located  on  railroads  near  the  oil  production.  About  1876, 
Messrs.  Byron  D.  Benson,  David  McKclvy  and  Robert  E.  Hopkins,  con- 
stituting the  firm  of  D.  McKelvy  &  Company,  conceived  the  idea  of  trans- 
porting oil  by  pi|)e  line  across  the  Allegheny  Mountains  to  the  Seaboard. 
They  organized  a  company,  known  as  the  Seaboard  Pipe  Company,  and 
projecte(l  a  pipe  line  intended  to  pump  oil  from  the  Butler  held  in  Penn- 
sylvania to  Baltimore,  Maryland.  A  survey  was  made  and  a  right  of  way 
obtained  from  Brady's  Bend  in  Armstrong  County,  Pennsylvania,  across 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  to  Baltimore,  and  preparations  were  begun 
to  build  the  line. 

Such  an  innovation  in  transportation  naturally  met  with  violent  opjx)- 
sition  from  the  railroads  carrying  oil.  as  it  was  a  menace  to  the  very  lucra- 
tive traffic  in  that  commoditv.  Earlv  in  1S78.  before  actual  work  of  con- 
struction  of  this  pij^e  line  began,  the  l»utler  field  showed  signs  of  exhaus- 
tion, while  the  production  from  the  Fh-adford  held  was  increasing  rapidly 
and  was  beconu'ng  a  large  factor  in  the  oil  industry.  It.  therefore,  seemed 
necessary  to  change  the  location  of  the  line  and  build  from  the  northern 
field  instead  of  from  the  southern  field. 

At  this  time,  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad,  which  ran  no 
nearer  to  the  oil  regicMis  than  W'illiamsport.  Pennsylvaniii.  was.  by  reason 
of  its  location,  getting  no  part  of  the  oil  traffic.  Mr.  1).  1).  l)enson,  after 
many  consultations  with  Mr.  V.  \\.  (lowan.  then  President  of  that  Com- 
pany, made  a  contract  by  which  the  Reading  Railroad  agreed  to  receive  oil 
at  any  point  on  its  system  and  trans])()rt  it  to  Xew  \nv\<  or  Philadeli)hia 
at  a  ])rice  so  nuich  below  the  then  ()\Kn  rate  charged  by  other  railroads 
that  it  left  the  pipe  line  a  large  price  for  its  work,  .\fter  this  contract  was 
made,  all  work  on  the  Seaboard  line  was  sus])ended  and  fnially  abandoned. 
A  .survey  was  made  and  a  right  of  way  obtained  from  the  Bradford  field 
to  W'illiamsport.  In  1878,  The  'fide-Water  Pipe  C(^m])any.  Linnted, 
was  organized  to  build  this  line.  It  hrst  ])urchased  from  the  iMpiitable  Pii)e 
Line  Company  a  small  line  extending  from  Rixford.  Penn>ylvania.  a  few 
miles  over  the  hill  to  Corryville,  where  the  oil  was  loaded  on  the  cars  of 
the  Buft'alo  and  McKean  Railroad,  and  it  made  preparation  to  extend  thi< 
line  at  once  to  W'illiamsport,   Pennsylvam'a. 

The  organizers  of  the  Tide- Water  Pipe  Company.  Limited,  were 
Mes^^rs.  Byron  D.  Benson,  David  McKelvy.  Robert  1^.  Hopkins,  .\lanson 
A.  Sunnier,  Samuel  Q.  Brown  and  Josiah  C.  Benton,  and  among  its  stock- 
holders were  such  well-kncnvn  oil  producers  as  John  h'ertig.  John  L.  Mc- 
Kinney,  John  Satterfield,  1 1.  L.  'faylor,  Benjamin  Campbell  and  Andrew 
X.   Perrin. 

It  was  freely  prophesied  by  those  who  watched  this  project  that  the 
construction  of  a  line  over  the  Allegheny  Mountains  would  ])rove  a  colos- 
sal failure,  as  it  was  th<night  that  pipe  could  not  be  obtained  to  stand  the 
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necessary  pressure  and  that  oil  could  not  be  made  to  flow  over  so  great  an 
elevation.  Work  of  construction  began  in  the  early  winter  of  1878  and  was 
pushed  energetically  under  great  difiiculties.  Much  of  the  distance  from 
Rixford  to  W'illiamsport,  about  one  hundred  miles,  was  through  unbroken 
forests  and  cner  high  and  precipitous  mountains.  To  construct  a  line 
through  such  a  country  under  such  conditions  would  have  discouraged  any 
men  less  determined  tlian  the  men  behind  this  pioneer  enterprise.  In  the 
mountainr)us  regions  through  which  the  line  passed,  there  were  then  no 
railmads  for  nearlv  the  whole  distance  and,  for  manv  nn'les,  there  was  not 
even  a  public  highway.  Xo  one  unfamiliar  with  the  character  of  the  coun- 
try as  it  existed  at  that  time  can  have  an  adequate  idea  of  the  difticulties 
encountered.  I^xperience  has  made  pij^e  line  construction  an  easy  matter 
but  the  Tide  Water  line  which  blazed  the  way  was  a  great  undertaking,  for 
it  was  largely  an  experiment,  built  when  the  physical  laws  covering  the 
transportation  of  oil  in  pipes  were  not  known  and  the  pumps,  engines  and 
[)ipe  itself  had  largely  to  be  designed  to  meet  new  and  unknown  conditions. 
Great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Benton,  who  acted  as  (ieneral  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Company  from  the  beginning  of  the  enterprise  until  his  death 
in  I90<S  for  the  engineering  plans  and  scientific  construction  of  the  line, 
and  also  to  Mr.  P).  V .  Warren,  who  was  at  that  time  and  still  continues  the 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Company  and  had  sujjervision  of  the  survey  and 
Right  of  Way  Department. 

.\(l(le(l  to  the  physical  ditticulties  which  the  new  project  had  to  face, 
it  met  with  the  violent  and  active  oi)|)osition  of  the  railroads,  which  ob- 
structed its  course  in  e\ery  possible  manner.  The  Xorthern  Central  Rail- 
road, a  branch  of  ijie  Pennsylvania,  went  so  far  in  its  opposition  as  to  send 
an  engine  and  a  force  of  men  t(^  tear  out  the  pipe  which  had  been  laid 
under  and  across  its  roadbed.  Ihe  matter  was  thrown  into  court  and  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  i)ii)e  line.  This  decision  made  it  possible  for  other 
pipe  lines  to  cross  railroads  imder  certain  conditions  and  subsequently  a  free 
pipe  line  bill  was  passed  by  the  Pennsylvania  F.egislature  giving  pipe  lines 
the  right  of  ennnent  domain  in  that  State  and  doing  away  with  all  fractious 
opposition  from  interested  parties. 

The  line  was  completed  and  oil  pumped  through  to  Williamsport  in 
May,  1879.  Prior  to  its  completion,  the  open  rate  for  the  transportation  of 
oil  from  the  oil  region  to  the  seaboard  was  $1.50  ])er  barrel.  The  day  the 
Tide-Water  Pipe  Company,  Limited,  began  jmmping  oil  the  rate  was  re- 
duced to  50  cents  and  has  remained  low  ever  since. 

Imm*  a  time,  the  line  terminated  at  Williamsport  and  the  oil  was  hauled 
from  there  to  .seaboard  by  the  Reading  Railroad.  In  188 r,  the  line  was 
extended  to  Tamanend,  Scuvlkill  Countv,  Pennsvlvania,  where  connection 
was  made  with  the  Central  Railroad  Company  of  X^ew  Jersey  as  well  as  the 
Reading.  Finally,  in  1885,  it  was  completed  to  Xew  York  Harbor,  mak- 
ing a  continuous  line  from  Rixford,  Pennsylvania,  to  Bayonne,  X>w  Jersey, 
a  distance  of  286.17  miles.  The  powerful  pumps  to  force  the  six-inch  stream 
of  oil  are  located  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  apart,  according  to  intervening 
elevations,  and  worked  at  a  pressure  of  about  eight  hundred  pounds  per 
.s(|uare  inch.  Seven  sets  of  pumps  are  required  to  put  through  the  line  its 
daily  average  capacity  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  gallons. 
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Before  the  line  was  completed  to  W'illiamsport.  o»mracts  had  been 
made  with  Eastern  refineries  to  receive  the  oil.  but.  when  the  Company  was 
ready  to  deliver  it,  several  refineries  had  changeil  ^nvnership  and  the  new 
owners  refused  to  carry  out  the  agreements  made  with  their  preilecessors. 
The  onlv  Xew  York  refiners  who  adhered  t':»  their  o»niract  were  Messrs. 
Lombard  and  Ayres.  operating  what  was  kivwn  a>  the  ■'Seal>»ard  Refin- 
erv/'  under  the  finn  name  of  L»»mhard.  Avres  and  G-'Tiipanv.  N»me  Mt  the 
people  interested  in  the  Tide-Water  C"inpany  hiiih  a  rerinery  at  Williams- 
port,  Pennsylvania,  known  as  the  S'»lar  ( Jil  C"!iipany.  which  was  the  nrsi 
company  to  take  oil  through  the  new  line.  Tliis  refinery,  after  l>eing  o\ycr' 
ated  for  a  numl)er  of  vears.  was  rinallv  a]>and''ne<l. 

It  earlv  became  evident  to  the  « 'ri^anizer-^  i»f  I  he  Tide-Water  Pii)e 
Company.  Limited,  that,  if  they  were  t"  >ecure  an  «»iulet  f«'r  their  o'\\.  tiiey 
must  own  refineries,  and.  to  this  end.  the  l'he>ter  (  )il  (.'•»nipany  was  <»rj^an- 
ized  in  1880  and  a  large  refinery  c«»ii<triicte<l  at  rhurl<»\\  *^n  the  i^elaware 
River  below  Philadelphia.  An«»ther  refininj^  c«»in])aiiy.  kn«»\\n  a<  the  Ocean 
Oil  Company,  was  nrganize<l  a  little  later  which  instructed  a  plant  at 
Bayonne,  Xew  Jersey,  where  The  Tide- Water  Pijn.*  L'-nnpany,  ^Limited,  had 
been  foresighted  enough  tn  secure  a  Iarj;:e  area  •>t  land.  Messrs.  L')nil>ard 
Avres  and  Company  also  secured  land  adi'»inin<^  and  moved  their  refinery 
from  64th  Street.  Xew  York  City,  t«»  BavMune.  Xew  jersey.  In  18S4.  the 
Polar  Oil  Company  was  organized  l)y  the  Tide-W  ater  ])eo])le  tr>  make  par- 
afifine  oil  and  conduct  a  general  lubricatiuir  oil  ])usiness.  In  1S88.  a  consol- 
idation of  the  refining  interests  touk  ])lace.  A  new  company  to  engage  in  the 
general  refining  business  was  organized,  known  as  the  Tide  Water  Oil 
Company,  which  purchased  the  Chester  (  )il  Coni])any,  the  ( Vean  Oil  Com- 
pany, the  Polar  Oil  Company  and  the  Seaboard  Refinery  belonging  to 
Messrs.  Lombard.  Ayres  and  Company,  and  this  Companv  has  since  con- 
tinued in  active  operatic  mi.  Its  j^lam  at  lUiyonne,  Xew  Jersey,  covers  more 
than  eighty-four  acres  and  is  complete  in  every  <letail.  It  has  capacity  suf- 
ficient to  refine  all  the  crude  oil  which  the  pi])e  line  can  deliver. 

The  present  authorized  caj)ital  stock  of  The  Tide  Water  (  )il  C'onipany  is 
$23,000,000,  of  which  824,000,000  has  been  issued.  The  otiicers  are  K.  I ). 
Benson.  President:  W.  S.  IJen.son,  \'ice  President  and  Treasurer,  and  Dick- 
son O.  P>rown.  Second  \'ice  President,  who  have  all  been  schooled  from 
bovhood  in  everv  branch  of  the  business,  the  Messrs.  Iicnson  beiui?  sons  of 
the  first  President  of  the  Company,  and  Mr.  I).  ().  l>ro\vn  being  the  son  of 
the  late  executive,  Mr.  Sanniel  O.  Brown.  Mr.  11.  C.  h'oli'er,  |r..  who  has 
l>een  engaged  in  the  refining  business  since  1879,  is  one  of  the  directors  and 
other  directors  are  Messrs.  l^Vancis  L.  Iline,  President,  and  (ieorge  V.  \u\- 
ker,  Jr..  V^ice  President  of  the  First  Xati(^nal  P)ank  of  Xew  ^'ork,  among 
whose  clientele  are  many  large  stockholders  of  the  Company. 

In  1908.  the  partial  exhaustion  of  the  Allegany  and  Ib'adfonl  tields, 
from  which  The  Tide- Water  Pi])e  Company,  Limited,  had  theretofore  drawn 
its  supply  of  crude,  made  it  necessary  that  a  new  pipe  line  should  be  con- 
structed to  a  fresh  field,  and  the  line  was  therefore  extended  from  Rixford, 
Pennsvlvania,  to  Stov,  Crawford  Countv,  Illinois,  a  distance  of  about  tive 
hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The  line  runs  in  an  almost  straight  line  through 
the  Western  cotmties  of  Pennsvlvania  and  across  the  entire  stales  of  ( )hio 
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and  Indiana.  The  survey  was  made,  right  of  way  obtained  and  line  put  ill 
operation  in  a  period  of  a  little  over  fifteen  months,  and  oil  was  delivere<l 
through  the  new  pi])e  line  to  Rixford  in  July,   1909. 

The  producing  interests  controlled  by  the  Tide  Water  Oil  Company, 
which  is  now  the  parent  company  of  the  Tide  Water  organization,  are  the 
Okia  Oil  Company.  n])erating  in  Oklahoma,  and  the  Associated  Producers 
Company,  operating  in   Illinois.  West   X'irginia.  Ohio  and   Pennsylvania. 

The  Tiile  Water  Oil  C()ni]>any  is  ])erliaps  better  known  in  foreign 
countries  than  at  hutiie.  as  a  large  proportion  of  its  imxlucts  is  exported. 
A  great  part  of  the  burning  oil  which  it  shi])s  is  the  graile  known  as  case 
oil.  so-called  because  it  is  ])acked  in  li\e  gallon  cans.  Iwo  cans  being  shipiied 
in  one  scpiare  womlen  box  or  case.  In  this  compact  form,  it  is  tran-^ported 
to  the  remotest  districts  of  South  America  and  Asia.  A  missionary  from 
Philadelphia  some  years  ago  scut  the  Coinjiany  a  tag  from  an  oil  can  which 
he  had  pickeil  up  in  a  remote  valley  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  and.  more 
recently,  another  traveller  sent  a  photograjili  which  he  snapped  of  a  caravan 
carrying  the  Company's  braivl  i>i  case  oil  through  the  Khyber  Pass  between 
India  and  .\lglianisian. 

In  adilitiou  to  manufacturing  binning  oil,  the  Title  Water  Oil  Com- 
pany manufactures  high  grade  lubricating  oils  and  paraffine  wax,  for  which 
it  has  a  large  am!  steady  trade.  The  CMiu])aiiy  does  not  advertise  its  pro- 
ducts and  has  never  l>cen  cxjiloited  in  the  newsjiaijcrs.  but  it  has  a  large 
and  protitable  business.     The  smck  seldom  changes  liands.  as  the  great  ma- 


jority of  the  stockhol.lers  ; 
or  their  legal   representative 


Mibscrfl)crs   to   the   Company 
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JOHN    DAVISON      ROCKEFELLER. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  needs  no  Introduction  to  the  reading  public,  for  his  name  is 
known  everywhere.  He  is  the  man  whose  constructive  genius  is  responsible  for  the 
most  effective  commercial  organization  in  the  world.  His  achievement  is  no  accident. 
The  foundations  of  his  success  were  laid  in  his  early  youth  on  a  New  York  State  farm 
and  the  superstructure  was  begun  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  before  the  petroleum  industry  had 
been  started  by  Edwin  L.  Drake.  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  been  accused  of  crushing  com- 
petition ruthlessly  by  employment  of  unfair  devices,  but  the  truth  of  history  will  record 
that  his  most  aggressive  and  able  competitors  have  become  his  business  associates 
and  fast  personal  friends.  His  wonderful  success  has  been  attained  by  the  application 
to  his  business  of  the  science  of  economical  process  and  the  organization  of  his  forces 
as  perfectly  as  an  army,  but  with  a  discipline  never  savoring  of  compulsion.  The 
Standard  Oil  Company  represents  at  once  the  highest  type  of  loyalty  and  the  largest 
degree  of  individual  initiative.  Its  commercial  triumphs  have  been  accomplished  by 
the  efforts  of  scores  of  business  giants,  working  each  in  his  own  way.  but  all  co-ordi- 
nated to  a  single  end — the  production  of  the  best  possible  commodity  at  the  least  pos- 
sible cost. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  was  born  in  Richford,  Tioga  County.  New  York,  on  a  farm. 
His  parents  were  William  Avery  and  Eliza  Davison  Rockefeller,  of  good  American 
stock,  and  they  early  inculcated  in  him  the  lessons  of  the  dignity  of  labor,  the  value 
of  money  and  the  essential  of  Christianity.  At  nine  years  of  age  he  showed  his  busi- 
ness instinct  by  saving  his  earnings  and  investing  them  at  interest.  When  fourteen 
years  of  age  his  parents  removed  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  he  entered  the  High  School 
there.  At  fifteen  he  joined  the  Euclid  Avenue  Baptist  Church  and  was  soon  one  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  workers  in  the  congregation.  He  personally  solicited  the  funds  to 
pay  the  debt  then  resting  on  the  church.  At  sixteen  he  left  school  and  sought  employ- 
ment, and  after  some  discouraging  experiences  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  position 
as  assistant  bookkeeper  in  the  forwarding  and  commission  house  of  Hewitt  &  Tuttle, 
at  a  salary  of  four  dollars  a  week.  He  remained  with  the  firm  for  several  years,  his 
salary  advancing  to  $700  a  year  when  he  became  cashier  and  ]>ookkeeper.  Before  he 
was  nineteen  years  old  he  had  been  elected  a  trustee  of  the  Euclid  Avenue  Baptist 
Church,  and  soon  thereafter  he  resolved  to  embark  in  a  business  of  his  own.  With  a 
thousand  dollars  he  had  managed  to  save  and  another  thousand  borrowed  from  his 
father,  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Maurice  B.  Clark,  as  Clark  &  Rockefeller,  and  set- 
up in  the  forwarding  and  commission  business,  with  which  he  was  familiar.  Close 
application  to  business  brought  success,  but  it  did  not  prevent  him  giving  a  share  of 
time  to  the  church  and  to  charities.  Mr.  Rockefeller  had  not  reached  his  majority 
when  the  wonderful  well  of  Drake  was  drilled  in  on  Oil  Creek  and  a  new  industry 
came  into  being.  The  following  year,  when  he  was  twenty-one.  his  firm  took  an  in- 
terest in  a  refinery,  his  start  in  the  business  of  refining  oil. 

In  1865  Mr.  Rockefeller  sold  out  his  interest  in  the  commission  business  and.  with 
a  partner,  Mr.  Samuel  Andrews,  purchased  the  interests  of  his  associates  in  the  oil 
refining  business.  The  firm  of  Rockefeller  &  Andrews  rapidly  enlarged  their  oil  man- 
ufacturing. Mr.  Rockefeller,  with  rare  foresight,  saw  in  the  new  industry  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  life  time  and  Mr.  Andrews  was  a  practical  refiner,  capable  of  turning  out 
a  better  product  than  was  generally  on  the  market.  The  firm  had  an  excellent  field 
in  the  lake  region  and  Mr.  Rockefeller's  business  acquaintance  and  knowledge  were 
equal  to  its  cultivation.  As  the  business  expanded  William  Rockefeller  was  taken  into 
the  partnership  and  another  firm  of  William  Rockefeller  &  Co.  was  organized.  John 
D.  Rockefeller  was  quick  to  see  that  the  business  was  to  be  largely  one  of  export  to 
foreign  lands  and  soon  William  Rockefeller  was  transferred  to  New  York  to  handle 
the  products  at  that  end,  while  Mr.  Henry  Flagler  was  taken  into  the  firm  at  Cleve- 
land. In  1870  the  business  had  grown  to  proportions  that  demanded  further  expansion 
and  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Ohio  was  incorporated.  John  D.  Rockefeller  being 
made  President.  At  about  the  same  time  the  National  Refiners'  Association  was  formed 
and  he  was  chosen  as  its  President.  Mr.  Rockefeller  was  then  thirty-one  years  old, 
success  had  attended  his  efforts,  his  character  was  formed  and  he  bent  his  remarkable 
intellectual  and  physical  powers  to  the  task  of  supplying  to  the  world  an  artificial 
light  that  should  give  the  maximum  service  at  the  least  possible  cost. 

It  was  plain  to  Mr.  Rockefeller  that  diffusive  eflfort  was  not  economical  and  he 
counseled  a  combination  of  resources  to  secure  greater  efficiency.  Two  years  after 
the  organization  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Ohio,  or  in  1872.  nearly  the  entire 
refining  interest  of  Cleveland  and  a  large  portion  of  that  at  New  York  and  in  the  oil 
producing  region  were  combined  in  that  Company  and  the  capital  stock  was  increased 
to  $2p500,000.     Its   business  in  one   year  reached   over   twenty-five  million    dollars,  the 
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largest  company  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  In  order  that  there  should  be  no  unnecessary 
expense  and  to  assure  a  regular  supply  of  crude,  the  Company  bought  interests  in 
pipe  lines,  had  iron  cars  built  and  systematized  its  transportation  and  marketing.  Mr. 
Rockefeller  noting  the  high  cost  of  barrels  arranged  for  the  purchase  of  timber  lands, 
the  erection  of  saw  mills  and  the  addition  of  barrel  works,  thereby  reducing  the  cost 
of  packages  more  than  one-third.  Other  leading  refineries  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  were  impressed  by  the  efficiency  of  the  Standard  system  and  associated 
themselves  with  it  from  time  to  time.  For  the  better  handling  of  the  business  in  1882 
the  Standard  Oil  Trust  was  formed  with  a  capital  of  $70,000,000,  which  was  later  in- 
creased to  $95,000,000.  Through  all  these  changes  Mr.  Rockefeller  was  the  guiding 
spirit  and  directing  head.  His  genius  challenged  the  attention  of  the  business  world 
and  his  well  known  i)robity  enabled  the  Company  to  finance  its  early  necessities. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  was  married  on  September  8,  1864,  to  Miss  Laura  C.  Spielman,  a 
classmate  in  the  Cleveland  High  School,  the  daughter  of  a  Representative  in  the  State 
Legislature,  who  was  eminently  fitted  to  be  his  companion  and  helpmeet,  as  their  tastes 
were  much  in  common,  both  being  devoted  to  church  work  and  charities.  To  this 
union  tive  children  have  been  born:  Hessie,  who  is  the  wife  of  Charles  A.  Strong, 
asscciate  professor  of  psychology  in  Chicago  University:  Alice,  who  died  early:  Alta, 
who  is  Mrs.  Prentice;  Edith,  the  wife  of  Harold  F.  McCormick.  of  Chicago,  and  John 
D.  Rockefeller.  .Jr..  a  i;raduate  of  Brown  University,  who  has  his  father's  business 
talent  and  all  his  love  for  church  and  benevolent  work.  The  Rockefeller  children  have 
all  been  reared  with  i;ood  sense  and  Christian  teaching,  they  dress  simply,  live  without 
dis])lay  and  are  active  in  hospital.  Sunday  School  and  other  good  works,  toward  which 
their  sympathies  naturally  tend. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  retired  from  active  business  about  sixteen  years  ago  and  has  de- 
voted much  of  his  time  since  then  to  works  of  benevolence,  disbursing  from  his  large 
fortune  with  the  same  acumen  and  care  that  he  exercised  in  its  accumulation.  His 
benefactions  are  too  many  to  enumerate,  aggregating  more  than  a  hundred  million  dol- 
lars, but  the  chief  of  them  are  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research  in  New 
York  and  the  Chicago  University.  He  has  been  a  liberal  giver  to  other  educational 
institutions,  but  these  two  are  his  own  creations,  the  Institute  wholly  so  and  the  Uni- 
versity ])iactically  so.  Xo  lestrictions  have  been  placed  ui)on  either  and  the  only  in- 
junction from  the  donor  of  their  s])lendid  endowments  is  that  they  shall  do  their  ut- 
most to  benefit  mankind.  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  recently  endeavored  to  incorporate  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  to  administer  his  large  wealth,  but  factious  opposition  has  pre- 
vented action  by  Congress. 

In  the  ])etroleum  world  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  occupied  the  premier  position  and  has 
devoted  his  energies  to  advancing  the  interests  of  his  business  associates  and  to  giving 
the  world  goi^d  and  cheap  light.  In  the  business  world  at  large  he  has  discouraged 
speculation  and  has  used  his  ])ower  to  minimize  violent  and  injurious  fluctuations.  His 
success  has  been  due  to  tidelity  to  his  ideals  and  the  extreme  of  integrity  in  his  deal- 
ings. He  has  been  grossly  misrepres(Mited.  because  in  his  consciousness  of  probity  he 
has  declined  to  rei)ly  to  criticism.  He  has  deprecated  a  defense  at  the  hands  of  his 
friends  on  the  ground  that  the  record  will  show  the  truth  in  the  final  analysis.  For 
the  remainder  his  works  s])eak  for  themselves.  He  has  been  a  benefactor  to  his  race 
on  the  same  ])rlnciple  as  he  who  makes  two  hlades  of  grass  grow  where  but  one  grew 
before.  He  has  made  good  artificial  light  cheap  and  has  given  an  impulse  to  general 
education  without  precedent. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  has  lived  the  simi)le  life,  ostentation  and  display  being  distasteful 
to  his  very  nature.  He  is  devoted  to  golf  as  a  recreation  and  spends  much  time  on  the 
links  in  all  weather.  His  visits  to  the  South  in  winter  have  enabled  him  to  observe 
the  ravages  of  the  hookworm  disease  and,  with  ready  sympathy  for  human  suffering, 
he  has  donated  a  fund  for  the  eradication  of  the  pest.  This  beneficence  is  one  of  the 
greatest  he  has  undertaken  and  is  fully  appreciated  in  regions  rendered  miserable  by 
the  malady,  but  not  so  well  understood  at  the  North,  where  the  disease  is  not  common. 
This  work  and  that  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research  are  designed  to 
lessen  suffering  and  to  ])enefit  all  mankind.  They  have  already  fully  justified  them- 
selves, in  their  very  infancv. 


JOHN  D.ARCHBOLD 
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john  du8tin  archbold. 

No  unimportant  place  in  the  commercial  history  of  America  in  the  nineteenth 
century  can  be  assigned  to  the  development  of  the  great  petroleum  industry  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Comparatively  few  years  ago  the  product  was  a  luxury;  to-day  it  is  a  neces- 
sity, which  all  can  afford.  Its  marvelous  history  is  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the 
mineral  products  of  the  United  States.  The  first  Pennsylvania  oil  derrick  was  erected 
In  the  year  1859.  In  that  year  the  product  reached  2,000  barrels  of  oil  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  it  reached  500,000.  In  the  year  1909  the  production  of  petroleum  in  the 
United  States  alone,  reached  the  enormous  total  of  186,739.569  barrels  of  forty-two 
gallons  each. 

John  Dustin  Archbold,  equally  with  anyone  in  America,  has  seen  the  many  phases 
of  this  development  from  its  inception,  through  the  exciting  periods  of  its  eariy  his- 
tory to  its  present  great  proportions. 

Mr.  Archbold  was  bom  on  the  26th  of  July,  1848,  at  Leesburg,  Ohio,  a  State  famed 
for  the  business  and  political  successes  of  her  sons,  who  are  scattered  throughout 
the  Union.  His  father  was  Israel  Archbold,  a  native  of  Virginia.  He  was  the  descend- 
ant of  an  ancient  Protestant  Irish  family,  who  settled  in  this  country  in  1786  and 
who  had  their  origin  more  than  a  century  before  in  the  large  immigration  of  Scottisii 
and  English  settlers,  who,  in  the  reign  of  James  the  ?^ist.  introduced  Presbyterianism 
in  the  Irish  province  of  Ulster  The  Archbolds  sought  America  at  a  time  when  an- 
archy prevailed  in  their  native  land  as  a  result  of  the  deplorable  warfare  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants. 

Israel  Archbold  married  the  daughter  of  Colonel  William  Dana,  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  the  then  Par  Western  State  of  Ohio,  having  brought  his  family  to  Marietta  by  wagon 
from  Massachusetts.  John  D.  Archbold  was  given  the  best  education  obtainable  in 
the  primitive  schools  of  that  out  of  the  way  region,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  became 
a  clerk  in  the  country  store  located  in  the  village  of  Salem.  Columbiana  County,  Ohio 
There  he  remained  for  a  little  more  than  two  years,  but  his  later  life  has  proven  that 
his  duties  did  not  command  all  his  time,  or  that  at  least  his  leisure  hours  were  de- 
voted to  study  and  to  the  preparation  for  the  more  important  labors  in  which  he  was 
so  soon  to  become  so  prominent  a  figure. 

Although  the  first  discoveries  had  been  made  five  years  previous,  the  real  tidal 
wave  of  the  excitement  came  in  the  latter  part  of  1864  and  early  in  1865.  A  host  of 
men  of  brains  and  energy  at  once  gathered  in  the  region,  and  in  the  former  year  Mr. 
Archbold  was  among  the  earliest  in  the  field.  During  the  ensuing  eleven  years  he 
witnessed  and  took  part  in  all  the  wonderful  evoluticmary  process  of  development, 
saw  fortunes  made  and  lost  in  a  day,  and  saw  ephemeral  towns,  which  now  have 
absolutely  no  existence,  receiving  a  greater  volume  of  mail  than  even  the  city  of 
Pittsburg.  During  these  years  he  attained  prominence,  gaining  experience  in  almost 
every  branch  of  the  petroleum  business  and  being  given  rapid  promotion,  amassed  a 
moderate  capital  and  became  a  large  owner  of  the  Acme  Oil  Company.  Of  this  com- 
pany he  was  made  President  in  1875.  In  the  fall  of  1875  Mr.  Archbold  became  identi- 
fied with  the  so-called  Standard  Oil  interests  and  very  soon  after  became  a  Director 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  In  this  cori)oration  his  practical  knowledge  of  the 
industry,  his  clear  judgment  and  general  ability  have  made  him  a  prominent  figure. 

There  is  no  detail  of  the  vast  petroleum  industry,  from  the  production  of  the  oil 
at  the  well,  namely,  the  refining  of  the  crude,  the  transportation,  distribution  and 
merchandising  of  the  refined  product  as  well  as  by-products,  which  he  does  not  thoi- 
oughly  understand  and  of  which  he  is  not  a  past-master.  In  nothing  has  the  vast 
organization  with  which  he  has  so  long  and  so  prominently  been  identified  been  more 
noted  the  world  over  than  for  the  remarkable  ability  displayed  by  its  management 
and  in  nothing  has  the  management  been  more  successful  than  in  the  wise  selection 
of  men  having  special  fitness  and  training  for  the  peculiar  duties  that  they  are  called 
upon  to  perform.  Mr.  Archbold,  therefore,  having  this  general  mastery  of  all  depart- 
ments alike,  is  regarded  by  everybody  familiar  with  the  industry,  as  an  "all-rounder." 
and  his  judgment  is  as  ready  and  unerring  as  it  is  sought  for  whenever  new  or  im- 
portant questions  press  for  solution. 

A  well-known  business  man,  long  an  associate  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  speak- 
ing of  his  peculiar  mental  characteristics,  once  said  to  the  writer  that  "He  reminded 
him  of  an  elephant's  trunk  in  that  he  could,  with  equal  facility,  pick  a  cambric  needle 
from  a  pin  cushion  or  throw  an  anvil  across  the  street!" 

The  comprehensive  scope  of  his  mind  is  perhaps  no  better  illustrated  than  by  his 
testimony  given  at  great  length  before  the  Industrial  Commission  in  1899,  extracts 
from  which  are  now  being  quoted  broadcast  by  the  press  of  the  country:  "If  you 
should  ask  me,  gentlemen,  what  legislation  can  be  imposed  to  improve  the  present 
condition,  I  answer  that  the  next  great,  and  to  my  mind,  inevitable  step  of  progress 
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in  the  direction  of  our  commercial  development,  lies  in  the  direction  of  National  or 
Federal  corporations.  If  such  corporations  should  be  made  possible,  under  such  fair 
restrictions  and  provisions  as  should  rightfully  attach  to  them,  any  branch  of  business 
could  be  freely  entered  upon  by  all  comers  and  the  talk  of  monopoly  would  be  forever 
done  away  with.  Our  present  system  of  State  corporations,  almost  as  varied  in  their 
provisions  as  the  number  of  States,  is  vexatious  alike  to  the  business  community  and 
to  the  authorities  of  the  various  States.  Such  Federal  action  need  not  take  away  from 
these  States  their  right  to  taxation  or  police  regulation,  but  would  make  it  possible  for 
business  organizations  to  know  the  general  terms  on  which  they  could  conduct  their 
business  in  the  country  at  large.  Lack  of  uniformity  in  the  laws  of  the  various  States 
as  affecting  business  corporations  is  one  of  the  vexatious  features  attending  the  busi- 
ness life  of  any  great  corimration  to-day  and  1  suggest  for  your  most  careful  consid- 
eration the  thought   of  a  Federal  corporation   law.'' 

Mr.  Madison,  afterwards  President,  one  of  the  foremost  members  of  the  conven- 
tion which  formed  the  Constitution,  offered  an  amendment  while  the  provision  was 
pending,  defining  the  powers  of  Congress,  authorizing  that  body  "to  grant  charters  of 
incorporation  in  cases  where  the  publick  good  may  require  them,  and  the  authority 
of  a  single  State  may  be  incompetent."  This  action  of  Mt.  Madison  is  known  to  a 
comparatively  few  i)ersons — those  alone  who  have  made  themselves  close  students  of 
the  detailed  proceedings  of  the  convention,  involving  provisions  which  were  defeated 
as  well  as  adopted.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  sagacious  Madison  made  no  argument 
and  offered  no  reasons  in  sui)port  of  F'ederal  charters  for  corporations,  this,  possibly, 
because  he  regarded  the  i)roi)riety  of  so  providing  as  manifest  and  self-evident.  It 
remained  for  Mr.  Archbold,  therefore,  nearly  a  century  and  a  quarter  thereafter,  to 
assign  these  reasons  and  in  a  manner,  we  submit,  that  would  have  reflected  high 
credit  on  the  distinguished  author  himself.  We  recall  no  instance  where  this  has  been 
done  in  a  more  convincing  form  than  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Archbold  above  quoted.  It 
is  no  longer  doubtful  that  many  of  our  foremost  statesmen  and  publicists  have  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  granting  of  acts  of  incori)orations  by  the  F'ederal  Government, 
rather  than  by  the  States,  will  afford  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  solution  of  this  difficult 
economic  i)rol)lem.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not.  we  shall  go  far  to  find  an  authority 
more  competent  than  Mr.  Archbold  to  pass  an  intelligent  judgment  upon  it  from  a 
business  standi)Oint  and  also  one  who  has  |)resented  the  case  in  so  small  a  compass 
or  with  more  convincing  logic. 

Mr.  Archbold  was  married  in  ISTO  to  Miss  Annie  Mills,  the  daughter  of  S.  M. 
Mills,  of  Titusville.  Pennsylvania,  her  brother  being  Cohmel  S.  M.  Mills,  of  the  United 
States  Army,  rt'cently  Superintendent  of  (he  Tnited  States  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point. 

The  Archbolds  have  a  beautiful  summer  home  at  Cedar  Cliff,  Tarrytown-on- 
Hudson,  X.  Y.  Their  children  are  .Mary  L  (now  Mrs.  M.  M.  Van  Beuren),  Anne  M. 
(now  Mrs.  Arniar  L).  Saunderson ).  and  John  F.  Archbold.  A  daughter,  Mrs.  F.  C.  Wal- 
cott.  died  a  few  years  ago. 

No  sketch,  however  extended,  would  be  symmetrical  without  a  word  concerning 
the  personality  of  the  man  and  of  the  many  qualities  possessed  by  him  which  endear 
him  to  the  chosen  circle  of  his  friendshij)  i)ey()nd  most  men.  A  man  who  never  had 
a  mood  or  humor  in  his  lite;  one  from  whom  an  overflow  of  sparkling  wit  and  pleas- 
antry is  always  coming  and  never  foimd  to  be  commonplace  or  disappointing;  one 
fond  of  a  good  story  and  always  ready  with  a  still  better  one  of  his  own;  one  whose 
success  in  life  does  not  lead  him  to  assume  superiority  over  others,  but  one  who 
through  it  all  remains  unaffected,  sincere  and  approachable,  and  showing  a  respectful 
and  ccmsiderate  regard  for  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  other  people,  such  are  the 
traits  most  prominent  on  the  social  side  of  the  man  who.  it  would  be  superfluous  lo 
add,  commands  and  deserves  to  command  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  a  wide  circle; 
one  whose  friends  are  limited  only  to  acquaintanceship  itself  and  all  of  whom  are 
attached  to  him  in  no  common  degree  of  fidelity  and  devotion. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Archbold  has  been  able  to  devote  much  time  and  attention 
to  educational  and  philanthropic  affairs.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Hoard  of  the  St. 
Christopher's  Home  and  Orphanage,  of  New  York.  lie  has  also  for  some  time  been 
a  Trustee  of  the  Syracuse  I'nlversity  at  Syracuse.  New  York,  and  he  is  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  During  his  incumbency  of  this  important  office,  the  University, 
which  was  organized  in  the  year  of  Mr.  Archbolds  marriage,  has  more  than  regained 
its  former  prestige  and  has  been  more  prosperous  than  ever  in  the  forty  years  of  its 
history,  more  than  three  thousand  students  now  being  in  attendance.  Mr.  Archbold 
is  also  a  patron  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Arts,  and  of  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  a  member  of  the  Union  League.  Racquet  and  Riding  Clubs,  of  the 
Ohio  Society  and  of  the  Ardsley  Casino. 

To  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  development  of  the  great  industry  with  which, 
almost  from  its  inception.  Mr.  Archbold  has  been  intimately  associated,  is  to  have 
borne  a  part  in  a  notable  phase  of  our  national  history. 
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HENRY  HUTTLESTON  ROGERS. 

A  genuine  American  by  ancestral  lineage  and  typically  American  in  intellectual 
and  physical  attributes,  Henry  H.  Rogers  was  one  of  whom  it  might  have  been  said, 
"There  were  giants  in  those  days."  He  came  to  the  oil  region  in  1861  and  took  a  prom- 
inent part  in  shaping  and  developing  the  petroleum  industry  from  that  time  to  the  day 
of  his  death.  He  was  a  man  of  keen  vision  and  great  breadth  of  perception,  intolerant 
of  nothing  save  cant  and  hypocrisy.  Of  remarkable  energy  and  tenacity  of  purpose  he 
surmounted  obstacles  at  which  another  might  have  been  dismayed.  Wealth  and  position 
made  no  difference  in  his  attitude  toward  others  and  while  he  compelled  exactitude  and 
the  proper  amenities  he  was  a  most  companionable  man  in  his  hours  of  leisure.  His 
grasp  of  finance  and  industrial  problems  made  him  a  leader  in  the  highest  circles. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  born  at  Pairhaven,  Massachusetts,  in  1840.  and  died  in  New  York 
in  1909.  He  graduated  from  the  Fairhaven  High  School  in  1850  and  for  a  time  was 
clerk  in  his  father's  store.  Then  he  started  to  learn  the  railroad  business  but  found  the 
way  to  promotion  slow  and  uncertain.  After  the  discovery  of  petroleum  he  determined 
to  go  Into  that  business.  He  traveled  to  Union  City,  Pennsylvania,  by  train  and  went 
by  stage  coach  from  there  to  Titusville,  arriving  on  the  evening  of  October  4,  1861. 
Joining  with  Charles  P.  Ellis,  also  of  Fairhaven,  he  soon  established  a  small  refinery 
at  McClintocks,  on  Oil  Creek  between  Oil  City  and  Rouseville.  He  remained  there  for 
six  years,  then  going  to  the  Pennsylvania  Salt  Works  at  Natrona,  near  Pittsburgh, 
which  concern  had,  in  addition  to  its  chemical  plant,  one  of  the  largest  oil  refineries 
in  the  country.  In  1868  Mr.  Rogers  went  to  New  York  and  associated  himself  with 
Charles  Pratt,  a  leading  oil  refiner  there.  When  in  1874.  the  leading  refineries  of  Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh.  Philadelphia,  the  oil  region  and  New  York  were  allied  under  the  name 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  the  famous  Pratt  works  were  included.  When  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Trust  was  formed,  on  account  of  his  large  practical  exi)erience,  Mr.  Rogers 
was  made  chairman  of  its  manufacturing  committee.  In  a  short  time  he  became  one 
of  the  trustees  and  upon  the  organization  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  .Jersey 
he  became  First  Vice  President.  He  was  President  of  the  i)ii)e  line  system  to  which 
he  gave  particular  attention.  About  1895  he  became  chairman  of  the  F]xecutive  Com- 
mittee, relieving  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  of  the  active  direction  of  the  big  company. 
He  continued  in  this  position  until  his  death.  • 

Aside  from  the  petroleum  business.  Mr.  Rogers  was  widely  connected  in  financial 
and  industrial  affairs.  He  engineered  the  consolidation  of  copper  companies  into  the 
Amalgamated  Copper  Company,  saving  the  next  older  industry  than  petroleum  from 
serious  embarrassment,  if  not  from  ruin,  through  gross  overproduction.  He  was  con- 
nected with  many  financial  institutions  and  was  on  the  boards  of  several  of  the  leading 
railroads.  His  greatest  single  achievement  was  the  construction  of  the  Virginian 
Railroad,  without  an  issue  of  bonds.  This  work  was  completed  only  a  short  time  be- 
fore his  death.  The  railroad  thus  constructed  will  play  an  important  part  in  the  tranb 
portation  business  of  the  country  in  the  course  of  time. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  a  generous  giver,  as  has  been  learned  since  his  death,  but  during 
life  he  was  very  averse  to  having  his  benefactions  known.  He  gave  with  the  stipula- 
tion that  no  mention  of  the  fact  should  be  made  public.  To  Fairhaven,  the  place  of  his 
birth  and  the  location  of  his  summer  home,  he  gave  a  free  library,  a  Masonic  Temple, 
a  High  School  building,  a  public  park,  a  system  of  paved  streets  and  many  other  things. 
He  provided  for  the  erection  of  a  memorial  church  in  memory  of  his  mother.  At  Titus- 
ville he  caused  to  be  erected  a  memorial  to  Edwin  Laurentine  Drake,  the  discoverer 
of  petroleum.  At  Oil  City  he  assisted  greatly  in  establishing  the  general  hospital  and 
the  Grandview  Sanitorium,  one  of  the  first  refuges  for  sufferers  from  tuberculosis 
He  built  the  training  school  for  nurses,  in  connection  with  the  Oil  City  Hospital.  To 
many  other  worthy  objects  he  gave  generously,  his  charities  being  on  the  same  broad 
scale  as  his  business  affairs.  He  was  a  patron  of  art  and  literature,  principally  through 
agents  who  were  bound  to  secresy,  his  contributions  not  being  known  individually  even 
at  this  time.  His  success  he  personally  attributed  to  good  fortune  and  circumstance, 
but  his  business  associates  and  friends  well  know  that  his  industry,  keen  application, 
sound  judgment  and  persistency  were  large  factors  in  turning  circumstances  to  ac- 
count. He  was  a  daring  operator,  but  his  ventures  were  made  with  just  appreciation 
of  the  chances. 

A  few  days  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Rogers,  the  following  tribute  from  the  pen  of  his 
personal  friend,  Mr.  W.  H.  Libby,  was  spread  upon  the  records  of  the  Company: 

The  death  of  Henry  H.  Rogers  an  esteemed  and  highly  valued  Director  of  this 
Company,  came  as  a  shock  and  a  sorrow  to  his  family,  friends  and  business  associates 
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In  the  early  days  of  petroleum  adventure  Mr.  Rogers  went  to  the  oil  regions  to  seek 
his  fortune  and  soon  developed  the  forceful  qualities  which  foreshadowed  future  achieve- 
ment and  human  leadership. 

He  was  a  cormorant  wherever  hard  work  was  visible  and  rapidly  familiarized  him- 
self with  the  primitive  methods  of  production,  manufacture,  transportation  and  distri- 
bution then  in  vogue.  For  nearly  half  a  century  thereafter  he  was  destined  to  be  con- 
spicuously identified  with  the  wonderful  development  of  the  petroleum  industry  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  in  the  solution  of  the  varied  problems  daily  confronting  the  world- 
wide commerce  of  this  Company. 

His  well  trained  mind  and  memory  inspired  the  value  and  variety  of  his  counsel, 
which  included  in  its  equipment  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  petroleum  business 
from  producing  to  consuming  terminal.  His  counsel,  if  not  always  followed,  was  rarely 
ignored.  Determined  and  indefatigable  by  nature,  this  counsel  was  often  incisive  and 
aggressive,  yet  no  man  could  accept  with  greater  equanimity  the  verdict  of  the  majority 
of  his  co-directors,  whatever  that  verdict  might  be.  He  had  little  patience  with  tardi- 
ness, his  own  engagements  being  punctiliously  kept,  alike  with  friend  or  foe — with 
clerk  or  magnate. 

His  keen  intelligence — his  nerve  and  iron  will — were  so  subtly  blended  with  a  mag- 
netic and  impressive  personality — with  so  buoyant  an  appreciation  of  humor — with  so 
rare  and  genial  a  charm  of  social  companionship  that  he  won  and  retained  to  the  limit 
of  his  three  score  years  and  ten.  not  only  the  admiration,  confidence  and  respect,  but 
also  the  affection  of  his  co-workers  in  whatever  station,  and  many  an  appreciative  and 
grateful  memory  of  him   will  long  linger  around  26  Broadway. 

His  unfailing  and  un])ounded  courage — which  only  death  could  quite  subdue — was 
ever  a  veritable  tonic  to  the  wavering — a  constant  stimulant  to  all  within  the  radiuts 
of  its  influence. 

No  adequate  tri])Ute  can  here  be  dedicated  to  the  sacred  endearments  of  his  Church 
and  home — nor  to  the  many  public  and  private  benefactions  and  the  endless  chain  of 
kindly  and  considerate  words  and  deeds  that  pimctuated  and  illuminated  his  long  career. 
To  voluminous  biography  must  be  assigned  the  labor  and  privilege  of  narrating  his 
wonderful  evolution,  from  the  penniless  boy  of  Fairhaven  to  the  brilliant  leader  of  vast 
and  varied  enteri)rises;  a  conspicuous  Titan  of  modern  achievement;  an  imperial 
and  inii)eri()us  gladiator  of  the  industrial  arena. 

It  .seems  eminently  fitting  that  ho  should  repose — at  last — amid  the  cherished  sur- 
roundings of  his  boyhood,  and  amid  the  people  he  loved  so  well. 

"May  he  rest  where  the  wand  of  the  willow  is  waving. 
And  may  grey-tinted  mosses  encircle  his  grave." 


^ 
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feller  was  the  first  of  its  Vice  Presidents.  As  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Board  his  counsel  on  all  points  and  his  genius  for  monetary  arrangement  were 
alike  sought  continually.  What  was  notable,  although  accepted  without  comment  at 
the  time,  was  that  the  ever  increasing  responsibilities  of  directing  the  handling  ot 
the  enormous  cash  balances  sat  as  lightly  on  his  broad  shoulders  as  had  the  financing 
of  the  modest  establishment  in  Cedar  Street.  The  provisions  alone  for  banking  th.' 
inflowing  and  outflowing  sums  required  so  intimate  an  acquaintance  with  the  resources 
and  management  of  banking  institutions  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  became,  as  some  asserr. 
the  leading  bank  expert  of  the  United  States  and  certainly  among  the  top  line  of  thv) 
country's  financiers.  His  personal  wealth  was  large.  William  Rockefeller's  genius 
indeed  allowed  him  to  tread  fearlessly  in  the  maze  of  investment  opportunities  outside 
Standard  Oil.  His  name  was  hailed  with  joy  and  placed  upon  the  Board  of  Directors 
wherever  his  instinct  fcr  safe  investment  took  him.  If  he  accepted  a  directorship  it 
meant  an  actual  live  interest  in  the  concern  which  few  similarly  situated  exhibit.  A 
glance  over  the  list  of  these  outside  interests  as  revealed  in  the  financial  publications 
is  certainly  astonishing.:  National  City  Rank.  Hanover  National  Bank.  U.  S.  Trust 
Co..  Anaconda  Copper,  Amalgamated  (\)pper.  United  Metals  Selling  Co..  director  of 
Union  Pacific  Railroad;  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul;  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern;  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River;  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford: 
Central  New  Kiigand;  Delaware.  Lackawanna  &  Western;  Hartford  &  Connecticut 
Western;  Harlem  River  and  Portchester;  New  York  &  Harlem;  Poughkeepsie  Bridge 
Railway;  the  Consolidated  Oa.s  Co.;  Mutual  Gas  Light  Co.;  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co.; 
Carbide  &  Acetylene  Co. — a  vast  array  of  diverse  interests,  surely.  Of  these  the  St. 
Paul  road  may  he  called  his  favorite,  the  making  of  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  and 
Puget  Sound  Kxtension — destined  to  he  the  gieat  factor  in  the  road's  future — is  in 
the  largest  degree  the  fiuit  of  his  efforts  All  these  res])onsil)ilities,  together  with  the 
great  Standard  Oil  burden,  he  carries  as  efl^ciently  to-day  and  with  as  little  a])i)arent 
effort  as  his  lighter  load  of   forty  years  ago. 

Asked  what  was  his  most  notable  characteristic  a  friend  iei)lied  his  self-controK 
Never  ruffled,  never  excited,  even  under  deteinuned  efforts  to  excite  him.  he  observes 
the  same  gentleness  of  bearing  with  young  and  old  and  high  and  low.  All  who  know 
him  si)eak  of  his  modesty,  his  shrinking  from  notoriety.  Of  all  the  notable  men  of 
New  York,  he  is.  perhaps,  the  least  known  personally.  In  his  youth  and  middle  age 
the  physical  power  suggested  by  his  massive  frame,  square  head  and  attractive, 
determined  face  with  fii'ui  set  jaws.  blue,  courageous  eyes  and  strong  mouth,  bespoke 
the  gladiatoi*  I'ather  than  the  inild-maniiei'ed  man  of  affairs  he  really  was.  With  the 
proportions  of  the  athlete  he  had  a  natural  love  of  athletics,  and  this  he  indulged 
without  stint  when  away  from  oflice  caies.  A  love  of  the  open  has  indeed  been  his 
from  youth,  and  has  led  to  his  large  holdings  of  foiest  land  in  the  Adirondacks  where 
he  can  lead  the  primitive  life  at  will.  In  town  one  of  the  best  dressed  men.  the 
holder  of  a  box  at  the  Metropolitan  Oi)era  House,  a  visitor  to  the  theatres,  in  the 
country  he  becomes  as  to  the  manner  born.  He  is  a  good  shot,  a  fine  driver  of  trot- 
ting horses.  Many  was  the  brush  he  and  his  brother  John  D.  had  over  the  roads  of 
Westchester  each  behind  his  favorite  i)air.  He  is  a  lover  and  cultivator  of  flowers. 
One  of  the  very  first  to  recognize  the  meiits  of  the  iUir])izon  school  he  has  made  a 
collection  of  modern  French  masteipieces.  Millet's  "The  Grafters,''  for  instance,  holds 
a  place  of  honor  beside  his  Rousseaus  and  Corots — and  "The  Grafters"  is  in  no  way 
inferior  to  the   long  exploited   "Angelus. ' 

Mr.  Rockefeller  married  in  his  twenty-third  year  Miss  Almira  Geraldine  Goodsell 
at  Fairfield,  Conn.,  and  has  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  Emma,  William  G.,  Percy 
Avery  and  Ethel  Geraldine.  all  now  happily  married.  His  fine  estate  on  the  Hudson 
between  Tarrytown  and  Scarborough  sees  him  most  of  his  time.  In  town  he  has 
lived  in  the  family  mansion  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Fifty-fourth  Street  for  thirty-five  years. 
As  a  clubman  he  belongs  to  the  Union  League,  Metro])olitan  and  Gentlemen's  Riding 
Clubs.  So  between  his  multifarious  business  interests  and  his  many  and  varied 
activities  outside,  the  life  of  William  Rockefeller  has  been  and  is  one  of  continual 
using  of  the  faculties  with  which  Heaven  has  lavishly  endowed  him. 
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HENRY    MORRISON    FLAGLER. 

In  those  early  days  of  the  petroleum  industry  when  the  new  Aladdin's  lamp  was 
rubbed  and  the  genii  called  forth,  there  came  Henry  M.  Flagler.  He  was  assigned  th*» 
duty  of  assisting  in  the  conversion  and  dissemination  of  the  earth's  new  treasure  de 
signed  to  give  light,  to  advance  the  pleasure  and  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  was 
splendidly  fitted  for  the  work.  He  became  a  iiieniber  of  the  firm  of  Rockefeller.  An- 
drews and  Flagler,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  foundation  of  the  most  wonderful  corpora- 
tion in  the  world,  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  He  l)rouKht  to  this  task  a  brilliant  bus- 
iness imagination  that  was  capable  of  "building  factories  in  the  air."  rather  than  cas- 
tles, and  in  a  new  business,  demanding  sublime  faith  and  confidence,  be  went  forward 
to  the  achievement  of  his  dreams.  In  his  own  person  Mr.  Flagler  typifies  that  kindly 
spirit  that  has  marked  the  Standard  Oil  apart  from  other  great  business  machines,  the 
antithesis  of  domineering,  "steam  roller"  methods.  From  the  headquarters  of  this  great 
organization  go  no  orders,  but  simple  recpiests.  or  suggestions  to  be  disposed  of  at 
discretion  of  the  man  on  the  scene  of  action,  giving  him  th<*  largest  latitude  of  individ- 
ual judgment.  It  is  this  humane  treatment  that  has  inspired  the  loyalty  of  the  men 
in  this  huge  organization,  with  a  history  of  no  strikes,  or  labor  disturbances,  but  in 
which  every  employe  is  a  responsible,  active  agent. 

So  in  the  vast  personal  affairs  of  Mr.  Flagler  on  the  Kast  Coast  of  Florida,  there  is 
an  army  of  men  not  merely  loyal  to  the  «'niployer  and  his  interests,  but  loving  him  as  a 
business  father.  In  this  spirit  they  have  wrought  the  transformation  of  the  sub-tropical 
wilderness  and  builded  the  structures  that  are  as  permanent  as  time,  bringing  to  the 
enterprises  their  individual  genius  and  initiative,  l)leuding  with  the  sound  judgment 
of  their  chief.  The  Flagler  improvements  in  Kast  Florida  have  idealized  nature  in  her 
pleasant  moods  and  conquered  her  in  her  sternest  aspects,  creating  a  fairyland  where 
nothing  seems  impossible.  For  the  tourist  there  is  a  ccmtinuous  round  of  pleasure  with 
every  beauty  deprived  of  its  concomitant  annoyance,  but  to  the  analytical  engineer,  or 
man  of  affairs,  this  delightful  whole  is  revealed  as  a  monumental  achievement  of  con- 
structive genius,  directed  by  artistic  tast<\  Henry  M.  Flagler  bas  woven  his  perscmality 
into  the  series  of  beautiful  hotels  and  he  has  blended  them  into  their  fascinating  sur- 
roundings.    Of  his  work  Edwin   Lefevre  wrote  in  "Everybody's   Magazine:" 

"Fate  gave  to  Ponce  de  Leon  for  a  ward  the  daughter  of  a  c()nii)anion  who  had  died 
in  his  arms  on  the  field  of  battle.  On  a  visit  to  Spain,  his  last,  be  saw  her.  She  was 
very  beautiful  and  very  young.  Fame.  w«'alth.  ])ower:  Husks!  Love,  heaven.  After 
awhile  his  ward  consented  to  be  his  wife.  But  he.  in  bis  middle  age.  would  be  loved 
as  only  youth  loves  and  is  loved.  Once  more  hi^  sailed  ov<*r  the  salt  seas,  ordered  by 
the  king  on  the  old  quests  and  by  Kros  on  a  new.  Th«'  Caribs  whom  he  subdued  had 
often  spoken  of  a  magic  land  where  was  the  F'ountain  of  PeriK'tual  Youth!  A  delecta- 
ble vision  came  to  him,  and  following  its  irresistible  beckoning,  he  discovered  on  Faster 
Sunday — Pasquale.  Florida  in  Spanish-  March  27.  l:"ii:',.  the  land  he  sought,  in  honor 
of  the  day  and  because  it  was  a  land  green  and  beautiful,  he  called  it    F^lorida. 

"He  did  not  find  youth.     Hut.  in  se<'king  it.  he  grasped  Immortality. 

"Nearly  four  centuries  later,  from  the  gray  north,  a  man  named  Hagler.  a  commer- 
cial discoverer,  an  industrial  conquistador,  past  the  age  of  Ponce  de  Leon,  also  went 
to  Florida.  It  may  be  he  sought  the  precious  gold  of  the  sunlight  or  the  turquoise  of 
the  sky;  perhaps  merely  a  comfortable  rocking  chair  on  a  hotel  piazza.  Hut  ht»  found 
what  his  brother  conquistador  missed.  It  did  not  gush  from  a  fountain,  but  blossonu>d 
on  the  trees  of  his  life's  philosophy,  which  later  bore  marvellous  fruit  as  you  shall  sec*. 
He  found:     his  Second  Youth,  and,  like  Ponce  de  Leon,  he  also  grasi)ed  immortality. 

**What  he  has  done  you  may  see  for  yourself:  and  the  children  of  your  children 
shall  see  still  more  clearly.  The  tramp  of  the  marching  years  will  not  grind  to  dust  his 
work,  but  make  it  the  more  solid — like  the  concrete  of  bis  viaducts  and  bis  buildings. 
which  will  grow  harder,  more  like  stone,  with  age.  In  no  otber  ])la<'e.  in  no  otber  way. 
by  no  other  man  could  the  work  have  been  done." 

About  1877  Mr.  Flagler  went  to  F'lorida  and  saw  its  possibilities  as  a  jjleasun* 
ground  and  realized  its  lack  of  accommodations.  Tlien  he  decided  to  bring  its  ])ossl- 
bilities  to  realization.  The  Ponce  de  Leon  in  St.  Augustine  was  his  hardest  problem. 
to  fit  a  thoroughly  modern  hotel  into  the  environment  of  the  oldest,  city  in  th<?  United 
States,  but  he  did  it.  The  remainder  was  simply  d«»velopment  of  the  lead.  Next  he 
saw  the  possibilities  of  Kast  Florida  for  agriculture.  He  was  a  <lirector  in  several  great 
railroad  corporations  at  the  North,  and  no  one  was  b<»tter  qualified  to  realize  the  need 
of  a  railroad  development  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  who  were  to  come  in  and  settle 
up  a  new  country.  He  could  get  no  im]>rovement  by  advice  and  suggestion,  so  b»* 
bought  the  railroad  from  Jacksonville  to  Daytona.  llu  miles  in  length.  .After  buying 
and  extending  it  to  Miami,  he  developed  it  into  the  means  of  helping  thousands  of  poor 
men  to  help  themselves  to  a  comfortable   livelihood,  in  a  benign  climate,   by   growing 
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the  products  of  an  almost  tropical  region.  When  Mr.  Flagler  conceived  the  national 
and  commercial  importance  of  extending  his  road  to  Key  West,  he  set  about  building  it 

Mr.  Flagler's  investment  in  East  Florida  represents  wonderful  construction:  per- 
manence and  beauty  have  been  the  considerations.  The  work  will  endure  as  long  as 
the  romantic  fame  of  Ponce  de  Leon  will  survive.  It  has  already  conferred  inestimable 
benefits  upon  mankind,  but  the  best  will  be  in  centuries  to  come.  Mr.  Flagler,  when 
he  began  these  vast  enterprises,  could  close  his  eyes  and  see  a  mental  picture  of  the 
finished  work,  the  comfortable  hotels,  the  railroad  trains  in  operation,  the  thousands 
of  plantations,  with  their  productions.  Others  are  now  seeing  these  things  and  in  the 
years  to  come  all  may  see  them  plainly.  One  of  the  oldest  of  his  employes  has  said 
of  him  that:  "He  has  the  faculty  of  clear,  logical  reasoning  and  a  perception  so  keen  and 
quick  that  he  unerringly  detects  a  flaw  anywhere  at  a  glance.  He  is  very  careful 
and  studies  a  thing  thoroughly  before  he  acts.  Once  he  is  convinced  it  can  be  done 
he  goes  ahead  without  regard  to  the  time  or  profit.  Fifty  months  or  fifty  years  are 
all  the  sanu*  to  him.  so  far  as  profits  are  concerned.  And  he  is  never  impatient  and 
never  discouraged." 

Mr.  Flagler  is  reinaikably  self-contained  and  with  habitual  self-repression.  He 
feels  strongly,  his  associates  know,  but  never  gives  exju'ession  to  his  feelings.  This 
is  j)aitly  inherited  and  imrtly  the  result  of  his  early  life.  He  was  born  near  Canan- 
daigua.  N(»w  York,  in  1S30.  the  son  of  a  Presbyterian  clergyman.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  felt  that  his  sui)i)ort  was  a  strain  on  the  minister's  meagre  salary,  and  left  home 
to  make  his  own  way.  He  went  to  Buffalo  by  canal  boat,  and  to  Sandusky,  Ohio,  by 
boat  on  the  lake.  He  landed  in  the  grain  country  at  IJellevue.  Ohio,  where  he  worked 
long  and  hard.  He  went  into  the  salt  business  at  Saginaw.  Michigan,  when  the  excite- 
ment was  strong  there.  Then  he  located  in  C^leveland.  where  his  knowledge  of  grain 
growing  became  a  factor  in  the  commission  business.  There  he  met  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, and  when  the  latter  left  the  produce  commission  business  for  oil  refining.  Mr. 
Flagler  joined  the  enterprise.  There  he  found  himself.  The  constructive  ability  so 
well  illustrated  in  his  Florida  projects  was  exerted  in  the  oil  enterprise;  his  love  of 
permanence  and  his  patience  to  wait  for  fruition  of  his  plans  were  strong  factors  in 
the  upbuilding  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  The  men  who  founded  that  great  com- 
mercial organization  lived  the  sim])le.  economical  lives  necessity  had  taught  them,  and 
put  every  dollar  of  their  profits  back  into  enlargement  of  the  business.  Mr.  Flagler 
has  been  a  director  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railroad,  the  Minnesota  Iron 
Company.  Duluth  and  Iron  Range  Railroad.  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  Inter- 
national Hank  Note  Company,  and  Morton  Trust  Com])any.  in  addition  to  the  two 
projects  that  have  been  his  life  work,  and  an  investor  in  many  others. 
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SAMUEL   QUEEN    BROWN. 

With  the  death  of  Samuel  Q.  Brown  on  October  o.  lHi»9.  the  petroleum  industry  lost 
one  of  its  most  distinguished  and  successful  i)ioneers.  Moreovcrr.  there  departed  a 
kindly  gentleman,  whose  charm  of  personality  had  won  him  thousands  of  friends,  many 
of  whom  had  learned  to  lean  u\xm  his  wise  c(iuns«'l  in  hours  of  perplexity.  He  was 
one  man  who  had  made  the  most  of  his  opportunities,  who  had  prospered  amazingly, 
but  who  never  forgot  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  a  Pi  vine  Providence,  who 
gave  generously  to  the  churches  where  he  resided,  not  (jnly  to  the  Presbyterian,  to 
which  he  belonged,  but  to  all  other  dencmiinations.  He  was  a  man  who  furthered 
every  enterprise  designed  to  secure  the  welfare  of  his  nei.i^hbors  and  his  fellow  men. 

Samuel  Q.  Brown  was  born  in  Pleasant villn.  Venango  County.  Pennsylvania,  on 
September  19,  1835,  two  years  after  his  ]»a rents  had  settled  there,  in  what  was  known 
as  the  West.  The  family  had  previously  resided  in  New  York  City,  where  Mr.  John 
Brown  had  been  a  merchant.  Being  a  man  of  strict  religions  sentiments,  he  believed 
the  country  would  be  a  better  place  to  brin.K  up  a  family  than  the  city.  He  and  a  num- 
ber of  others  commissioned  an  agent  to  go  West  and  select  locations  for  them  in 
Northwestern  Pennsylvania.  Early  in  \s:y.\.  leaving  Mrs.  lirown  to  follow  with  the 
household  gdbds,  and  the  stock  of  merchandise  seh'cted  for  the  country  store,  via  the 
Erie  Canal,  then  the  great  highway  to  the  West.  Mr.  Itrown  hastened  forward  by  way 
of  Harrisburg  to  prepare  the  home  for  the  family.  The  agt-nt.  instead  of  locating  his 
clients  together  In  a  little  colony,  as  they  desired,  had  procured  widely  separated  tracts. 
That  assigned  to  Mr.  Urown  was  in  xho  howling  wilderness,  several  miles  north  of 
Titusville.  When  he  found  it  he  was  so  dissatisfied  that  he  hurried  on  to  Pleasaiitville, 
then  an  attractive  small  village,  and  secured  a  location  there.  When  the  family  ar- 
rived the  prospect  was  so  discouraging  they  all  decided  to  return  to  Xew  York  as  soon 
as  possible.  That  could  not  be  until  the  stock  of  merchandise  brought  out  could  be 
disposed  of.  A  part  of  the  household  goods  wi-re  left  packed  fur  reshipment.  How- 
ever, the  merchandise  had  to  be  sold  on  credit  :ind  beiiin'  the  collections  could  be 
made,  all  were  so  attached  to  thi'  i)lace  aiul  tlie  sympathetic  iwighbors  that  th«'y  de- 
cided to  remain.     Thus  Sanmel  Q.  Brown  was  Ixirn  and  i;n*w   up  in   Pleasantville. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  not  robust,  physically,  but  he  luid  a  fine  intellect. 
This  may  be  the  more  readily  apjueciated  from  the  fa<'i  that  he  matriculated  and 
entered  Allegheny  College.  Meadville.  when  thirteen  years  n\'  at:*'.  He  passed  th-* 
freshman  year  with  honors,  but  his  health  failed  and  he  was  unable  to  complete  the 
course.  He  remained  an  iuvalirl  f(u-  several  yeais.  bur  tinally  rHCUpeiat(*d,  went  to 
Pittsburg,  took  the  course  in  Duffs  Conimeicial  Colleg*-.  and  reniined  to  l^leasautville 
lo  assist  his  father  in  the  store,  now  lirown  to  a  Inisiuess  ot  some  proportions.  He  was 
there  in  the  flower  of  his  young  n)anb(»od  when  the  news  of  Drake's  wonderful  well 
reached  him.  Opportunity  needed  to  tap  but  liirlitly  at  his  door.  Forming  a  partner- 
ship with  .lohn  L.  Mitchell,  his  m-iuhboi'.  one  niuht  he  went  raein'^  across  the  Pithole 
Valley,  down  Cherry  Rim  to  Oil  Creek,  on  his  best  horse,  atid  secured  leases  on  the 
John  lUichanan  and  Archbald  Buchanan  farms  at  the  mouib  of  Cherry  Run.  The  firm 
was  at  once  enlarged  by  taking  into  the  i)artiM'rship  FI(;n.  Henry  R.  Rouse,  of  Knterprise. 
Mr.  Rouse  had  already  taken  au  interest  with  W.  H.  .\bboit  and  others  at  Titusville. 
which  firm  completed  the  second  well  to  find  oil.  P»rown  and  Mitchell  kick«Hl  down  ;i 
"spring  pole"  well,  the  third  on  Oil  Cn-ek.  that  pumped  trui  barrels  a  day  from  the  lirst 
sand,  but  being  drilled  to  the  third  saud  later  produced  ;;<»<•  barrels  a  da\  for  a  loug  pe- 
riod. After  the  tragic  death  of  Mr.  Rouse,  the  mauagement  of  the  ])roi)eriy  ve>t(Hl  i)rin- 
cipally  in  Mr.  Brown.  When  n(?arly  a  hundred  wells  had  l)een  drilled  by  themselves  au«l 
sub-lessees,  Mr.  Rrown  put  both  farms  into  the  Huchanan  Farms  Oil  Company,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  four  million  dollars,  realiziim  one  million  dollars  from  his  interest.  He 
at  once  established  a  broker's  office  in  I'hiladelphia.  and  the  next  year  one  in  New 
York,  where  he  dealt  extensively  in  oil  stocks,  traveling  by  night  from  one  city  to  the 
other,  giving  alternate  days  to  I'ach  ofhce. 

While  in  the  brokerage  business.  Mr.  Rrown  obtained  a  charter  f(u-  the  Karintus* 
Railroad,  ahmg  Oil  Creek  from  Oil  City  to  Shaffer.  Owing  to  the  opposition  of  (^)lon.l 
Scott,  this  was  obtained  with  difficulty,  and  originally  for  a  horse  railroad,  only.  After 
he  had  succeeded  in  getting  it  changed  to  steam  power.  Mr.  lirown  disposed  of  the 
charter  to  I^ishop.  Bissell  and  others,  who  constructed  the  Oil  Creek  Railroad.  M  about 
the  same  time  Mr.  Brown  secured  a  charter  for  a  jiipe  line,  in  lSti2.  from  Tarr  farm  to 
Oil  City,  but  it  was  impossible  to  obtaiti  suitable  pipe.  A  short  line  was  built  in  isi;::. 
htit  leakage  at  the  joints  was  so  excessive  that  the  disastrous  i»ond-freshet  system  was 
continued  for  a  C(uiple  of  years,  but  Mr.  Hrown  had  pointed  the  way  iVu*  the  ultimaie 
t)iuni]ih  of  pipe  lines  as  soon  as  proper  pi]>e  was  made,  .\loug  with  his  other  activiii«'s 
at  this  time  Mr.  Brown,  with  his  two  brothers.  o])ened  a  store  at   Oil   City,  which  had 
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not  yet  been  named,  the  postoffice  being  known  as  Cornplanter.  In  1865,  Mr.  Brown 
married  Miss  Lamb,  of  Pleasantville,  whom  he  had  known  from  childhood.  In  1866 
he  became  a  partner  in  a  large  mercantile  house  in  New  York,  continuing  the  Pleasant- 
ville store  as  a  wholesale  and  retail  branch.  In  1867  he  went  to  Nevada  by  way  of 
Panama  and  San  Francisco.  Returning  in  March  he  contracted  a  cold,  which  re- 
sulted in  severe  hemorrhages  from  the  lungs  and  his  life  was  despaired  of.  Recovering 
partly,  he  traveled  in  the  South  during  the  following  winter,  deriving  so  much  benefit 
that  when  oil  was  discovered  near  Pleasantville,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  territory,  including  several  hundred  acres  of  his  own  lands.  He  opened 
a  bank  in  Pleasantville,  in  company  with  Mr.  Mitchell,  which  was  superseded  later  by 
the  Pleasantville  Hanking  Company,  with  Mr.  Brown  as  President. 

In  1S72.  following  the  agitation  against  the  South  Improvement  Company,  Samuel 
Q.  Brown  was  elected  a  trustee  of  the  Petroleum  Producers*  Agency,  and  later  a  mem- 
ber of  the  business  committee  of  that  organization.  In  1877  he  was  an  active  operator 
|n  the  Enterprise  district,  assisting  at  about  the  same  time  in  organizing  the  Seaboard 
Pipe  Line.  In  1878  he  was  a  leader  in  the  organization  of  the  Tide-Water  Pipe  Line 
Company.  Limited.  This  company  was  organized  November  23,  1878,  and  soon  after- 
ward began  the  construction  of  its  line.  It  was  a  success  from  the  start.  In  1881  Mr. 
Brown  moved  to  Philadelphia  to  take  charge  of  the  financial  management  of  the  Chester 
Oil  ("ompany,  a  Tide-Water  refinery  which  was  being  built  at  Chester,  Pa.  In  1889 
the  lino  was  extended  to  Bayonne.  New  Jersey,  with  headquarters  in  New  York.  He 
was  a  manager  of  that  company  from  1886  to  his  death  and  President  from  1893  to 
1908.  He  was  elected  President  of  the  Tide  Water  Oil  Company  when  it  was  organ- 
ized in  1888  and  continued  in  that  office  until  May.  1908.  when  he  was  elected  Chairman 
of  the  Hoard  of  Directors  and  remained  so  until  his  death.  He  was  also  a  director 
of  the  Associated  Producers'  Company  from  1894  to  October.  1908,  and  was  its  Pres- 
ident from  1903  to  1908.  In  all  of  those  companies  he  was  a  strong  factor  in  their 
success.  His  executive  ability  is  shown  by  the  i)henomenal  success  of  the  business 
during  the  fifteen  years  he  was  the  chief  executive  of  the  Tide  Water  companies.  In 
his  daily  dealings  with  business  affairs  he  was  so  just,  kind  and  considerate,  that  he 
well  merited  the  love  and  respect  in  which  ho  was  held  by  associate.^  and  employes. 
It  is  given  to  few  men  to  bo  actively  engaged  in  an  industry  for  more  than  fifty  years 
as  was  Samuel  Q.  Hrown  in  the  petroleum  industry,  and  to  a  smaller  number  to  pass 
from  the  scene  of  their  labors  enjoying  the  universal  esteem  of  their  fellows  as  he  did. 

Mr.  Hrown  received  in  1871  the  honorary  degree  A.  M.  from  Princeton  University. 
He  represent od  the  petroleum  interests  on  the  Second  Geological  Survey  Commission 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Ho  was  a  Republican  in  ])()litics  and  a  member  of  the 
Union  League  Club.  New  York  City,  and  various  other  clubs.  The  last  twenty  years  of 
his  life  ho  lived  in  Now  York  City  where  his  widow  and  four  children  now  reside. 
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WILLIAM   THOMAS  WARDWELL. 

The  sudden  death  on  January  3,  1911,  of  William  T.  Wardwell,  ended  the  career 
of  a  petroleum  pioneer  and  a  man  of  highest  character.  He  not  only  helped  to  develop 
a  wonderful  industry,  but  was  an  ardent  worker  in  the  cause  of  temperance  and  a 
generous  benefactor  of  the  needy.  He  was  the  candidate  of  the  Prohibition  party  for 
Mayor  of  New  York  City  in  1886  and  of  the  same  party  for  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  York  in  1900,  attracting  many  voters  from  other  parties.  For  many  years  he  was 
a  staunch  supporter  of  that  party  and  a  contributor  to  its  work. 

In  1859  Mr.  Wardwell  was  in  business  in  Buffalo.  New  York,  under  the  firm  name 
of  Wardwell.  Webster  &  Co.,  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  lard  and  other  oils.  The 
discovery  of  petroleum  created  great  excitement  in  all  the  country  around.  Being  in 
the  oil  business  he  and  his  partners  naturally  took  great  interest  in  all  of  the  stories  that 
came  to  them  of  the  wonderful  new  product  which  promised  to  be  the  material 
needed  to  supply  the  failing  resources  of  light  for  which  the  world  was  waiting.  With  a 
number  of  other  merchants,  Mr.  Wardwell  drove  in  a  sleigh  from  Buffalo  to  Oil  Creek 
in  the  early  winter,  visiting  the  Drake  well  and  others  then  producing.  Of  the  trip.  Mr. 
Wardwell  in  a  recent  letter  wrote:  "The  crowd  was  great,  the  discomforts  many  and 
the  cold  severe.  On  our  return  we  stopped  at  Patersou,  a  station  on  the  Buffalo  & 
Erie  Railroad,  which  afterward  became  an  important  point  for  the  transfer  of  crude 
petroleum  from  Tidioute  and  other  points.  The  story  of  the  transportation  of  crude 
petroleum  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  connected  with  the  business.  It  had  to  De 
carted  to  the  railroad,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  or  taken,  in  summer,  in  barges  loaded 
at  Tidioute  and  drawn  by  horses  wading  the  stream  (the  Allegheny  River)  to  Paterson 
(now  Irvineton)  where  it  was  loaded  anywhere  on  the  ground  to  wait  for  cars  to  take 
it  to  Erie  and  thence  to  Buffalo.  From  Oil  Creek  it  had  to  be  carted  to  Corry  and  in 
the  spring,  when  the  roads  were  breaking  up.  the  situation  was  horrible.  One  spring 
we  i»aid  $4.00  a  barrel  to  transfer  cnide  oil  to  Corry.  about  fifteen  miles.' 

On  his  return  to  Buffalo  from  the  first  trip  to  Oil  ('reek,  Mr.  Wardwell  and  asso- 
■'iates  at  once  took  steps  to  build  an  oil  refinery,  which  was  completed  in  the  summer 
01  1860,  and  they  entered  upon  a  successful  and  permanent  business  as  refiners.  As  to 
the  early  experiences  of  the  business  Mr.  Wardwell  himself,  said:  "The  wear  and  tear 
to  barrels,  the  leakages  and  the  transportation  made  the  cost  so  heavy  that,  were  it 
not  that  refined  oil  was  in  demand  at  good  prices,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
refine  it  for  sale;  but  we  had  a  demand  for  all  we  could  manufacture  for  a  time.  But 
finally,  refineries  in  Buffalo  increased  to  such  an  extent,  and  trade  not  increasing  as 
rapidly,  created  a  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  refined  oil  for  each  refinery  and  left 
but  little  hope  for  an  increase  in  the  future  business.  Indeed,  the  final  result  was  dis- 
astrous to  nearly  all  the  manufacturers  who  remained  in  Buffalo. 

"It  was  at  this  time  that  we  sold  five  hundred  barrels  of  refined  petroleum  at 
Buffalo  to  be  delivered  at  New  York  City  for  export.  We  sent  it  to  New  York  in  a  canal 
boat  when  ready.  It  was  delivered  and  accepted.  The  transaction  caused  me  to  look 
over  the  matter  very  carefully  and  I  became  convinced  that  the  trade  was  to  be  an 
export  trade  and.  for  myself,  that  Buffalo  was  a  side  station  to  which  to  take  crude 
petroleum  for  manufacture  for  export;  and  before  I  left  New  York.  I  had  bought  a 
refinery  at  Hunter's  Point,  L.  I.,  which  had  been  built  for  the  manufacture  of  coal  oil 
and  abandoned,  as  coal  distillation  had  been  superseded  by  petroleum.  We  formed  a 
company  in  New  York  City  of  oil  men,  with  myself,  under  the  name  of  Joy,  Cowing  & 
Co..  and  refined  oil  for  sale  from  that  time." 

At  the  first  Mr.  Joy  managed  the  New  York  plant,  but  the  next  year  Mr.  Wardwell 
moved  thence  and  took  charge  of  it.  A  short  time  after  it  was  merged  into  a  joint 
stock  company  as  the  Long  Island  Oil  Company,  with  the  subject  of  this  sketch  as 
President.  It  purchased  the  land  on  East  River  at  Hunter's  Point,  afterward  purchased 
by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  for  warehouse  purposes  and  which  has  been  an  import- 
ant shipping  point  ever  since.  After  the  purchase  of  the  refinery  by  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  Mr.  Wardwell  took  charge  of  the  business  for  that  com])any  and  practically 
rebuilt  the  refinery.  He  also  took  charge  of  the  manufactory  at  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  and 
completely  remodelled  it.  visiting  each  of  the  two  daily  until  he  resigned  in  1879.  After 
an  absence  of  more  than  two  years  he  returned  to  New  York  and  was  made  treasurer 
of  the  Devoe  Manufacturing  Company,  then  vice  president  of  that  com])any,  and  in 
1883  he  was  appointed  treasurer  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York,  which  post 
he  held  until  he  retired  from  business  in  1899. 

William  T.  Wardwell  was  born  in  Bristol,  Rhode  Island.  February  1.  1827.  On 
both  sides  his  ancestry  was  of  old  and  highly  respectable  New  England  stock.     The 
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earliest  representatives  of  his  father's  family  in  America  were  William  and  Thomas 
Wardweli,  who  came  from  England  to  Boston  in  1633.  Uzal  Wardwell,  son  of  William, 
was  a  freeman  in  the  town  of  Bristol,  originally  called  Mount  Hope  Neck,  in  1681.  His 
son,  Joseph  Wardwell,  married  Martha  Gideon,  and  their  son,  John,  wedded  Phoebe 
Howland,  a  descendant  of  John  Howland,  one  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  who  came  over 
in  the  Mayflower.  Phoebe  Howland  was  the  great  grandmother  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  William  T.  Wardwell,  and  Mary  Hawes  Wardwell,  his  parents,  were  residents 
of  Bristol  until  1836,  when  they  removed  to  Niles,  Michigan.  William  spent  four  years 
there,  the  deficiencies  of  the  school  of  the  primitive  settlement  being  made  up  by  the 
instruction  of  his  intellectual  father  and  his  devoted  and  cultivated  mother.  When 
thirteen  years  of  age,  he  was  placed  as  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  Samuel 
W.  Hawes.  an  oil  merchant  in  Buffalo.  Upon  attaining  his  majority  he  embarked  in 
the  same  business  on  his  own  account. 

Mr.  Wardwell  was  married  in  1852  to  Miss  Eliza  W.  Lanterman,  of  Bingham  ton,  N. 
Y.,  who  died  in  1887.  In  December,  1889,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Martha  Wallace  Ruff, 
daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Wallace  Ruff.  U.  S.  N..  and  stepdaughter  to  the  late 
Hon.  Edward  J.  Rogers,  of  New  Jersey.  She.  with  one  son  and  one  daughter  by  the 
previous  marriage,  survives  him.  The  benefactions  of  this  gentleman  were  many  and 
unostentatious.  The  one  best  known  was  his  connection  with  the  New  York  Red  Cross 
Hospital.  He  assisted  it  from  time  to  time  and  later  presented  to  it  the  land  upon  which 
its  present  building  was  erected,  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $100,000.  From  that  time 
forward  he  met  its  monthly  deficit  from  his  private  purse.  He  was  one  of  the  com- 
mittee selected  by  President  McKinley  to  organize  the  Red  Cross  for  the  Spanish- 
American  War  in  1898. 
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ALAN8ON  A8HFORD  SUMNER. 

When  the  late  Alanson  Ashford  Sumner,  whose  death  occurred  December  2,  1910, 
suggested  the  feasibility  of  piping  oil  from  the  producing  regions  of  Pennsylvania 
across  the  Allegheny  Mountains  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  at  Bayonne,  New  Jersey,  his 
business  associates,  Byron  D.  Benson,  S.  Q.  Brown,  Major  R.  E.  Hopkins  and  David 
McKelvy,  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  their  amazement.  They  knew  Mr.  Sumner 
so  well,  however,  and  had  been  afforded  so  many  instances  of  the  scope  of  his  men- 
tality that  they  were  willing  without  hesitation  to  embark  in  an  undertaking  which 
he  was  to  lead  and  to  which  he  pledged  his  entire  fortune.  Nevertheless  the  project 
was  derided  by  others  of  less  prescience  as  indefensibly  impractical.  When  the  line 
had  been  completed  and  Mr.  Sumner's  contentions  justified  the  title,  "Parent  of  the 
Pipe  Line  System,"  was  bestowed  on  him  with  spontaneous  unanimity.  By  his  life- 
long friends  "Mr.  Sumner  was  often  called  the  "Little  Giant."  for  no  obstacle  seemed 
great  enough  to  daunt  his  spirit  or  swerve  him  from  his  serious  purposes. 

Mr.  Sumner  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures  in  the  formative  period  of 
the  petroleum  industry  and  assisted  in  solving  the  many  problems  that  naturally  arose 
in  the  early  years  of  its  development.  He  reaped  the  reward  of  keen  intelligence  and 
exceptional  enterprise  In  his  participation  in  the  evolution  of  a  new  mining  business 
and  its  ramifications,  amassli\g  a  large  fortune  from  his  investments  before  his 
death,  despite  the  fact  that  he  gave  liberally  to  every  worthy  cause.  He  went  early 
to  the  oil  producing  region,  equipped  with  capital,  a  rich  fund  of  business  experience 
and  an  educated  mind  capable  of  appreciating  the  wonderful  discovery  that  was  des- 
tined to  give  the  world  a  good  and  cheap  artificial  light.  He  at  once  became  a  leader. 
He  gathered  around  him  some  of  the  best  men  in  the  region  and  his  early  friendships 
were  continued  to  the  end.  He  was  a  director  of  the  famous  United  States  Petroleum 
Company  that  opened  the  Pithole  field  and  owned  the  land  on  which  the  immortal  city 
was  built.  This  company  collected  millions  of  dollars  from  its  production  and  royalties 
and  it  paid  many  thousands  to  the  Government  in  the  form  of  internal  revenue  taxes 
on  oil  during  the  Civil  War.  A  fellow  director  in  that  corporation  was  the  late  Samuel 
Q.  Brown,  a  life-long  friend  and  business  associate. 

When  Pithole  had  passed  Mr.  Sumner  continued  in  the  business  of  producing  oil 
in  the  newer  fields  as  they  were  opened.  >Ie  was  active  in  the  fields  of  Clarion  and 
Butler  Counties  and  was  among  the  pioneers  in  the  great  Bradford  field  in  MeKean 
County  He  was  everywhere  successful  and  in  the  Bradford  field  displayed  his  sound 
business  judgment  by  providing  his  own  storage  for  surplus  oil.  He  engaged  in  the 
Seaboard  Pipe  Line  and  later,  as  already  related,  with  the  assistance  of  his  partners, 
he  organized  the  Tide  Water  Pipe  Company. 

Mr.  Sumner  became  Secretary  of  the  first  board  of  managers  of  the  Tide  Water 
Pipe  Company,  beginning  in  1878.  He  was  manager  and  treasurer  of  the  same  Com- 
pany from  December,  1899,  to  January,  1908,  when  it  was  reorganized.  He  was  a  di- 
rector of  the  Tide  Water  Oil  (Company  and  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  New  York  Petroleum  Exchange  until 
its  merger  into  the  big  Consolidated  Stock  and  Petroleum  Exchange,  of  which  until 
his  death  he  was  an  honored  member.  These  positions  faintly  indicate  the  scope  of 
his  later  activities  in  the  petroleum  industry,  but  with  all  his  large  affairs  he  was 
essentially  a  modest  man  and  all  his  greatness  will  never  be  known. 

Alanson  Ashford  Sumner  was  born  at  Edinburgh.  New  York,  February  9.  1829, 
and  attended  the  village  schools.  Later  he  was  graduated  from  the  Albany  Academy, 
with  first  honors.  When  twenty  years  of  age  he  was  seized  with  the  gold  fever  and 
joined  the  Argonauts  of  1849  in  the  pilgrimage  to  California.  His  gold  seeking  was  a 
rich  experience.  Returning  from  California  he  entered  the  employ  of  Clark  &  Hascy, 
lumber  dealers  in  Albany,  and  in  a  year  was  admitted  to  partnership,  the  firm  be- 
coming Clark,  Hascy  &  Sumner.  Some  time  afterward  he  bought  the  Interest  of  Mr. 
Clark  and  the  style  of  the  firm  was  changed  to  Sumner  &  Hascy.  continuing  the  busi- 
ness with  splendid  success.  The  agitation  in  the  oil  world  attracted  him  to  more  stir- 
ring scenes  of  conquest.  He  was  among  the  first  to  locate  and  purchase  paying  prop- 
erties on  Oil  Creek.  In  those  early  days  he  was  closely  associated  with  Henry  H. 
Rogers.  John  D.  Archbold.  Charles  Lockhart,  Thomas  B.  Riter,  William  Thaw  and 
Capt.  J.  J.  Vandergrift,  and  in  a  business  way  with  John  D.  Rockefeller,  the  first  two 
and  the  last  named  having  been  residents  of  the  oil  region  for  some  years.  These  friend- 
ships continued  throughout  life. 

During  his  residence  in  Albany  Mr.  Sumner  belonged  to  the  Albany  militia  and 
was  a  major  In  that  organization.  He  enjoyed  a  reputation  as  a  Greek  and  Latin 
scholar  above  the  ordinary  and  participated  in  the  social  activities  of  the  city.    When 
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I  In*  lair  KiiiK  hMward  of  KiiKland.  then  Prince  of  Wales,  visited  the  United  States. 
Mr  SuniUfr  was  on  tho  entertainment  committee  and  accompanied  His  Royal  High- 
nrHH  from  New  York  to  Albany,  assisting  in  making  pleasant  the  sojourn  of  the  Royal 
KurMi  iif  llir  Siatr  of  New  York.  Mr.  Sumner  was  impressed  by  the  human  side  of 
thr  yoiin^i  IMinre  and  always  cherished  a  kindly  admiration  for  the  King.  Mr.  Sum- 
ner waM  hhiiMt»ir  of  honorable  Knglish  ancestry,  the  American  branch  of  the  family 
havUiK  lu'en  founded  by  two  brothers  of  Sir  Charles  Sumner,  the  line  running  back  to 
Uoiier  SiiinniM*  of  lUccesttM".  Oxfordshire.  William  Sumner,  born  at  Biecester.  1605. 
waM  married  there  in  niiif)  to  Miss  Mary  West.  He  came  to  New  England  with  th*» 
rally  Mritleis  in  H'.:U)  and  settled  at  Dorchester,  Massachusetts.  Thomas  Sumner. 
grantlfatlHT  of  .Maiison  Ashford  Sumner,  held  three  commissions  under  the  Crown  of 
((teal  hrltaiii.  was  .hnlge  of  the  King's  High  Court  and  was  given  by  King  George  III 
u  Kiaiit  of  live  hundred  acres  of  land  where  now  stands  the  City  of  Rochester.  The 
MuKlbih  rslair  of  ihe  Suuuhms,  Halchland  Park,  is  a  pretentious  one  and  is  now  owned 
and  ncruplrd  l»y  Sir  (leorse  Sumner  The  family  have  a  crest  and  coat  of  arms  with 
\\\\'  inntlo.  "In  Medio  Tntissinius  l])is.  " 

\lthoui;h  .Mr.  Sunmer  liad  come  to  be  ret^arded  as  a  confirmed  bachelor,  he  was 
married  on  .Iuim'  l'7.  1S!)S,  in  the  Church  of  tht*  Transfiguration  in  New  York,  to  Miss 
CharloHr  M.  CarlxT.  daughter  of  Samuel  Higler  Carber,  of  Ohio.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Hough- 
ton, «!f  N«'W  York,  aiu^  Ww  Rev.  Dr.  Caiey.  of  Saratoga,  officiated.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sum- 
uiM"  IIn«m|  ill  (piirt  clei^ancc  at  ilu*  Hotel  Majestic.  New  York,  until  1908,  when  Mr. 
SuiimtM"  ^.'avr  ihf  c.^laK'.  Ilatchland,"  in  Stamford,  (\mnecticut,  to  Mrs.  Sumner  a.^  an 
anuiM'isaiN  t;iri  and  ihcy  went  there  to  reside.  In  December,  1909.  Mr.  Sumner  rt^ 
I  lied  lioiii  act  In  e  (lirr<'tion  of  ilie  details  of  his  busint>ss  to  en.loy  well-earned  repose  and 
doiuertiieil.v  A  Nejir  later  at  'Hatchlanfr'  h>s  honorable  and  successful  career  was 
elided    \t\    deiilh 

.Ml  Sniiiiier  will  loiii;  he  reinenibered  by  his  asstx'iates  in  the  petroleum  industr/ 
uh  one  oi  iir.  ^n'Miest  ploneeis.  He  was  a  man  of  exceptional  ability  and  education 
iiiiil  ilieMf  i|ii<illiles  III-  applied  to  the  solution  of  the  serious  problems  that  arose  in  the 
»le\rlupnnni  ni  ii  iHw  Industiv  in  which  there  were  no  precedents.  He  was  helpful 
lo  liiJ.  hieinl,,  iiini  a  prime  favorite  anions  the  manly  men  who  built  up  the  oil  country. 
Mo  r«»e  III  iiiiinv  rliarliJeH  and  to  the  church  liberally,  but  so  modestly  that  he  left  no 
iituul  III  hii  ImihI.h  t  ions.  Only  the  recipients  of  his  bounty  can  tell  of  its  extent. 
Ill  oiliei  uiuiieif.  In-  was  (Mpially  modest  about  his  own  achievements  and  the  record 
ui  III..  »ii  .iIim:.::  iiiii;s|  he  iiiade  Up  fioiii  the  knowledge  of  his  friends.  With  all  he 
\\*\'»  .1   N«  n    I  Miiip.iiiiMniihJe  nian.  courteous,  i^allant  and  with  the  manner  of  a  gentleman 
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DR.  M.  C.  EGBERT. 

Dr.  Milton  Cooper  Egbert  has  been  identified  with  the  petroleum  industry  since 
the  beginning.  He  was  at  the  Drake  well  when  it  was  struck  in  August.  1859,  and  the 
next  day  had  embarked  in  the  business.  He  and  his  brother.  Dr.  A.  G.  Egbert,  on  that 
day  purchased  the  Alexander  Davidson  farm  on  Oil  Creek.  This  was  the  first  farm 
ever  bought  for  the  purpose  of  producing  oil.  a  fact  which  entitles  Dr.  Egbert  to  a  place 
at  the  top  of  the  list  of  petroleum  pioneers.  Tlie  farm,  which  was  known  as  the  Egbert 
&  Hyde  farm,  is  famous  in  oil  history  as  one  of  the  most  profitable  of  the  early  period. 
It  was  in  the  center  of  activity  during  the  wildly  exciting  times  on  Oil  Creek.  The 
best  Icnown  wells  on  the  Egbert  &  Hyde  farm  were  "The  Jersey,"  which  made  400  bar- 
rels a  day;  "The  Coquette,"  famed  and  erratic,  which  produced  600  barrels  daily;  and 
"The  Maple  Shade,"  which  was  a  genuine  thousand-barrel  gusher  and  continued  pro- 
ducing at  a  great  rate  for  a  long  time.  Development  of  the  farm  was  begun  almost  im- 
mediately after  its  purchase,  but  its  best  days  were  in  1863,  when  the  noted  wells 
named  were  drilled  into  the  "third  sand." 

This  remarkable  farm  was  in  part  responsible  for  the  "boom"  at  Petroleum  Cen- 
tre, one  of  the  liveliest  oil  towns  in  the  world.  It  was  separated  from  "the  Centre"  only 
by  Oil  Creek,  and  at  the  zenith  of  the  glory  of  the  wicked  city  it  became  necessary  for 
Doctor  Egbert  to  employ  a  deputized  sheriff  to  keep  the  lawless  element  from  overrun- 
ning his   property. 

Doctor  Egbeit  was  engaged  in  buying  oil  and  shipping  it  to  New  York  from  1867 
to  1874,  being  associated  in  a  partnership  under  the  firm  name  of  Egbert  &  Rrown. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  shipping  partnership.  Dr.  Egbert  continued  as  he  had 
before,  in  the  business  of  producing  oil.  He  was  active  in  many  fields,  including  the 
great  development  in  McKean  county,  Pennsylvania,  the  Bradford  field.  For  several 
years  he  resided  in  Bradford  and  did  business  there.  He  was  in  West  Virginia  in  the 
formative  stage  of  that  development  and  now  has  producing  properties  in  Ohio.  Thus 
it  is  seen  that  his  activities  cover  the  entire  range  of  the  Eastern  oil  fields.  He  was 
in  at  the  beginning  and  is  yet  a  factor  in  the  most  wonderful  industrial  creation  in  the 
span  of  human  history. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Mercer  county,  Pennsylvania,  on  May  18, 
1838.  Aside  from  the  local  schools,  he  was  educated  in  Western  Reserve  Medical 
College,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  After  graduation  he  at  once  began  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession and  was  a  successful  physician  when  the  oil  business  enticed  him  into  a  more 
exciting  career.  He  was  married  in  Rouseville,  Venango  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1863, 
to  Miss  Emma  Taft.  He  has  two  sons,  Harry  T.  Egbert,  of  Oil  City,  and  Victor  E. 
Egbert,  of  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  Doctor  Egbert's  ancestry  is  traced  to  England,  but  the  line 
is  quite  long  in  America.  He  has  for  some  years  resided  in  Pittsburg  and  has  his  busi- 
ness office  in  the  Machesney  building  on  Fourth  avenue  in  that  city. 
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john  j.  carter. 

A  student,  a  soldier,  a  merchant,  an  oil  producer,  a  railroad  builder,  a  man  of 
determined  action,  intelligent  achievement,  and  a  citizen  of  no  mean  repute  character- 
ize the  activities  of  the  the  subject  of  this  sketch  during  his  whole  life. 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  a  successful  military  career  fits  a  man  for  lead- 
ership in  civil  and  political  affairs;  but  rarely  or  never,  more  fully  proven  than  in  the 
life  of  John  J.  Carter,  who,  enlisting  as  a  private  soldier  in  April,  1861,  eighteen  years 
old,  served  through  the  war,  and  only  returned  to  private  life  on  July  31,  1865,  after 
the  last  gun  had  been  fired  and  peace  had  been  proclaimed  in  every  State  in  the  Union. 

The  services  of  Mr.  Carter  in  the  Civil  War  would  require  a  separate  volume  to 
present  them  adequately  and  intelligently.  This  is  not  the  place,  therefore,  to  recount 
the  marches,  bivouacs  and  battles  in  which  he  was  engaged.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
say:  He  served  in  all  the  battles  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  from  the  first  Bull  Run 
to  Gettysburg,  serving  under  Generals  McClellan,  Pope,  Burnside,  and  Hooker,  as  an 
infantryman;  and  under  Generals  Sullivan,  Sigel,  Hunter,  Averill,  Crook  and  Sheridan 
as  a  cavalryman.  He  was  wounded  twice,  had  four  horses  shot  under  him,  and  received 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  for  "conduct  particularly  gallant  under  my  own 
observation. — General  VVm.  F.  Smith,"  at  Antietam.  Maryland,  September  17,  1862. 
He  was  mentioned  by  his  commanding  officers  several  times  in  orders;  and  came  out 
of  the  United  States  service  with  the  rank  of  Captain  and  brevet  Colonel,  loaded  with 
wounds  and  honors,  having  earned  every  promotion. 

Let  us  follow  the  history  of  the  soldier  through  forty-five  years  of  business  ac- 
tivities and  success,  and  learn,  if  we  can,  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  "a  successful 
military  career  fits  a  man  for  leadership  in  civil  and  political   affairs." 

Mr.  Carter  had  hoped  to  make  the  law  his  profession,  but  war  disturbed  his  cal- 
culations and  on  his  return  from  the  army  the  Oil  Region,  its  life  and  opportunities 
called  him.  He  went  to  Tituavilie,  starting  in  a  mercantile  business.  He  drilled  his 
first  oil  well  at  Pleasantville,  Venango  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1868.  Judging  from 
subsequent  operations  in  the  oil  fields  of  the  United  States  and  Japan,  the  success  of  his 
first  venture  acted  as  a  spur  to  his  activities  and  had  no  small  influence  in  shaping  his 
labors  as  an  extensive  and  successful  operator.  When  the  Bradford  oil  field  was  open- 
ing its  wonderful  deposit  of  oil  from  a  new  and  untried  sand.  John  J.  Carter  was  among 
the  first  to  appreciate  its  importance,  and  secured  an  ample  reward  for  his  sagacity 
and  untiring  energy.  He  drilled  his  first  well  in  that  field  in  1877,  on  Foster  Brook, 
on  the  site  of  what  was  afterward  known  as  Derrick  City.  Then  followed  wells  on  the 
celebrated  Whipple  farm,  Kendall  Creek,  near  Sawyer  City,  all  good  producers.  The 
W^hipple  farm  was  one  of  the  very  best  in  the  Bradford  field.  Its  production  reached 
1.000  barrels  a  day  at  one  time  and  its  total  was  more  than  1,500.000  barrels  in  the 
first  twenty  years. 

In  all.  Mr.  Carter's  holding.s  in  the  Bradford  field  exceeded  2.000  acres,  a  large  part 
in  fee  simple.  He  drilled  nearly  400  wells,  but  two  being  dry  holes,  a  remarkable 
record,  worthy  of  more  notice  than  we  can  give  it  here.  While  in  the  midst  of  hi.s 
labors  in  the  Bradford  oil  fields  he  assisted  in  organizing  the  Bradford,  Bordell  &  Kin 
zua.  and  the  Bradford.  Bordell  &  Smethport  railroads,  was  elected  President  of  both 
and  built  them.  1879-80.  The  construction  and  equipment  of  these  roads  were  remark- 
able in  point  of  time.  They  were  in  ov>eration  one  year  from  the  date  of  their  charters. 
In  point  of  development  they  were  even  more  remarkable,  as  in  eighteen  months  from 
their  completion  the  stockholders  had  received  86  per  cent,  of  their  investment  from 
net  earnings.  The  second  annual  report  of  the  companies  was  translated  in  Germany 
as  an  achievement  extraordinary,  and  as  a  result  a  German  syndicate  made  an  offer 
of  two  dollars  for  one  of  the  capitalization,  the  acceptance  of  which  was  counseled  by 
Mr.  Carter,  but  a  large  holding  of  the  stock  by  the  Erie  system  caused  a  foolish  re- 
fusal. As  President  of  these  two  companies  for  twelve  years,  John  J.  Carter  dis- 
played business  ability  and  command  for  which  his  early  training  as  a  soldier  and 
commander  of  men  had  well  fitted  him.  He  was  thereafter  recognized  as  a  first  class 
manager,  conversant  with  the  great  problems  of  governing  where  knowledge  of  men 
and  materials  is  necessary  to  success  in  any  phase  of  industrial  endeavor. 

While  building  and  managing  railroads  Mr.  Carter  did  not  overlook  any  possibil- 
ities in  the  oil  fields  of  Pensylvania.  for  in  1885  he  was  operating  the  Gibbs  and  Rick- 
enbrode  properties  at  Cogley  run  in  Venango  County.  About  this  time  a  partnership 
was  formed  with  John  Fertig  of  Titusville.  a  pioneer  oil  operator,  Mr.  Fertig  contribut- 
ing 300  acres  of  the  Shipi)en  lands,  making  500  in  all.  In  1885,  Mr.  Carter  purchased 
the  interest  of  Mr.  Fertig  in  these  properties  which  had  developed  into  splendid  and 
profitable  holdings,  both  parties  realizing  handsome  returns.  By  economic  manage- 
ment they  returned  big  profits  after  the  purchase. 

In  1886  Mr.  Carter  bought  from  Dr.  G.  Shamburg.  another  oil  pioneer,  the  Hickory 
property,  comprising  the  Fogle,  Manross.   Stufflebeam  and   Hickory  farms,  nearly  3,000 
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acres  in  fee  with  40  producing  wells.  Immediately  after  the  shut-down  in  1888,  Mr. 
Carter  began  development,  drilling  125  wells,  some  being  dry,  but  on  the  whole  it  was 
a  productive  and  profitable  development.  It  is  still  producing  in  paying  quantities, 
but  not  now  owned  by  Mr.  Carter.  In  addition  to  the  development  for  oil,  Mr.  Carter 
established  the  Riverside  Stock  Farm  on  the  property,  and  soon  the  broad  and  well 
watered  acres  were  alive  with  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  of  the  most  approved 
breeds.  Three  splendid  studs  of  horses  there  found  home — French  Percheron,  English 
Clydesdale  and  Cleveland  Bay,  which,  with  a  harem  of  sixty  brood  mares  and  their 
progeny,  added  both  beauty  and  value  to  the  farm.  Three  herds  of  pure  blood  cattle, 
Holstein  Friesian,  Jersey  and  English  Shorthorn,  a  flock  of  imported  Shropshire  sheep, 
and  a  herd  of  Poland  China  hogs,  gave  variety  and  value  to  the  rich  soil  of  the  Alle- 
gheny River  flats.  They  also  gave  the  surrounding  country  a  start  in  economic  farm- 
ing by  supplying  the  material  for  better  grades,  the  object  lesson  of  the  successful  big 
farm  being  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  comnninity.  CJenerations  yet  unborn  will  rec- 
ognize the  value  and  the  blood  of  the  stock  introduced  by  John  J.  Carter  in  Forest  County. 

The  timber  on  that  farm  Mr.  Carter  guarded  as  he  did  the  hair  of  his  head.  After 
producing  oil  for  twenty  years,  he  sold  the  wells  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  the 
forest  and  the  fee  to  Warren  parties,  realizing  handsomely  from  that  great  property. 

In  1889  Mr.  Carter  associated  himself  with  John  Fertig,  John  L.  McKinney  and 
E.  O.  Emerson  in  the  purchase  and  rebuilding  of  the  Titusville  Iron  Works.,  and  Mr. 
Carter  was  designated  as  a  managing  director,  with  the  care  and  oversight  of  rebuild- 
ing and  refitting  the  works,  so  as  to  put  them  on  a  substantial  and  ecomonic  basis. 

During  the  latter  years  of  Mr.  Carter's  connection  with  the  Titusville  Iron  Com- 
pany, he  instituted  a  profit-sharing  propaganda,  which  he  prides  himself  upon,  and  we 
believe  with  good  grounds.  In  1900  he  proposed  to  the  stockholders  of  the  Company 
that  the  Company  pay  its  employes  the  same  dividend,  i)aid  the  stockholders  of  record, 
based  on  the  actual  earnings  of  each  man  in  the  comi)any's  service,  that  is  to  say:  if 
a  man  earned  in  the  year  1899  $250  and  the  Company  i)aid  10  per  cent,  dividend,  that 
mans  earned  wages  would  be  his  capital,  on  which  he  was  to  receive  10  per  cent,  divi- 
dend, or  $25,  the  same  as  the  other  stockholders.  If  a  man  earned  $1,000  in  the  same 
year,  he  would  get  $100,  and  so  with  any  other  man,  largo  or  small,  so  that  wage  earners 
and  capitalist   were  to   share  alike  in  the  profits,  according  to  the  capital  contributed. 

The  stockholders  compromised  with  the  proposition,  and  granted  five  per  cent, 
to  all  wage  workers  on  the  basis  above  named,  which  was  duly  paid.  This  grant,  by 
the  stockholders,  was  generous  and  progressive  and  was  highly  appreciated  by  Mr. 
Carter  and  the  employes  of  the  Company. 

In  1901-2  the  same  proposition  was  presented  by  Mr.  Carter,  and  the  same  results 
obtained — five  per  cent,  for  each  workman. 

In  1903  Mr.  Carter  presented  the  same  proposition  to  the  stockholders  .and  in- 
sisted that  the  same  percentage  of  dividends  paid  the  owners  of  the  capital  stock, 
should  be  paid  to  the  wage  earners,  who,  by  their  skill  and  labor  had  so  ably  contrib- 
uted to  the  success  and  earning  power  of  the  Company.  Mr  Carter  added:  *'This  mat- 
ter is  now  a  fixed  puri)ose  of  mine.  I  propose  to  present  it  regularly  at  each  annual 
meeting,  until  it  is  adopted  as  a  principle  by  the  Titusville  Iron  Company." 

The  stockholders  were  not  disposed  to  adopt  the  principle  presented  by  Mr.  Car- 
ter; and  the  project  fell  to  the  ground  so  far  as  the  Titusville  Iron  Company  was  con- 
cerned, because  of  which  Mr.  Carter  sold  his  stock,  and  the  Company  stopped  paying 
to  its  employes  the  workingman's  percentage  of  the  net  earnings  of  the  Company. 

In  the  winter  of  1902-3.  Mr.  Carter  began  extensive  purchases  of  oil  territory  in 
the  Slstersville.  West  Virginia,  field,  until  they  amounted  to  more  than  $1,000,000  and 
his  daily  production  exceeded  4.500  barrels. 

On  the  first  of  May  following  he  organized  the  Carter  Oil  Company  and  subscribed 
for  the  whole  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000.  having  previously  sold  to  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  60  per  cent,  of  his  properties  in  the  Slstersville  field.  In  1905  he  sold  the 
remainder  of  his  stock  In  the  Carter  Oil  Company  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and 
has  since  held  the  offices  of  President  and  General  Manager  of  the  Company,  which  has 
been  a  success  economically,  physically  and  financially.  Perhaps  no  company  in  the 
same  time  has  paid  more  handsome  dividends  than  the  Carter  Oil  Company.  Wherever 
found  the  Carter  properties  are  recognized  by  their  snugness  and  preparedness  to  pro- 
duce their  quota  of  oil  every  day. 

In  1907  the  Standard  Oil  Company  had  Mr.  Carter  visit  Japan  to  determine  the  oil 
productive  qualities  of  that  Empire.  After  remaining  a  year,  drilling  two  of  the  deepest 
wells  that  have  ever  been  drilled  in  Japan,  he  sold  the  Standard  holdings  there  and 
came  away  satisfied  with  the  work  accomplished;  and  it  is  believed  the  Standard  was 
equally  well  satisfied.  In  1908  he  was  sent  to  California  to  look  over  that  field  and  to 
determine  its  value  as  a  producing  factor.  He  took  up  large  holdings  in  the  Midway 
district,  which  have  turned  out  most  productive;   and  it  is  only  fair  to  Mr.  Carter  to 
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say:  The  Standard  Oil  Company  Is  reaping  handsome  returns  as  the  result  of  his  la- 
bors, not  only  in  California,  but  in  every  other  field  in  which  he  has  been  engaged  in  Its 
service. 

Employes  under  Mr.  Carter  have  always  been  treated  generously  and  courteously. 
If  any  receives  injury  he  is  taken  care  of  in  the  best  manner,  given  the  best  medical 
aid  at  command,  sent  to  hospital,  if  necessary,  all  at  the  expense  of  the  Company. 
The  man's  family  is  paid  full  wages  for  a  month  and  for  the  second  one-half.  If  he  is 
then  unable  to  work  his  case  is  fully  considered  by  Mr.  Carter  and  he  receives  additional 
payment  if  it  be  needed.  When  able  to  return,  he  is  given  a  placQ,  and  he  is  treated 
with  care  and  consideration.  This  principle  has  been  extended  to  all  the  companies 
in  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  is  practiced  by  each  of  them.  The  high  wages  paid, 
and  the  care  l)estowed  upon  employes  in  every  direction  have  been  the  causes  that 
have  made  its  men  i)roud  to  be  in  the  service  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  The  men 
who  have  worked  for  .lohn  J.  Carter,  or  the  Carter  Oil  Company,  have  always  felt 
that  both  Mr.  Carter  and  the  Company  were  their  friends.  Greater  recognition  than 
the  high  regard  of  one's  employes  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  any  employer  of  labor. 

At  headquarters  in  Sistersville.  the  Carter  Company  has  maintained  a  school  where 
young  men  of  education  and  capacity — mental,  physical  and  moral — could  enter  and 
pass  through  its  four  year  course,  receiving  fair  compensation  from  the  first,  with  an 
appointment  and  advance  at  the  close.  Many  of  these  young  men  are  now  in  positions 
of  responsibility — of  profit  and  trust — in  various  callings,  and  they  look  back  on  the 
school  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  as  the  starting  place  of  their  fortunes.  Each  one  of 
them  has  a  kind  word  to  say  for  the  school  and  its  founder.  As  a  business  man  Mr. 
Carter  is  active.  i)ronipi  and  progressive;  as  a  public  speaker  he  is  earnest,  forcible 
and  convincing;  as  a  citizen  and  neighbor,  he  is  broad  minded,  courteous,  liberal 
handed,  and  worthy  of  the  highest   consideration. 

In  July,  1866,  Mr.  Carter  was  married  to  Miss  Emma,  daughter  of  F.  H.  and  Sarah 
Gibbs,  at  Nunda.  Livingston  County,  New  York.  Three  children  and  five  grandchildren 
live  at  this  time  to  bless  that  union,  the  children  being:  Luke  Berne  Carter,  who  is 
Assistant  General  Manager  of  the  Carter  Oil  Company  under  his  father;  Emma,  the 
wife  of  Alex.  D.  Sharp,  of  Steuben ville,  Ohio;  and  Alice,  who  is  the  wife  of  Hugh  Hem- 
don,  Esq..  of  New  York  City — their  home  being  at  Pelham.  N.  Y.  Emma  Gibbs  Carter. 
Mr.  Carter's  wife,  died  at  Titusville.  February  6,  1902,  respected  and  regretted.  Charles 
Gibbs  Carter,  the  eldest  born,  died  May  14,  1909,  in  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  where  lie 
was  a  successful  and  leading  lawyer  at  the  bar  of  that  city. 

In  1908,  Mr.  Carter  married  Miss  -Alice,  daughter  of  Joseph  A.  and  Elizabeth  Neill. 
of  Titusville.  Pa.  John  J.  Carter  is  an  Irishman  by  birth,  having  first  seen  the  light 
in  the  city  of  Westport,  Ireland.  June  16.  1842.  His  father  was  a  merchant  who  pros- 
pered and  died,  before  the  son  had  reached  his  third  year.  A  sister,  older  and  married, 
took  the  boy  to  America — the  land  of  freedom  and  fortune — where  he  became  one  of 
its  defenders  in  war.  a  citizen  of  ability  and  of  repute;  as  an  earnest  of  which  he  is 
a  Trustee  of  lUicknell  University  and  of  Allegheny  College;  a  Fellow  of  the  Geograph- 
ical Society  of  the  United  States:  a  member  of  the  Duquesne  Club  of  Pittsburg.  Penn- 
sylvania; a  member  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Club  of  New  York;  Vice  President  and  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  Commercial  Hank  of  Titusville;  President  of  the  Carter  Oil 
Company;  a  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic;  a  Fellow  of  the  Loyal  Legion 
of  the  United  States;  and  the  possessor  of  the  Medal  of  Honor  voted  him  by  Congress, 
because  his  "conduct  was  particularly  gallant"  under  the  observation  of  the  Division 
Commander  at  the  battle  of  Antietam,  Maryland. 
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GENERAL  CHARLES  MILLER. 

Wherever  machinery  is  operated  there  Galena  Inbricating  oils  are  known.  They 
lubricate  ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  the  railroad  mileage  in  the  United  States  and  a 
large  proportion  of  railways  in  South  America,  Europe  and  Asia,  not  to  mention  the 
thousands  of  other  pieces  of  machinery  whose  work  is  made  easier  and  whose  life  is 
prolonged  by  use  of  a  perfect  oil.  General  Charles  Miller,  inventor  of  the  Galena  pro- 
cess, and  President  for  many  years,  now  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  great  manufac- 
turing company  that  distributes  the  Galena  i)roducts  direct  to  consumers,  is  as  widely 
and  favorably  known  as  his  products.  He  has  been  an  active  factor  in  the  petro- 
leum industry  since  1869  and  in  the  life  of  the  oil  country  since  1866.  For  more  than 
forty  years  he  has  been  a  leader  in  the  development  of  petroleum  resources,  a  man  of 
rare  perception,  striking  executive  ability  and  a  progressive  builder.  He  has  traveled 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Europe  in  connection  with  his  business,  always  ob- 
servant, alert  alike  to  commercial  opportunities  and  the  life  of  the  peoi)le  in  regions 
he  has  visited.  He  has  ever  been  a  student  and  is  as  well  informed  on  the  art  and 
literature  of  the  world  as  upon  its  industrial  or  commercial  affairs.  He  is  esteemed 
as  the  first  citizen  of  Franklin,  Pennsylvania,  whore  he  has  made  his  home  since  1866. 
and  is  interested  in  everything  that  contributes  to  its  growth  in  material  prosperity, 
or  the  civic  betterment  of  the  beautiful  little  city.  He  has  recently  promoted  and  con- 
structed a  new  railroad  line  leading  from  F^ranklin  to  Central  Pennsylvania — the 
Jamestown.  Franklin  and  Clearfield — of  which  he  is  president.  It  is  a  part  of  the  L.  S. 
&  M.  S.  System. 

Charles  Miller  was  born  of  Huguenot  ancestry  in  Alsace.  France,  in  1843,  and  came 
with  his  parents  to  America  in  1854.  His  father  settled  near  Boston,  Erie  County, 
New  York.  When  he  was  thirteen  the  boy  clerked  in  the  village  store  at  thirty-five 
dollars  a  year  and  board.  At  seventeen  he  was  clerking  in  Buffalo  at  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  dollars  a  year.  In  1861  he  enlisted  in  the  National  Guard  of  New  York  and 
in  1863  he  was  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States.  In  1864  he  purchased 
the  store  where  he  first  worked,  principally  with  borrowed  capital,  and  embarked  in 
business  for  himself.  In  1866  he  sold  this  store,  formed  a  partnership  with  John  Coon, 
of  Buffalo,  New  York,  removed  to  Franklin,  Pennsylvania,  and  conducted  a  large  dry 
goods  store  until  1869.  In  this  latter  year  the  firm  purchased  a  refinery  and  a  patent 
for  the  manufacture  of  lubricating  oil.  It  closed  out  the  dry  goods  business  at  a  sac- 
rifice and  General  Miller  devoted  his  whole  time  to  the  new  industry.  In  1870  the 
refinery  burned  down,  entailing  very  heavy  loss  on  the  firm,  but  the  business  was  not 
abandoned  or  the  head  of  the  firm  discouraged  by  this  dire  misfortune.  With  Henry 
B.  Plumer  as  a  new  partner,  the  Dale  Light  Oil  Works  were  purchased,  the  plant  was 
remodeled  for  the  different  line  of  manufacture  and  the  business  pushed  with  greater 
energy  than  before.  In  1873.  Hon.  Joseph  C.  Sibley,  who  had  been  a  sales  agent  for  the 
Galena  in  Chicago  at  the  time  of  the  great  fire,  perfected  a  signal  oil  superior  in  light, 
safety  and  cold  test  to  any  then  in  use  and  organized  the  Signal  Oil  Works,  with  the 
Galena  company  as  partners.  The  two  concerns  have  progressed  side  by  side,  each 
making  many  additions  to  meet  their  growing  business.  The  three  railroads  that 
began  using  Galena  oils  in  1869  have  used  no  other  since,  but  they  are  traveling  in 
larger  company.  It  was  a  revelation  to  railroad  managers  to  find  an  oil  that  would  not 
evaporate  in  summer  or  freeze  in  winter  and  that  would  not  heat  in  the  journal  box 
under  ordinary  conditions.  These  products  have  added  one  hundred  i)er  cent,  to  th.^ 
speed,  safety  and  smoothness  of  railroad  operation  and  consequently  to  the  i)l(»asuro 
of  travel. 

In  1878  the  Standard  Oil  Company  purchased  the  interests  of  Messrs.  Coon. 
Plumer  and  Austin  and  the  company  was  reorganized  as  the  Galena  Oil  Works,  Lim- 
ited, with  General  Miller  as  President.  It  has  since  been  incorporated  on  a  broader 
basis  as  a  joint  stock  company,  including  the  Signal  Oil  Works,  previously  referred  to 
General  Miller  throughout  remained  President  and  manager  of  the  business,  until  in 
December.  1910,  he  retired  from  the  Presidency  and  became  Chairman  of  the  Board,  his 
son-in-law,  S.  A.  Mageath,  being  elected  President.  He  is  known  personally  to  every 
railroad  president  in  this  country  and  equally  well  to  thousands  of  railroad  enginemen, 
meeting  both  on  a  common  plane  of  humanity.  He  has  traveled  on  the  locomotive  to 
8ui)ervi8e  the  lubrication  and  his  mileage  in  the  Pullman  is  exceeded  by  very  few  men 
not  employed  in  the  railroad  service. 

Despite  this  personal  supervision  of  a  business  that  is  internati(mal  in  its  propor- 
tions, the  subject  of  this  sketch  has  found  time  for  other  activities.  He  has  devoted 
much  time  to  the  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania,  rising  by  steady  promotion,  on  merit. 
to  the  position  of  Major  General,  which  post  he  held  until  retired  on  age.  He  was 
repeatedly  elected  President  of  the  Northwestern  Association  of  Pennsylvania  of  the 
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Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  has  served  as  Commander  of  Mays  Post.  G.  A.  R., 
Franklin,  and  is  now  serving  his  eighteenth  term.  He  was  twice  elected  Mayor  of 
Franklin  and  several  times  declined  nomination  to  high  political  office  because  so  en- 
grossed in  private  business  as  to  have  no  time  for  such  honors.  General  Miller  has 
felt  that  he  served  his  community  best  by  keeping  his  men  employed  at  good  wages 
and  looking  after  the  general  welfare  of  this  army  of  comfortable  workmen.  In  addition 
to  the  oil  works  he  has  organized  and  financed  several  other  industries  with  factories 
in  Franklin,  among  them  the  General  Manifold  Company,  the  Keystone  Carbon 
Company  and  the  Pneumatic  Tool  Company.  His  sons  are  active  in  the  management' 
of  these  enterprises,  which  employ  many  persons  in  the  lively  little  city.  General 
Miller  has  been  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  for  the  past  ten  years. 

General  Miller's  chief  personal  interest  is  in  his  Bible  class  of  eight  hundred  men, 
with  a  ladies'  auxiliary  of  200  members,  being  the  largest  Bible  class  in  this  country. 
The  instruction  is  Scriptural,  pointed,  businesslike,  free  from  bigotry  or  sectarianism. 
The  teacher  has  never  been  a])sent  when  a  journey  of  a  thousand  miles  at  the  week 
end  would  bring  him  home  by  Sunday  morning.  He  has  been  superintendent  of  the 
First  Baptist  Sunday  School  with  over  1.900  members,  continuously  since  1874,  as  well 
as  teacher  of  the  Bible  class  and  has  given  these  institutions  the  same  careful  atten- 
tion that  has  made  his  business  a  remarkable  success.  Nor  has  he  been  merely  a  Sun- 
day Christian,  as  hundreds  can  testify,  who  have  been  recipients  of  his  timely,  kindly- 
aid  and  counsel.  Eternity  alone  will  reveal  all  the  good  he  has  accomplished  by  his 
church  work  and  numerous  charities,  but  there  are  many  who  know  the  account  is  a 
large  one. 

In  18S9,  General  Miller  established  a  free  ni^ht  school  for  his  employes  and  the 
youth  of  Franklin,  which  has  since  been  maintained  in  growing  usefulness.  He  fur- 
nished the  spacious  rooms,  well  equipped  with  furniture  and  api)liances,  and  he  reg- 
ularly employs  seven  capable  teachers  to  ^ive  the  necessary  instruction  to  the  earnest 
pupils.  This  school  has  trained  hundreds  of  young  men  for  positions  as  bookkeepers, 
accountants,  stenographers  and  clerks,  beside  advancing  many  others  to  higher  knowl- 
edge and  greater  efficiency  as  mechanics.  This  school  is  the  pride  of  its  patron  and 
of  the  city  where  he  makes  his  home.  It  enjoys  a  reputation  that  extends  muoii 
farthei".     The  attendance  is  about  two  hundred. 

The  First  Baptist  Church,  which  General  Miller  assisted  in  organizing,  has  been 
an  object  of  his  especial  care.  He  l)ore  a  hir.ne  share  of  the  cost  of  the  handsome  brick 
edifice,  the  lecture  room  and  the  parsonage.  He  and  Honorable  Joseph  C.  Sibley  do- 
nated the  massive  pipe  organ  and  have  maintained  the  church  choir,  one  of  the  best 
in  the  country.  He  assisted  materially  in  the  organization  and  maintenance  of  a 
branch  of  the  church  in  the  Third  Ward  of  his  city,  and  has  been  a  liberal  contributor 
to  other  denominations,  both   in   Franklin   and   the  surrounding  ct)untry. 

In  the  more  than  forty  years  sinee  General  Miller  began  the  manufacture  of  lubri- 
cating oil.  he  has  never  had  a  strike  among  or  trouble  with  his  employes.  He  has 
treated  his  men  as  rational  human  l)eings.  with  bodies  to  nourish  and  souls  to  save. 
It  has  been  his  care  to  have  them  well  housed,  well  paid,  working  under  sanitary  con- 
ditions. He  has  always  been  a  friend  to  all  who  needed  or  sought  his  friendship,  and 
has  heli»ed  many  into  independent  business  by  lending  capital  and  friendly  counsel. 
The  Golden  Rule  has  been  observed  in  his  relations  with  all  men  and  particularly  those 
who  look  to  him  for  the  employment  that  gives  them  sustenance.  He  has  had  in  return 
faithful  service  that  he  believes  has  helped  him  to  prosper.  He  is  an  Odd  Fellow  of 
high  rank  being  Brigadier  General  on  the  staff  of  M.  A.  Raney,  commanding  Patriarchs 
Militant  of  the  World.  He  is  a  thirty-second  degree  Mason.  In  short  General  Miller 
is  a  typical  successful  American,  who  has  wrought  his  own  fortune,  is  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  fellowship.  He  is  a  citizen  of  whom  any  community  could 
be  proud  and  any  State  glad  to  possess. 
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MARTIN    MALONEY. 

It  is  with  some  timidity  that  a  writer  undertakes  a  sketch  of  big  hearted,  generous 
Martin  Maloney,  lest  he  fail  to  portray  his  character  on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the  other 
shall  offend  the  innate  modesty  of  the  subject.  Mr;  Maloney  was  born  in 
Ballingarry.  Ireland.  November  11,  1848.  and  came  to  this  country  when  seven  yean? 
of  age,  endowed  with  abounding  health  and  the  energy  characteristic  of  the  sons  of 
the  Emerald  Isle.  The  family  located  in  Scranton,  Pennsylvania.  The  boy  attended 
the  common  school  of  that  city  until  twelve  years  of  age,  when  he  went  to  work  in  the 
coal  mines.  At  fourteen  he  began  an  apprenticeship  as  tinsmith,  coppersmith,  plumber 
and  gas-fitter.  He  graduated  later  in  the  school  of  experience,  the  alma  mater  of  so 
many  successful  Americans  who  accomi)lish  things.  Mr.  Maloney  started  in  business 
for  himself  August  5.  1868.  when  not  quite  twenty.  He  proved  a  hustler  from  the  start. 
In  1874  he  organized  and  built  the  Hyde  Park  Gas  Plant  in  Scranton  and  had  struck 
his  gait.     From  that  time  it  was  foiward  march  at  a  rapid  pace  with  him. 

In  1875,  Mr.  Maloney  organized  the  Maloney  Oil.  Gas  and  Manufacturing  Company. 
At  this  period  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Henry  H.  Rogers,  a  man  somewhat  his 
senior,  associated  with  Charles  Pratt  &  Co..  who  became  much  interested  in  the  young 
man's  plans.  Through  the  good  offices  of  Mr.  Rogers,  Charles  Pratt  &  Co.  became 
associated  with  the  corporation  that  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the 
development  of  the  business  of  street  lighting  by  the  use  of  naphtha,  then  in  its  crude 
form  and  considered  a  dangerous  by-i)roduct  al)out  an  oil  refinery.  Mr.  Maloney  found 
it  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  light  on  account  of  the  crude  condition  of  the 
naphtha  and  the  imperfect  mechanism  of  the  burner,  but  he  set  about  with  accus- 
tomed vigor  and  determination  to  overcome  these  obstacles  and  developed  a  successful 
naphtha  light  system  With  the  assistance  of  the  Standard  Oil  Comi)any.  through  Mr. 
Rogers  and  Mr.  John  D.  Archbold,  he  was  i)Ut  in  touch  with  William  G.  Warden,  of 
the  Atlantic  Refining  Company,  which  at  about  that  time  had  absorbed  the  business 
of  William  L.  Elkins.  Through  the  co-operation  of  William  L.  Elkins,  W.  G.  Warden. 
H.  H.  Rogers,  George  W.  Elkins  and  other  associates,  he  was  able  to  effect  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Penn  Globe  Gas  Light  Company  and  allied  interests  for  the  special  pur- 
l)08e  of  developing  this  business,  with  the  result  that  within  ten  years  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  towns  and  cities  were  under  contract  and  lighted  by  this  system,  known 
as  the  Maloney  Lighting  System.  The  energy  of  the  man  who  managed  this  under 
taking  can  be  appreciated. 

At  about  this  time.  W^illiam  G.  Warden,  on  one  of  his  visits  to  Europe,  observed 
what  was  then  known  as  the  Aur  light,  now  recognized  as  the  W^lsbach  light,  the 
parent  of  the  incandescent  principle  of  lighting.  In  the  meantime  the  Penn  Globe  Gas 
Light  Company,  and  the  Maloney  Oil,  Gas  and  Manufacturing  Company  had  enlarged 
the  scope  of  their  operations  and  became  interested  in  the  purchase  and  operation 
of  gas  plants.  Then  came  the  terrific  shock  to  the  gas  interests  of  the  country  when 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  Dr.  Von  Siemens,  Hiram  Maxim  and  other  electricians  succeeded 
In  putting  electric  lighting  on  a  commercial  basis.  The  value  of  gas  stocks  was  seriously 
affected  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  But.  Mr.  Maloney  and  his  associates  were  not  fright- 
ened by  these  discoveries.  They  saw  in  it  an  opportunity  and  purchased  the  patents 
owned  and  controlled  by  T.  S.  C.  Lowe.  They  at  once  proceeded  to  organize  a  larger 
and  more  comprehensive  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  the  gas  interests, 
using  the  above  mentioned  corporations  as  the  nucleus  of  the  present  United  Gas 
Improvement  Company,  the  founders  of  which  were:  Martin  Maloney.  William  L. 
Elkins,  William  G.  Warden,  W.  W.  Gibbs,  George  W.  Elkins.  Thomas  Dolan,  P.  A.  B. 
Widener,  Randall  Morgan,  Samuel  T.  Bodine  and  others.  Mr.  Maloney 's  connection 
with  all  of  these  companies  continued  until  his  retirement  from  active  business  a  few 
years  ago. 

In  addition  to  the  companies  mentioned,  Mr.  Maloney  was  connected  with  the 
management  of  gas,  water,  electric,  power  and  other  public  utilities  corporations  too 
numerous  to  mention,  in  fact  nearly  all  of  the  progressive  organizations  throughout  the 
country  for  forty  years.  His  career  is  so  well  known  throughout  the  East  as  to  make 
enumeration  unnecessary. 

This  busy  man  of  vast  affairs  found  time  for  other  matters.  He  was  married  in 
December,  1868,  at  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  to  Margaret  A.  Hewltson.  seven  children 
being  bom  to  the  union,  Margaret  Maloney  Ritchie  and  Helen  Maloney  Osborn.  being 
the  only  two  surviving.  The  faithful  wife,  Margaret,  has  been  his  friend  and  coun- 
selor and  has  assisted  in  his  generous  charities  from  the  first.  In  recognition  of  his 
many  good  works,  the  great  Pope  Leo  XIII,  in  1902,  created  him  a  Papal  marquis.  In 
1904.  Pope  Pius  X  conferred  upon  Mr.  Maloney  the  title  of  Camerlere  Segreto  di  Spada 
e  di  Cappa  dl  S.  Santita,  making  him  a  member  of  his  household,  in  recognition  of  his 
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many  benefactions  to  the  Catholic  Church  and  other  charities.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  beautiful  Memorial  Church  of  St.  Catherine's,  ei-ected  at  the  summer 
home  of  Mr.  Maloney  at  Spring  Lake,  New  Jersey,  in  memory  of  his  deceased  daugh- 
ter, Catherine,  and  the  erection  of  the  Maloney  Memorial  Home  for  the  Aged  at  Scran- 
ton,  Pennsylvania,  in  memory  of  his  father  and  mother.  This  latter  institution  is  non- 
sectarian  and  domiciles  more  than  one  hundred  inmates.  We  have  before  us  the 
Scranton  Republican  of  November  25.  1910.  containing  an  account  of  the  visit  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Maloney  to  the  Home  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  when  the  inmates  testified  their 
appreciation  of  his  kindness,  to  which  he  modestly  replied  that  he  was  merely  the 
instrument  of  the  actual  creator  of  the  institution  in  which  Jew  and  Gentile  are  equal, 
recognizing  no  creed  as  necessary  to  shelter  under  the  roof  of  the  Maloney  Home. 

Mr.  Maloney's  business  address  is  in  Philadelphia.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Union 
League  and  City  Clubs  of  Philadelphia,  of  the  Catholic  Club  of  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, the  Scranton  (^ity  Club  and  the  Scranton  Country  Club.  But  his  favorite  resort 
is  his  country  home  at  Spring  Lake.  New  Jersey,  beautiful  "Ballingarry."  In  this 
pictures(pie  villa  he  has  realized  the  dream  of  his  youth  and  has  named  it  for  the  an- 
cestral home  in  Ireland,  called  by  the  early  poets  Innisfail.  or  the  Island  of  Destiny. 
It  is  there  that  Mr.  Maloney  loves  to  entertain  his  friends  and  to  plan  how  he  may 
further  help  to  bring  sunshine  into  the  lives  of  the  unfortunates.  He  is  of  a  deeply 
religious  temi)eranient. 
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CHARLES   LOCKHART. 

In  the  petroleum  industry  Charles  Lockhart  was  a  pioneer  of  pioneers.  His  first 
deal  in  oil  was  the  purchase  of  three  barrels  in  1852,  from  Isaac  Huff,  who  was  a  part 
owner  in  a  salt  well  at  Arnolds  Station,  Westmoreland  County,  Pa.,  that  produced  some 
oil.  Disposing  of  this  oil  at  a  considerable  profit,  Mr.  Lockhart  conceived  the  idea  that 
there  was  a  good  future  for  the  oil  business,  and  against  the  advice  of  Mr.  McCully,  the 
senior  partner  of  the  firm  with  which  he  was  connected,  he  purchased  a  controlling  in- 
terest in  the  salt  well  from  which  the  oil  was  taken.  From  that  time  until  his  death,  on 
January  26,  1905,  he  was  an  oil  producer.  Associated  with  him  in  his  first  oil  venture 
was  Mr.  A.  V.  Kipp,  who  had  charge  of  the  property,  as  Mr.  Lockhart  remained  with 
McCully  &  Co.,  and  that  partnership  continued  until  dissolved  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Kipp 
in  1896. 

After  the  discovery  of  oil  on  Oil  Creek  by  Drake,  Mr.  Lockhart  sent  a  representative 
to  investigate  and,  the  report  being  favorable,  an  organization  was  effected  as  Phillips, 
Frew  &  Co.,  Mr.  Lockhart  being  a  member  of  the  firm.  Land  was  leased  and  opera- 
tions began  at  once  on  the  Major  Downing  farm,  now  a  part  of  Oil  City  where  oil  was 
struck  in  March,  1860,  and  64  barrels  were  shipped  by  the  steamboat  Venango  to  Pitts- 
burg, being  the  first  oil  in  quantity  to  reach  that  market.  The  second  producing  ven- 
ture of  this  firm  was  on  the  James  Tarr  farm,  resulting  in  the  famous  Phillips  No.  2, 
which  astonished  the  world  as  the  first  great  gusher.  Its  production  for  several  weeks 
was  at  the  rate  of  4,000  barrels  a  day. 

In  May  of  1860  Mr.  Lockhart  went  to  Europe  with  samples  of  crude  and  refined 
petroleum  and  was  the  first  person  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  commercial  Europe  this 
new  product.  The  result  was  to  start  an  export  trade  that  has  been  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  producers  of  oil  and  to  the  commerce  of  this  Nation.  The  same  year  Mr. 
Lockhart  and  William  Frew  began  the  building  of  a  refinery  at  Brilliant  station,  near 
the  site  of  the  Pittsburg  city  water  pumping  station.  This  refinery  was  completed  in 
1861,  and  was  a  success  from  the  start.     It  attained  early  to  fame. 

In  1862  Lockhart  &  FYew  bought  the  producing  interests  of  Phillips,  Frew  &  Co., 
and  with  a  new  partner,  William  G.  Warden,  in  1865,  established  a  commission  business 
in  Philadelphia.  This  firm.  Warden,  Frew  &  Co..  built  the  Atlantic  refinery  in  that  city. 
When  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  of  Cleveland,  became  the  nucleus  of  the  great  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  in  1874,  all  the  refineries  with  which  Mr.  Lockhart  was  connected 
were  merged  into  that  corporation.  He  was  identified  with  the  Standard  Oil  Trust 
until  its  dissolution  and  afterward  with  all  the  corporations  that  went  to  make  up  the 
Standard  interest.  He  was  all  the  time  an  active  producer  as  well  as  refiner  and  mar- 
keter of  oil. 

Mr.  Lockhart  had  many  other  interests,  investing  in  iron  and  glass  manufacturing, 
timber  in  the  south,  mining  in  Colorado  and  other  States,  wheat  farming  in  the  Red 
River  valley  of  the  North,  and  shipping,  being  a  stockholder  in  the  International  Navi- 
gation Company,  operating  the  American  and  Red  Star  lines  of  steamships.  He  was 
President  of  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  of  Pittsburg,  and  connected  with  other 
financial  institutions.    But  above  all  else  he  was  oil  producer,  refiner  and  marketer. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  had  an  interesting  career  before  entering  the  petroleum 
business.  He  was  bom  at  Cairn  Heads,  near  Whithorn,  in  Wigtownshire,  Scotland, 
August  2,  1818.  His  father,  John  Lockhart,  was  the  son  of  Charles  Lockhart,  of  Ersock, 
a  prosperous  farmer  and  a  prominent  and  infiuential  man  in  his  shire.  His  mother  was 
Sarah  Walker,  daughter  of  James  Walker,  a  linen  manufacturer,  of  Sorbie  a  man  of 
rare  intellectual  and  business  qualities,  and  to  this  ancestry  Mr.  Lockhart  attributed 
much  of  his  success.  Early  In  1836.  he  embarked  with  his  parents  for  New  York,  and 
went  direct  to  Pittsburg.  Shortly  afterward  John  Lockhart  removed  to  a  farm  in  Trum- 
bull County,  Ohio,  but  returned  again  to  Pittsburg.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  did  not 
accompany  his  parents  to  Ohio,  but  remained  in  Pittsburg,  where  he  obtained  employ- 
ment with  James  McCully,  where  he  continued  for  nineteen  years,  and  in  1855  became  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  James  McCully  &  Co.  Another  partner  was  taken  in  at  the  same 
time,  he  being  the  late  Major  William  Frew,  a  nephew  of  Mr.  McCully.  This  partner- 
ship continued  until  1865  when  It  was  dissolved.  The  young  men  were  then  deep  m 
the  oil  business. 

Mr.  lockhart,  in  his  private  life,  cherished  the  old  friendshi])8  and  was  most  socia- 
ble with  the  companions  of  his  younger  days,  most  of  whom  had  been  less  fortunate. 
He  never  i)ermitted  the  world  to  know  of  his  benevolences,  but  it  was  understood  by 
the  few  that  he  maintained  a  private  pension  list  to  aid  less  successful  persons.  His 
will  was  characteristic.  He  made  no  great  bequests  to  charity,  but  gave  the  bulk  of 
his  fortune  to  his  family,  in  whom  he  had  the  fullest  confidence,  and  left  to  them  the 
pleasant  duty  of  keeping  up  his  generous  giving,  having  during  his  life  acquainted 
them  with  all  his  desires.  All  in  all  Mr.  Lockhart  was  one  of  Pittsburg's  best  citizens 
and  one  of  the  kindliest,  as  he  was  one  of  the  most  modest  of  men. 
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GEORGE    HEARD. 

George  Heard.  President  of  The  Natural  Gas  Company  of  West  Virginia,  is  de- 
scended from  Protestant  stock,  his  ancestors  having  come  from  the  North  of  Ireland 
and  settled  in  York  and  I^ancaster  Counties.  Pennsylvania,  before  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Horn  in  Crawford  County,  Pennsylvania.  January  17.  1851,  and  having  received 
his  education  at  the  State  Normal  School,  Kdinboro.  and  at  the  Erie  Academy.  Erie. 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Heard  started  in  life  in  various  employments  connected  with  the 
production  of  oil.  His  earliest  efforts  were  at  Fagundas  and  Triumph  Hill,  Warren 
County,  Pennsylvania,  from  1871  until  18715.  He  then  removed  to  Butler  County, 
Pennsylvania,  and  three  years  later  to  Oil  City,  where  he  did  a  commission  business 
on  the  Oil  Exchange  until  ISs:;.  first  as  Young  &  Heard,  later  on  his  own  account, 
and  then  as  Heard  &   Darr. 

Mr.  Heard  was  a  nieni])er  of  the  (Committee  of  the  Oil  City  Oil  Exchange  which 
devised  the  clearing  houst*  system  for  oil  certificates  and  money.  As  early  as  1883  this 
system  was  established  and  not  long  afterward  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  adopted 
it  for  the  clearanc(^  of  money  and  stocks.  During  that  year  Mr.  Heard  joined  the  New 
York  Petroleum  Exchange,  at  that  time  located  in  the  Mills  Building,  18  Broadway. 
His  operations  on  the  New  York  Petroleum  Exchange  extended  over  a  short  period 
and  in  1884  he  removed  to  I'ittsburgh,  there  joining  the  Pittsburgh  Petroleum  Exchange. 
He  continued  in  the  commission  business  until  the  Spring  of  1886.  when  he  turned  his 
attenti(m  to  {he  natural  gas  industry,  in  connection  with  The  Natural  Gas  Company  of 
West  Virginia,  For  ten  years  he  served  as  manager  of  the  Company  and  in  1896  he 
was  elected   I'resident.  an  office  which   he  has  since  continuously  held. 

The  Natural  Gas  Company  of  West  Virginia  was  one  of  the  first  to  engage  in  the 
business.  U.  introduced  gas  into  Wheeling.  West  Virginia,  in  September,  1886.  and 
since  then  without  interruption  it  has  been  supplying  the  residental  and  domestic  de- 
mand in  that  city  and  its  suburbs.  The  Company  obtains  its  supply  of  gas  for  WTieel- 
ing  from  Washington  and  (ireent^  Counties.  Pennsvlvania,  and  from  Belmont  County. 
Ohio. 

In  1001  The  Natural  Gas  Company  of  West  Virginia  began  to  operate  for  natural 
gas  in  Columbiana  and  Carroll  Counties.  Ohio,  and  it  now  supplies  Salem,  Lishon. 
Sebring,   L(»etoni{i   and   other   towns   in   those  counties. 

The  late  Cai)tain  J.  .1.  Vandergrift  and  the  late  C.  W.  Batchelor,  in  conjunction 
with  .lames  I.  Buchanan.  Henry  Fisher  and  others,  organized  the  Company. 
The  personnel  of  the  Company  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1911  was  as  follows: 
George  H(?ard.  Presid(»nt:  Guy  F.  Batchelor,  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  Directors,  John 
Pitcairn,  S.  H.  Vandergrift.  .John  .1.  Fisher.  James  I.  Buchanan,  James  H.  Lockhart, 
Clarence  M.  Brown.  A.  S.  Hare,  Guy  F.  Batchelor  and  George  Heard. 

The  Natural  Gas  Company  of  West  Virginia  during  its  quarter  century  of  actual 
existence  has  demonstrated  the  vitality  of  the  natural  gas  industry.  The  Company 
is  at  this  time  delivering  more  gas  than  at  any  other  like  period  during  its  existence. 

On  February  8th.  1882.  Mr.  Heard  was  married  to  Miss  Margaret  E.  Neale.  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Charles  T.  Neale.  of  Pittsburgh  and  Kittanning.  To  them  were  born  one 
daughter,  Georgia  Neale  Heard,  who  is  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Hamilttm,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  two 
sons  .Tames  Draytcm  Heard,  who  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  the  class  of  1910.  and 
(harles  Clarke  Heard,  a  student  at   Shadyside  Academy.   IMttsburgh. 
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CHARLES  PRATT. 

The  late  Charles  Pratt,  who  died  May  4,  1891.  at  his  office,  2G  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  was  born  October  2,  1830,  at  Watertown,  Mass.  He  was  the  son  of  Asa  Pratt,  who 
was  of  an  old  New  England  family  coming  from  English  stock.  His  education  was 
very  limited,  being  confined  to  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town  and  one  year  at 
Wilbraham  Academy.  After  three  years  of  apprenticeship  at  the  machinery  trade,  he 
moved  to  New  York  and  associated  himself  with  the  firm  of  Reynolds  &  DeVoe.  man- 
ufacturers of  paint  and  oils.  He  later  became  a  partner  and  the  firm  name  became 
Reynolds.  DeVoe  &  Pratt.  When  crude  oil  was  discovered  Mr.  Pratt  had  oil  shipped 
by  the  barrel  to  the  East  River  and  started  the  Pratt  Manufacturing  Co.  He  built  a 
large  factory  at  Greenpoint,  on  Long  Island,  and  the  name  of  "Pratt's  Astral  Oil'  be- 
came known  as  a  trade  mark  all  over  the  continent.  After  an  interval  of  a  few  years, 
with  the  late  Henry  H.  Rogers  as  junior  partner,  Mr.  Pratt  joined  John  D.  Rockefeller 
in  the  first  Standard  Oil  Company. 

Perceiving  the  need  of  training  young  men  to  mechanical  pursuits,  in  1887  Mr. 
Pratt  founded  the  Pratt  Institute  in  Brooklyn.  In  has  since  become  the  model  trade 
and  industrial  school  from  which  the  Carnegie  Institute  and  other  institutions  of  like 
character  have  taken  their  inspiration.  The  foundation  of  the  Pratt  Institute  started 
the  movement  for  tr<ade  classes  in  the  public  and  in  many  private  schools.  The  Pratt 
family  is  justly  proud  of  this  institution,  of  which  Mr.  Charles  M.  Pratt,  the  eldest  son, 
is  now  President,  as  well  as  Vice  President  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  The  name 
of  Charles  Pratt  is  permanently  enrolled  in  the  annals  of  Brooklyn,  by  his  gifts  to  the 
cause  of  education.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  Adelphi  Academy,  a  preparatory 
school  for  girls  and  boys,  and  after  1879  was  President  of  the  Board.  Through  his 
munificence  the  school  building  on  Lafayette  Avenue  was  increased  in  size  and  in 
1886  he  donated  the  means  for  erecting  a  handsome  new  building  connected  with  the 
older  part  of  the  school.  His  gifts  to  the  institution  amounted  to  over  $250,000.  He 
also  honored  the  memory  of  his  father  by  establishing  the  Asa  Pratt  Free  Reading 
Room  in  his  native  town.  Mr.  Pratt  was  a  thoroughly  domestic  man,  a  Baptist  and 
one  of  the  founders  of  Emanuel  Church.  Brooklyn.  He  was  also  a  liberal  contributor 
toward  many  other  charities,  most  of  which  have  never  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
public. 

The  surviving  children  of  the  late  Charles  Pratt  are:  Charles  M.  Pratt,  Frederic 
B.  Pratt.  Helen  F.  Dane,  George  D.  Pratt,  Herbert  L.  Pratt.  John  T.  Pratt,  and  Harold 
I.  Pratt. 
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BYRON    DAVID  BENSON. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  one  of  the  giants  in  the  petroleum  Industry  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  stirring  times  from  1865  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  decade  ending  1890.  He  died  in  the  City  of  New  York.  February  6, 
1888,  although  his  home  was  in  Titusville,  Pennsylvania,  he  being  at  the  time  on  busi- 
ness connected  with  the  Tide  Water  Pipe  Company,  Limited.  Mr.  Benson  was  almost 
fifty-six  years  of  age,  having  been  born  in  the  town  of  Fabins.  Onondaga  County,  New 
York,  on  February  29.  1832.  He  was  descended  from  John  Benson,  who  came  from 
Caversham.  Oxfordshire,  Kngland.  in  1638.  and  settled  in  Hull,  Massachusetts. 

Byron  David  Benson  was.  in  the  best  sense,  a  self-made  man.  He  was  the  eighth 
of  the  ten  children  of  David  and  Jane  (Sumner)  Benson,  New  York  farmers,  and  his 
only  education  was  in  the  country  school  of  the  district.  Before  he  was  twenty-one 
years  old  he  had  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  and  was  operating  a  saw  mill  at 
Brewerton,  New  York.  During  the  War  he  was  Sheriff  of  Onondaga  County,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  his  term,  in  the  Si)ring  of  1865.  he  joined  his  friend  and  former  asso- 
ciate, Major  R.  K.  Hoi)kins.  in  a  lumbering  operation  at  Enterprise,  Warren  County. 
Pennsylvania.  They  both  drifted  naturally  into  the  oil  producing  business  and  fol- 
lowed that  industry  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

In  1874.  Mr.  Benson,  with  his  partners,  R.  E.  Hopkins  and  David  McKelvey.  leased 
from  Dr.  David  Hostetter,  of  Pittsburgh,  the  Columbia  Conduit  Pipe  Line,  which  had 
been  built  from  the  Butler  County  oil  fields  to  Pittsburgh,  but  was  bottled  up  at  Sharps- 
burg  by  reason  of  not  being  allowed  to  cross  the  West  Peim  Railroad.  The  latter 
occupied  the  right  of  way  of  the  old  Pennsylvania  Canal  and  under  its  franchise  claimed 
dominion  from  the  "center  of  the  earth  to  the  top  of  the  sky."  By  carting  the  oil  from 
the  end  of  the  line  across  the  railroad,  shipping  it  in  boats,  via  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio 
Rivers,  to  l^arkorsburg,  West  Virginia,  and  thence  by  rail  to  Baltimore,  they  made 
money  for  themselves  and  enabled  Dr.  Hostetter  to  sell  his  pipe  line  in  1876  at  a  larg^j 
l)rotit.  Mr.  Benson  and  his  associates  then  organized  the  Seaboard  Pipe  Line  and 
secured  the  complete  right  of  way  from  liutler  County  to  Baltimore,  but  were  forced 
to  abandon  the  project  because  of  the  failing  production  of  the  Butler  district.  In  1878 
in  connection  with  R.  E.  Hopkins,  David  McKelvey,  Samuel  Q.  Brown  and  Josiah  G. 
Benton.  Mr.  Benson  organizcul  the  Tide  Water  Pipe  Company.  Limited,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  first  of  what  are  now  known  as  "trunk"  i)ipe  lines,  was  built  from 
Corryville,  Pennsylvania,  over  \hv  Allegheny  Mountains  to  Williamsport.  being  ex- 
tended a  few  years  later  to  Tamanend,  Penn'a,  and  then  to  Baycmne.  New  Jei*sey.  the 
present  terminus.  To  this  enterprise,  which  prospered  from  the  beginning,  Mr.  Ben- 
son devoted  the  remaining  years  of  his  life,  being  President  of  the  Company  from  its 
organization  until  his  death.  He  will  always  be  ranked  in  the  petroleum  industry  as 
(Uie  of  the  pathfinders. 

Byron  David  Benson  was  married  December  21.  1859,  at  Brewerton,  New  York,  to 
Miss  Minerva  Si  evens.  Their  three  children  an;  Robert  D.  Benson.  William  S.  Benson 
and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Emerson.  The  sons  are  carrying  forward  the  work  begtm  by  the 
father. 


BVRON  D  BENSON 

DECEASED 
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DAVID    McKELVY. 

Since  his  retirement  from  active  business,  in  1892,  David  McKelvy,  of  Titusville, 
Pa.,  has  lost  none  of  his  interest  in  the  evolution  of  the  oil  industry.  He  was  In  the 
forefront  of  many  exciting  conflicts  of  dollars  and  finesse,  brains  and  intrigue.  The 
history  of  the  Tide-Water  Pipe  Company,  Limited,  could  not  be  written  without  cred- 
iting Mr.  McKelvy  with  the  highly  important  achievements  of  his  own  intellect  and 
personality,  at  times  when  the  fruits  of  well-earned  success  were  menaced  by  unrea- 
soning hostility  and  unfriendly  competition.  He  was  associated  with  the  late  Byron 
D.  Benson  and  Major  R.  E.  Hopkins  in  an  alliance  as  loyal  and  enduring  as  the  annals 
of  co-partnership  can  exhibit.  Each  of  these  gentlemen  was  distinguished  by  peculiar 
abilities  which,  devoted  to  the  common  interest,  lent  remarkable  strength  to  the  com- 
bination. Mr.  McKelvy  was  a  business  man  of  sagacity  and  experience,  as  were  his 
partners,  and  he  was  also  a  lawyer  of  notable  attainments. 

The  ancestors  of  David  McKelvy  were  Scotch-Irish.  He  was  born  January  12, 
1842,  at  Sugar  Grove,  Warren  County,  Pa.,  and  received  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools.  He  studied  law  at  Warren,  under  the  direction  of  Judge  William  D. 
Brown  and  Judge  Glenni  W.  Scofield.  In  due  time  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
for  a  number  of  years  he  was  engaged  in  general  practice,  in  connection  with  these 
gentlemen.  Officialdom  had  no  attraction  for  him  and  in  his  subsequent  career  he 
would  accept  no  public  office.  As  a  safe  counselor  and  as  a  learned,  brilliant  advo- 
cate Mr.  MjcKelvy  was  held  in  highest  esteem.  His  attainments  ripened  during  the 
years  of  his  service  as  general  counsel  for  the  Tide-Water  Companies. 

At  Enterprise,  Pa.,  Mr.  McKelvy,  Mr.  Byron  D.  Benson  and  Major  R.  E.  Hopkins 
organized  the  Enterprise  Oil  and  Lumber  Company,  the  B.  D.  Benson  Company  and 
D.  McKelvy  &  Company,  the  last  named  concern  having  its  main  office  at  Titusville. 
where  soon  these  gentlemen  made  their  homes. 

The  problem  of  establishing  an  independent  outlet  for  the  transportation  of  oil 
to  the  sea  was  one  which  at  this  time  engaged  many  minds  and  engendered  unbounded 
acrimony.  Mr.  David  Hostetter.  manufacturer  of  a  patent  medicine,  who  had  acquired 
interests  in  oil,  in  1874  conceived  the  idea  of  piping  his  product  to  Pittsburg.  There 
connection  was  to  be  made  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Road.  The  line  was  completed 
In  1875  and  turned  over  to  Byron  D.  Benson,  David  McKelvy,  R.  E.  Hopkins,  William 
Brough  and  John  M.  Bonham.  who  operated  it  as  the  Columbia  Conduit  Company. 
These  gentlemen  withdrew  when  Dr.  Hostetter  sold  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
Mr.  Benson,  Mr.  Hopkins  and  Mr.  McKelvy  then  took  up  the  project  of  a  pipe  line 
from  the  Butler  field  to  Baltimore,  Md.  This  project,  known  as  the  Seaboard  Pipe 
Co..  Limited,  was  abandoned  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  opening  of  the  Bradford 
field.  The  acquisition  of  a  right  of  way,  a  delicate  and  difficult  task,  had  fallen  to 
Mr.  McKelvy.  who,  in  conjunction  with  General  Herman  Haupt,  engineer  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  succeeded  in  the  face  of  apparently  insuperable  obstacles. 

Messrs.  Benson,  McKelvy  and  Hopkins,  as  told  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  then  be- 
gan the  construction  of  the  flrst  trunk  pipe  line  and  organized  the  Tide-Water  Pipe 
Company,  Limited. 

Mr.  McKelvy  never  wavered  in  his  belief  in  the  feasibility  of  piping  oil  over  the 
Allegheny  Mountains  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  a  project  which,  during  the  construc- 
tive period,  was  regarded  by  many  as  superlatively  impracticable.  The  task  of  de- 
signing and  working  out  the  pumping  machinery  was  of  vital  importance.  While  the 
experience  gained  on  the  Columbia  ('onduit  line  proved  of  value,  the  fact  remained 
that  the  Columbia  was  a  four-inch  line  and  the  Tide-Water  was  to  be  a  six-inch  line 
and  to  cross  the  mountains.  Mr.  McKelvy  applied  himself  to  the  Intricate  problems 
involved  and  with  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Holly,  of  the  Holly  Manufacturing  Company, 
and  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Benton,  superintendent  of  the  Tide-Water  Pipe  Company,  arrived  at 
the  solutions  which  will  long  be  deemed  remarkable  among  the  achievements  of  en- 
gineering. 

Following  the  death  of  Byron  D.  Benson  in  1888.  Mr.  McKelvy  succeeded  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  Tide-Water  Companies.  He  served  in  that  capacity  and  as  general 
counsel,  until  1892.  In  that  year  he  suffered  a  severe  Illness  which  necessitated  his 
retirement  The  general  offices  of  the  Tide-Water  Companies  were  then,  as  now.  in 
New  York  City.    Mr.  McKelvy  returned  to  his  home  in  Titusville,  where  he  now  resides. 

Mr.  "McKelvy  was  married  June  20.  1872.  to  Miss  Louise  Wood,  of  Warren.  Pa. 
They  have  two  children,  Charlotte,  wife  of  Hon.  George  White,  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  and 
Robert,  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Tide-Water  Pipe  Company .  Limited. 
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WILLIAM    H.    LIBBY. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch.  William  Herbert  T^ibby,  is  of  English  descent  Ances- 
tors of  his  mother  landed  in  Massachusetts  in  1620,  and  ancestors  of  his  father  landed 
in  Maine  about  1639. 

Having  emerged  from  school  in  possession  of  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  gram- 
mar and  fractions,  and  after  several  years  of  clerical  miscellany,  Mr.  Libby,  in  1865, 
then  in  his  twentieth  year,  began  the  petroleum  business  in  New  York,  and  in  1878 
entered  the  service  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  devoting  several  years  to  the  exten- 
sion of  its  business  in  the  various  Oriental  countries,  and  especially  in  the  removal 
or  modification  of  a  series  of  obstacles  imposed  or  threatened  by  Oriental  Govern- 
ments. 

For  about  twenty  subsequent  years  Mr.  Libby  was  the  accredited  foreign  repre 
sentative  of  the  Company,  with  official  credentials  authorizing  his  participation  in  all 
questions  affecting  its  foreign  commerce,  and  devoted  these  years  to  the  investiga- 
tions,  negotiations,   and   constructive   work   incidental    to    industrial   development. 

It  has  been  one  of  Mr.  Libby's  theories  that  arbitration  and  conciliation  were  thft 
best  guarantors  of  commercial  progress,  and  that  in  business  life  the  pen  is  more 
potent  than  the  pitchfork. 

Mr.  Libby  has  been  honored  with  the  introductory  autographs  of  ten  succesive 
Secretaries  of  State,  from  William  M.  Evarts  to  John  Hay,  inclusive,  and  reviews  with 
grateful  appreciation  the  courtesy  and  consideration  invariably  extended  him  by  the 
Department  of  State  in  Washington,  and  by  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  Government  abroad,  in  the  solution  of  many  of  Uie  Com- 
pany's world-wide  problems. 

As  episodic  of  over  300,000  miles  of  travel,  including  several  journeys  around  the 
world  and  sojourn  in  many  of  its  Euroi)ean  and  Oriental  capitals,  Mr.  Libby  has  been 
favored  with  the  opportunity  of  meeting  a  great  number  of  interesting  personages 
fighting  their  battle  of  life  in  varied  pathways. 

A  few  years  ago,  with  health  seriously  impaired,  Mr.  Libby  welcomed  the  substi- 
tution of  a  home  anchorage  for  nomadic  activities,  and  at  the  age  of  65  continues  ser- 
vice in  a  semi-active  advisory  capacity,  where  he  retains  the  keen  interest  of  earlier 
days  in  whatever  may  concern  the  Company's  welfare,  in  whatever  may  stimulate  its 
esprit  de  corps,  and  especially  in  whatever  may  favorably  influence  its  ever  ramifying 
foreign  affairs. 
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JAMES   ANDREW    MOFFETT. 

A  modest  gentleman  who  has  occupied  a  conspicuous  position,  is  James  A.  Mof- 
fett.  President  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana.  This  was  the  corporation 
that  was  made  famous  by  the  absurd  imposition  of  a  fine  almost  thirty  times  the 
amount  of  its  capital  stock,  a  judgment  that  was  promptly  reversed  by  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  sitting  at  Chicago.  Mr.  Moffett  has  won  his  way  from 
the  bottom  and  enjoys  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  business  world  to  a  remark- 
able degree,  being  a  prime  favorite  with  the  large  circle  with  whom  he  has  had  busi- 
ness dealings.  His  connection  with  the  petroleum  industry  dates  to  its  early  days  and 
his  advancement  to  leadership  was  by  hard,  faithful  work  and  close  application.  Like 
the  other  men  of  influence  in  Standard  Oil  affairs,  he  possesses  intimate,  practical 
knowledge  of  the  various  branches  of  the  industry,  gained  by  close  contact. 

James  Andrew  Moffett  was  born  at  Marlintou,  Pocahontas  County,  West  Vir- 
ginia, on  April  12,  1851,  before  that  territory  had  separated  itself,  during  the  terrible 
civil  strife,  from  the  Old  Dominion.  His  father  was  George  H  Moffett.  a  physician, 
who  served  as  surgeon  of  the  Forty-ninth  Virginia  Regiment,  in  General  Robert  E. 
Lee's  Army.  The  father  was  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  his  ancestors  having  been  among 
the  early  settlers  in  Augusta  County.  Virginia,  about  1725  to  1732.  His  mother  was 
of  English  descent,  but  her  ancestors  settled  in  Botetourt  County,  Virginia,  at  about 
the  same  time  that  his  father's  people  came  to  Augusta  County.  His  maternal  great- 
grandfather was  George  Skillern,  a  Colonel  in  the  Provincial  Army.  Mr.  Moffett  fol- 
lowed farming  at  home  until  eighteen  years  of  age.  At  that  time  he  went  to  Par- 
kersburg,  West  Virginia,  where  he  entered  the  employ  of  J.  N.  Camden  &  Co.,  pro- 
ducers and  refiners  of  petroleum.  He  gradually  won  promotion  until  he  became 
Superintendent  of  the  Camden  Works.  He  next  became  Superintendent  of  the  Pratt 
Manufacturing  Company  (successors  to  Charles  Pratt  &  Co.).  at  New  York.  Later 
he  was  put  upon  the  Manufacturing  Committee  of  the  Standard  Oil  Trust,  advancing 
to  Vice  President  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana,  then  to  be  a  Director  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey.  Again  he  advanced  to  become  President 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana  and  Vice  President  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Moffett  took  a  most  active  part  in  solving  the  problems  arising  from  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Trenton  Rock  oil  fields  in  Northwestern  Ohio  and  Indiana  and  as 
the  Vice  President  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana  was  a  factor  in  the 
building  up  of  the  refined  and  fuel  oil  trade  of  the  great  Northwest.  His  manufac- 
turing experience  was  valuable  in  dealing  with  an  oil  containing  new  elements.  The 
opening  of  those  fields  was  an  epoch  in  American  petroleum  history  and  the  finding 
of  a  market  for  the  product,  one  of  the  herculean  tasks  imposed  upon  the  men  who 
have  directed  that  branch  of  the  business.  The  success  attending  th(;  efforts  of  Mr. 
Moffett  is  indicated  by  the  appreciation  shown  by  his  business  associates.  He  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  every  detail  of  transportation  and  is  the  directing  head  of 
the  wonderful  pipe  line  system  of  the  Standard,  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  in- 
cluding nearly  10,000  miles  of  trunk  lines  and  twice  as  many  miles  of  pipe  in  the 
gathering  systems  of  the  various  fields,  with  many  millions  of  barrels  capacity  of  iron 
and  steel  storage  tanks. 

Mr.  Moffett  has  been  chiefiy  connected  with  J.  N.  Camden  &  Co..  Camden  Con- 
solidated Oil  Company.  Pratt  Manufacturing  Co.  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
Indiana.  He  is  Vice  President  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey.  President 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana,  President  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
California,  President  of  the  National  Transit  Company,  President  of  the  Indiana  Pipe 
Line  Company,  President  of  the  Huckeye  Pipe  Line  Company,  President  of  the  Eureka 
Pipe  Line  Company,  President  of  the  Cumberland  Pipe  Line  Company,  President  of 
the  Southern  Pipe  Line  Company,  President  of  the  New  York  Transit  Company.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Crescent  Pipe  Line  Company.  President  of  the  Northern  Pipe  Line  Com- 
pany, and  President  of  the  South  West  Pennsylvania  Pipe  Line  Company.  He  resides 
at  No.  212  West  Seventy-second  Street,  New  York  City,  and  is  devoted  to  his  family  life. 

Mr.  Moffett  is  much  engrossed  in  his  business  affairs  and  gives  little  time  to 
social  affairs,  but  he  is  an  alert  student  of  political  matters  at  home  and  abroad. 
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MAJOR  ROBERT  EMMET  HOPKINS. 

The  late  Major  Robert  Emmet  Hopkins  was  born  at  Ponipey,  N.  Y.,  March  24,  1833. 
On  May  9.  1901,  he  passed  away  at  Tarry  town,  N.  Y. 

An  ancestor  of  Major  Hopkins.  John  Hopkins,* who  was  born  at  Coventry,  England, 
and  died  in  Hartford.  Conn.,  in  1(154,  was  the  founder  of  the  family  in  this  country. 
Indeed  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  city  of  Hartford.  Hezekiah  Hopkins,  the 
father  of  Robert  Emmet  Hopkins,  was  born  in  Harwinton.  Conn.,  and  moved  to  Poni- 
pey. N.  Y..  in  1<S()2. 

After  graduation  from  Pompey  Academy,  Robert  Emmet  Hopkins  moved  to  Ohio 
and  for  a  time  taught  school  in  that  State,  after  which  he  returned  to  Pompey.  also 
teaching  there  for  a  time.  When  twenty  years  of  age  he  went  to  Brewerton  on  Oneida 
Lake.  New  York,  and  for  several  years  engaged  there  in  the  lumber  business,  later 
entering  the  same  business  with  Mr.  Hyron  D.  Benson,  at  Enterprise,  Warren  County, 
Pennsylvania. 

In  May.  is(;.'),  Mr.  Hopkins  moved  to  Titusville.  Pa.,  to  engage  in  the  oil  and  lum- 
ber business.  During  an  eventful  and  important  quarter  of  a  century  Titusville  was  his 
home,  and  then  the  location  of  headquarters  of  the  Tide  W^ater  Companies  in  New  York 
caused  him  to  remove  to  Tarrytown.  X.  Y. 

On  February  17.  1S8('».  Major  Hopkins  was  married  to  Miss  Fanny  Wayne  Cham- 
bers. To  this  union  one  son  was  l)orn,  Robert  Emmet  Hopkins.  Jr.,  in  Titusville.  March 
25.  1888. 

Before  his  removal  to  Titusville  and  before  the  second  year  of  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion,  Robeit  Emmet  Hopkins  recruited  a  company  of  union  volunteers  for  the  149ih 
New  York  Infantry.  Receiving  a  commission  as  Captain  in  that  regiment  he  went  to 
the  front  with  his  command  and  saw  arduous  and  gallant  service  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  during  the  ensuing  two  years  of  the  contlict.  In  lSti3  he  was  captured  by  the 
Confederates  during  the  bloody  battle  of  Chancellorsville  and  was  made  a  prisoner  of 
war  in  Libby  Prison.  Richmond.  Va.  Two  months  later  he  was  exchanged  and  re- 
turned to  his  regiment,  of  which  be  was  in  command  during  (he  winter  of  18G3-1S6I. 
Early  in  1864  he  was  promoted  to  thv  rank  of  Major. 

In  Titusville.  Major  Hopkins,  with  bis  old  i)artner  at  Enterprise.  Byron  D.  Benson, 
and  David  McKelvy.  formed  a  partneisbip  undei-  the  title  of  D.  McKelvy  &  Company 
which  existed  to  a  very  r^^ent  date.  The  firm  engaged  in  lumbering  and  in  producing 
oil  and  was  qmte  successful.  Major  Hopkins  was  one  of  the  original  trio  whose  energy 
and  determination  led  to  the  ])uil(ling  of  the  Tide  Water  Pipe  Co.,  the  pioneer  of  pipe 
lines  which  entirely  changed  the  nunhods  of  transi)orting  petroleum  from  regions 
where  it  was  ])roduced  to  the  seaboard.  This  pipe  line  set  an  example  to  others  which 
was  speedily  followed,  until  to-day  there  are  in  operation  a  series  of  pipe  lines  covering 
many  thousands  of  miles.  The  career  of  Major  Hopkins  and  the  great  success  of  the 
Tide  Water  Oil  Company  and  of  the  Tide  Water  Pipe  Line  are  inseparably  connected. 
In  another  part  of  this  volume  will  be  found  an  account  of  the  difficulties  which  eon- 
fronted  the  three  ])artners  and  which  were  overcome  only  by  their  sterling  integrity 
and  a  degree  of  forethought  which  at  the  time  seemed  almost  abnormal. 

Major  Hopkins  was  a  member  of  the  Loyal  Legion  and  of  the  Union  League;  of 
the  Founders  and  Patriots  of  America,  the  Quill  Club,  Ardsley  Casino  and  others  of 
less  importance. 

AVhen  he  died,  at  the  age  of  68,  Major  Hopkins  left  a  widt»  circle  of  friends  to 
mourn  his  taking  off.  During  his  career  he  had  been  most  helpful  to  many  who  were 
loss  successful  and  in  fact  his  aid  in  many  cases  enabled  others  to  succeed  where 
otherwise  they  might  have  fallen  in  the  warfare  of  competition. 
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JOHN    WORTHINGTON. 

An  interesting  figure  in  the  petroleum  industry  is  Jolin  Worthington,  a  confidential 
agent  for  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  His  first  connection  with  the  business  was  in 
his  capacity  as  civil  and  mining  engineer  for  a  furnace  company.  For  thirty-eight 
years  since  he  has  been  a  student  and  investigator,  with  exceptional  opportunities  and 
has  given  the  trade  geological  and  scientific  information  of  much  value.  He  has  vis- 
ited many  foreign  oil  fields  and  is  one  of  the  best  informed  men  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  petroleum  and  natural  gas. 

Mr.  Worthington  was  born  in  South  Wales  on  March  14,  1848,  and  came  to  the 
United  States  with  his  parents  when  four  years  old.  The  elder  Mr.  Worthington  was 
engaged  with  the  Brady's  Bend  Iron  Company  and  the  family  settled  at  Brady's  Bend, 
Pa.  After  a  course  in  the  public  schools,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  also  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Iron  Company,  where  he  remained  several  years,  the  last  two  as  civil 
and  mining  engineer.  This  was  at  the  time  when  oil  developments  were  making  their 
way  down  the  Allegheny  River  and  the  Iron  Company  became  interested  in  the  pos- 
sibilities of  its  lands  for  oil  purposes,  the  charcoal  iron  business  being  then  a  dimin- 
ishing industry.  Mr.  Worthington  was  sent  to  Oil  City  in  1872  to  run  a  line  of  levels 
from  that  place  to  Brady's  Bend,  taking  in  on  the  way  every  considerable  oil  develop- 
ment lying  between.  A  little  later  the  work  was  extended  from  Brady's  Bend  to  the 
newly  developed  oil  fields  in  Butler  County.  The  result  was  to  determine  that  the 
sand  from  which  oil  was  being  produced  at  Brady's  l^end  and  on  Armstrong  Run — a 
famous  field  in  that  day — was  eighty  feet  below  the  formation  from  which  the  Butler 
County  wells  procured  their  oil  and  that  the  latter  were  getting  their  product  from  the 
third  sand  of  the  Oil  Creek  region.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Worthington  made  it  plain 
that  there  was  a  fourth  sand  in  that  section  of  the  country,  and  if  this  knowledge 
had  been  acted  on  then  the  famous  fourth  sand  belt  from  Armstrong  Run  to  Greece 
City  would  have  been  developed  considerably  before  it  was  found  by  accident.  This 
was  done  in  the  Tack  &  Moorehead  well,  which  was  deepened  in  the  hope  of  finding 
better  results  than  were  obtained  in  the  third  sand. 

To  Mr.  Worthington.  then,  belongs  the  credit  of  establishing  the  first  accurate 
oil  sand  levels,  which  have  come  to  be  very  important  factors  in  oil  field  operations. 
In  the  fall  of  1872  he  resigned  from  the  service  of  the  Iron  Company  and  became 
Sui>erintendent  of  the  Meclimans  Farm  Oil  (-ompany.  operating  in  the  fourth  sand 
cross  belt  at  Karns  City,  where  he  remained  until  the  Company  disposed  of  its  hold- 
ings. He  then  engaged  with  the  Parker's  Landing  Savings  Bank  and  for  four  years 
was  Its  Cashier,  during  the  time  when  Parker  was  the  center  of  the  trade.  In  1880, 
Mr.  Worthington,  on  account  of  ill  health,  left  the  East  and  located  in  the  San  Juan 
country  of  Colorado,  engaging  in  the  mining  business.  He  was  elected  the  first  Mayor 
of  the  new  city  of  Ouray,  ('olorado.  and  served  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  citizens. 
After  six  years  there  he  returned  to  the  oil  country  and  was  in  the  brokerage  busi- 
ness for  eighteen  months,  then  organizing,  in  connection  with  Frank  Thomson.  President 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  Nineveh  Petroleum  Company,  of  which  he  was 
manager.  He  was  no  believer  in  the  theory  that  oil  did  not  exist  far  below  sea  level. 
and  his  company  located  in  the  region  where  the  oil  bearing  strata  were  deepest. 

In  June,  1889,  the  long  experience  and  practical  knowledge  of  Mr.  Worthington. 
led  to  his  selection  as  Superintendent  of  the  newly  organized  South  Penn  Oil  Com- 
pany, which  later  took  over  the  properties  of  the  Nineveh  Company,  a  post  of  con 
siderable  responsibility.  Under  his  administration  the  company  participated  in  the 
development  of  the  great  oil  and  gas  resources  of  West  Virginia,  and  was  found  al- 
ways at  the  front,  the  largest  single  interest  in  that  development.  Later  he  was 
called  higher  and  remains  on  the  firing  line.  In  addition  to  his  oil  interests,  Mr. 
Worthington  is  a  Director  of  the  Union  National  Bank,  one  of  the  oldest  and  strongest 
of  the  financial  institutions  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  He  resides  in  the  Schenlev 
Park  district  in  that  city. 
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CALVIN   N.  PAYNE. 

Among  the  early  settlers  of  the  seaboard  colonies  were  members  of  the  Payne 
family  who  left  Albion's  shores  to  help  build  up  a  New  England.  The  parents  of  Calvin 
N.  Payne,  Nathaniel  and  Lucinda  (Sill)  Payne,  moved  from  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y., 
and  made  a  new  home  in  Warren,  Pa.  On  May  25,  1844,  Calvin  N.  Payne  was  bom 
at  Irvlneton,  Warren  County. 

When  Sumter  had  been  fired  on  and  President  Lincoln  had  issued  his  first  call 
for  troops,  Nathaniel  Payne  raised  a  company  and  enlisted.  He  was  soon  afterward 
appointed  Major  of  the  12th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry  and  left  for  the  field  of  conflict.  At 
that  time  Calvin  N.  Payne  was  but  seventeen  years  of  age,  but  his  career  of  usefulness 
had  already  begun.  In  1860  he  had  drilled  for  oil  below  Irvineton,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river.  At  217  feet  he  had  found  nothing  and  a  few  months  later  he  took  charge 
of  drilling  for  Burtis  I^rothers  on  a  well  three  miles  from  Youngsville,  Warren  County. 
The  drilling  was  done  by  water  power.  This  well  is  said  to  be  the  first  well  drilled 
by  cable.  For  Burtis  Brothers  young  Payne  then  went  to  Oil  Creek,  on  the  upper 
Mcllheny  farm  to  drill  another  well.  It  was  the  second  location  from  the  Fountain 
Well  Number  2  (John  Fertig)  which  was  then  flowing  400  barrels. 

About  this  time,  his  father  being  on  active  duty  with  his  command,  Calvin  N.  Payne 
was  called  home  to  become  head  of  the  household  and  manager  of  the  farm.  He  rented 
the  farm,  however,  after  several  months  had  elapsed,  and  took  charge  of  a  commission 
house  at  Irvineton.  engaging  in  the  transportation  of  oil  from  the  river  to  the  rail- 
road, and  general   freight  from  the  railroad  to  the  river. 

In  April,  lS(>:i,  (^alvin  N.  Payne  became  a  railway  brakeman,  running  between  Erie 
and  Warren.  Less  than  a  year  later  he  was  a  conductor.  He  ran  the  first  through 
train  over  the  road  after  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  termini  had  been  connected  at 
Ridgeway.  His  experience  at  railroading  ended  in  March,  1865.  when  he  contracted 
wth  Dr.  M.  C.  Egbert  to  drill  a  1.000-foot  well  on  top  of  a  hill  at  Bull  Run.  at  a  time 
when  oil  was  supposed  to  be  confined  to  the  valleys.    A  good  fiowing  well  was  the  result. 

Mr.  Payne  continued  his  contracting  business  in  the  vicinity  of  Bull  Run,  mean- 
while branching  out  as  a  producer,  until  1873.  when  he  removed  to  Butler  and.  in 
association  with  VMlliam  Fleming,  engaged  in  production  on  a  large  scale  and  with 
notable  success.  In  1879  the  partners  established  themselves  at  Oil  City  and  later 
at  Titusville.     Unfailing  success  rewarded  their  efforts. 

From  the  year  188.5  and  during  the  quarter  of  a  century  which  has  elapsed  before 
these  lines  are  set  to  paper.  Mr.  Payne  has  devoted  much  of  his  time  and  a  large  mea- 
sure of  his  great  executive  ability  to  the  following  companies: 

From  18S.')  to  1889.  as  Vice  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Gas  Company  of  War- 
ren. Pa.:  as  President  from  1S89  to  January  1,  1911:  as  President  of  the  Columbia 
Gas.  Light  and  Fuel  Company  of  .Meadville,  Pa.,  until  its  absorption  by  the  United 
Natural  Gas  Company:  as  Vice  President  of  the  Lawrence  Natural  Gas  Company  of 
Pitts])urg  from  1886  until  the  company  was  merged  with  the  People's  Natural  Gas 
Company:  as  Vice  President  of  the  Mahoning  Gas  Fuel  Com])any  of  Youngstown,  O., 
from  1886  until  its  coiporate  identity  was  lost  in  the  East  Ohio  Gas  Company;  as  Pres- 
ident, from  1886.  of  the  Manufacturers  Gas  Company  of  Oil  City,  now  merged  with  the 
United  Natural  Gas  Company:  as  Vice  President,  from  1886.  of  the  Meadville  Fuel  Gas 
Company  until  its  merger  with  the  Oil  C!ity  F^iel  Su])ply  Company;  from  1887  to  1905 
as  Vice  President  of  the  Northwestern  Ohio  Natural  Gas  Company  of  Toledo;  as  Vice 
President  of  the  Northwestern  Pennsylvania  Natural  Gas  Company  of  Oil  City,  from 
1886  until  its  merger  into  the  Oil  City  Fuel  Supply  Company:  as  Vice  President  of  the 
last  named  company.  1885  to  1907:  as  Vice  President  of  the  Salamanca  Natural  Gas 
Company,  1888  to  1908:  as  Director  and  General  Manager  of  the  United  Natural  Gas 
Company  from  its  organization  in  1886.  as  Vice  President  from  1888  to  1908;  as  Vice 
President  of  the  Provincial  Natural  Gas  and  Fuel  Company,  of  Ontario.  Canada,  from 
its  organization  in  1889  until   1909. 

In  1889  Mr.  Payne  succeeded  W.  T.  Scheide  as  General  Manager  of  the  National 
Transit  Comi)any  and  other  pipe  line  interests.  In  1902  he  was  elected  Vice  President, 
continuing  also  as  General  Manager  until  1906.  when  William  V.  Miller  became  General 
Manager.  As  these  lines  go  to  press.  Mr.  Payne  is  still  Vice  President  as  well  as 
Vice  President  of  the  Southwestern  Pennsylvania  Pipe  Line  Company,  the  Eureka 
Pipe  Line  Company  of  Pittsburgh,  the  Buckeye  Pipe  Line  of  Lima.  O.,  The  Indiana 
Pipe  Line  Company.  Montpelier.  Indiana,  and  the  Cumberland  Pipe  Line  Company  of 
Somerset,  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Payne  at  the  present  time  is  largely  interested  in  manufacturing  in  Erie,  Pa., 
having  in  1888  organized  with  three  other  gentlemen,  the  Metric  Metal  Company  at 
Beaver  Falls.  In  1891  an  extensive  plant  was  built  at  Erie  and  the  business  of  manu- 
facturing gas  meters  was  removed  to  that  city.     In  1895  the  Company  was  merged  with 
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the  American  Meter  Company,  the  Erie  plant  being  now  known  as  its  Metric  Metal 
Works.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  modern  manufacturing  plants  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  is  under  the  management  of  Calvin  N.  Payne's  eldest  son,  Frank  H.  Payne. 

The  Modern  Tool  Company,  also  organized  by  Mr.  Payne  in  1903,  to  manufacture 
high  grade  machine  tools,  is  now  one  of  the  large  and  most  successful  plants  of  that 
city.  Mr.  Payne  and  Mr.  Joseph  Seep  of  Titusville  are  joint  owners,  Mr.  Payne 
having  been  President  since  the  organization. 

Another  large  enterprise  organized  by  Mr.  Payne,  is  the  Lone  Star  Gas  Company 
of  Texas,  developing  a  large  gas  field  in  the  northern  part  of  that  State  and  conveying 
gas  through  a  16-inch  main  130  miles,  supplying  the  cities  of  Fort  Worth  and  Dallas. 

In  his  pipe  line  activities,  Mr.  Payne  was  brought  into  intimate  relations  with 
Mr.  Henry  H.  Rogers  and  acted  as  agent  in  some  of  Mr.  Rogers'  many  charitable  and 
public-spirited  deeds,  among  them  the  erection  of  the  Col.  E.  L.  Drake  memorial  at 
Titusville.  the  gift  of  an  endowment  fund  to  the  hospitals  of  Titusville  and  Oil  City 
and  the  building  of  a  nurses*  home  at  Oil  City. 

Mr.  Payne  has  been  an  active  worker  in  the  Presbyterian  denomination  as  an  Elder 
since  he  was  24  years  old.  On  N(?vember  28.  1866,  he  married  Miss  Martha  B.  Demp- 
sey,  daughter  of  Francis  Dempsey,  an  English  army  officer  who  came  from  Canada 
to  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  and  afterward  settled  at  Erie.  Pa.  There  are  two  sons  and  two 
daughters:  Frank  H.  Payne,  manufacturer.  Erie  Pa.;  Mrs.  J.  M.  Tate,  Jr.,  of  Se- 
wickley,  Pa.;  Christy  Payne,  attorney  for  the  Hope  and  Peoples  Natural  Gas  Companies 
(Pittsburg),  and  connecting  companies;  Mrs.  Florence  Payne  Byles,  wife  of  Axtel  J. 
Byles,  a  prominent  attorney  of  Titusville,  Pa. 
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JOHN   WESLEY  VAN    DYKE. 

Mr.  John  Wesley  Van  Dyke.  Vice  President  of  The  Atlantic  Refining  Company, 
Philadelphia,  is  a  descendant  of  William  Van  Dyke,  who  arrived  in  America  about  the 
year  1800,  from  Holland,  and  located  in  Franklin  County,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  lived 
until  the  time  of  his  death  in  1865.  William  Randals  Van  Dyke,  his  son,  was  bom  In 
Mercersburg  in  1821,  and  lived  there  until  entering  the  Union  Army  in  1861.  He  died 
from  wounds  received  at  Drainesville,  December  20,  1861.  His  son,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  was  born  in  1850  at   Mercersburg. 

After  receiving  his  early  education  at  the  Tuscarora  Academy,  Juniata  County, 
Pennsylvania,  John  Wesley  Van  Dyke,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  went  to  the  Venango 
County,  Pennsylvania,  oil  fields.  For  a  short  time  he  was  employed  as  an  oil  well 
operative.  Subsequently,  he  engaged  in  contract  work,  drilling  oil  wells  and  building 
oil  well  rigs.  This  led  to  the  leasing  of  oil  lands  and  producing  oil  on  his  own  account 
in  Venango  and  Hutler  Counties  until  1873,  when  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  in  their  refinery  at  Long  Island  City,  New  York.  For  six  years,  Mr. 
Van  Dyke  remained  in  Long  Island  City,  when  he  was  sent  to  Brooklyn  to  take 
charge,  as  Superintendent,  of  the  Kings  County  Oil  Works.  In  this  position  he  re- 
mained until  after  the  discovery  of  the  Ohio  oil  fields,  and  in  1886,  he  removed  to 
Lima,  Ohio,  to  become  General  Manager  of  the  Solar  Refining  Company.  He  con- 
structed and  operated  the  Lima  works  and  was  thus  brought  into  close  contact  with 
the  Ohio  oil  business,  especially  the  manufacturing  processes,  in  the  development  jf 
which  he   played  an   important   part. 

Mr.  Van  Dyke  remained  in  Lima  as  Vice  President  and  General  Manager  of  the 
Solar  Refining  Comi)any  until  the  early  part  of  1903.  when  he  removed  to  Philadelphia 
to  become  General  Manager  of  The  Atlantic  Refining  Company.  Two  years  later 
he  became  Vice  President  of  that  Company,  a  position  which  he  retains  to-day  and 
in  which  he  exercises  a  potent  influence  in  the  refining  industry. 

Always  alive  to  new  mechanical  designs,  Mr.  Van  Dyke,  from  1887  to  1892.  gave 
much  thought  to  the  designing  and  perfecting  of  the  apparatus  which  resulted  in  the 
commercial  development  of  the  Ohio  oil  fields.  Subsequently  he  obtained  patents  for 
economizing  waste  heat  from  petroleum  stills,  as  well  as  for  two  all  steel  tank  cars. 
With  the  advent  of  heavy  gravity  crude  oils  from  Texas  and  Kansas,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  development  of  apparatus  and  processes  for  their  economical  manu- 
facture, and  the  processes  and  apparatus  he  developed  in  this  work  have  superseded 
the  former  methods  at  all  plants  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  where  they  are  now 
being  used  under  pending  patents. 

Mr.  Van  Dyke  is  a  director  of  the  Union  Tank  Line  Company;  of  the  Evansville 
&  Southern  Indiana  Railway  Company,  and  President  of  the  Crystal  Paper  Company, 
Middletown,  Ohio. 
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WESLEY   HUNT  TILFORD. 

Wesley  Hunt  Tilford,  who,  at  his  death  on  March  2.  1909,  was  one  of  the  Vice 
Presidents  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  left  behind  him  a  notable  record  of  over 
thirty  years  in  the  service  of  the  Company  and  of  some  years  before  that  in  a  petro- 
leum business  with  which  his  family  was  connected.  In  his  time  he  had  passed  through 
all  grades  of  the  merchandising  of  petroleum,  filling  post  after  post  with  loyalty,  credit 
and  acumen.  For  nine  years  before  his  elevation  to  the  Vice  Presidency  in  1908,  he 
had  filled  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  from  1892  onward 
he  had  been  a  Director.  Despite  this  long  and  prominent  career,  few  outside  the  oil 
business  knew  him,  so  unobtrusive  was  he  by  nature.  He  was  a  man  of  few  words 
but  of  great  grasp  of  affairs,  particularly  strong  in  organizing  qualities,  and  gifted 
with  fine  and  accurate  judgment.  In  addition  he  was  a  man  of  wide  information  and 
varied  reading.  He  was  courtly,  kind-hearted  and  charitable.  The  great  good  fortune 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  was  the  securing  of  the  service  of  such  a  man.  Ordi- 
nary qualities  sharpened  by  business  experience  may  carry  a  man  safely  through  the 
details  of  an  established  business  easily  filling  its  place  in  the  commercial  economy; 
but  to  win  and  retain  a  leading  place  in  a  business  ever  growing,  ever  reaching  out, 
ever  conquering  new  worlds  and  gaining  and  holding  new  markets,  called  for  qualities 
far  beyond  the  ordinary,  and  it  is  the  testimony  of  his  associates  that  he  always  de- 
served his  promotions.  This  is  high  praise  from  men  themselves  the  peers  of  the 
giants  of  business  in  all  ages  and  all  climes 

Mr.  Tilford  was  born  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  on  July  14,  1850.  His  boyhood  was 
spent  there.  His  father,  John  B.  Tilford,  had  long  been  a  banker  in  Lexington, 
but  at  the  close  of  the  sixties,  he  pulled  up  stakes,  and  came  to  New  York,  where  he 
once  more  took  up  the  banking  business.  Young  Wesley  went  to  Columbia  College 
where  he  studied  for  a  couple  of  years,  but  the  call  of  business  was  too  strong  to 
allow  him  to  wait  for  his  bachelor's  degree.  His  elder  brother,  John  B.  Tilford.  Jr., 
had  entered  the  field  of  oil,  associating  himself  with  Jabez  A.  Bostwick  in  the  firm  of 
Bostwick  &  Tilford.  Attracted  by  the  prospects  of  petroleum,  Wesley  gave  up  his 
college  course,  and  entered  as  a  clerk  in  the  firm  of  his  brother,  then  doing  business 
in  Pearl  Street.  When  the  firm  dissolved  the  two  brothers  joined  in  a  partnership 
of  their  own  under  the  title  of  John  B.  Tilford  Jr.  &  Co.,  which  did  well  from  the 
start  and  continued  to  prosper  until,  at  the  period  of  the  Eastern  oil  amalgamations, 
a  substantial  offer  from  the  Standard  Oil  Company  induced  them  to  cast  their  for- 
tunes with  that  vigorous  organization.  As  has  been  said,  those  were  busy  formative 
times  in  the  oil  business,  and  the  new  recruit  proved  his  mettle  by  the  splendid  suc- 
cess of  his  visit  to  the  Pacific  slope  in  1878.  He  there  organized  the  oil  trade  in  Cal- 
ifornia, Oregon,  Colorado  and  the  surrounding  States.  On  his  return  to  the  East  he 
was  welcomed  to  a  high  place  in  the  home  office,  taking  charge  of  the  vast  transpor- 
tation problem  with  vigor  and  effectiveness.  And  so.  strong  in  the  esteem  and  con- 
fidence of  all  his  co-workers,  he  continued  to  the  end.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  belonged  to  the  Metropolitan  and  Tuxedo  Clubs. 
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HENRY    M.  TILFORD. 

Henry  M.  Tilford  resigned  as  a  Director  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  (New  Jer- 
sey) on  February  3.  1911.  after  long  service  with  that  corporation,  in  order  that  he  might 
devote  his  time  to  more  i)ers()nal  interests,  of  which  he  has  many.  He  is  of  the  well 
known  Kentucky  family  of  Til  fords  and  was  born  in  the  Blue  Grass  State  in  Lexing- 
ton, June  14,  1856,  migrating  to  New  York  to  join  an  older  brother  in  the  oil  business. 
The  family  is  of  English  origin,  but  was  among  the  pioneers  of  Kentucky,  and  fully 
identified  with  the  land  of  Daniel  Boone  and  the  birth  place  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Tilford  was  educated  in  a  private  school,  after  which  he  became  a  clerk  with 
.T.  B.  Tilford  &  Company,  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  being  an  older  brother.  After- 
wards he  engaged  with  the  Empire  Refining  Company  as  a  clerk.  Later  he  removed 
to  Baltimore  to  become  manager  of  the  Baltimore  United  Oil  Company,  of  which  he 
was  later  the  Vice  President.  In  1887.  Mr.  Tilford  returned  to  New  York  and  became 
connected  with  the  Sales  Department  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  In  course  of 
time  he  became  President  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Oil  Company,  which  later  became  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  (California).  Mr.  Tilford  was  also  President  of  the  Continental 
Oil  Company  and  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  (Ohio),  and  Vice  President  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York,  and  was  a  director  in  a  number  of  other  corpora- 
tions. He  si)ent  most  of  his  life  in  the  marketing  and  manufacturing  branches  of  the 
petroleum  industry,  and  is  retiring  before  he  reaches  the  threshold  of  old  age. 

Mr.  Tilford  was  married  in  New  York  City.  November  12,  1885,  to  Miss  Isabellc 
W.  Giles.  They  have  three  daughters.  lsal)ello.  Katherine  Hunt,  and  Annette  Tilford. 
Mr.  Tilford  has  been  a  quiet  but  generous  giver  to  deserving  objects  of  his  charitable 
interest.  He  belongs  to  the  Metropolitan  Club.  Tnion  League  Club,  Riding  Club, 
Tuxedo  Club  and  the  Southern  Society  of  New  York.  He  is  unassuming  in  manner 
and  enjoys  a  wide  acquaintance  in  the  business  and  social  circles  of  the  metropolis. 
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RICHARD    CHARLES    VEIT. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  the  manager  of  the  Marine  Department  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company,  in  itself  a  great  organization,  but  only  an  integral  fraction  of  the 
greatest  commercial  organization  in  the  world.  From  office  boy  to  stockholder  and 
manager — it  is  a  story  typically  American  and  always  intei'esting.  In  this  case  It 
is  particularly  so,  for  the  company  with  which  he  is  associated  is  so  colossal  in  its 
character  that  its  products  are  carried  on  the  backs  of  Syrian  camels  and  Chinese 
coolies,  are  found  in  the  camps  and  huts  of  Alaskan  gold  seekers  and  South  Amer- 
ican Indians,  form  some  part  of  the  packs  of  donkey  trains  crossing  the  mountains 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  reach  the  region  between  the  sources  of  the  Nile  and  the  Niger, 
invade  the  sand  plains  of  Mongo'.'a  and  the  "Roof  of  the  World"  in  the  lofty  Hima- 
layas. And  to  Mr.  Veit's  department  falls  the  task  of  starting  the  oil  on  its  world 
journeys. 

Richard  Charles  Veit  is  a  native  of  New  York  City,  where  he  was  born  on  the 
seventeenth  of  November,  1855,  the  son  of  Charles  A.  and  Ernestine  (Morse)  Veit. 
Receiving  his  educational  prei)aration  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  at  the  age 
of  thirteen  he  became  an  office  boy  in  the  employ  of  the  Standard  Oil  (^ompany.  at 
a  salary  of  three  dollars  a  week.  He  has  ever  since  been  associated  with  that 
superbly  systematized  and  managed  company.  Hut  the  enthusiastic  and  willing 
office  boy  of  forty-five  years  ago  is  now  one  of  the  active  factors  in  the  guidance  of 
the  great  commercial  company  that  once,  at  least,  received  full  value  for  its  ex- 
penditure of  three  dollars  a  week. 

Mr.  Veit,  in  time,  was  given  the  management  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company's  im- 
mensely important  and  constantly  growing  Marine  Department,  and  he  took  the  keen- 
est interest  in  building  up  a  representative  class  of  l)oats  for  the  oil  service  in  the 
United  States  and  in  New  York  Harbor,  of  which  his  Company  may  be  justly  proucl. 
L'nder  his  management  was  developed  the  important  factor  of  ocean  towing — first 
the  coastwise  on  the  Atlantic,  later  towing  from  New  York  to  San  PYancisco.  and 
finally  resulting  in  the  construction  of  the  British  tank  steamer.  "Iroquois."  and  her 
consort  barge,  "Navahoe."  for  service  between  New  York  and  London,  the  steamer 
and  barge  together  carrying  a  cargo  of  123.000  barrels  of  oil  on  each  voyage,  on  prac- 
tically the  same  transit  time  as  ordinary  tank  steamers  .and  materially  reducing  the 
cost  of  ocean  transportation. 

Mr.  Veit  has  long  been  one  of  the  substantial  stockholders  of  the  Standard.  He 
is  also  financially  interested  in  a  number  of  other  prosperous  manufacturing  corpor- 
ations, including  Charles  L.  Seabury  &  Co..  Consolidated,  and  Gas  Engine  and  Power 
Company.  He  is  a  staunch  supporter  of  several  of  New  York's  philanthropic  and 
other  institutions,  being  Vice  President  of  the  J.  Hood  Wright  Memorial  Hospital  and 
a  patron  of  St.  Mark's  Hospital,  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  the 
New  York  Zoological  Society,  which  has  the  Aquarium  and  Zoological  Park  under  its 
management.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  and 
of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  is  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Atlantic 
Yacht  Club,  and  is  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Lotus  Club. 

In  1880,  Mr.  Veit  was  wedded  to  Miss  Mary  •  K.  Stobo.  daughter  of  Alexander 
Stobo,  of  Weehawken.  New  Jersey.  They  have  three  sons,  Russell  Charles.  Arthur 
Stobo  and  Kenneth  Alden  Veit. 

Mr.  Veit  Is  one  who  believes  the  door  of  opportunity  is  open  to  every  man.  By 
his  own  energy,  ambition,  concentration  and  faithfulness  he  long  since  achieved  sue 
cess  and  attained  the  honorable  reputation  he  holds  to-day  in  the  business  world  of  the 
American  metropolis  and  the  Nation.  Both  success  and  reputation  were  won  without 
the  aid  of  powerful  friends  or  relatives  and  are  well  deserved.  His  career  is  one  that 
should  lend  hope  and  encouragement  to  the  men  of  a  younger  generation,  who  have 
character  and  Integrity  as  factors  with  which  to  achieve  success. 
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WALTER   C.  TEAGLE. 

M"    ot    John    and    Amolia    Belle    (Clark)    Teazle,    was   born 

\.':ovelan«l.  Ohio,  which   is  also  practically  the  birthplace 

..  ■  .      ihi  both   sides  he  I.-  of  thoroughly   English   ancestry. 

»  .X    t  !iit'iuher  of  (he  old  firm  of  Schofield.  Shurnier  &  Teagle, 

grandfather.    Maurice    H.    Clark,  one    of    the    i)ioneers    of 

..     "^v   o(  .lohn    n.    Rockefeller,   their   earliest   business    asso- 

.i.'A       The  business  was  later  extended  so  as  to  include  the 

•   vs  infancy. 

•    >  '-.t'-d   prepinj»t()ry   educational   training   and   later   niatricu- 

Xtin    ciuupletin^  his   college  course  he  entered   upon   an 

.v\'\:u.i;    his    practical    (raining    with    the    above    mentioned 

,v     ri;mle.     During  his  C(mnection   with  this  firm  he  gained 

'.    \ariiuis  details  of  (he  oil  business  and  in  1900,  when  this 

..vaI    into   the    Republic   Oil    Company,   he   was   elected   Vice 

.,    \        He    remained    the    active    manager    of    the    Republic    for 

',•    accepted    a    position    with    the    Standard    Oil    Company  s 

■  V  j.o\»artment    is  iudicatcnl  by   the  fact  that  more  than  sixty 
,  .    X   :ytintMi   products   an*   disposed   of  in   foreign   countries,  the 
.     .'Mli/tul   world. 

•::    ihf    Export     l)«>]Kirtnient.    was    placed    in   charge    of    the 

,  •■  X  ;»!oilucts  in   t'<'rtain  foreign  countries  and  in  the  carrying 

.  .V  ,  •    ?».\ri   of  his  \\uu'  was  si)ent   abroad  which   brought  him  in 

^  •••    familiar   witli    tlic    producing   and    marketing  situation    in 

,  X      w.;:  in  his  event iially  Ix'coming  the  head  of  the  Standard's 

vvvuiuiiion   of   his   al)ility    in    successfully   adjusting   and    dis- 

V  .^'cvtti.u    situations    wliicli    at     various    times    confronted    the 

-    '^^o   administration    of    its    foreign   affairs,   he   was.   on   June 

..»,»x^xv5ihip   in  the  Coinpanys   directorate. 

^    •    v    vi.o   ',he    former    Edith    Castle    Munay,   of   Cleveland,    who   died 

\V.    Vpril  LMith.  he  married   Miss  Rowena  Bayliss   Lee,  of  Mem- 


X  ••  > 


V     '      ^  ^'^  x*\M\6  advocate  of  life  in  the  op<?n  air  as  a   rejuvenator.  spending 

\        »'x^\     «v  *^-    ^^*^^^    huntuig.     Tie  is  a   good   s])ortsnuin.   an   excellent  shot  and 

*    '"''**  >     x\\«s-^v   n>*"^   the   anticipation   of   his   annual   outing   with   gun   and 

""    T'-xs-^  *U  nv^lifjUlon. 
.    'K     .*N>^     ^     ^   ,^    ^^^^.^^  ^^f  out-of-doors  and   extreme   optimism    have   made   him 

Si      •^'*'^^^\.;JJ^^fl„o  physique  and  pleasing  ]HMsonality. 
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CHARLES  M.  PRATT. 

Charles  Millard  Pratt,  Vice  President  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey, 
is  the  son  of  the  late  Charles  and  Lydia  R.  Pratt.  He  was  born  in  Brooklyn.  N.  Y., 
November  2nd,  1855,  and  was  graduated  from  the  Adelphi  Academy,  in  187r>.  and  from 
Amherst  College  four  years  later.  He  then  engaged  in  business  with  his  father  in  the 
Pratt  Manufacturing  Company,  one  of  the  first  oil  manufacturing  plants  in  the  Bast. 
His  natural  ability  as  a  merchant  and  as  a  man  of  great  executive  force  soon  took  him 
into  the  department  of  domestic  sales.  In  1891.  upon  the  death  of  Charles  Pratt,  the 
management  and  conservation  of  the  latter's  varied  interests  devolved  upon  the  son. 
For  a  number  of  years  Charles  M.  Pratt  was  President  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  Kentucky;  then  he  became  Secretary  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  .Jersey, 
then  Treasurer  of  that  corporation  and  later  Vice  President. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  Pratt  Institute  in  1887,  the  greatest  civic  achievement 
of  his  father.  Charles  M.  Pratt  watched  its  growth  and  now  as  President  he  never  re- 
laxes his  efforts  to  further  its  aims.  He  has  always  been  deeply  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  his  alma  mater.  Amherst,  of  which  he  is  a  trustee,  and  has  presented  to  It  a 
perfectly  equipped  gymnasium,  known  as  the  Pratt  Gymnasium.  He  is  also  a  Trustee 
of  Vassar  College,  and  has  contributed  largely  to  its  work. 

In  1884,  Mr-  Pratt  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Seymour  Morris,  daughter  of  Ex- 
Governor  Luzon  B.  Morris  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  The  children  of  this  marriage  were 
Morris  Pratt,  Theodore  Pratt,  Margaret  R.  Pratt,  Katherine  E.  Pratt  and  Richardson 
Pratt. 

The  clubs  in  which  Mr.  Pratt  holds  membership  are  the  Hamilton  and  Rembrandt 
Clubs  of  Brooklyn,  the  Nassau  Country  Club  of  I^ng  Island,  and.  Alpha  Phi  Club  of  New 
York. 
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HERBERT    LEE    PRATT. 

r*»o  >»iil>ioii    of  this  skotcli.   Herbert   Lee   Pratt,  is  a  son  of  Charles  Pratt,  known 
w'l.-  \'\\';    ponoleuin    is    produced    and    in   almost    every    place   where  its   products    are 
vt       Mv-   ^^ii.s   l»orn   in   tlie  City  of  Broolclyn.   November  21,   1871,  and.  with  his   inter- 
im  :;»ii'.iU.  resides  in  that   portion  of  Greater  New   York.     His  home  is  on  Clinton 
".i   \\w  i»Ui  renter  of  wealth   and  culture  in   that   Borough,  an  avenue  that  to- 
!!»s     -,   ■  iv-a  NNiii»  some  of  the  stateliest  h(mies  to  be  found  in  the  metropolis. 

\i       r-.tii   Nxas  rdueated  at   Amherst   Colleji:e  and  after  graduation,  became  a  clerk 

'\-^v'n    Pi»int   ('iuMuical    Works.      lie  next    became   assistant   to  the  manager  of 

i   j.ii d  Oil  vVnnpany   Pratt    Works,  and   the  Queens  County  Works,  in  Brooklyn. 

.»\\    iii.inamM-  »»f  these  factories  and   in  addition  of  the  Kings  County   and  Long 

\\  ,►>  Kn    \Mili  otllces  at    2(1  liroadway.   New   York.     He  is  active  in  the  affairs  of 

.-.  i.ud  vMl  i'ompany  of  New  York  and  of  Charles  Pratt  &  Co.     Outside  the  man- 

..    Su-iincss.    Mr.    I'ratt    is  a   director  of  the   Peoples  Trust  Company,  of  Brook- 

.    .»-.   ihv  "ninumrst    financial  institutions  in  the  Borough,  maintaining,  beside  the 

..» -K     tlurr   bianclu^s    in    difforrnt    sections   of   the   city.     He    is   interested    as 

..     Ill    uuuiN    ami    various  enterprisers   that    tend  to  assist   in   the  larger  devel- 

•iv    vUN    in   which  he  resicies.  and  ;<ives  to  them  careful  attention. 

v  ■  .  i>uc  of  tin'  liirectors  of  Pratt   Institute,  founded  by  his  father.  Charles 

•  Miu»n   thai   enables   many   youn^  people  in   poor  circumstances  to  obtain 

...»    ■' .*«iul   lines  of  instruction   that    would  ])e  otherwise  unattainable.     This 

i' uiilanied    by    the    IMatt    family    and    is    famed    throughout   the    country 

■  vs  n    .ulNutjeement   of   si iui::.iilin.ir   ^(Miius     He  is  also  interested  in  several 
»     .  .  'I'x'i''*'    «»i»d    charitable    foundations    which    the   family   has   fostered,   all   of 

.i  1  '\    culatmuK   and  extendiim   ilieir  sphere  of  influence.     Personally,   he   is 

■  i^    !m»\1  worUInt;.  democratic  citizen,  whose  highest  pleasure  is  to  further 
.    ^      .    .    »»i  .   nvir.libors  niul  the  community  of  which  he  is  a  part. 

.,    ,»     .  ri.ui    NNas    married    .\])ril    L'S.    1S1*7.    to    Miss    Florence   Gibb,    and    the 

»,       ...    '»Kv.  .ed    with    tive   cliildi"en.   in    the    following   order:      Edith    G.    Pratt, 
^,     ,^   /         ..i  I     »i  .   Uiuriel    H.  Pratt.  Florence  G.  Pratt,  and  Frederic  R.  Pratt. 

y^        \,^       "..N^uii^    io    ihe    Uacipiet    and    Tennis   Club,   the   Alpha   Delta   Club,   the 

.V*  X  Vv'*'-»    *'^*  IMiMiiK  Club,  the  Hamilton  Club,  the  Crescent  Athletic  Club  and 

'.    N^^  \^  .^\..,.i'.'\   \Mub      It  nuiy  easily  be  inferred  from  this  list  that  he  is  fond  of 

'       *    ^^     .\     .vj'vKkh    lUe.   and   the  inference  is  no  mistake.     He  is  of  athletic  con- 

'.*»v*     V  av'ksv  \»f  abounding  vitality,  including  a  great  capacity  for  hard  work 
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FRANK   Q.    BARSTOW. 

Frank  Quarles  Barstow.  who  at  the  am«-  oi  hLs  d«=rarh  Auj^uat  I'j.  1&«»9.  had  k>*-f:a 
for  over  ten  years  a  director  of  the  Standard  Oil  rodijany.  sl^  w^-Il  as  an  officer  and 
director  of  manj  of  its  sabsidiarj  compan:*-*.  »as  olos^riy  i^l^-ntified  with  th^  history 
of  petroleum  almoet  from  its  beginning.  H*r  »ai!  ali-o.  or*  '^he  'rK>ard  of  dir^r^rorn  of 
various  other  industrial   and  commercial   *:ri'er;/r:3^s. 

The  Barstows  came  to  America  from  'h^  U>sr  Ridin?  of  Yorkshire  in  the  Tnie- 
love/'  which  set  sail  in  1^35  for  the  coa*-  of  Ma.^5ach;?-*rfr.ii.  Karly  in  the  last  cenrary 
descendants  of  the  original  colonists  r*-rr.ov*wi  fror*.  N-^-t  EInzIand  to  Ohio.  Mr.  Bar- 
stow's  father  was  William  A.  Barstow.  a  .*i'^'"'=->»f ;!  m:i>r  in  Wi.-iConain.  who  married 
Miss  Maria  Quarles.  of  Kenosha,  formerly  of  Sa>n-    Ma.-.^ 

Frank  Q.  Barstow.  bom  Octob^rr  J4.  l^A'^'  a*  Wa;ke^ha  \V:^  xa.-.  'he  eldest  of 
four  sons,  all  of  whom  were  connected  f  jt  r/.any  >*-arvi  "»:*h  ''he  Hrar.dard  Oil  Com- 
pany. Incidentally,  it  is  of  interesr  to  no*^  'ha*  'h*-  fa*h^r  V.':!'.:ar;i  .\  Barnrow  xai^ 
Governor  of  Wisconsin  from  1^54  'o  !?->i  ar.  :  ^^i.-o  Toior.^'.  of  'he  P'lr.it  Wi.<^consin 
Volunteer  Cavalry  during  the  Civil  War 

Mr.  Barstow  received  his  early  ed^:ca*:or.  Ir.  "h-  i^'':.rM^,\*  of  Wa  ;ke<*ha  and  .Madinor.. 
and  at  an  academy  in  Sioax  City,  f/'ir.nz  *•».,  > -ar^  '•rf  'r.^  f:%:\  War  alfho'i^h  not 
regularly  enlisted,  he  attached  him.^^if  •.'»  h:.-  fa-h«^.'  -  r'^2rir..«-n*  Af'^r  rhe  cor.flirr. 
had  ended,  he  spent  two  years  on  "he  :/.a:r.i  -ri'h  a  '^i'^,--:r. :.;-:.*  ^  i.-v-v  ff*-  ^^*•n 
went  to  Cleveland,  and  engaged  in  vario;.^  'V^r  -.parxr..-  riv-r.*  .a.'  :.'••  Tten*  in'o  ♦'h*- 
oil  business,  operating  ander  the  nam^  of  Piar-''r. "^  f^rro-*  ^  '"^  a  r'fin^r>  on  *he 
Run  at  Cleveland,  which  was  afterward.^  7,  ir-'ha.-e.^.  '",7  t.^  H'ar.dard  Oi!  Corr.;»any 
In  1873.  he  entered  the  service  of  the  :ar-er  ^or..  an.  -,  ./:.''.ir  '.%.-.-►•.  ^-a**-:^  a*  flr-^. 
and  later  following  up  the  consrnic'ion  .f  -v-.r-k.-*  or.  'h^-  R.r.  ^r.d  'he  iiii^hrj^  of 
tankcars.  in  the  manufactnre  of  which  "h*-  «"or.'.-ar.  /  had  ,  .*  r*-<*='r.*;y  <-narag^-d.  In 
1877,  he  removed  from  Cleveland  'o  Tir:is7.i>  Pa.  r,^:r,rf..r.x  P'.rs*  Vlr*.  Frei^idenr  of 
the  Acme  Oil  Company.  It  waa  th^r^  'bar  he  oecan*.*-  a.^.v>*';;a'ed  with  .Vfr  John  h 
Archbold.  resulting  in  a  close  friendship  of  many  year:^  vandmar.  Iri  ly^I.  he  r**rnoved 
with  the  offices  of  rJie  Acme  Company  to  S^-x  York  ^*it7  TFh*=-re  he  ''^/-upiM  various 
positions  along  mannfactnring  and  r.;ark*-'ir.r  ..n^  Ti'h  'he  .Standard  ^/il  Company, 
being  elected  one  of  their  direrrors  :n  T  ir.^  :  <rK»  Ff^  .-'^ma.r.^-d  -vifh  rhi?*  ''■.orj.;iar./ 
until  his  death,  a  conrinuoiw   ^^rvic^  of  •hi.'^7-'»i:r   yea*^ 

Mr.  Barstow  went  on  vanor..-^  for**:.2T.  n'.i.^j^tior.-H  'or  'h*:-  ''on-. par. 7  ^h*'  fir.si^  '.eir.c" 
in  1892.  when  he  looked  over  "h^  rrour.d  .n  'h^  P*ar  Fla.^r  ...•<•  ,ara?'or7  *o  fhe  ^or-.^an/ 
opening  up  business  in  ^'hose  cour.'r.^-^  ff-  7u^.-ed  .^out.  Ar.>i;ca  or.  a  ^Irn;;ar  .-..ji'- 
sion,  and.  later,  made  several  "np^  -o  Con.  r.r.  en 'a*  K'lrope.  preiir.iinary  v,  ex^a^!;^h.r.a: 
refineries  abroad. 

On  October  8,  187:1,  Mr.  Bararow  n-.ar:^>d  M.aa  Ijtaa  <"afh^rin^-  FMh.-*T  of  /':> -/'iand 
They  had  two  sons.  William  A.  BanhTo-v  a.id  H  Bihr^-r  Bar^fo-w  Afr^-r  «'orr..r.a:  V/ 
New  York,  Mr.  Barstow  and  family  r-enided  in  Br''>«'*lc:7n  an*-!!  !<<!  ^^hen  ^hey  remo/e'l 
to  East  Orange,  N.  J.  He  tf>ok  pride  in  'he  de-r^'iopmer.?'  of  ^he  Orans:^-^  and  wa^ 
erne  of  the  organisers  of  the  Peoples  Bank  of  KaAf.  Orana:e;  'he  .^a^lnac.*  fn7e^tmen^ 
ft  Trust  Company,  and  tie  East  Oranare  Bank  ffe  v:ia  a  TeMfryrnan  of  Or^cx:  Chirch 
Orange,  and  identifled  with  varlona  charlrjeM  Ffi.^  r/rWaf/^  -,<^efa/'t»or»^  v*-re  rr.ar;/ 
and  in  keeping  with  the  kindliness  of  hl«  character 
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HORACE    p.   CHAMBERLAIN. 

Horace  P.  Chamberlain.  General  Manager  of  the  Atlas  Works  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is  of  notable  ancestry-  When  William  of  Normandy  sailed 
from  his  native  shores  to  win  the  crown  of  England,  his  personal  staff  included  a  no- 
bleman whom  he  invested  with  the  rank,  the  prestige  and  the  responsibilities  of  Royal 
Chamberlain.  As  in  so  many  historical  instances,  the  oflSce  gave  birth  to  the  patrony- 
mic. At  all  events,  the  chamberlain  of  William  the  Conqueror  was  the  founder  of  a 
family  tree  which  throve  in  England  and  extended  a  branch,  three  hundred  years  ago, 
to  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts. 

In  1638  Henry  Chamberlain  left  Hingham.  in  the  County  of  Norfolk,  and  with  132 
of  his  neighbors  he  sailed  on  the  good  ship  "Diligent."  He  was  accompanied  by  his 
mother,  wife  and  children.  Arriving  in  due  time  in  Masachusetts.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  companions  established  a  community  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Hingham, 
thus  honoring  their  English  home.  There  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  and  in 
1674  he  died  at  Hull.  Massachusetts. 

Sylvester  Chamberlain,  the  grandfather  of  Horace  P.  Chamberlain,  was  the  first 
of  the  direct  line  to  move  westward.  He  located  in  Buffalo.  His  son.  Hunting  Sylves- 
ter Chamberlain,  married  Miss  Hetsy  Maria  Hyde,  a  daughter  of  Colonel  James  Hyde. 
It  may  be  noted,  in  passing,  that  Colonel  Hyde,  to  his  other  achievements,  added  that 
of  inventing  the  first  threshing  machine.  Hunting  Sylvester  Chamberlain  and  his  wife 
had  a  number  of  children  and  one  of  them — Horace  P.  Chamberlain — is  the  subject  of 
this  sketch. 

Born  in  Buffalo  April  1.  1852,  and  educated  in  the  public  schools,  Horace  P.  Cham- 
berlain began  his  active  business  career  in  1872  as  a  member  of  the  Government  engi- 
neering corps  to  which  had  been  assigned  the  duty  of  surveying  the  Illinois  River  and 
its  adjacent  shores.  In  1876  he  went  to  Parker  City  and  was  employed  as  bookkeeper 
for  the  l^nion  Pipe  Line  Company.  The  Union  was  subsequently  sold  to  the  Empire 
and  later  to  the  I'nited  Pipe  Line  Company.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  been  for 
a  time  at  Petrolia.  also  as  bookkeeper.  In  1878  he  removed  to  Glean  and  there  served 
the  United  Pipe  Line  Company  in  the  same  capacity. 

In  June  1879.  Horace  P.  Chamberlain  was  married,  at  Titusville,  Pa.,  to  Miss 
Frances  Ann  Archbold.  The  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  home  of  John  D.  Arch- 
bold,  the  bride's  brother.  A  few  months  later  the  young  couple  selected  Titusville  as 
the  place  of  their  abode  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  leaving  the  service  of  the  United  Pipe 
Line  Company,  bt^came  associated  with  W.  A.  Archbold — also  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Cham- 
berlain— in  the  oil  brokerage  business  at  Titusville  and  Gil  City.  From  1882  to  1887 
Mr.  (Chamberlain  conducted  his  brokerage  business  alone.  Then  he  became  Assistant 
General  Manager  of  the  Standard  Gil  Company  of  New  York,  Atlas  Works,  at  Buffalo. 
Three  years  later  he  was  General  Manager,  a  position  which  he  has  since  then  occu- 
pied continuously  and  with  notable  success. 

In  addition  to  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century's  connection  with  the  Atlas  Works,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  found  time  to  devote  a  large  measure  of  his  energy  and  ability  to  the 
affairs  of  The  Imperial  Gil  Company,  Limited,  of  Canada,  which  was  organized  in  1897, 
with  works  at  Sarnia,  Gntario,  and  merchandising  stations  throughout  the  Dominion. 
At  first  he  was  General  Manager  of  the  Imperial.  He  is  now  President  as  well  as 
General  Manager,  having  attained  the  Presidency  in  1908,  as  successor  to  the  late 
Frank  Q.  Barstow. 

In  reaching  out  for  new  markets  in  foreign  lands  the  Standard  Gil  Company,  while 
introducing  its  illuminant,  has  metaphorically  carried  the  torch  of  progress  into  many 
countries.  In  the  ranks  of  the  Company's  employes  were  found  able  men  well  qualified 
to  act  as  missionaries  of  commerce.  Horace  P.  Chamberlain  was  of  the  number.  He 
spent  two  years  and  a  half — from  December.  1904,  to  June,  1907 — in  establishing  the 
Company's  business  in  Roumania.  in  connection  with  the  Romano-Americana.  He  has 
also  visited  Mexico  and  South  America  in  forwarding  the  Company's  interests. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  family  reside  in  Buffalo,  on  Jewett  Avenue.  There  are 
two  daughters  and  one  son:  Mrs.  Helen  Frances  Chamberlain  Cole,  wife  of  Almeron 
Hyde  Cole,  a  prominent  attorney  of  New  York  City;  Mrs.  Ruth  Chamberlain  Magor, 
wife  of  Basil  Magor,  of  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  and  John  Archbold  Chamberlain,  who 
is  Assistant  to  the  General  Manager  of  the  Atlas  Works. 
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ALFRED  COTTON  BEDFORD. 

In  Brooklyn,  now  a  part  of  Greater  New  York,  Alfred  Cotton  Bedford.  Treasurer 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey,  was  born  November  5,  1864.  His  father, 
Alfred  Bedford,  is  of  English  descent,  while  his  mother  traces  her  ancestry  to  Wales 
through  old  New  England  stock.  The  father,  now  retired,  was  for  many  years  the 
representative  in  Europe  of  the  American  Waltham  Watch  Company.  The  subject 
of  this  sketch  received  his  early  education  at  the  Adelphii  College  in  his  native  city, 
afterward  pursuing  his  studies  abroad  in  England.  Germany  and  Switzerland.  He 
entered  business  life  with  the  dry  goods  firm  of  E.  S.  Jaffray  &  Co..  of  New  York, 
being  employed  there  for  nine  months.  He  next  entered  the  employ  of  the  Bergen- 
port  Chemical  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  on  April  9,  1882. 

Mr.  Bedford  remained  in  the  manufacturing  department  of  the  Standard  until 
January,  1907,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  Jersey.  He  became  Treasurer  of  this  Company  on  January  20,  1910. 
While  employed  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  a  large  part  of  his  time  was  divided 
and  given  to  Charles  Pratt  &  Co.,  a  firm  engaged  in  many  large  enterprises.  As  gen- 
eral manager  of  Charles  Pratt  &  Co..  Mr.  Bedford  represented  them  in  many  and  vari- 
ous corporations,  at  one  time  being  Director  and  Treasurer  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad 
Company,  Director  and  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  River  Railroad  Company,  President  of 
the  Portland  General  Electric  Company,  of  Portland,  Oregon;  President  of  Pratt  & 
Lambert  Varnish  Co.,  President  of  the  Self  Winding  Clock  Company,  Director  in  The 
Thrift  and  in  many  other  industrial,  electric  lighting  and  railway  companies,  thereby 
acquiring  a  very  general  business  training,  with  large  and  valuable  commercial  ex- 
perience. He  is  one  of  the  active  young  men  of  the  Standard  group,  holding  one  of 
the  most  responsible  positions  in  the  Company  and  is  widely  known  in  the  business 
world.  He  is  a  director  in  many  of  the  subsidiary  companies  controlled  by  the  Stand- 
ard. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bedford  has  led  a  strenuous  business  life  he  has  found 
time  to  devote  to  social  life,  his  church  and  to  philanthropic  and  charitable  work. 
He  has  always  been  much  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, being  connected  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  He  has  been 
especially  interested  in  the  educational  work  of  the  Pratt  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  being 
a  member  of  its  associate  council,  and  in  general  educational  effort  designed  for  the 
benefit  of  those  deprived  of  advantages.  The  Emanuel  Baptist  Church  of  Brooklyn, 
where  he  attends  and  is  a  member  of  the  its  board  of  trustees,  always  finds  him  to 
be  an  active  promoter  of  religious  enterprises  and  can  depend  upon  his  influence  for 
success  in  its  undertakings.  He  is  especially  interested  in  the  charitable  work  of  the 
Church,  which  has  a  wide  field  of  usefulness. 

Mr.  Bedford  is  a  member  of  the  Lawyers'  Club  of  New  York.  Hamilton  Club  and 
Twentieth  Century  Club  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  the  Duquesne  Club  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and 
of  the  Nassau  Country  Club  of  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.  He  is  a  frequent  visitor  in  Pittsburg, 
where  his  Company  has  large  interests. 

On  January  8,  1890,  Alfred  Cotton  Bedford  was  married  to  Edith  Kinsman  Clarke 
of  Brookl3Ti,  N.  Y.,  which  union  has  been  blessed  by  two  sons,  Alfred  Clarke  Bedford 
and  Dean  Bedford.  Their  home  is  a  center  of  cultured  society.  Mr.  Bedford  is,  per- 
sonally, possessed  of  a  genial  disposition  that  endears  him  to  his  closest  friends  and 
business  associates.  He  is  happiest  when  giving  assistance  to  those  around  him  or 
making  the  task  lighter  for  a  friend. 
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COWARD  THOMAS    BEDFORD. 

i:1?v'.:lt   to  foretell   in   the  early   sixties   what   the  outcome  of 

N.  ::;fa!u\v   would  be.  or  to  prophecy  that    fifty  years  thence 

^vHiUi  be  one  of  the  strongest  organizations  in  this  country 

..-^N   ■%'»»«  "i  t^xtend  almost   over  the  entire  world.     Its  rapid  advance- 

vj^  :     M?^*tcs5i  v'artvr  have  been  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  faithful 

.,     t.u!  vvn^orvative  business  men  who  have  always  been  at  its  head. 

,<  !v.    n^A^^*  ot  tbt»se   is   Kdward   Thomas  Bedford,  who   was  born   in 

..    ^    .<    t»*^   known  as   Brooklyn,  on  February   19.  1849.     He  is  the  son 

,   .  ..>    i  ta    MAry    .Vnn    Klizabeth    (Pace)    Bedford,   who   came  from    I-^n- 

s,v    t  st   s«Mtled    in    Mrooklyn.      He   attended   the    public    schools   of 

,»    V    exhibited    the   intellectual    powers   which   later   ranked   him 

..'  •  ;   v'.ipaalists 

^    X  .^-    .  \  vf.onro    was    as    a    salesman    for   the    firm    of   Charles    Pratt 

^    -.    .'  '>i      Mt*  was  later  connected  with   Robert  Chesebrough,  where 

,  v,v    X    \    for   tbt*   production   and   introduction   of   vaseline,   a   petro- 

»x      \  .'\vi\t^  sale  of  which  this  company  is  well  known.     He  became 

■^  X.     o-;-    sV    Hedfonl.    Kastern   selling   agents   of   lubricating   oil.   and   in 

...s.  N  >»     .     "^^'tb    tbo    Standard    Oil    Company.      In    190:i   he   was  elected   a 

'  .,    ,.    X    .-lud    l»rvanie    a    member   of   its    e.xecutive    committee,    which 

'av.v.cux    I.    lin»i».    when    he   retired    from   active    service,    though 

*v    ;  director,   bis   intention   being  to   devote   more  of  his  time  to 

-i.     ,•  -v.    rnuiucis    Ketining  Company,  of   which   he   is   President,   and 

.^^   .,.        .'X-,    bis  nianauement. 

.^      V   X  v^^  -^uei tested   in  the   N«*w   York  Glucose  Company,   the  Self  Wind- 

^,  . .       •-,>    v'oloiUal    Oil    Coniijany.    the    Redford    Petroleum    Company    of 

«    .      ,     *  .inttt^    and    Trust    Company,    the    Thompson-Starrett    Company. 

■.  ^'^^^^.    l>irrrtor   in    Matlieson   Lead  Co..   and  a   number  of  other 

,...  V    -.oj    it    has    brt'ii    tiuly    said    that    wherever    Mr.    Bedford's    influ- 

.  X-.  »*'     '.x^  brai    »ipt»n   \\\r   niaiiam'nient    of  any   ccmcern.   it  never  came 


.■\\ 


^v;v,A\KHlde   career    in    the    business    world.    Mr.    Bedford    is   an   ex- 
•s.^vdev   ot   somt*   of   the    finest    blooded   stock    in   this  country.      It 
^.   i;*>^Mis    l-^nnis.   Kairtield  County.   Conn.,   that   the  celebrated  mare, 
>.t.    y^N^  ^x^)d>  tbt*  world's   rtHord  of  L*:<)P4.  was  l)red.     Mr.   Bedford,  driv- 
V.  ^<v  -'^^c  xx^Mld's  rtvord   tor  team   to   road   wagon   over  a  half  mile   track. 


t\^V- 


,t^,^  Vj?»^   Vm^^  ^^j^^^^      Patsy    Palmer  and   Red    Berry   are  also   blue   ribbon 
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FREDERICK    HENRY    BEDFORD. 

Frederick  Henry  Bedford,  prominent  in  the  Thompson  and  Hedford  l)e\)artmont  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York,  was  born  July  25,  1X54.  in  Brooklyn,  N  Y. 
His  father  and  mother  were  born  in  London.  England,  but  moved  to  Brooklyn.  X.  Y., 
in  the  fall  of  1848.  In  1861  they  moved  to  Greens  Farms.  Conn.,  where  Mr.  Bedford  re- 
ceived his  education  and  led  a  farmer's  life  until  he  was  about  tw(»nty-ont*  years  old- 
Later  he  engaged  in  the  flour  business  and  finally  in  the  oil  trade.- 

In  addition  to  Mr  Bedford's  connection  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
York,  he  is  a  director  of  the  Galena  Signal  Oil  Company,  of  the  Swan  &  P^nch  Com- 
pany, the  West  Indies  Oil  Company,  and  President  of  the  Standard  Oil  (^)mpany  of 
Brazil. 

The  predilections  of  Mr.  Bedford  do  not  incline  toward  club  life:  nevertheleHs.  ho 
is  a  member  of  the  Brooklyn  Riding  and  Driving  Club  of  Brookl.vn.  N  Y..  and  of  the 
Bridgeport  Yacht  Club  of  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
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BENJAMIN    FRANKLIN   WARREN,  C.   E. 

One  of  the  constructive  geniuses  of  the  petroleum  Industry  is  Benjamin  fVanklin 
Warren,  who  did  the  engineering  on  the  first  great  pipe  line  to  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
that  of  the  Tide-Water  Pipe  Company.  His  first  connection  with  the  oil  business  was 
as  engineer  in  charge  of  the  Middle  Division  of  the  Seaboard  Pipe  Line,  proposed 
to  be  built  between  Bradys  Bend,  in  Armstrong  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  He  was  afterward  given  charge  of  the  entire  line,  but  it  was  never  com- 
pleted, a  sudden  decrease  in  production  of  the  Butler  and  Clarion  County  oil  fields 
rendering  it  useless.  The  project  was  abandoned  in  1878,  at  which  time  the  Tide- 
Water  Pipe  Company  was  organized  by  the  same  interests  to  transport  crude 
oil  from  the  rapidly  rising  Bradford  oil  field  in  McKean  County.  The  line  was  first 
built  from  Rixford,  in  McKean  County,  to  Williamsport,  on  the  Susquehanna  River, 
where  connection  was  made  with  the  Reading  Railroad.  Later  it  was  extended  tti 
Bayonne,  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Warren  was  appointed  manager  of  the  Ocean  Oil  Com- 
pany, a  corporation  owned  by  the  Tide- Water  Pipe  Company,  afterward  (in  1889) 
merged  into  the  Tide-Water  Oil  Company,  and  of  which  he  remains  a  manager  as 
well  as  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Tide-Water  Pipe  Company.  Beside  the  Tide-Water  oil 
interests  he  is  connected  with  the  Ulua  Commercial  Company,  the  Olancho  Mineral 
Company  and  the  Pontiac  Mining  Company,  and  has  interests  in  several  other  going 
concerns. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Warren  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  on  December 
25,  1849.  of  good  American  stock.  On  the  father's  side  his  ancestry  is  traced  back 
to  the  Warrens  of  Massachusetts,  which  family  came  from  Richard  Warren  of  the 
Mayflower,  and  his  cousin.  William  Warren,  who  came  to  the  colony  about  the  same 
time.  On  the  mother's  side  he  is  descended  from  Captain  William  Warner,  who  was 
a  Captain  in  Oliver  Cromwell's  army  and  emigrated  to  America  about  1658.  Captain 
W^arner  settled  at  Philadelphia  on  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill  River,  where  he 
bought  five  hundred  acres  of  land  and  named  it  Blockley,  after  the  English  town  from 
which  he  came. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Philadelphia,  passing 
from  the  Philadelphia  High  School  to  the  l^niversity  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was 
graduated.  His  first  occupation  was  in  simdry  minor  positions  on  a  railroad.  He  was 
next  attached  to  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  making  a  topograph- 
ical survey  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  engaged  in  this  work  when  appointed  engineer 
of  the  Seaboard  Pipe  Line.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Engineer's  Club  of  Philadelphia, 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Club  in  New  York  and  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  Warren  was  married  at  Philadelphia,  in  1883.  to  Miss  Emma  Frances  Kinsey, 
of  that  city.     They  have  no  children  living. 
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ROBERT    DIX    BENSON. 

Among  the  younger  leaders  in  the  American  petroleum  industry  is  Robert  D.  Ben- 
son. President  of  the  Tide  Water  Oil  Company,  next  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
the  oldest  and  most  successful  of  the  great  corporations  engaged  in  the  production, 
transportation,  manufacture  and  marketing  of  petroleum.  He  is  "to  the  manner  born," 
having  been  familiar  with  the  industry  in  which  he  is  engaged,  almost  from  infancy. 
Athough  bom  in  Brewerton,  New  York,  May  14,  1861.  his  parents  removed  In  1865 
to  Titusville,  Pennsylvania,  the  birthplace  of  the  business  of  drilling  for  oil.  and  there 
he  grew  to  young  manhood.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  years  he  entered  actively  into  the 
business  and  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  work. 

Robert  D.  Benson  is  the  oldest  son  of  Byron  D.  Benson  and  Minerva  (Stevens) 
Benson,  late  of  Titusville.  Pennsylvania.  The  ancestral  line  runs  back  to  John  Benson, 
of  Caversham,  Oxfordshire,  England,  who  emigrated  to  America  in  1638  and  settled  in 
Hull.  Massachusetts,  whence  the  succeeding  generations  migrated  Westward  into 
Central  New  York,  where  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born.  His  father  was  a  well 
known  and  popular  citizen  of  Onondaga  County,  New  York,  being  elected  sheriff  of  the 
county  soon  after  the  birth  of  Robert,  a  post  of  more  than  ordinary  responsibility  at 
that  time,  as  the  period  was  that  of  the  great  Civil  War. 

Robert  D.  Benson  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Titusville  and  upon  grad- 
uation, at  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Tide  Water  Pipe 
Company,  Limited,  as  secretary  to  his  father,  who  was  President  of  the  Company. 
After  one  year  in  that  position  he  went  one  year  as  a  special  student  to  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1883  he  became  President  of  the  Solar  Oil  Company,  operating 
a  small  refinery  located  at  Buffalo,  New  York.  In  1888  he  was  elected  manager  of  the 
Tide  Water  Pipe  Company  and  a  director  of  the  Tide  Water  Oil  Company.  In  1896 
he  was  elected  Vice  President  of  the  Tide  Water  Oil  Company  and  in  1908,  upon  the 
retirement  of  Samuel  Q.  Brown  from  active  business.  Mr.  Benson  was  chosen  President 
of  the  Tide  Water  Pipe  Company  and  the  Tide  \Vater  Oil  Company. 

The  Tide  Water  Pipe  Company,  Limited,  was  organized  by  Byron  D.  Benson  and 
associates  in  1878,  with  a  capital  of  $625,000.  It  was  the  first  pipe  line  to  compete 
with  the  railroads  in  carrying  oil  to  the  seaboard  and  demonstrated  the  superior  econ- 
omy of  that  means  of  transportation.  Until  1888  it  supplied  refineries  at  Chester,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Bayonne,  New  Jersey,  partly  controlled  by  it  and  partly  independent.  In 
that  year  the  Tide  Water  Oil  Company  was  organized,  capital  $5,000,000,  which  ac- 
quired all  of  the  refineries  and  consolidated  the  refining  business  at  Bayonne.  In  1908. 
when  Robert  D.  Benson  became  President,  the  Tide  Water  Oil  Company  increased  its 
capital  to  $24,000,000,  and  acquired  control  of  the  Tide  Water  Pipe  Company,  and  the 
Associated  Producers  Company,  an  oil  producing  concern  operating  in  the  fields  oi 
Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  West  Virginia  and  Illinois,  and  of  the  Okla  Oil  Company,  operat 
ing  in  the  fields  of  Oklahoma.  In  that  year  the  Tide  Water  Pipe  Company  extended 
its  pipe  line  from  the  original  starting  point  in  McKean  County,  Pennsylvania,  to 
Crawford  County,  Illinois.  The  length  of  its  trunk  pipe  line  is  now  approximately 
eight  hundred  miles  and  the  capacity  of  its  refineries  is  about  300,000  barrels  per 
month.  The  business  of  the  Company  is  principally  an  export  trade  in  case  oil.  shipped 
to  South  America  and  Oriental  countries.  The  officers  of  the  Tide  Water  Oil  Company 
are:  R.  D.  Benson,  President:  W.  S.  Benson,  Vice  President  and  Treasurer;  Dickson 
Q.  Brown.  Vice  President  and  Assistant  Treasurer. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Benson  resides  in  Passaic,  New  Jersey,  where  he  has  served  in  the  City 
Council.     He  is  a  director  in  the  Pe^oples  Bank  and  the  Trust.  Guarantee  Mortgage  and 
Title  Insurance  Companies  of  that  city  and  a  director  of  the  Muskogee  Electric  Trac- 
tion Company  and  the   Shawnee-Tecumseh   Traction   Company.     He   is  also   Vice   Pr(»s 
ident  of  the  Associated  Producers  (^ompany  and  the  Okla  Oil  Company. 

Mr.  Benson  was  married  on  October  11,  1888.  to  Miss  Harriet  (Iranger  and  tliey 
have  three  children:  Byron  D.  Benson.  Robert  Granger  Benson,  and  Olive  Benson.  He 
belongs  to  the  Union  League  Club,  of  New  York,  and  the  Yountakah  Country  Club  of 
Passaic. 
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WILLIAM   SUMNER   BENSON. 

Among  the  young  leaders  in  business  in  New  York  is  William  S.  Benson,  second 
son  of  the  late  Byron  D.  Benson,  former  President  of  the  Tide  Water  Oil  Company. 
His  principal  interest  is  in  the  Tide  Water  oil  group,  but  he  is  actively  interested  in 
many  other  business  enterprises  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  such  as  the  Mus- 
kogee Electric  Traction  Company,  the  Shawnee-Tecumseh  Traction  Company,  the 
North  Jersey  Rapid  Transit  Company,  the  Magnetic  Iron  Ore  Company,  the  Piatt  and 
Washburn  Refining  Company,  and  others.  He  resides  at  Passaic,  New  Jersey,  and  is 
interested  in  the  institutions  of  that  suburb  of   the  metropolis. 

Mr,  Benson  was  born  in  Brewerton.  New  York,  February  21,  1864,  the  second  sou 
of  Byron  D.  and  Minerva  Benson,  his  father  being  sheriff  of  Onondaga  County  at  the 
time.  The  following  year  his  parents  moved  to  Pennsylvania,  where  his  father  en- 
gaged in  the  lumber  business  with  Major  R.  E.  Hopkins  and  David  McKelvy.  Soon 
afterward  he  engaged  in  the  business  of  producing  oil.  his  lumber  trade  being  prin- 
cipally with  the  oil  producers  and  oil  town  builders.  That  business  he  followed  until 
his  death  in  1888.  ten  years  after  organizing  the  Tide  Water  Pipe  Company,  Limited, 
of  which  he  was  President.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Titusville.  Pennsylvania,  and  the  school  of  experience,  which  he  entered  at 
an  early  age.  In  August.  ISS."^.  he  became  secretary  to  the  President  of  the  Tide  Water 
Pipe  Company.  October  2G.  1903.  he  was  appointed  Assistant  Treasurer  of  that  Com- 
pany, being  also  one  of  its  managers  or  directors,  and  ])erforming  the  duties  of  Secre- 
tary until  June  of  that  year.  From  1888  until  1908  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Tide  Water 
Oil  Company,  organized  in  the  former  year  with  a  capital  of  $5,000,000.  He  was  also 
a  Director  of  the  Tide  Water  Oil  Com])any  during  the  same  period.  In  1908  he  was 
elected  Treasurer  and  Vice  President  of  the  Tide  Water  Oil  Company  and  continues 
in  that  capacity,  being  also  Treasurer  and  a  manager  of  the  Tide  Water  Pii)e  Company. 
He  is  a  Director  of  the  Associated  Producers  Company  and  of  the  Okla  Oil  Company, 
corporations  of  the  Tide  Water  group. 

The  Tide  Water  Pipe  Company,  next  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  is  the  oldest 
and  most  successful  of  the  great  cor])orations  engaged  in  the  American  petroleum  in- 
dustry. It  was  the  first  to  lay  a  pipe  line  across  the  Allegheny  Mountains  from  the 
Pennsylvania  oil  producing  regions  towards  the  seaboard  to  facilitate  the  export  busi- 
ness, which,  until  recently,  comprised  more  than  one-half  of  the  American  petroleum 
trade.  Through  the  Associated  Producers  Company,  the  Tide  Water  is  a  large  pro- 
ducer of  oil  in  the  fields  of  Pennsylvania.  West  Virginia.  Ohio  and  Illinois,  and  through 
the  Okla  Oil  Company  it  is  an  active  producer  in  the  fields  of  Oklahoma.  The  Tide 
Water  Pipe  Company  operates  a  trunk  line  of  pipe  from  the  fields  in  Crawford  County, 
Illinois,  to  Bayonne.  New  Jersey,  approximately  800  miles,  and  the  refineries  of  the 
Tide  Water  Oil  Company  at  Bayonne  have  a  capacity  of  300,000  barrels  of  oil  per 
month.  The  greater  part  of  the  product  is  exported,  principally  as  case  oil  to  Soutn 
American  and  Oriental  ports.  Mr.  Benson  has  been  familiar  with  the  oil  business  since 
his  boyhood  and  knows  it  in  all  its  branches. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Benson  was  married  a^  Titusville,  Pennsylvania,  to  Miss  Juliette  Har- 
ton,  on  January  20.  1892.  They  have  two  daughters,  Margaret  H.  Benson  and  Sarah 
Jane  Benson.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Union  League  Club,  New  York,  the  Yountakah 
Country  Club,  the  Passaic  Club  and  the  Areola  Countrv  Club. 
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DICKSON    Q.    BROWN. 

Among  the  younger  men  who  are  influential  factors  in  the  petroleum  industry  is 
Dickson  Q.  Brown,  Vice  President  of  the  Tide  Water  Oil  Company  and  President  of  the 
Associated  Producers  and  Okla  Oil  Companies.  He  is  the  son  of  the  late  Samuel  Q. 
Brown,  a  pioneer  petroleum  producer,  and  was  born  at  Pleasantville,  Pennsylvania, 
April  2.  1873,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  notable  oil  developments  of  Venango  County. 
He  grew  up  in  the  model  oil  town,  familiar  with  the  processes  of  crude  petroleum 
production  almost  as  soon  as  he  began  attending  the  primary  school,  an  experience 
which  was  of  great  value  in  his  subsequent  connection  with  the  oil  industry,  which  has 
been  the  work  of  his   life. 

After  graduating  from  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  Mr.  Brown  entered  Princeton 
University,  taking  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  1895,  passing  to  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technologj',  where  he  graduated.  Bachelor  of  Science,  in  1898.  With  this 
exceptional  equipment  he  entered  the  refinery  of  the  Tide  Water  Oil  Company  at 
Bayonne,  N.  J.,  where  he  worked  for  a  year.  He  then  spent  some  months  in  the  oil 
producing  fields  with  the  Associated  Producers  Company,  later  becoming  a  student, 
for  a  year,  in  the  Oil  Research  Laboratory  of  the  Royal  Technical  School,  Charlotten- 
berg,  Berlin.  Germany.  The  young  man  was  now  fully  prepared  for  a  larger  connec- 
tion with  the  companies  in  which  his  father  was  deeply  interested  and  he  occupied 
various  positions  in  the  Tide  Water  group  of  companies,  among  the  most  profitable 
in  the  entire  petroleum  industry.  He  brought  to  this  business  the  instinctive  talent 
from  youthful  association  with  the  producing  fields  and  a  technical  training  that  is 
rare  among  the  executive  heads  of  oil  companies.  He  is  now  Second  Vice  President 
of  the  Tide  Water  Oil  Company,  President  of  the  Associated  Producers  Company  and 
the  Okla  Oil  Company,  Secretary  of  the  Tide  Water  Pipe  Line  Company.  Limited. 
Vice  President  of  the  Tide  Water  Company  of  Massachusetts,  etc.  He  is  also  identified 
with  the  Magnetic  Iron  Ore  Company  and  other  enterprises.  His  business  address 
is  at  No.  11   Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Dickson  Q.  Brown  is  of  Scotch-Irish  lineage,  his  father,  Samuel  Q.  Brown,  and 
his  mother,  Nancy  E.  Lamb,  being  of  the  pioneer  stock  that  settled  Northwestern 
Pennsylvania  and  conquered  the  wilderness  there.  Pleasantville,  where  he  was  born, 
was  one  of  the  first  villages  established  in  that  region,  and  was  appropriately  named. 
It  is  situated  on  a  plateau,  between  the  valleys  of  the  Pithole  Creeks,  leveled  and 
planed  by  the  great  glaciers  of  the  ice  age.  From  the  beginning  it  has  been  peopled 
by  educated,  refined  men  and  women  whose  impress  has  been  put  into  its  society, 
and  whose  infiuence  has  extended  far  beyond  its  boundaries.  That  it  was  an  enter- 
prising community  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  its  founders  journeyed  far  into 
the  wilderness  to  select  the  garden  spot  in  which  they  located.  Its  citizens  were  in- 
terested in  oil  production  on  Oil  Creek  long  before  the  development  spread  from 
Pithole  into  th^ir  own  neighborhood,  Mr.  Brown's  father  being  the  first  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  Drake's  discovery. 

Mr.  Brown  belongs  to  the  Tiger  Inn  Club  (Princeton),  Sigma  Chi  Fraternity. 
University  Club,  Automobile  Club  of  America.  Princeton  Club.  Apawamis  Club,  Engi- 
neer's Club,  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  and  other  chiefiy  scientific 
and  outdoor  organizations.  He  has  never  been  a  candidate  for  political  office,  having 
no  taste  for  such  honors,  but  takes  a  lively  interest  in  public  affairs  as  a  private 
citizen.     He  remains  unmarried. 
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JESSE  c.  Mcdowell. 

Jesse  C.  McDowell,  President  of  the  Dominion  Natural  Gas  Co.,  was  bom  in  Sum- 
merhill  Township,  Crawford  County,  Pennsylvania,  1852,  on  the  farm  on  which  his 
Scotch-Irish  ancestors  settled  originally,  coming  to  that  place  from  the  Wyoming  set- 
tlement late  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

His  early  education,  received  in  the  common  schools,  was  supplemented  by 
academic  studies  in  special  preparation  for  the  profession  of  land  surveying  and  that 
of  civil  engineer.  In  the  meantime  he  taught  in  the  district  schools  for  several  terms. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  was  engaged  with  his  uncle,  James  McDowell.  Jr..  in  land 
surveying  and  in  the  course  of  his  duties  gained  wide  acquaintance  throughout  West- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

In  1881  Mr.  McDowell  began  work  in  the  Civil  Engineering  Department  of  the 
United  Pipe  Lines.  A  year  later  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  an 
eight-inch  gas  line  from  Wilcox.  Pa.,  to  Bradford,  at  that  time  the  longest  as  well  as 
the  largest  gas  line  undertaken.  After  its  completion  and  extension  to  Clean,  he  was 
engaged  for  a  year  as  pipe  line  ganger  at  Bradford  on  the  west  branch  of  Tuna  Creek. 
He  was  made  assistant  superintendent  of  construction  in  1883  and  engaged  in  laying 
large  pipe  lines. 

When  the  Thorn  Creek  excitement  subsided  Mr.  McDowell  became  district  fore- 
man at  Colegrove,  McKean  County,  relinquishing  that  position  two  years  later  to  en- 
gage in  constructing  the  oil  i)i])e  line  from  the  Lima.  0.,  field  to  Chicago.  He  re- 
mained some  time  in  the  Illinois  metropolis  to  procure  franchises  from  the  city  for 
laying  pipe  lines  to  distribute  oil  to  factories  and  other  plants  for  fuel.  After  that  he 
engaged  in  leasing,  renting  and  purchasing  ])roperty  for  the  Ohio  Oil  Company  in  the 
Trenton  Rock  region  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  in  1892  going  to  Pittsburgh  at  the  opening 
of  the  McDonald  field.  In  this  work  he  was  acting  as  special  agent  of  the  National  Tran- 
sit Company.  Shortly  afterward  Mr.  McDowell  was  made  superintendent  of  the  Right 
of  Way  De])artment  of  that  com])any  and  its  affiliated  companies.  He  resigned  that 
position  in  1889  to  become  Vice  President  and  General  Manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
Company. 

In  1901  Mr.  McDowell  was  associated  with  Col.  J.  M.  Guffey  and  others  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  J.  M.  Guffey  Petroleum  Company  and  the  Gulf  Refining  Company. 
He  was  Vice  President  and  General  Manager  of  both  corporations  and  under  his  su- 
pervision was  erected  the  great  refinery  at  Port  Arthur.  WTiile  he  was  at  the  mana- 
gerial helm  a  large  fieet  of  oil  steamers  was  purchased  and  equipped.  These  ships  ply 
along  the  coast  from  Port  Arthur  to  New  York  and  intermediate  points. 

Turning  his  attention  to  natural  gas,  Mr.  McDowell  became  interested  in  a  com- 
bination of  gas  companies,  which  resulted  in  the  birth  of  the  Union  Natural  Gas  Corpor- 
ation. After  serving  for  a  time  as  Vice  President  and  General  Manager,  Mr.  Mc- 
Dowell joined  with  others  in  organizing  the  Kansas  Natural  Gas  Company.  He  de- 
voted four  years  of  his  life  to  that  association. 

For  the  past  five  years  Mr.  McDowell  has  been  President  of  the  Dominion  Nat- 
ural Gas  Company.  He  is  President  of  the  International  Petrol  Company,  a  director  of 
the  Fayette  County  Gas  Company  and  General  Manager  of  the  Tri-County  Gas  Com- 
pany, all  three  c'or])orations  having  headquarters  in  Pittsburgh.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  (Columbia  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  operating  in  Cleve- 
land and  Cincinnati,  and  of  several  other  natural  gas  companies.  He  is  a  Natural  Gas 
Consulting  Engineer  and  served  two  terms  as  President  of  the  Natural  Gas  Association 
of  America.  He  is  also  a  director  of  the  American  Union  Trust  Company  of  Kansas 
City  and  is  interested  in  a  number  of  financial  institutions  of  Pittsburgh. 

Aside  from  these  activities  Mr.  McDowell  is  a  farmer  on  a  large  scale.  In  South- 
ern Texas,  in  the  section  known  as  the  Gulf  Coast  Country,  he  has  over  sixteen  thousand 
acres.  He  breeds  Hereford  cattle,  produces  rice  and  manufactures  sugar — all  on  a 
large  scale. 

Mr.  McDowell  is  a  member  of  the  Duquesne  and  Athletic  Clubs  of  Pittsburgh  and 
all  in  all  he  is  one  of  that  city's  most  active  and  successful  men  of  affairs. 
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PHILIP    RUPRECHT. 

Philip  Ruprecht,  manager  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company's  foreign  shipping  system, 
who  died  suddenly  on  May  8,  1911,  respected  and  loved  by  all  assocates, 
was  born  in  Marburg,  Germany,  in  1853.  When  he  was  but  fifteen  years  of  age  he  came 
to  New  York  and  began  his  business  career  as  a  clerk  with  the  late  Gustav  Heye,  under 
whom.  In  1878,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  at  a  time  when  the 
exporting  of  petroleum  was  done  in  wooden  barrels.  For  twenty-one  years  Mr.  Ru- 
precht saw  continuous  service  in  this  department,  the  progress  of  which  was  insep- 
arably connected  with  his  own  foresight  and  executive  ability.  In  1899,  when  Mr. 
Heye  died,  Mr.  Ruprecht  succeeded  to  the  ofllce  which  for  the  last  twelve  years  he  had 
filled  greatly  to  his  credit  and  that  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  He  had  charge  of 
the  chartering  of  all  tonnage  for  the  company's  products  and  was  the  American  agent 
of  the  various  steamship  lines  plying  between  the  United  States,  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
carrying  bulk  petroleum  in  more  than  eighty  large  craft.  The  Anglo-American  Oil 
Co.,  Limited,  of  London,  alone  had  a  fleet  of  over  fifteen  large  four-masters  and  four 
steamers  engaged  in  carrying  case  oil  out  to  the  Far  East,  returning  with  general 
cargo,  under  Mr.  Ruprecht's  management. 

One  of  the  Anglo-American  Oil  Co.'s  bulk  steamers  completed  in  1910,  eight  voyages 
between  New  York  and  England  with  a  barge  in  tow  transporting  1,000,000  barrels  of 
petroleum. 

The  great  prestige  which  the  United  States  has  gained  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
as  a  commercial  power  has  been  brought  about  by  a  number  of  influences,  one  of  the 
most  potent  of  which  has  been  the  missionary  work  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  It 
has  dissipated  darkness  in  benighted  regions  and  relegated  the  grease  pan  and  the 
tallow  dip  to  the  rear  of  the  procession.  It  is  universally  conceded  that  Mr.  Ruprecht's 
knowledge  of  the  shipping  affairs  of  the  world  has  been  a  factor  in  the  extension  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.'s  foreign  trade  by  cheap  transportation  of  its  products  to  all  the 
faraway  corners  and  islands  of  our  globe. 

Mr.  Ruprecht  was  a  member  of  the  Produce,  Maritime  and  Consolidated  Exchanges. 
of  the  American  Geographical  Society,  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  and 
a  number  of  New  York's  German  social  and  benevolent  societies.  He  was  a  man  of 
many  virtues  and  of  strong  character,  highly  esteemed  by  his  associates  in  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company,  all  of  whom  sorrow  in  their  loss,  and  by  a  large  circle  of  personal 
and  business  friends  in  this  country  and  abroad.  He  was  the  soul  of  honor  in  his 
wide  dealings  with  men  and  left  a  record  of  which  any  man  might  be  proud. 
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HON.    MORTIMER    F.    ELLIOTT. 

Honorable  Mortimer  F.  Elliott,  General  Solicitor  for  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
who  succeeded  the  late  Samuel  C.  T.  Dodd  in  1905,  was,  like  his  predecessor,  born  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  territory  that  has  furnished  many  of  the  legal  giants  of  the  country. 
The  place  of  Mr.  Elliott's  birth  was  in  Tioga  County,  one  of  the  Northern  tier  In 
Pennsylvania,  and,  like  so  many  successful  professional  and  business  men,  he  began 
life  on  the  farm.  After  the  ordinary  course  in  the  pubic  schools  he  began  the  course 
at  Alfred  University,  Allegany.  New  York,  but  did  not  complete  it.  He  took  up  the 
study  of  law  at  Wellsboro,  Tioga  County,  with  the  late  Judge  Wilson,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  about  1868.  Mr.  Elliott  had  the  experience  common  to  country 
lawyers  of  few  clients  in  the  beginning,  but  those  who  came  to  him  remained  with 
him,  and  so  the  practice  grew,  until  it  was  noticed  that  at  every  term  of  court  his 
name  appeared  as  counsel  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  nearly  every  case.  While  the 
practice  was  developing  he  spent  the  time  in  deeper  study  of  the  law  that  stood  him 
in  good  stead  in  the  later  years. 

In  1878  the  "boom"  had  begun  in  the  Bradford  oil  field  in  McKean  County,  second 
from  Tioga  on  the  west.  There  were  many  new  legal  problems  to  solve  and  Mr. 
Elliott  was  drawn  into  the  work  in  quite  an  accidental  way.  He  had  been  employed 
by  the  County  Commissioners  of  McKean  County  to  assist  the  District  Attorney  of 
that  county  in  the  prosecution  of  a  young  lawyer,  charged  with  murdering  a  girl. 
His  work  on  that  occasion  attracted  the  attention  of  the  McKean  County  Bar,  par- 
ticularly those  new  members  who  had  come  in  with  the  oil  development.  He  was 
engaged  ])y  G.  A.  Berry.  Esq.,  of  Bradford,  to  take  charge  of  his  cases  involving  oil 
properties.  His  quick  grasp  of  the  principles  of  oil  production  and  other  processes  of 
the  industry,  as  well  as  the  relationship  between  leaseholders  and  owners  of  the  fee 
was  speedily  appreciated.  The  illness  of  Attorney  Berry  terminated  the  first  agree- 
ment, and  Mr.  Elliott  made  a  similai*  arrangement  with  D.  H.  Jack,  Esq.,  also  of  Brad- 
ford, a  relationship  that  continued  until  he  quit  his  general  practice  for  the  sole  ser- 
vice of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  Mr.  Elliott,  once  in  the  oil  practice,  soon  had 
retainers  from  many  prominent  interests  and  appeared  in  some  of  the  most  import- 
ant suits  tried  out  in  the  Pennsylvania  courts.  Notable  among  these  were  Blair 
versus  the  Bradford  Oil  Company.  Jayne  versus  Emery,  and  Sager  versus  the  Anchor 
Oil  Company.  When  these  had  been  ccmcluded.  Mr.  Elliott's  standing  had  been  fully 
established. 

In  1882.  Mr.  Elliott  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  State  Convention  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  Congressman-at-Largo,  was  elected  and  served  his  term  at  Washington, 
but  in  1884  he  refused  a  renomination  and  has  not  since  accepted  any  political  pre- 
ferment. He  was  chosen  counsel  for  the  Union  Oil  Company,  of  Pennsylvania,  upon 
the  death  of  Hon.  John  Hall,  who  had  long  occupied  the  position,  and  remained  with 
that  corporation  until  it  was  sold  to  the  South  Fenn  Oil  Company,  and  he  was  re- 
tained by  the  latter.  In  1892  he  removed  his  headquarters  from  Wellsboro  to  Oil  City. 
Pennsylvania,  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  legal  business  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company.  During  the  six  years  following  he  was  conspicuous  in  the  oil  and  gas  liti- 
gation of  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  and  Indiana.  In  1898  he  was  summoned 
to  New  York,  where  he  has  since  remained,  his  field  of  action  broadening  to  include 
all  of  the  oil  producing  sections  of  the  United  States. 

As  a  trial  lawyer,  Mr.  Elliott  had  few  peers  and  his  retirement  from  general  prac- 
tice was  a  loss  to  the  Bar  of  his  State.  In  the  special  oil  and  gas  litigation,  fortified 
with  the  Pennsylvania  precedents  and  his  wide  knowledge  of  the  principles  involved 
he  was  generally  successful  in  his  cases  in  other  States,  where  the  same  old  ques- 
tions came  up  to  perplex  the  judges.  The  Pennsylvania  decisions  have  been  quite 
generally  adopted  by  the  courts  of  other  States,  involving  oil  and  gas.  Mr.  Elliott's 
practice  in  the  Federal  Courts  has  been  quite  as  brilliant  as  in  the  State  tribunals, 
but  his  appearance  as  a  pleader  has  been  rare  in  recent  years.  He  succeeded  Mr. 
Dodd  as  General  Solicitor  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  1905,  becoming  counsel 
rather  than   advocate. 

Mr.  Elliott  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Constitutional  Convention  that 
drafted  the  Constitution  of  1874.  He  was  one  of  the  youngest  participants  in  the  de- 
liberations of  that  body,  but  proved  himself  well  grounded  in  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  law  and  took  high  rank  in  the  discussions.  This  experience  was  of  value  in 
his  later  practice,  in  establishing  the  relations  of  the  petroleum  and  natural  gas  in- 
dustries to  the  Constitution.  He  has  ever  been  a  student  and  ranks  among  the  high 
authorities  upon  Constitutional  and  corporation  law. 
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HENRY    CLAY    FOLGER,   JR. 

Henry  C.  Folger,  Jr.,  secretary  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey,  direc- 
tor of  the  Tide  Water  Oil  Company;  director  of  the  Tide  Water  Pipe  Company;  Presi- 
dent of  the  Solar  Refining  Company  of  Lima,  Ohio,  and  President  of  the  Atlantic  Refin- 
ing Company  of  Philadelphia,  was  w^as  born  in  New  York  City,  June  18,  1857,  son  of 
Henry  Clay  Folger  and  Eliza  J.  (Clark)  Folger.  After  the  course  in  the  public  schools, 
he  prepared  for  college  at  the  Adelphi  Academy.  He  entered  Amherst  College  in  1875, 
graduating  in  1879,  B.  A.,  receiving  the  degree  A.  M.  afterward  and  that  of  LL.  B.  (cum 
laude)  from  Columbia  University.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  Society, 
and  was  taken  into  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  in  his  junior  year.  While  in  college  he  was  es- 
pecially interested  in  mathematical  work  and  literature,  being  on  the  board  of  editors  of 
the  "Amherst  Student."  The  literary  taste  he  has  carried  especially  into  the  study 
of  Shakespeare,  but  ranging  widely. 

After  graduation,  Mr.  Folger  entered  the  employ  of  Charles  Pratt,  of  oil  fame,  as 
a  clerk.  During  the  first  years  of  his  clerkship  he  studied  law  in  the  night  course  of 
the  Columbia  Law  School,  graduating  with  his  degree  at  the  end  of  the  term.  Mean- 
time his  natural  ability  as  a  mathematician  led  him  into  a  systematic  study  of  the 
yields  and  costs  of  petroleum  and  its  products.  This  study  qualified  him  in  the  middle 
eighties  to  take  the  secretaryship  of  the  manufacturing  board  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany. In  the  early  nineties  he  became  associated  with  C.  Vose  in  the  management  of 
the  Standard  Oil  works  on  the  East  River  and  vicinity.  In  a  few  years  he  had  so  mas- 
tered the  manufacturing  problem  that  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  manufacturing 
board  of  the  great  Company,  a  position  he  held  until  about  three  years  ago,  when  he 
was  elected  a  director  of  the  Company.  He  might  have  been  very  successful  in  the 
law  or  in  literature,  but  his  first  employment  led  him  rapidly  into  the  field  of  indus- 
trial efficiency  and  finance.  He  is  a  man  of  genial  presence,  cultivated  mind  and  has 
a  large  circle  of  personal  friends. 

Mr.  Folger  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  students  of  Shakespeare  in  the  United 
States.  He  has  probably  the  best  library  of  Shakespeareiana  in  this  country,  com- 
prising more  than  twenty  thousand  volumes,  while  he  has  written  several  monographs 
on  the  Bard  of  Avon.  Mr.  Folger  is  a  mathematician  of  great  natural  aptitude  and 
long  cultivation,  which  makes  a  rare  combination  with  literary  tastes  and  exceptionl 
executive  talent  in  business. 

Mr.  Folger  was  married  in  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  in  1886,  to  Miss  Emily  C.  Jor- 
dan. He  Is  a  member  of  the  Grolier  and  Alpha  Delta  Phi  Clubs  and  Nassau  Country 
Club.    His  business  address  is  at  No.  26  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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MARTIN    CAREY. 

Martin  Carey,  Attorney  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  was  reared  in  the  oil  fields 
of  Pennsylvania,  trained  for  the  bar  under  the  guidance  of  lawyers  who  first  smoothed 
out  entanglements  in  which  the  pioneers  of  petroleum  production  found  themselves 
involved  and  established  precedents  which  now  are  firmly-fixed  fingerposts  on  the 
law's  highway.  Although  a  younger  man  by  a  generation  than  the  late  S.  C.  T.  Dodd 
and  Mortimer  F.  Elliott,  who  succeeded  M/r.  Dodd  as  general  solicitor  of  the  Standard 
Oil  interests,  Mr.  Carey  was  often  associated  with  them  professionally,  many  years 
before  he  was  tendered  the  position  he  now  occupies. 

Early  in  his  career  Mr.  Carey  closed  his  offices  in  Franklin  and  Oil  City  and  re- 
moved to  BufTalo.  He  engaged  in  general  practice.  In  1893  he  associated  himself  in 
a  law  firm  which  has  had  a  most  distinguished  history.  In  1872  the  firm  was  Bass  and 
Bissell.  composed  of  Lyman  K.  Bass  and  Wilson  S.  Bissell.  who.  twenty-one  years 
later  became  Postmaster  General  in  the  second  Cleveland  administration.  In  187^ 
Grover  Cleveland  joined  the  firm,  which  became  Bass,  Cleveland  and  Bissell.  From 
1876  to  1881  it  was  Cleveland  and  Bissell.  Mr.  Cleveland  was  elected  Mayor  of  Buf- 
falo. Governor  of  New  York  State  and  President  of  the  United  States  and  on  his 
retirement  did  not  return  to  Buffalo.  His  activity  as  a  member  of  the  bar  of  that 
city  ceased,  therefore,  in  1881,  when  Bissell  and  Sicard  succeeded  Cleveland  and  Bis- 
sell. In  1893,  as  stated.  Mr.  Carey  joined  the  legal  alliance,  which  became  Bissell, 
Sicard,  Bissell  and  Carey.  Four  years  later  the  firm  of  Bissell,  Carey  and  Cooke 
succeeded.     Mr.  Bissell  died  in  1903. 

In  1906  Martin  Carey  removed  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  City,  to  become  attorney 
for  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  There  were  many  other  safe  counselors  and  brilliant 
advocates  in  the  United  States,  but  in  this  instance  the  position  sought  the  man.  Mr. 
Carey  had  a  brilliant  career  at  the  bar  of  Venango  County,  Pennsylvania,  before  he 
removed  to  Buffalo,  trying  many  important  cases  there  and  in  the  higher  courts  of 
his  native  State. 
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CLEMENT   A.   GRI8COM. 

Clement  A.  Griscom,  son  of  Dr.  John  D.  Griscom,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  the 
15th  of  March,  1841.  His  rudimentary  education  was  received  in  public  schools  and 
after  two  years  in  the  Central  High  School,  he  completed  his  studies  at  the  Friends 
Academy. 

The  descendant  of  a  family  which  has  been  identified  with  the  history  of  Phila- 
delphia since  the  seventeenth  century,  he  inherited  traits  of  character  which  enabled 
him  to  take  rank  among  the  prominent  men  of  the  city.  His  first  occupation  proved  con- 
genial and  determined  his  future  career.  Upon  leaving  school  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
Mr.  Griscom  entered  the  old  established  shipping  house  of  Peter  Wright  and  Sons  as 
clerk.  He  at  once  gave  evidence  of  those  traits,  which  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two, 
gained  for  him  partnership  in  the  business.  Under  his  directing  influence  the  firm 
began  to  purchase  sailing  ships  for  their  trade  and  the  profits  increased  immediately 
and  largely.  More  vessels  were  purchased,  the  business  grew  to  larger  and  larger  di- 
mensions and  eventually  Peter  Wright  and  Sons  became  the  agents  of  the  old  American 
Line,  one  of  the  prominent  steamship  lines  of  that  time. 

After  this  came  the  formation  of  the  International  Navigation  Company  (Red  Star 
Line)  accomplished  through  Mr.  Griscom's  negotiations  directly  with  King  Leopold,  of 
Belgium,  which  company  afterward  absorbed  the  old  American  Line.  Mr.  Griscom 
was  elected  Vice  President,  May  13th,  1871.  and  President,  January  4th,  1888,  controll- 
ing and  operating  twenty-six  ocean  steamships,  one  of  the  largest  fleets  in  the  trade. 

The  old  Inman  Line  was  purchased  by  the  Company  in  1886  and  subsequently  it 
contracted  for  the  steamships  "New  York"  and  "Paris."  in  which  steamers  he  was  the 
first  to  introduce  twin  screws  for  passenger  service  in  the  North  Atlantic  trade,  and 
which  were  so  subdivided  as  to  render  the  ships  absolutely  unsinkable.  Through  Mr. 
Griscom's  energy  special  Congressional  legislation  was  secured  which  permitted  these 
ships  to  sail  under  American  registry,  provided  an  equal  amount  of  tonnage  was  built 
in  the  United  States. 

To  comply  with  this  provision,  the  contracts  for  the  ocean  liners,  "St.  Ivouis" 
and  "St.  Paul."  were  awarded  to  the  William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  &  Engine  Build- 
ing Company,  and  the  result  proved  that  Mr.  Griscom's  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
the  American  ship-builders  was  not  misplaced.  In  the  Spanish  war  the  United  States 
Government  secured  the  use  of  the  Company's  ships,  including  the  "St.  Louis,'*  the 
"St.  Paul,"  the  "New  York,"  which  was  temporarily  known  as  the  "Harvard.''  and  the 
"Philadelphia,"  which,  during  her  term  of  Government  service,  was  called  the  "Yale." 
These  vessels  played  an  important  part  in  the  naval  engagements,  thus  attaching  to 
the  boats  an  historic  interest. 

In  1902  the  name  of  International  Navigation  Company  was  changed  to  International 
Mercantile  Marine  Company,  the  capital  increased  to  acquire  the  fleets  and  businesses 
of  the  White  Star  Line,  Atlantic  Transport  Line,  Leyland  Line  and  Dominion  Line,  Mr. 
Griscom  being  elected  President,  October  1st,  1902,  which  position  he  resigned  in 
February,  1904,  when  he  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

In  1889  Mr.  Griscom  was  a  delegate  to  the  International  Marine  Conference  for 
revising  the  "Rules  of  the  Road  at  Sea."  twenty-eight  nations  being  represented. 

The  Queen  of  Holland  conferred  the  decoration  of  "Knight  of  the  Order  of  Orange- 
Nassau"  upon  Mr.  Griscom  in  recognition  of  the  perfect  discipline  established  upon  the 
steamships  of  the  International  Navigation  Company.  The  particular  occasion  which 
inspired  Her  Majesty  to  confer  that  decoration  was  the  rescue  by  the  crew  of  the 
American  Line  steamship  'St.  Louis"  of  the  passengers  and  crew,  consisting  of  212 
men,  women  and  children,  from  the  disabled  Dutch  Transatlantic  steamship  "Veendam" 
which  sank  shortly  after  the  last  boat-load  had  left  the  wreck.  Mr  Griscom  has  also 
received  the  Decoration  of  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  from  the  French  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Griscom  was  President  of  the  Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engi- 
neers from  its  organization  in  1893  to  1903,  when  he  voluntarily  retired  and  was  made 
an  Honorary  Associate  Member.  He  is  also  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  British  Insti- 
tute of  Naval  Architects,  an  honor  conferred  on  but  three  others  at  that  time,  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine  of  Russia,  Lord  Kelvin  of  England  and  DeLome  of  France. 

His  position  in  the  ocean  steamship  business,  with  its  inter-continental  traffic,  does 
not  occupy  his  whole  time,  a  portion  being  devoted  to  railroad  and  banking  interests. 

Mr.  Griscom  was  elected  a  Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  Sep- 
tember 24th,  1884,  and  appointed  a  member  of  the  Road  Committee,  October  8th,  1884. 
From  April  14th,  1881,  to  March  29th,  1892,  he  was  President  of  the  National  Transit 
Company,  of  which  he  is  still  a  Director. 
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CHARLES  MELBOURNE   HIGGINS. 

Clmrh'K  Melbourne  Higgins,  one  of  the  prominent  officers  of  the  Standard  Oil 
('oinpHiiy.  Ih  of  English  descent.     He  was  born  in  Meadville,  Crawford  County,  Pa. 

Mr.  Hlgglns'  grandfather  settled  in  Mercer  County,  Pennsylvania.  His  father 
put  down  one  of  the  first  oil  wells  in  Pithole.  Pennsylvania,  and  all  his  life  he  has  been 
iiHHOciatcd    with   the  petroleum   industry. 

Mr.  Hlggins  was  educated  in  Meadville.  Pa.,  and  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Quite  early  in 
his  carcHM"  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Ohio.  His  ac- 
tivities have  ever  since  been  devoted  to  that  Company  and  to  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  New  York,  as  well  as  the  Imperial  Oil  Company,  Ltd. 

In  1887  Mr.  Higgins  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Linda  Caplinger.  of  Kentucky. 
Their  son.  Louis  Severance  Higgins,  is  a  student  at  Harvard  University. 

Mr.  Higgins  is  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Society  of  New  York  and  also  of  the  Man- 
hattan and  City  Clubs.     His  residence  is  No.  93  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City. 
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JAMES  SMITH. 

Forty  smoking  acres  of  twisted  iron  and  charred  beams  rising  out  of  piles  of  brick 
and  ashes,  all  still  glowing  with  the  fire  that  had  burned  over  every  square  foot  of  it, 
was  the  sight  that  met  the  new  manager  of  the  Standard  Oil  refinery  at  Bayonne, 
N.  J.,  on  the  morning  of  July  5,  1900.  Over  500,000  barrels  of  oil  had  gone  up  in 
flame  and  smoke  the  day  before  and  it  was  the  wreck  of  tankage  and  pipe  and  pump 
that  made  the  landscape  of  desolation  that  morning  on  the  banks  of  the  Kill  von  Kull. 
Here  was  a  call  for  courage,  for  skill,  for  persistence  and  the  magical  power  to  manage 
men  and  get  the  utmost  in  sinew  and  service  from  them.  Out  of  the  chaos  to  bring 
order;  out  of  destruction  to  reconstruct;  such  was  the  giant  task  laid  that  morning 
on  the  broad  shoulders  of  James  Smith.  And  he  rose  to  it.  A  year  later  no  one  could 
have  guessed  at  the  horror  and  havoc  wrought  by  the  big  fire.  It  was  a  memorable 
feat,  and  the  stalwart  James  Smith  deserved  all  the  good  words  that  came  to  him. 

An  excellent  brain  to  plan  and  direct,  a  well-knit  frame  he  had,  but  behind  the 
physical  man  of  forty-two  years  there  were  twenty-seven  years  of  service  in  the  oil 
business — and  Standard  Oil  business  all  the  time.  It  was  in  the  railroad  department  of 
the  Standard  Oil  works  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  that  James  began  his  service  with  the 
Company  as  far  back  as  1873.  He  was  then  fifteen  years  old,  fresh  from  graduation 
in  St.  John's  Cathedral  schools,  under  the  special  tutelage  of  Brother  Thomas,  a  learned, 
wise  and  kindly  teacher.  The  lad  was  worthy  of  better  than  the  railroad  afforded, 
and  he  quickly  passed  to  office  work  at  the  cashier's  desk,  where  the  manager  of  the 
works  soon  singled  him  out  from  his  fellows,  and  made  James  Smith  his  private  sec- 
retary. The  manager  was  Samuel  Andrews,  one  of  the  early  giants  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company — and  its  first  practical  oil-man.  It  was  with  Samuel  Andrews  in  fact 
that  John  D.  Rockefeller  entered  the  oil  business  in  1865  as  his  partner,  and  remained 
such  until  the  formation  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Ohio  in  1870.  James  Smith 
could  not  have  had  an  abler  master.  Thus  it  was  that  the  young  man  learned  the  oil 
business  in  every  practical  detail,  becoming,  while  still  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Andrews, 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  works,  then  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country.  In 
time  Samuel  Andrews  retired,  and  shortly  afterwards — in  1880 — James  Smith,  then 
twenty-two  years  old,  was  called  to  a  wider  field  in  New  York. 

He  turned  his  back  on  Cleveland  with  regret.  He  had  been  born  there  on  Decem- 
ber 12,  1858,  of  honest  Irish  parents,  who  had  settled  in  Cleveland  the  year  before,  his 
father  hailing  from  Kilkenny  and  his  mother  from  Wexford.  Ireland.  They  were  proud 
of  their  son.  His  success  in  New  York  consoled  them,  however,  for  losing  him,  for 
on  arriving  in  the  metropolis  he  had  been  appointed  assistant  manager  of  the  great 
Bayonne  refinery.  He  held  the  position  from  1880  to  1885.  At  the  latter  date  he  was 
called  to  the  office  of  the  late  A.  M.  McGregor,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Manufacturing 
Department  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  controlling  all  the  plants  and  refineries  of 
the  great  company.  Here  once  more  he  learned  of  a  master,  first  as  his  private  sec- 
retary and  later  as  a  subordinate  manager.  In  1896  when  a  re-organization  of  the 
department  was  made,  Mr.  Smith  took  a  place  in  the  company's  council  created  for 
the  purpose,  and  when  the  great  fire  of  1900  occurred  with  its  loss  of  $1,500,000,  James 
Smith,  as  above  related,  was  sent  from  26  Broadway  as  manager,  to  make  good  the 
enormous  damage.  From  that  time  to  1908,  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  works,  seeing 
the  refinery  rebuilt  and  extended,  doubling  its  capacity  to  45,500  barrels  a  day,  and 
commanding  an  army  of  6,000  men.  For  three  years  Mr.  Smith  held  the  higher  posi- 
tion of  Chief  of  the  Manufacturing  Department  of  the  Company,  an  office  of  the  gravest 
responsibility.  He  carried  his  years  lightly  and  his  energy,  courage  and  unfailing 
good  humor  were  an  inspiration  to  all  about  him.  It  was  a  terrible  shock  to  his  asso 
elates  when  the  man,  in  apparent  good  health,  died  suddenly  of  cerebral  hemorrhage 
on  May  15,  1911,  at  his  post  of  duty.  He  will  long  be  cherished  in  memory.  He  had 
never  married.  He  had  been  an  active  member  of  the  Engineers'  Club,  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club,  the  Catholic  Club,  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick,  and  of  the  Ohio 
Society. 
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WILLIAM    LUKENS    ELKINS. 
(Deceased.) 

The  late  William  Liikens  Elkins  was  born  in  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania,  May 
2.  \h:\2.  and  passed  away  in  Philadelphia  on  November  7th,  1903.  He  was  the  son  of 
(JeorKe  \V.  Klkins  and  Susanah  Howell  Elkins.  original  descendants  of  English  Quakerc:. 

He  was  educated  in  the  i)ublic  schools  and  began  his  business  career  at  a  very 
early  age.  After  his  father's  death  he  obtained  a  position  in  a  grocery  store  and  after 
a  numl)er  of  years  of  active,  conscientious  service  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Sayl)oIt  &  Elkins.  a  firm  which  was  engaged  in  the  wholesale  produce  business. 

Mr.  Elkins  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  petroleum  industry.  After  a  full  in- 
vestigation of  the  oil  region  of  Pennsylvania  he  decided  to  go  into  the  refining  busi- 
ness and  l)uilt  his  first  refinery  in  what  is  now  known  as  Fairmount  Park,  Philadel- 
l»hia.  in  al)out  ISOo.  In  1S7G  he  sold  one-half  of  his  business  to  the  Standard  Oil 
('onipany.  and  in  1S8()  sold  out  his  entire  interest  to  it.  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death 
was  associated   with  that  corporation,  as  a  stockholder. 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  Mr.  Elkins  turned  his  attention  to  steam 
and  street  railroads.  He  invested  largely  in  traction  companies  and  became  activo 
in  their  management,  in  New  York.  Philadelphia.  Cincinnati.  Chicago.  Baltimore  and 
Pittsburg.  Vox-  years,  and  until  his  death,  he  was  a  director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Kailr(;ad  and  for  several  years  was  President  of  the  Camden  and  Atlantic  Railroad, 
then   controlled   by  the   Pennsylvania   Railroad  Company. 

So  varied  were  the  activities  of  Mi'.  Elkins  that  he  was  a  director  of  various 
banks  and  trust  companies,  including  the  Consolidation  National  Bank,  Fourth  Street 
National  Hank  and  the  Land  Title  and  Trust  Conii)any.  of   Philadelphia. 

In  additicm  bis  capital  was  invested  in  various  manufacturing  enterprises,  which 
were  uniformly  successful.  For  a  number  of  years  his  building  operations  involved 
more  than  a  thousand  houses  a  year.  His  grasp  upon  industrial,  financial  and  trans- 
portation (Miter])rises.  as  well  as  all  matters  of  civic  concern,  was  never  relaxed 
until  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  William  L.  Elkins  was  a  incumber  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  the  Union  League. 
Art.  Racquet.  Huntington  Valley,  and  the  Country  Clubs  of  Philadelphia.  He  was 
also  a  m(»ml)er  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  the  Metropolitan  Club  of  New  York  and 
the  Chicago  Club  of  Chicago! 

In  1858  Mr.  Elkins  married  Miss  Louise  Hroomall.  who  died  June  7,  1910.  Surviv- 
ing him  are  his  children.  George  W.  Elkins  and  Eleanor  Elkins  Widener.  Two  other 
children  are  deceased.  William  L.  Elkins.  Jr..  died  in  1902.  and  Ida  A.  Elkins  Tvler 
died  in  1904. 

Perhai)8  annmg  the  great  captains  of  industry  no  man  exercised  his  ability  and 
inriuence  over  a  wider  range  of  activity  than  did  the  late  William  L.  Elkins.  He  was 
generous  and  unostentatious  in  his  charity  and  took  a  great  interest  in  questions  of 
public  welfare. 
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GEORGE    W.    ELKINS. 

George  W.  Elkins,  son  of  the  late  William  L.  Elkins,  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
September  26,  1858,  and  educated  in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  that  city. 

When  eighteen  years  of  age,  Mr.  Elkins  entered  into  the  service  of  W.  L.  Elkins 
&  Co.  In  1880  he  became  Treasurer  of  the  Elkins  Manufacturing  and  Gas  Company. 
In  1883  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  M.  Ehi-et.  Jr.  &  Co.;  later  President  of 
the  Barrett  Manufacturing  Company,  which  succeeded  P^hret  &  ('omi)any  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  coal  tar  products. 

In  1904,  George  W.  Elkins  retired  from  business,  although  he  is  still  active  as 
an  officer  and  director  of  various  corporations,  including  the  Barrett  Manufacturing 
Company.  American  Coal  Products  Co..  Crew  Levick  Oil  C()mi)any,  Vulcanite  Port- 
land Cement  Co.,  United  Lighting  and  Heating  Co..  Union  Traction  Co.,  Ohio  Traction 
Co.,  the  American  Tobacco  Co.  and  the  Land  Title  and  Trust  Co. 

In  1881  Mr.  Elkins  was  married  to  Miss  Stella  E.  Mclntire.  daughter  of  Colonel 
John  K.  Mclntire,  of  Dayton,  Ohio.  He  has  four  children— William  M.  Elkins.  Stella 
E.  Tyler,  George  W.  Elkins,  Jr.,  and  Louise  B.  Sinkler.  each  of  whom  is  married. 

Although  he  is  a  member  of  the  Corinthian  Yacht.  Art,  Racquet,  Union  league, 
Philadelphia  Country,  Huntingdon  Valley  and  the  Philadelphia  Cricket  Clubs  and  an 
honorary  member  of  Acacia  Fraternity  of  Philadelphia,  and  of  the  Metropolitan  and 
New  York  Yacht  Clubs  in  New  York,  as  well  as  a  prominent  Mason,  Mr.  Elkins  de- 
votes the  major  part  of  his  time  to  the  management  and  conservation  of  his  large 
interests  in  the  various  financial  and  industrial  companies  mentioned. 
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CHARLES  W.   HARKNESS. 

Charles  W.  Harkness,  a  Director  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  was  bom  In  Mon- 
roeville,  Ohio,  December  17,  1860.  His  father,  Stephen  V.  Harkness,  was  bom  In  New 
York  State  in  1818.  the  son  of  David  Harkness,  M.  D.  The  mother  of  Charles  W. 
Harkness  was  Anna  M.  Richardson,  who  was  bom  in  Ohio  in  1837.  The  family  strain 
is  distinctly  Scotch  and  English. 

Stephen  V.  Harkness  removed  from  Monroeville  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1867,  and 
there  became  associated  with  John  D.  Rockefeller,  William  Rockefeller  and  H.  M. 
Flagler  in  the  oil  business  in  a  company  which  was  afterward  to  become  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company. 

Charles  W.  Harkness  received  his  early  education  in  Cleveland,  and  in  1883  was 
graduated  from  Yale.  He  began  his  business  career  in  Cleveland  as  bookkeeper  and 
clerk  in  his  father's  office,  afterward  becoming  administrator  and  manager  of  his 
father *s  estate.    In  1890  he  moved  to  New  York  and  became  a  resident  of  that  city. 

In  1896  Mr.  Harkness  and  Miss  Mary  Warden,  daughter  of  the  late  William  G. 
Warden,  of  Philadelphia,  were  married.  Mr.  \Varden  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
figures,  until  the  time  of  his  death,  in  the  petroleum  industry,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

In  addition  to  his  association  with  the  Standard  Oil  C9mpany  as  a  director.  Mr. 
Harkness  is  also  a  director  of  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad  Company 
and  a  trustee  of  the  New  York  Trust  Company.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Union  Club 
of  Cleveland  and  the  University  Club.  Down-Town  Association  and  Riding  Club  of  New 
York  and  of  the  Morris  County  Golf  Club  of  Morristown,  New  Jersey. 
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WILLIAM    EDWARD    BEMIS. 

In  1640  Joseph  Bemis,  who  had  been  born  in  England  some  twenty-one  years  before, 
arrived  in  Watertown.  in  what  was  then  the  proud  old  colony  of  Massachusetts.  He 
established  the  American  branch  of  a  family  which  had  long  been  distinguished  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water  and  the  genealogical  tree  shows  a  line  of  men  who  have 
been  and  are  prominent  and  successful  in  America. 

William  Edward  Bemis  was  born  August  12th,  1864,  at  Cleveland.  Ohio.  His 
father,  George  A.  Bemis,  was  prominently  connected  with  the  insurance  business  in 
that  city,  a  Mason  of  high  standing,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education.  He 
died  in  December,  1893. 

After  receiving  an  academic  education  in  the  city  of  his  birth,  William  E.  Bemis 
began  his  business  career  by  entering,  in  1882,  the  service  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany. He  organized  the  Statistical  Department  and  later  engaged  in  the  Domestic 
Trade  Merchandising  as  Eastern  agent  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Ohio. 

Since  1902  Mr.  Bemis  has  been  interested  in  the  foreign  trade  and  particularly  the 
development  of  the  Company's  business  in  the  Far  East.  He  has  made  numerous 
journeys  to  India,  Burma,  Java.  Japan  and  China,  as  well  as  to  European  centers.  He 
is  a  director  of  the  Deutsch-Amerikanische  Petroleum  Gesellschaft  of  Hamburg,  Ger- 
many; the  Anglo-American  Oil  Company,  Limited,  of  London;  the  Det  Danske  Petro- 
leums Aktieselskab,  of  Copenhagen;  the  Raffinerie  Prancaise,  and  the  West  India  Oil 
Company,  New  York. 

Mr.  Bemis  resides  at  Larchmont,  N.  Y.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Larchmont  Yacht 
Club;  of  the  Ohio  Society  of  New  York;  the  Camp-Flre  Club  of  America;  the  Apawamus 
Golf  Club.  Rye,  N.  Y.,  and  of  the  Caughnawana  Hunting  and  Fishing  Club,  of  Canada. 

On  May  13th,  1896,  Mr.  Bemis  was  married  in  Cleveland  to  Miss  Frances  Lavlnia 
Fbrd.     Mrs.  Bemis  accompanies  her  husband  on  his  journeys  over  the  globe. 

Mr.  Bemis  is  an  ardent  and  enthusiastic  sportsman.  He  finds  his  most  congenial 
recreation  in  hunting  big  game  and  in  fishing  and  has  had  many  interesting  experiences 
in  remote  parts  of  the  world. 
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LAUREN  J.  DRAKE. 

Lauren  J.  Drake  was  born  January  29,  1842,  in  Concord,  Erie  County,  New  York. 
His  parents,  who  had  moved  from  Connecticut  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  were  of  good 
old  English  stock.  They  sent  their  son  to  the  district  schools  of  Buffalo  and  to  Spring- 
ville  Academy.  After  leaving  school  the  young  man  was  employed  for  a  few  years  in  a 
grocery  establishment  in  Buffalo  and  there  he  acquired  the  basis  of  that  knowledge 
of  commercial  conditions  which  proved  of  inestimable  value  later  in  his  successful  ca- 
reer. 

When  twenty-two  years  of  age  Mr.  Drake  went  into  the  "oil  country,"  as  the  Penn- 
sylvania fields  were  called.  For  ten  years  succeeding  he  was  a  conductor  on  the  Oil 
Creek  Railroad.  In  1875  he  went  to  Keokuk,  Iowa,  where  he  established  a  bulk  sta- 
tion for  handling  oil.  He  remained  at  Keokuk  until  1885,  when  he  removed  to  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  to  become  general  manager  for  the  Consolidated  Tank  Lines  Company.  In 
this  capacity  he  served  until  1896  when  he  went  to  Chicago  as  general  manager  for 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  all  the  business  of  the  nine  States  which  comprised  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana. 

In  1902  Mr.  Drake  was  called  to  the  main  offlce  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  20 
Broadway,  New  York  City.  In  February,  1911.  he  was  elected  to  the  directorate  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  .Jersey  and  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
York.  He  is  also  vice  president  and  director  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana, 
and  of  the  Galena  Signal  Oil  Company,  in  March.  1911,  Mr.  Drake  was  elected  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Kentucky. 

In  1863  Mr.  Drake  married  Miss  Mary  J.  Anthony,  at  Hamburg,  N.  Y.  They  have 
two  sons  and  three  daughters:  Seth  C.  Drake.  Louis  G.  Drake,  Alice  M.  Drake,  Lauren 
Jay  Drake.  Jr.,  and  Clara  Josephine  Drake. 

Mr.  L.  J.  Drake  is  a  member  of  the  ITnion  league  Club  of  Chicago  and  of  the  Essex 
County  Country  Club.     His  residence  is  at  East  Orange,  New  Jersey. 
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FRED  W.  WELLER. 

Fred  W.  Weller.  President  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  I.oiilHiana,  waH  l)oni 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  June  12.  1865.  He  Is  tin-  son  of  .loHcph  \V.  W«'1Nm  and  Itohie  J. 
(Wilbur)   Weller. 

When  seventeen  years  of  ase  Mr.  W^ell«M-  went  to  work  for  tln'  Standard  Oil 
Company,  in  his  native  city.  Seven  years  later,  in  IHIM).  lie  was  traiiHferred  to  tli« 
Whiting  Refinery,  at  Whiting.  Indiana,  to  assist  in  the  eonstnirtir)n  of  the  (!onipany'H 
plant  at  that  point.  He  remained  for  twcj  years  at  WhifhiK,  as  rtiip«'rint<*ndenl  of  tlie 
naphtha  department. 

In  1892  Mr.  Weller  was  sent  to  FrancM'  to  superintend  the  const iiiei ion  of  tlie  re- 
finery of  Bedford  et  Cie  at  Rouen.  He  sp<'nt  ihe  «'nsiiin;<  two  yrais  abroad.  In  I81M 
he  returned  to  the  United  States  and  located  at  I'arl<ersl)iirK.  VV  Va.,  as  Oeneral 
Superintendent  of  the  Camden  Refinery  of  tiie  Standard  Oil  Company. 

Mr.    Weller  removed   In    1902   to    IJeaumont.   Texas,   t<i   a<!e«'pt    a    position    as    Viee 
President  and  General  Manager  of  the  Security  Oil  Company.     He  directed   tlnf  (Joni 
pany*8  affairs  generally  and  sui>ervlsed  the  l>uilding  of  its   refinery,  the  laying  of  pipe 
lines,  and  other  construction. 

In  1906  Fred  W.  Weller  removed  to  New  York  City  to  l>e<fonie  Manager  of  ih^ 
Bergenport  Chemical  Works  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  to  asHunie  nninagerlHi 
direction  of  the  Bayway  Refinery,  which  was  <ronHtnicted  under  his  supervision.  H  * 
was  elected  President  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  I>iuiHiana  in  1900.  He  is  also 
a  director  of  the  Chesebrriugh   Manufacturing  (*ompany. 
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HORACE  A.  HUTCHINS. 

Although  Horace  A.  Hutchins  has  retired  from  active  business  pursuits,  his  ac- 
tivity in  the  petroleum  industry,  extending  over  forty  years,  has  not  been  forgotten. 
He  conies  from  English  ancestry,  who  early  settled  in  the  American  colonies.  His  pa- 
ternal grandfather  was  born  in  Connecticut,  from  which  State  he  emigrated  in  1798  to 
the  Western  Reserve.     Horace  A  .Hutchins  was  born  January  19.  1838.  in  Warren,  Ohio. 

After  securing  a  public  school  education.  Mr.  Hutchins  entered  upon  his  first  occu- 
pation as  clerk  in  a  store  in  Cleveland.  Ohio,  and  was  so  employed  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War.  He  was  appointed  Paymaster  in  the  Army,  served  throughout  the  war, 
and  was  brevetted  Colonel  by  Secretary  of  War  Stanton  for  meritorious  services.  When 
the  war  was  over.  Mr.  Hutchins  looked  around  for  suitable  business  occupation.. 

At  that  time  the  refining  of  petroleum,  at  Cleveland,  seemed  to  offer  the  best 
opportunities.  Mr.  Hutchins  formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  George  Westlake.  of  Cleve- 
land, under  the  firm  name  of  Westlake.  Hutchins  &  Co.  The  enterprise  proved  a  suc- 
cess from  the  start,  so  successful  indeed,  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  made  over- 
tures to  absorb  it,  and  in  consequence  Westlake,  Hutchins  &  Co.  sold  out  and  Mr. 
Hutchins  was  invited  to  accept  a  position  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  He  took 
charge  of  the  domestic  trade  department,  and  held  that  position  for  thirty  years,  in 
the  meantime  investing  the  proceeds  of  his  share  of  the  Westlake,  Hutchins  &  Co.  sale 
in  the  stock  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  The  result  was  a  large  increase  in  value 
and  large  dividends. 

Mr.  Hutchins  was  until  his  retirement  a  director  in  a  large  number  of  corpora- 
tions. He  is  a  member  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  the  Union  League  and  the  New 
England  and  Ohio  Societies  of  New  York  City.  He  has  always  been  fond  of  horses 
and  yachting.  He  has  traveled  extensively  in  Europe,  and  few  men  can  lay  claim  to 
a  more  u.seful  career  or  a  larger  circle  of  friends. 

Mr.  Hutchins  married  Miss  Fannie  Dodge,  daughter  of  George  C.  Dodge,  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  a  well-known  and  highly  respected  business  man  of  that  city.  Mrs.  Hutchins 
passed  away  in  1889.  Their  son.  Harley  D.  Hutchins.  now  manages  his  father's  ex- 
tensive interests.     Their  daughter.  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Work,  died  recently. 

Mr.  Hutchins  started  out  in  life  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  but,  through  his  tact, 
perseverance  and  industry,  he  has  accumulated  a  handsome  fortune.  He  has  always 
been  loyal  and  true  to  his  friends;  is  proud  of  his  record  as  a  good,  square  business 
man;  and  the  biography  of  such  a  citizen  is  certainly  worthy  of  a  place  in  our  gal- 
lery of  distinguished  Amricans. 
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CHARLES  CLINTON    BURKE. 

Charles  C.  Burke  has  been  identified  with  the  petroleum  industry  since  his  boy- 
hood, and  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  branch  of  the  business  to  which  he  has 
not  devoted  his  inventive  powers  and  natural  bent  for  investigation. 

His  ancestors  came  to  America  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  settled  in  Massa- 
chusetts. He  was  born  in  Springfield,  Windsor  County,  Vermont,  and  received  his 
educational  training  at  the  Kimball  Union  Academy,  Meriden,  N.  H.  From  Meriden, 
Mr.  Burke  went  to  Boston  and  began  his  business  career  there  with  a  wholesale  pro- 
vision house. 

After  living  in  Boston  about  two  years,  he  went  to  the  Oil  Regions,  arriving  at 
Titusville,  Pa.,  in  the  early  sixties.  Crude  petroleum  was  then  being  produced  in  great 
abundance.  There  were,  however,  few  refineries  in  the  country,  and  few  men  with 
practical  knowledge  of  that  branch  of  the  business.  In  order  to  become  proficient  in  it, 
he  placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of  a  well  known  chemist  of  the  oil  fields.  After 
obtaining  from  him  the  general  methods  of  refining,  he  supplemented  this  course  of 
instruction  by  sending  to  Pittsburg  for  a  German  chemist  whose  services  he  utilized 
in  the  manufacture  of  various  products  from  petroleum.  Although  he  had  not  then  at- 
tained his  majority,  Mr.  Burke  associated  himself  with  others  and  secured  a  factory, 
which  he  reconstructed,  and  to  which  he  added  several  stills  and  other  improvements. 
Not  long  afterward  this  plant  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire. 

Not  discouraged  by  this  misfortune,  Mr.  Burke  removed  to  Pittsburg  and  remained 
there  several  years  as  a  refiner.  In  1870  he  established  himself  at  New  York,  and  be- 
came an  owner  in  an  oil  refinery  on  Newtown  Creek.  This  plant  was  operated  suc- 
cessfully under  his  direct  management  until  about  1883.  In  that  year  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  Eagle  Oil  Company  with  works  at  Communipaw,  N.  J.  His  executive 
work  in  connection  with  the  Eagle  factory  covered  a  period  of  two  decades.  During 
this  time  he  served  for  several  years  as  a  director  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  Jersey.  He  has  originated  several  grades  of  lubricating  oil  which  are  celebrated 
for  their  excellent  qualities,  and  has  received  letters  patent  for  various  valuable  im- 
provements in  machinery. 

Mr.  Burke  is  a  director  of  the  Fulton  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  having  been 
one  of  its  founders.  He  is  and  has  been  for  nearly  twenty-five  years  a  director  of  the 
Cheseborough  Manufacturing  Company  (Consolidated)  of  New  York.  He  has  served 
as  director,  vice  president  and  president  of  the  New  York  Produce  EiXchange,  and  is 
also  treasurer  of  the  New  England  Society,  and  a  member  of  the  Union  League  Club 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  Burke  has  been  married  twice;  in  1872  to  Miss  Elsie  P.  Ely.  a  daughter  of  the 
late  Abner  L.  Ely,  of  New  York,  and  in  1886  to  Miss  Efllzabeth  S.  Cass,  a  daughter  of 
General  George  W.  Cass,  formerly  of  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Burke  has  several  sons  and 
daughters,  and  resides  at  Plalnfleld,  New  Jersey. 
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GEORGE    B.   GIFFORD. 

George  B.  Gifford.  manager  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company's  works  at  Bayonne,  N. 
J.,  is  the  son  of  George  Washington  Gifford  and  Elizabeth  Grant  Gifford.  His  ancestry 
is  English,  his  American  progenitors  having  landed  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts  iu 
1630.  Plymouth  was  their  first  abode  and  afterward  Little  Compton,  then  a  settlement 
in  Rhode  Island.  Elihu  Gifford,  paternal  great-grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  a  captain  iu  the  Revolutionary  army.  Col.  Gray,  the  maternal  great-grand- 
father, served  on  the  staff  of  General  Washington  during  the  campaigns  in  Massachu- 
setts. Col.  Gray  was  a  descendant  of  Mary  Chilton,  the  first  woman  to  land  at  Ply- 
mouth from  the  Mayflower. 

On  January  15,  1861,  George  B.  Gifford  was  bom  at  Assonet,  Massachusetts.  He 
was  a  student  through  the  various  grades  of  the  public  schools  at  Fairhaven.  Mass. 
When  seventeen  years  of  age  he  entered  the  service  of  Charles  Pratt  &  Company, 
in  their  oil  refinery  at  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.,  meanwhile  taking  a  course  in  engineering  at 
Cooper  Union. 

For  twenty-flve  years  Mr.  Gifford  was  in  the  employ  of  Charles  Pratt  &  Company. 
He  started  as  a  machine-shop  boy,  being  ])romoted  through  various  grades  of  increas- 
ing importance  until,  in  1893.  he  was  ap])ointed  superintendent.  He  filled  this  position 
for  ten  years,  becoming,  in  March,  1903,  manager  of  the  Eagle  Works  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  at  Communipaw.  X.  .T.  Early  in  1909  he  was  appointed  to  his  present 
])osition  as  manager  of  the  Company's  works  at  Bayonne. 

Essentially  a  business  man,  Mr.  Gifford  has  had  little  time  for  recreation  or  club 
life.  He  is  a  member,  nevertheless,  of  the  Xewark  Bay  Club,  the  Jersey  City  Club, 
and  the  Xew  England  Society  of  New  York. 

On  Xovember  1,  1883,  Mr.  Gifford  married  Miss  Minnie  M.  Van  Cott,  of  Brooklyn. 
The  Van  Cotts  are  descendants  of  one  of  the  early  Knickerbocker  families.  A  son, 
George  B.  Gifford.  Jr.,  is  employed  in  the  engineering  department  of  the  Bayonne  Works. 
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PHILIP  MARTIN   SHANNON. 

P.  M.  Shannon  was  born  at  Shannondale,  Clarion  County,  Pa.,  and  educated  in  the 
common  schools  of  the  vicinity.  Before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  fifteen  he  enlisted 
in  the  Sixty-second  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  commanded  by  Colonel  Samuel  Black,  of 
Pittsburg.  From  1862  to  1864  he  served  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  participated 
in  a  number  of  hard-fought  battles.  In  1864,  by  reason  of  a  gun-shot  wound,  he  was 
honorably  discharged  from  the  army  and  returned  to  his  home.  For  four  years  he  was 
employed  as  a  traveling  salesman  by  a  mercantile  establishment  of  Pittsburgh.  Ho 
went  to  New  York  and  represented  another  establishment  on  the  road  for  a  year. 

The  attention  of  Mr.  Shannon  was  called  to  the  petroleum  industry  in  the  winter 
of  1869-70.  In  association  with  the  late  Richard  Jennings,  he  first  invested  in  the 
"Guerilla  Well/'  at  Parker's  Landing.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneer  operators  in  the  once 
famous  Millerstown  field  in  1871-72.  where  he  cleaned  up  a  neat  little  fortune.  He  was 
elected  in  1873  Burgess  of  Millerstown  and  was  an  important   factor  in  public  afTairs. 

Mr.  Shannon  in  1876  was  an  active  operator  in  the  Bullion  field  and  in  1880  he 
moved  to  the  famous  Bradford  field,  where  he  operated,  as  well  as  in  the  Allegany, 
N.  Y.,  field  on  an  extensive  scale.  In  1882  he  drilled  the  "Shannon  Mystery.'*  in  Forest 
County,  Pa.  He  organized  the  firm  of  Melvin,  Walker.  Shannon  &  Co..  which  included 
J.  M.  Fuller  and  the  Union  Oil  Company. 

In  1885  Mr.  Shannon  was  elected  Mayor  of  Bradford.  There  was  a  rough  popula- 
tion to  deal  with,  but  Mr.  Shannon  administered  afTairs  so  forcefully  and  wisely  that 
this  element  was  soon  eliminated.  Mr.  Shannon  removed  to  Pittsburgh  in  1890,  since 
which  time  his  operations  have  been  very  extensive,  covering  large  areas  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio  and  West  Virginia.  In  association  with  C.  P.  Collins.  R.  J.  Straight,  of 
Bradford,  Pa.,  and  G.  H.  Strong,  of  Olean.  N.  Y..  he  invaded  the  Wyoming  oil  fields 
in  1890  with  uninterrupted  success. 

In  1895  Mr.  Shannon  became  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Oil  and  Gas  Co.,  a 
newly-organized  corporation  with  a  capital  of  $600,000.  Extensive  works  were  con- 
structed at  Casper,  Wyoming,  and  there  a  large  and  ])rosperous  business  was  founded 
by  Mr.  Shannon  with  the  co-operation  of  his  associates. 

Although  Mr  Shannon  has  never  sought  political  place  he  has  filled  at  various 
times  important  offices  of  public  trust.  In  1890  he  was  urged  to  represent  the  counties 
of  McKean,  Warren  and  Venango  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives,  but  his 
business  interests  were  so  varied  and  extensive  that  he  was  constrained  to  forego  the 
temptation. 

Mr.   Shannon   for   years   has   been   prominent   in   Masonic   circles.     He   is  a   thirty 
second  degree  Mason   and  a  past  oflFicer  of  the  different  lodges  of  the  fraternity.     He 
is  a  member  of  John  S.  Melvin  Post,  141,  G.  A.  R..  and  in  consequence  of  his  associa 
tlon  with  this  organization  of  veterans  he  received  his  title  of  Colonel,  although  he  was 
but  a  boy  during  his  two  years  of  active  service  in  defence  of  his  country. 

In  his  varied  career  in  the  petroleum  industry,  few  men  have  achieved  more  signal 
success  than  Mr.  Shannon. 

Always  straightforward  with  his  associates  and  conservative  in  his  undertakings, 
Mr.  Shannon  enjoys  a  reputation  which  is  synonymous  with  the  highest  degree  of 
honor  and  intellectual  vigor.  After  making  his  home  in  Pittsburgh  for  a  number  of 
years.  Mr.  Shannon,  in  1909.  removed  to  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  He  purchased  the  house  at 
Xo.  1168  Delaware  Avenue,  in  that  city,  in  which  the  late  lamented  William  McKinley 
made  his  last  submission  to  the  Divine  will.  That  historic  mansion  is  now  Mr.  Shan- 
non's home. 
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LEWIS   J.   LEVICK. 

Lewis  J.  Levick,  President  of  the  Crew  Levick  Company  of  Philadelphia,  and  Vice 
President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Paraffine  Works,  Titusville,  Pennsylvania,  is  descended 
from  English  stock.  In  1678,  Richard  Levick  came  from  England  and  settled  in  Del- 
aware, then  a  part  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  family  in  this  coun- 
try. On  both  his  father's  and  mother's  side,  Lewis  J.  Levick's  ancestors  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends  and  Mr.  Levick  himself  is  a  birth-right  member  of 
that  society.  His  father,  Samuel  J.  Levick.  was  prominent  in  the  ministry  of  the 
Friends. 

After  p:raduation  from  Haverford  College,  Pennsylvania,  Lewis  J.  Levick  was  for 
a  number  of  years  associated  in  business  with  his  father.  In  1870  he  became  inter- 
ested in  marketing  petroleum  and  its  products  with  his  uncle,  J.  Lewis  Crew.  The 
business  had  been  established  by  J.  Lewis  Crew  and  his  brother,  Benjamin  Crew,  in 
1862.  Their  refinery  was  located  in  Philadelphia  at  Twenty-second  and  Arch  Streets, 
a  neighborhood  the  character  and  appearance  of  which  is  now  essentially  changed. 

In  1872.  the  firm  became  known  as  Crew,  Moore  &  Levick.  with  the  admittance 
of  John  W.  Moore  and  was  established  at  113  Arch  Street.  This  association  was  con- 
tinued until  1885.  In  1885.  Mr.  Moore  died  and  the  name  was  changed  to  Crew, 
Levick  &  Coni])any  and  at  that  time  the  Seaboard  Oil  Refinery,  located  at  South 
Chester.  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Delaware,  was  purchased.  In  1889,  Mr.  Crew  retired 
and  the  concern  became  a  cor])oration  under  the  name  of  Crew  Levick  Company. 
Lewis  J.  Levick,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  became  President;  George  W.  Elkins, 
Vice  President,  and  F.  W.  Hamnott.  Treasurer. 


In  1890.  the  Crew  Levick  Company  purchased  the  Muir  Oil  Works  and  the  Glade 
Oil  Works,  of  Warren.  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  William  W.  Muir  had  previously  been  in- 
terested in  both  of  these  works  and  at  that  time  became  the  General  Manager  of  tho 
Crew  Levick  Company  and  still  continues  in  that  ca])acity.  The  Company  also  pur- 
chased, about  the  same  time,  considerable  producing  property  and  pipe  lines  located 
in  the  Tiona  District.  Pennsylvania. 

As  early  as  1876,  Lewis  J.  Levick,  counter  to  the  advice  of  his  associates,  de- 
cided that  a  great  market  was  awaiting  the  products  of  the  company  in  Europe  and 
in  that  year,  he  made  his  first  trip  to  England.  His  prescience  in  this  matter  has 
been  amply  vindicated,  for  the  Company  now  enjoys  an  extremely  large  trade  in  lu- 
bricating oil  specialties  of  its  own  manufacture  and  it  has  established  agencies  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  world.  Mr.  Levick  has  vigited  Europe  annually  in  con- 
nection with  the  Company's  affairs  during  the  last  thirty-four  years. 

The  capitalization  of  the  Company  is  $750,000,  and  the  personnel  of  its  oflficers 
is  as  follows:  President.  Lewis  J.  Levick;  Vice  President,  George  W.  Elkins;  Treas- 
urer, E.  J.  Hasse;   Secretary,  Michael  Ehret;   General  Manager,  William  W.  Muir. 

In  1876,  Mr.  Levick  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  d'Invilliers.  They  have  four  chil- 
dren: Henry  L.  Levick,  Mrs.  Winthrop  C.  Neilson,  Louise  J.  Levick  and  Suzanne 
Levick. 

The  interests  of  Mr.  Levick  are  extensive  and  varied.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade.  Director  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  President  of  the  Darby,  Media  &  Chester  Street  Railway  Company.  Di- 
rector of  the  United  Lighting  &  Heating  Company,  Philadelphia,  Director  of  the 
Righter  Coal  &  Coke  Company.  West  Virginia,  and  Director  of  the  Providence  Mills 
Manufacturing  Company. 

Mr.  Levick  has  never  held  a  strictly  political  oflftce,  but  he  has  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Civil  Service  Coftimission  of  Philadelphia,  through  two  mayoralty  admin- 
istrations, under  Mayors  Ashbridge  and  Weaver. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  following  organizations:  Union  League  of  Philadelphia, 
the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  Colonial  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Historical  Society 
of  Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey  Society.  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Order  of  Runnymede, 
Philadelphia  Country  Club,  Merion  Cricket  Club.  Penn  Club,  Bachelors  Barge  Club, 
the  City  Parks  Association,  and  others. 
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henry  bruce  beatty. 

As  it  sometimes  happens  In  the  lives  of  successful  men,  the  opportunity  which 
suggested  to  Henry  B.  Beatty  his  future  field  of  activity  presented  itself  quite  unex- 
pectedly. It  happened  that  while  a  young  man  in  the  oil  business,  he  was  attracted 
to  a  curiosity  in  the  shape  of  a  burning  gas  well  at  Slippery  Rock,  Butler  County, 
Pennsylvania.  While  others  looked  upon  this  gas  producer  as  an  interesting  freak  of 
Nature,  young  Beatty  saw  its  commercial  possibilities,  and  urged  his  friends  to  organ- 
ize with  him  a  small  natural  gas  company  to  pipe  the  gas  to  a  nearby  town  and  sell 
it  as  fuel  to  domestic  consumers-  This  scheme  was  probably  the  first  suggestion  of 
a  fuel  gas  company  and  was  regarded  as  visionary,  but  it  was  the  keystone  of  Mr. 
Beatty's  career.  Five  years  later  natural  gas  was  piped  from  another  field  to  the 
Carnegie  mills  at  Bessemer,  and  gave  such  results  that  the  commercial  use  of  gas 
became  established,  and  a  few  years  later  it  was  piped  to  the  homes  and  factories  of 
Pittsburgh  and  other  points  in  the  gas  belt. 

Identifying  himself  financially  with  the  Manufacturer's  Gas  Company  of  Pitts- 
burgh in  1889,  Mr.  Beatty,  in  1894.  became  an  active  and  influential  director  of  that  cor- 
poration and  through  his  personal  force  and  thorough  kno wedge  of  the  gas  business 
was  in  1896  made  President.  As  a  director  he  had  been  instrumental  in  introducing 
valuable  improvements  in  the  company's  service,  among  others  installing  stations  and 
machinery  to  pump  gas  from  different  fields,  thus  relieving  the  friction  and  immensely 
prolonging  the  life  and  earning  power  of  gas  property.  From  his  acceptance  of  the 
Presidency,  Mr.  Beatty  inaugurated  a  broad,  successful  policy  of  consolidation  and  hand- 
ling of  competing  gas  interests,  accompanying  it  with  improvements  in  ofllce  manage- 
ment and  field  work.  Thus  he  built  up  the  corporation  to  splendid  proportions  and 
earning  power.  The  capital  is  now  $21,000,000.  It  controls  thirty-five  subsidiary  cor- 
porations, owns  about  a  thousand  gas  and  oil  wells,  operates  through  about  twenty-five 
hundred  miles  of  gas  mains,  holds  under  lease  about  a  half  million  of  proven  oil  and 
gas  territory,  with  practically  inexhaustible  supplies  of  gas  for  the  demands  of  the 
next  fifty  years  or  more,  and  connected  with  the  great  markets  of  Pittsburgh  and 
surrounding  towns  in  Ohio  and  West  Virginia,  by  enormous  mains,  in  some  cases  large 
parallel  lines,  insuring  steady  service  to  the  public  in  case  of  accident  on  one  line. 
Every  department  of  this  great  corporation  bears  the  personal  impress  of  Mr.  Beatty's 
individuality. 

Mr.  Beatty  is  still  a  comparatively  young  man.  having  been  born  August,  1857,  in 
Mercer  County,  Pennsylvania.  He  comes  of  sturdy  Scotch-Irish  stock,  his  ancestor 
fleeing  from  Scotland  to  the  north  of  Ireland  during  the  persecution  of  the  Covenanters 
Subsequently  his  forefathers  came  to  America  where  his  great-grandfather,  Ebenezer 
Beatty.  served  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution  under  Washington,  when  but  eighteen 
years  of  age.  It  is  a  distinction  of  this  youthful  patriot  that  his  descendants  have 
served  In  every  American  war  since  the  Revolution  to  the  present  date.  At  the  close 
of  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  during  Washington's  administration  (1794),  En)enezer 
removed  from  Lancaster,  Mifilin  County,  across  the  Alleghenies  and  settled  in  Butler 
County,  where  the  old  homestead  still  remains  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants 
The  son  of  Ebenezer.  grandfather  of  H.  B.  Beatty.  served  throughout  the  War  of  1812. 
The  father  of  Henry  Bruce  Beatty  was  born  in  the  old  homestead.  He  taught  school 
from  1845  to  1851,  was  a  cattle  broker  until  1865,  then  merchant  and  oil  producer.  He 
was  a  man  of  strong  character  and  high  integrity.  He  married,  in  1847,  Agnes  Braham, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Braham. 

Henry  Bruce  Beatty.  after  receiving  careful  schooling,  associated  himself  with  his 
father  in  the  oil  business  at  Rouseville.  Later  on  he  had  further  experience  in  the  coal 
business  with  Strong  &  Gibson,  where  his  pleasant  personality  and  strong  character 
won  him  a  large  circle  of  friends.  In  1881  he  moved  to  the  Bradford  Oil  Field  and 
became  an  active  member  of  the  Oil  Exchange.  Early  in  life  Mr.  Beatty  read  law.  not 
with  a  view  to  practice,  but  to  familiarize  himself  with  fundamental  principles  in  pn»- 
paring  for  the  responsibilities  of  business. 

He  has  always  been  a  lover  of  Nature  and  books,  and  has  gathered  about  him  in 
his  beautiful  East  End  home.  Pittsburgh,  as  well  as  at  his  summer  residence  in  Oak- 
wood,  Oil  City,  many  choice  and  rare  treasures.  Like  many  other  Pittsburgh  men  of 
affairs  and  wealth,  he  has  taken  leisure  to  indulge  his  fondness  for  art  and  literature. 
and  through  these  strongly  defined  tastes,  has  found  in  home  and  society  the  needed 
relaxation  and  conservation  of  his  business  energy.  In  politics  he  is  a  Republican,  in 
creed  a  Presbyterian,  and  to  the  support  of  these  faiths,  as  well  as  to  educational 
interests,  he  has  been  a  liberal  contributor.  He  married,  in  1879,  Miss  May  L.  Strong, 
daughter  of  the  well  known  capitalist,  O.  H.  Strong.  Mr.  Beatty  is  a  member  of  the 
Duquesne.  the  Union  and  Country  Clubs  of  Pittsburgh  and  a  prominent  figure  in  Ma- 
sonic circles. 
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THEODORE  B.  WE8TGATE. 

Before  the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  "Hepburn  rate  bill,"  and  before  the  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  Inter-State 
Commerce  Commission,  Theodore  B.  Westgate,  of  Titusville,  grappled  with  the  question 
of  discrimination  in  freight  rates.  He  belonged,  as  he  still  belongs,  to  the  class  of  oil 
refiners  generally  designated  as  Independents  who  could  not  get  their  product  to 
market  without  payment  of  freight  rates  high  enough  to  stifle  their  attempts  at  com- 
petition with  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  Study  of  the  situation  resulted  in  the  acqui- 
sition by  Mr.  Westgate  of  facts  which  he  has  often  placed  before  Courts  and  Commis- 
sions when  questions  of  rebates  have  been  under  consideration.  In  a  word,  Theodore 
B.  Westgate  is  the  Apostle  of  a  Fair  Field  and  the  unrelenting  foe  of  destructive  com- 
petition. His  voice  and  his  pen  have  been  equally  active  in  condemning  what  he  terms 
the  *'crime  of  selling  below  cost."  Neither  foe  nor  friend  in  the  business  world  has 
questioned  Mr.  Westgate's  integrity,  earnestness  of  purpose  or  his  fitting  ability.  He 
has  undergone  cross-examination  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in  the  country 
without  deviating  from  an  insistence  on  his  statistics  or  losing  his  imperturbability. 

Theodore  Beecher  Westgate  was  born  July  13,  1858,  in  Riceville,  Crawford  County. 
Pa.  His  father,  Reuben  B.  Westgate,  was  of  English  descent;  his  mother,  Huldah 
Ferry  Westgate.  of  French  extraction.  After  attending  the  public  schools  of  Riceville, 
Theodore  Westgate.  when  nineteen  years  of  age,  started  his  business  career  as  clerk 
in  a  store.  Two  years  later  it  was  thought  that  his  health  was  impaired  and  he  went 
to  Denver  for  recuperation.  There  he  engaged  in  merchandising  and  was  graduated 
from  the  Denver  Business  College.  In  1882  he  returned  to  Riceville  and,  with  Arthur 
Westgate,  an  elder  brother,  engaged  in  the  lumber  business.  He  accepted,  in  1886,  a 
position  as  bookkeeper  for  the  American  Oil  Works  at  Titusville.  Five  years  after  Mr. 
Westgate  entered  Uie  service  of  the  American  Oil  Works,  he  was  admitted  to  part- 
nership. For  a  number  of  years  past  he  has  been  principal  owner  and  the  active  man- 
aging head  of  the  Company. 

In  1899  Mr.  Westgate  went  to  W^ashington  to  appear  before  a  committee  of  the 
Senate  which  was  considering  the  regulation  of  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade.  In 
1906  he  addressed  the  Eastern  Official  Classification  Committee  of  railroad  lines  east 
of  Chicago.  One  of  the  direct  results  of  the  deliberations  of  the  committee  was  a  re- 
duction in  freight  rates  ranging  from  eighteen  to  fifty  per  cent.  In  1907  he  was  again 
called  before  a  committee  of  the  U.  S.  Senate,  sitting  at  Cleveland  Ohio,  to  investigate 
the  rate  question  as  it  applied  to  the  transportation  of  oil.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
called  to  testify  before  the  Grand  Jury  at  Jamestown,  New  York,  and  subsequently 
before  the  Federal  Court  at  Rochester  in  trials  which  resulted  in  the  imposition  of  fines 
on  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  New  York  Central  railway  companies.  Mr.  Westgate's 
appearances  before  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  have  been  numerous  and 
on  such  occasions  he  has  never  failed  to  throw  light  on  that  phase  of  the  oil  business 
which  has  always  been  of  absorbing  interest  to  those  connected  in  the  remotest  way 
with  the  industry.  He  has  carefully  studied  the  conditions  of  transportation  and  is 
considered  an  authority  on  freight  rates. 

Mr.  Westgate  was  a  Government  witness  in  the  Standard  dissolution  case  and  was 
called  to  Cleveland  in  March,  1908,  where  he  gave  in  such  testimony  that  much  of  it 
was  considered  of  sufficient  merit  to  be  used  in  the  brief  of  testimony  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Missouri,  when  the  case  was  argued,  and  he  is  pleased  with  the  United 
State  Supreme  Courtis  decision,  not  because  of  the  ruling  for  dissolution,  but  because 
his  testimony  is  vindicated  by  that  decision. 

In  1892,  when  the  Producers  and  Refiners  Oil  Company  was  formed.  Mr.  Westgate 
was  one  of  the  charter  organizers.  He  was  then  elected  a  director  and  has  served  in 
that  capacity  until  this  writing.  For  the  last  ten  years  he  has  been  Secretary  and 
member  of  the  board  of  managers.  Mr.  Westgate  has  been  a  director  of  the  Pure  Oil 
Company  since  its  organization  in  1894,  as  well  as  of  the  Pure  Oil  Pipe  Line  Company. 

Mr.  Westgate  married  Miss  Lu  Rouse  in  June,  1895.  There  are  three  children: 
Theodore  H.  Westgate.  Florence  June  and  Marian  Alma  Westgate.  The  Westgate  home 
is  at  Titusville. 
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HARRY   J.   PARKER. 

Harry  J.  Parker,  President  of  The  Parker  and  Edwards  Oil  Company,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania,  was  born  December  26th.  1861,  at  Parkers  Landing,  Pa.  His 
grrandfather,  the  late  Pullerton  Parker,  founded  a  steamboat  landing  at  that  point  years 
before  it  was  supposed  that  the  community,  which  afterward  took  his  name,  would  be- 
come celebrated  in  the  annals  of  oil.  The  grandfather  was  also  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  Parker  and  Karns  City  Railroad  Company,  and  Exchange  Bank  of  Parker, — 
being  President  of  both  organizations  many  years.  Ephraim  Parker — the  father  of 
Harry  J.  Parker — was  of  Irish  descent;  the  mother.  Margaret  Phipps  Parker,  was  de- 
scended from  Scotch  ancestry,  being  born  at  Kennerdell  Mills,  near  Franklin,  Pa. 

After  receiving  his  early  education  at  the  schools  at  Parkers  Landing,  Harry  J. 
Parker  attended  the  Chester  Military  Academy.  His  first  occupation  was  that  of  ticket 
agent  for  the  Parker  and  Karns  City  Railroad  Company.  From  his  early  youth  he  has 
been  an  oil  producer,  having  owned  and  operated  a  number  of  wells  in  the  vicinity  of 
his  home  as  a  boy  since  which  time  his  operations  have  extended  throughout  lower 
Southwestern  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Ohio  and  Illinois.  In  1903,  he  organized 
The  Parker  and  Edwards  Oil  Company,  which  company  has  taken  a  prominent  part  In 
the  oil  producing  business  in  late  years.  Since  its  organization,  Mr.  Parker  has  been 
its  President,  William  C.  Edwards  its  Vice  President,  and  Edward  A.  Bream  Its  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer.  The  Company  has  been  successful,  and  is  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  most  substantial  independent  producing  companies  now  in  existence. 
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RICHMOND    LEVERING. 

Richmond  Levering,  President  of  the  Indian  Refining  Company,  is  the  son  of  the 
late  Mortimer  Levering,  who  was  ])orn  at  Philadelphia  in  1849,  and  of  Julia  Henderson 
Levering,  who  was  born  two  years  later  in  Covington,  Indiana.  Mr.  Levering's  paternal 
ancestors  came  from  England  and  settled  in  Philadelphia  in  1685.  His  mother's  fam- 
ily also  came  from  England  and  in  1035  became  Colonial  pioneers  in  Massachusetts. 
At  LaFayette,  Indiana,  June  15.  1881.  Richmond  Levering  was  born,  and  there  he  re- 
ceived his  early  education.  After  his  graduation  from  Yale  University  with  honors. 
Mr.  Levering  became  manager  of  the  California  Asphaltum  Sales  Agency  and  a  few 
years  later  President  of  the  Arkansas  Valley  Oil-Gas  Company.  His  start  as  an  active 
factor  in  the  oil  refining  business  was  made  by  building  a  small  plant  at  Chicago  in 
1902  for  running  asphalt  oil  for  special  purposes.  He  was  also  engaged  in  selling  fuel 
oil  to  several  large  concerns  in  Chicago.  In  1903  a  small  refining  plant  was  built  in 
Jasper  County,  Indiana,  but  the  crude  oil  production  later  giving  out  it  was  necessary 
to  remove  the  plant  to  Georgetown,  Ky. 

The  first  plant  of  the  Indian  Asphalt  Company  at  Georgetown,  Ky.,  produced  in 
1905  simply  gasoline,  kerosene  and  fuel  oil.  with  a  capacity  of  300  barrels  daily.  The 
capitalization  was  $400,000.  The  refinery  was  handling  Kentucky  crude  oil.  In  1906 
the  Company  increased  its  capital  to  $1,000,000.  and  entered  the  Illinois  oil  fields, 
which  were  at  that  time  just  attracting  public  attention,  and  the  capacity  of  the 
Georgetown  plant  was  increased  to  2,000  barrels  daily.  Prom  this  start  Mr.  Levering 
organized  and  became  President  of  the  Indian  Refining  Company  and  the  Investment 
of  the  Company  now  reaches  sixteen  million  dollars. 

The  Company  continued  to  purchase  and  develop  oil  property  in  Illinois  in  1906-07. 
At  this  time  another  refinery  was  built  at  Lawrenceville,  Illinois,  with  a  daily  ca- 
pacity of  3,000  barrels  and  the  Company  increased  its  capital  to  $3,000,000.  Further 
growth  of  the  business  necessitated  the  erection  of  a  complete  lubricating  oil  works 
at  Georgetown  and  an  increase  in  the  cai)acity  of  that  plant  to  3,000  barrels  daily. 

In  1910,  the  Company  purchased  a  refinery  in  New  Orleans  and  increased  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  refinery  at  Lawrenceville  to  S.OOO  barrels  daily.  The  Company  also 
built  another  lubricating  oil  works.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1910,  including  the  plants 
which  the  Company  owns  and  operates  under  lease,  the  combined  capacity  is  now 
13,500  barrels  daily.  In  addition  to  the  oil  refined  by  the  Company,  it  purchases 
largely  in  this  country  and  imports  a  large  amount  of  gasoline.  The  business  includes 
most  of  the  large  cities  in  America  and  recently  it  has  spread  into  many  foreign 
countries. 

In  1905.  Richmond  Levering  and  Miss  Laura  Barnum  were  married  at  Mamaro- 
neck.  N.  Y.     Their  children  are  Richmond  Levering.  Jr.,  and  Walter  Levering. 

As  well  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  in  present  day  oil  history,  Mr.  Lev- 
ering is  one  of  the  youngest.  He  is  a  member  of  the  University  Club  of  New  York. 
Chicago  Club,  Chicago;  University  Club,  Cincinnati:  Queen  City  Club.  Cincinnati: 
New    York    Yacht   Club. 
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JULIUS  W.   COPMANN. 

Julius  W.  Copmann,  manager  of  the  foreiRii  department  of  the  Indian  Refining 
Company,  is  called  the  dean  of  a  corps  of  diplomats  who  have  established  an  immense 
traffic  in  oil  in  the  remotest  lands.  In  18915  he  went  to  the  Far  East  10  view  the  sit- 
uation for  The  Standard  Oil  Company,  traveling  in  Japan.  China  and  India. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Copmann.  offices  were  opened  in  China  and 
Japan,  and  the  work  of  furnishing  illuniination  to  primitive  communities  far  from  any 
large  center  was  inaugurated.  The  Far  East  today  is  flooded  with  light,  transporta- 
tion from  the  seaboard  being  accomi)lished  by  every  known  method,  in  accordance  with 
the  varying  conditions. 

Bom  in  Holstein,  then  Holstein.  Denmark,  and  now  Holstein.  Germany,  on  August 
29th,  1853,  young  Copmann  was  sent  by  his  parents  to  Hamburji:.  Germany,  to  be  edu- 
cated. His  studies  there  were  interrupted  when  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  he  crossed  the  ocean  to  make  his  future  home  in  the  United 
States. 

The  earliest  business  occupation  of  Mr.  Copmann  of  real  importance  was  when 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  became  a  broker  in  empty  barrels.  He  was  confidential 
broker  of  the  Tide  Water  Pipe  Company  until  189:J.  It  was  in  this  year  that  he  made 
his  first  journey  to  the  Far  East.  During  the  following  fourteen  years  his  headquar- 
ters were  at  Yokohama.  Japan.  He  then  retired  from  active  business.  It  was  not  his 
intention  to  re-enter  the  world  of  petroleum,  nor  indeed  to  engage  in  any  enterprise 
which  would  rob  him  of  his  well  earned  leisure,  but  negotiations  were  finally  consum- 
mated which  resulted  in  his  taking  charge  of  the  foreign  department  of  the  Indiau 
Refining  Company  on  November  1st.  1910. 

Mr.  Copmann  is  widely  known  in  many  countries  to  those  who  are  in  any  meas- 
ure interested  in  i>etroleum  and  although  of  quiet  and  retiring  tastes  he  is  exceedingly 
popular  and  is  called  on  frequently  by  his  former  colleagues  in  other  companies  au- 
thoritatively to  settle  disputed  questions  concerning  foreign  commercial  conditions. 
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THE   OIL    WELL   SUPPLY    COMPANY. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  think  of  the  petroleum  industry  without  including  this  cor- 
poration, whose  products  are  known  and  used  around  the  world.  It  is  the  concern 
most  frequently  appealed  to  for  drilling  equipment  to  be  shipped  to  strange  places. 
Its  complete  oil  well  outfits  are  found  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Borneo,  Sumatra, 
China,  Japan,  India,  Persia,  Russia,  Austria,  Roumania,  Egypt,  South  Africa  and  South 
America,  as  well  as  in  every  oil  field  of  the  United  States  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
r^acific  Ocean,  in  Canada  at  the  North  and  Mexico  at  the  South.  Frequently  the  Oil 
Well  Sui)i)ly  ('ompany  sends  out  American  drilling  crews  to  handle  the  American  ma- 
chinery and  tools  sent  abroad.  It  manufactures  and  sells  everything  used  in  the  drill- 
ing and  operation  of  artesian  wells  for  oil.  gas  and  water;  derricks  and  rigs  of  wood 
and  steel;  boilers,  steam  engines,  gas  engines,  shackle  powers,  belts,  clutches;  drilling 
tools  in  all  sizes  and  kinds,  drive  pipe,  line  pipe,  casing,  tubing,  liners,  steam  pipe, 
gas  pipe,  and  fittings;  jacks,  wrenches,  elevators,  cables  and  ropes  of  all  sizes  of 
steel  and  nianila;  pi|)e  cutting  tools,  rig  builders'  tools,  tank  builders'  and  carpenters* 
tools;  everything  from  a  four  ton  "string"  to  a  one-eighth  inch  bolt,  and  it  carries  a 
Hto(!k  of  thes<»  things  in  its  hundreds  of  stores  and  branches  in  every  oil  field. 

Although  it  first  took  the  name  of  Oil  Well  Supply  Company,  Limited,  in  1878.  the 
biisineHH  really  extends  back  to  almost  the  beginning  of  the  oil  industry.  Mr.  John 
Katon.  President  of  the  Company,  made  his  first  visit  to  the  oil  regions  in  the  fall  of 
isr»l,  and  is  dearly  tht?  fath<»r  of  the  oil  well  supply  business.  He  made  that  first  trip 
as  a  elerk  for  Joseph  Nason  &  Co..  of  New  York,  to  see  what  were  the  special  needs 
of  the  new  industry.  In  ISO?.  Mr.  Katon  embarked  in  business  on  his  own  account  with 
especial  n*ferene<'  to  the  needs  of  the  oil  business.  Two  years  later  he,  with  Mr.  E.  H. 
(!ole,  formed  the  well  known  firm  of  Eaton  &  Cole,  which  later  became  the  Eaton. 
Cole  ^  Hnrnhani  Company,  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  oil  well  supplies.  This 
business  gi'ew  to  great  proportions  and  in  1878  the  Oil  W'ell  Supply  Company,  Limited, 
was  formed,  to  include  this  and  several  rival  concerns,  with  Mr.  John  Eaton  as  Pres- 
ident. The  present  corporation  was  organized  in  1891  and  the  business  has  grown 
iMiniinously.  In  lieu  of  the  small  factories,  originally  maintained  in  the  East,  huge 
numufaetnring  plants  have  been  built  at  Oil  City.  Bradford.  Oswego  and  Pittsburgh, 
and  branches  are  maintained  in  every  important  oil  center  in  the  country. 

The  Oil  Well  Supply  Company  has  branches  and  stores  in  twenty  of  the  States 
and  the  first  assurance  that  a  new  oil  field  has  been  established  is  the  api)earance  there 
of  the  sIku  of  this  comi)any.  The  field  employes  number  about  two  thousand  and  they 
comprise  an  energetic  army  of  business  getters.  To  the  upbuilding  of  this  remark- 
able* business  Mr.  John  Eaton  has  devoted  his  life  work.  The  esteem  in  which  he  is 
held  by  his  army  of  employes  in  every  field  was  recently  betokened  by  the  appearance 
in  his  office  in  Pittsburgh,  on  his  birthday,  of  a  beautiful  oil  painting  by  a  famous 
artist,  purchased  by  these  field  employes,  who  had  to  be  limited  in  the  amount  of  their 
voluntary  contributions  to  the  birthday  present  fund.  The  painting  had  been  procured 
and  was  quietly  himg  without  Mr.  Eaton's  knowledge  until  he  arrived  for  the  regular 
business  of  the  day,  where  it  greeted  him  as  he  approached  his  desk.  Mr.  Eaton  has 
passed  the  allotted  span  of  life,  but  is  yet  in  the  prime  of  vigorous  manhood,  looking 
forward  with  a  keen  eye  and  planning  for  the  future.  He  is  largely  interested  in  oil 
production,   both  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

The  second  officer  of  the  Oil  Well  Supply  Company  is  Mr.  Louis  C.  Sands,  Vice 
President,  who  has  taken  over  many  of  the  details  of  the  extensive  business.  His  is 
a  typical  "oil  country"  career,  and  in  that  fact  also  typically  American.  He  was  bom 
at  Greenport.  Long  Island,  New  York,  and  after  finishing  school  he  worked  two  years 
in  a  New  York  broker's  office.  He  visited  the  oil  region  in  1881,  was  impressed  with 
the  possibilities  of  the  business  for  a  young  man  with  technical  training  and  decided 
to  remain  and  make  a  thorough  study  of  it  in  all  its  details.  He  got  a  job  as  tool 
dresser  and  worked  on  wells  for  four  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  engaged  with 
the  Oil  Well  Supply  Company  and  has  been  there  ever  since.  Mr.  Sands  is  a  modest 
man  and  if  reciting  his  own  history  would  probably  let  it  end  here.  Truth,  however, 
('omi>eIs  the  statement  that  the  OU  Well  Supply  Company  found  his  services  very 
vuhuible  from  the  first.  Mr.  Sands  made  a  specialty  of  new  devices  used  in  the  busi- 
n<^Hs  and  of  the  foreign  trade  until  executive  duties  attending  the  Vice  Presidency,  to 
whi<'h  he  had  been  elected,  demanded  practically  all  of  his  time.  He  continues  a  careful 
supervision  of  the  foreign  trade  from  the  new  viewpoint  and  makes  frequent  trips 
abroad  In  C(mnection  with  the  business.  Mr.  Sands  has  records  and  classified  files 
of  I  technical  data  pertaining  to  the  production  of  petroleum  with  special  reference  to 
I  he  drilling  and  equipping  of  wells,  covering  every  known  method  and  has  accumulated 
out'  of  the  most  complete  libraries  of  petroleum  literature,  vieing  with  Mr.  Eaton,  who 
huH  himself  been  a  valuable  contributor  to  oil  history. 
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JAMES    H.   BARR. 

James  H.  Barr,  Preapidem  ol  the  NaiK»Lal  Supjily  (Vmijiany.  be^ran  his  business 
career  at  the  age  of  sixteen  in  tb<r  n^ic*r  -f  Shaw.  Kendall  A:  Co..  Toledo.  Ohio.  Al- 
though the  firm  no  longer  exists,  the  ide^Try  having  be^n  lost  t)y  corporate  assimila- 
tion. Mr.  Barr  remained  on  throughoi]t  a!-  th*-  rhixniLe< 

The  parents  of  Mr.  Barr  were  SeottisL  They  l^fi  ihe  land  of  mist  and  heather 
and  settled  in  Ontario.  Canada.  Jam^s  H  Barr  waf^  bc»m  SejitemlK-r.  1864,  in  Toronto. 
A  few  years  after  that  event,  the  jiarenT.-  rf-riK«ved  to  Toledo,  where  the  son  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education.  Jn  l^^*^*'  h^  entered  the  service  of  Shaw.  Ken- 
dall &  Co.  as  stated.  "WTien  fourteen  y^ars-  had  elajised  the  National  Supply  Company 
was  organized.  The  new  cor;>oration  abs<»rb^d  Shaw.  Kendall  A:  Co.  and  the  Buckeye 
Supply  Company.  In  18S»€  James  H.  Han  b^-came  Secretary  of  the  National  Supply 
Company.  His  advancement  to  the  Presidency  followed  in  the  ijrdinary  sequence  of 
events. 

At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  thi.-  vr>lunjH  Mr.  Barr  is  President  of  the  National 
Supply  Company,  the  National  Supply  Company  f>f  Kansa.<.  the  Illinois  National  Supply 
Company,  and  the  California  National  Supply  Conijtany. 

The  National  Supply  Company  was  organized  ff>r  the  purix>se  of  furnishing  oil 
well  supplies  to  the  fields  of  Pennsylvania.  West  Virginia,  Ohio  and  Illinois.  Its  growth 
and  expansion  have  been  so  gr€:«t  that  the  Company,  or  its  subsidiaries,  have  since 
carried  the  business  into  Illinois.  Kansas.  I»uisiana.  Oklahoma.  Texas,  California  and 
foreign  countries.  Offices  and  stores  of  the  company  are  located  throughout  the  oil 
regions  of  the  States  enumerated.  The  peneral  offices  and  mammoth  factory  are  at 
Toledo.  Mr.  Barr  has  headquarters  in  the  I'nion  Bank  Building.  Pittsburgh,  in  which 
city  he  resides. 
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JOSEPH    I.  C.  CLARKE. 

It  was  among  the  things  unexpected  when  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  always 
credited  w^ith  setting  seals  of  secrecy  on  its  springs  of  action,  decided  it  needed  some 
expert  intermediary  between  it  and  the  reading  public. — not  a  newspaper,  but  a  news- 
paper man.  It  did  not  lack  for  men  well  able  to  put  into  print  what  it  wished  to  say. 
but  they  were  all  busy  men  fully  employed  with  the  work  they  had  in  hand. — the 
conduct  of  the  great  business  of  the  Company.  Someone  experienced  in  dealing  with 
the  presentation  of  facts  and  opinions  and  knowing  well  the  ways  of  publication,  was 
desired,  and  the  choice  fell  upon  Mr.  Joseph  I.  C.  Clarke,  for  quite  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury well  and  favorably  known  as  a  journalist  in  New  York.     This  was  in  April,  1906. 

Mr.  Clarke  had  not  accepted  the  position  without  taking  time  to  think  it  over. 
Much  had  been  written  about  the  Company.  A  lady  with  a  facile  pen,  dipi)ed  in  the 
corrosive  ink  of  inherited  antipathy,  had  not  long  before  finished  a  History  of  the 
Company.  A  fiery  publicist,  hostile  to  society  as  it  is,  had  written  a  book  packed  with 
hatred  of  all  wealth  and  filled  with  venom  against  the  Standard  Oil.  Congress  and 
State  Legislatures  had  investigated  it.  Lawsuits  had  been  launched  against  it  in 
goodly  number.  These  had  to  be  considered  and  something  of  the  other  side — the 
Company's  side — examined  before  the  arrangement  was  completed  which  began  the 
Publicity   Bureau   of   the   Standard   Oil    Company. 

It  was  not  the  desire  of  the  Company  to  launch  a  campaign  of  argument  again.st 
all  that  had  been  said  in  its  despite,  nor  was  it  in  Mr.  Clarke's  conception  of  his  novel 
duties.  The  story  of  Standard  Oil  was  thirty-six  years  old. — a  most  impressive  story 
which  awaited  and  still  awaits  a  pen  and  brain  to  do  it  Justice  in  detail  as  well  as  in 
the  mass.  Combination  for  entirely  legitimate  purpose,  aggregation  keeping  pace  with 
widened  measures  of  economy,  skill  of  the  highest  scientific  kind  in  getting  new  pro- 
ducts from  the  crude  material,  extension  to  meet  broadened  sources  of  supply  and 
ever  increasing  demand,  the  organization  of  transit,  manufacturing  and  marketing  at 
home,  and  a  tremendous,  continuous  campaign  for  markets  abroad, — these  were  the 
main  content  of  the  story  as  Mr.  C-larke  saw  it.  What  confiicts  it  had  survived,  what 
trials  it  had  passed,  what  methods  of  its  time  it  had  outlived,  were  plainly  not  for 
his  working  attention.  It  was  the  greatest  commercial  institution  in  the  country, 
in  full  working  trim,  with  a  gallant  face  to  the  future,  at  peace  with  its  tens  cf 
thousands  of  workers,  its  hundreds  of  thousands  of  customers,  and  financially  im- 
pregnable. As  that  live  force  it  should  find  a  voice  wherever  it  was  needed.  Oii 
that  simple  basis  the  work  was  undertaken  and  has  been  carried  forward. — to  substi- 
tute fact  for  canard,  to  announce  progress.  A  President  of  the  United  States,  under 
ill  advice  and  misinformation,  wrote  in  a  Message  to  Congress  that  much  of  a  freely 
circulated  Standard  Oil  pamphlet  was  untrue.  One  may  not  contradict  a  President 
but  he  had  not  long  to  wait  to  see  every  allegation  in  the  pamphlet  proved  conclu- 
sively, and  his  utterance  and  his  advisers  discredited.  It  was  the  story  of  the  illusory 
129,000.000  fine  told  by  the  President  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana,  with 
some  newspaper  extracts  appended. 

It  is  part  of  Mr.  Clarke's  duty  to  meet  the  press  representatives  and  other  in- 
quirers who  come  to  No.  26  Broadway.  New  York,  in  quest  of  news  and  information, 
and  many  and  various  are  the  questions  about  oil  and  the  oil  business  and  the  i)ersons 
conducting  it  now  and  in  the  past,  he  is  exi)ected  to  answer. — which  calls  for  much 
patience  and  a  cheerful  aspect  that  must  be  natural  to  be  lasting. 

Mr.  Clarke  entered  New  York  journalism  in  1870.  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  and  during  thirteen  years  succeeding,  was  reporter,  correspondent,  editorial 
writer,  dramatic  critic,  literary  editor,  night  editor  and  managing  editor.  In  1883  he 
became  managing  editor  and  part  owner  of  the  newly  started  Morning  Journal,  which 
post  he  occupied  until  1895,  retiring  when  John  R.  McLean,  of  Cincinnati,  bought  the 
majority  stock  of  the  paper.  In  1898  he  undertook  the  editorship  of  the  New  York 
Criterion,  a  literary  weekly  that  is  lovingly  remembered  by  the  elect,  and  remained 
with  it  two  years.  In  January,  1903,  he  returned  to  the  New  York  Herald  as  Sunday 
editor  and  filled  the  post  for  nearly  three  years,  leaving  the  paper  through  a  difference 
with  Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  plays  of  a  Sunday  editor 
having  any  mention,  good  or  bad.  in  his  paper.  For  Mr.  Clarke  was  a  playwright 
also.  The  drama  had  long  been  his  darling.  He  had  published  in  book  form  in  1889. 
"Robert  Emmet,  a  Tragedy  of  Irish  History."  He  had  written  other  plays  meanwhile. 
Sir  Henry  Irving  bought  his  version  of  "Don  Quixote."  in  1895.  It  was.  however, 
"Heartsease."  a  collaboration  with  Charles  Klein,  for  Henry  Miller,  that  was  the  first 
to  see  the  professional  stage,  in  1897.  He  subsequently  did  "Bonnie  Prince  Charlie." 
for  Julia  Marlowe,  "Her  Majesty, "  for  Grace  George,  'The  First  Violin,"  for  Richard 
Mansfield.     "Lady  Godiva,"  a  play  in  verse,  followed,  with  "The  Prince  of  India,'*  from 
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Lew  Wallace's  novel,  and  "Great  Plumed  Arrow/'  a  monologue  for  Guy  Bates  Post. 
He  made  several  translations  also  from  the  French  and  Italian. 

Next  to  the  drama  and  outside  of  journalism,  Mr.  Clarke  has  most  loved  poetry. 
In  1893  he  published  "Malmorda,"  a  metrical  romance,  dealing  with  the  Northmen's 
invasions  of  Ireland  in  the  ninth  century,  and  has  contributed  occasional  poems  10 
the  magazines  and  newspapers.  By  one  of  those  unexplained  chances  of  composition, 
one  poem  of  his,  "The  Fighting  Race."  has  attained  apparently  a  lasting  celebrity. 
It  was  printed  in  the  New  York  Sun  on  March  17,  1898.  a  month  after  the  blowing  up 
of  the  Maine  in  Havana  harbor,  and  pictured  three  Irishmen  reading  the  list  of  the 
dead  on  the  battleship,  and  finding  many  Irish  names  therein,  thence  passing  on  to 
the  battle  feats  and  apotheosis  of  the  fighting  Celt. — Kelly  and  Burke  and  Shea. 
Scarcely  a  week  passes  that  it  is  not  reprinted  somewhere.  Others  of  his  poems, 
"The  Soul  of  Nippon,"  "The  Messenger  from  Marathon.'  "Bucky  ONeill,"  "The  Fret 
of  Father  Carty,"  have  had  quite  a  vogue.  His  "Manhattan:  an  Ode."  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Hudson-Fulton  celebration,  has  been  several  rimes  reprinted. 

One  of  his  leanings  is  toward  mechanical  invention,  which  led  to  a  warm  friend- 
ship with  Thomas  A.  Edison,  dating  back  to  the  days  of  Menlo  Park  when  Edison 
was  struggling  to  fame  with  the  incandescent  electric  light.  Mr.  Clarke  has  just 
secured  a  patent  for  an  airship  of  the  helicopter  type  on  a  new  principle. 

Mr.  Clarke  is  of  Irish  birth.  He  was  born  in  Kin^^stown.  Ireland,  on  July  31.  1846. 
the  son  of  a  barrister.  He  received  his  education  in  Ireland  and  London  and  in  Paris. 
In  1863  he  entered  the  English  Civil  Service,  but,  as  he  puts  it.  his  views  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ireland  differed  so  totally  with  those  of  the  Crown  that  he  came  perforce 
to  America  in  1868,  settling  in  New  York.  In  1S73  he  married  Miss  Mary  Agnes  Cahill, 
and  has  two  sons,  William  Joseph,  born  in  1870,  now  an  assistant  Corporation  Coun- 
sel, and  Harry  Edward,  born  in   1884.  and  in   business  in   New   York. 

Mr.  Clarke  has  social  activities  and  ])elonss  to  many  societies.  He  is  a  Director 
of  the  American  Dramatists*  and  (Composers'  Society,  founded  and  was  President  of 
the  National  Art  Theatre  Society,  fairly  the  forerunner  of  the  New  Theatre  Organiza- 
tion. He  has  been  President  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick,  the  most  influential 
of  Irish  organizations.  His  clubs  are  The  Manhattan.  The  American  Dramatists  and 
the  New  York  Press  Club.  He  is  President  of  the  Tninucu  Sui^ar  Co..  which  owns  a 
plantation  and  sugar  mill  near  Sancti  Spiritus.  Cuba.  He  has  a  country  place,  Rossal- 
lan  Lodge,  in  Merriewold  Park,  Sullivan  County.  New  York.  In  the  old  Creedmoor  days 
he  took  up  rifle  shooting  and  won  cups  and  medals.  Now  his  outdoor  pleasures  are 
boating  and  the  pursuit  of  the  odd  and  the  beautiful  with   a    camera. 
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NICHOLS  FIELD  WILSON. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  among  the  notable  personalities  in  the  California  oil 
fields  is  Nichols  Field  Wilson.  His  activities  are  by  no  means  confined  to  petroleum, 
however,  for  his  operations  include  real  estate,  banking  and  finance.  He  has  handled 
over  twenty  million  dollars'  worth  of  land  and  securities  and  his  business  now  is  of 
such  magnitude  that  he  maintains  ofiices  in  New  Yorlc.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Seattle  and  Ix)ndon.  He  is  president  of  the  Lincoln  Mortgage  and  Loan  (Company  and 
of  the  London  Petroleum  Company;  also  a  director  of  the  Illinois  Crude  Oil  Company 
and  of  the  Yellow  Stone  Oil  Company. 

The  parents  of  Mr.  Wilson  were  both  English  Quakers,  the  branches  of  the 
family  having  been  among  the  early  settlers  of  South  Carolina  and  West  Virginia. 
Nichols  Field  Wilson  was  born  in  Concordia,  Kansas,  March  22,  1879.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that,  although  he  is  now  only  thirty-two  years  of  age,  he  has  made  remarkable  suc- 
cess of  every  venture  which  he  has  undertaken.  He  attended  the  public  schools  of  St. 
Joseph.  Missouri,  and  when  only  fourteen  years  of  age  he  became  clerk  to  a  firm  of 
attorneys,  enjoying  at  the  same  time  four  years  of  legal  tuition.  He  was  nineteen  years 
old  when  the  Spanish-American  War  called  him,  among  so  many  other  patriotic  Ameri- 
can boys,  to  the  service  of  his  country.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Missouri  militia  and 
served  under  Major  General  S.  B.  M.  Young,  Commander  of  the  Second  Army  Corps. 

After  peace  was  declared  young  Wilson  again  turned  his  attention  to  the  law 
and  for  a  year  was  employed  in  law  ofiices  in  St.  Louis.  Then  he  removed  to  Los 
Angeles,  California,  since  which  time  he  has  considered  himself  a  Callfornian.  He 
spends  much  of  his  time  in  New  York  and  London,  however,  for  the  reason  that  his 
activities  extend  over  the  Euroi)ean  Continent  as  well  as  over  the  United  States. 

Perhaps  the  latest  of  Mr.  Wilson's  accomplishments  in  the  field  of  industrial 
organization  was  the  formation  of  the  ('alifornia  Consolidated  Oil  Company  during  Sep- 
tember. 1910.  The  properties  of  the  Company,  which  are  exceedingly  productive,  are 
Mascot.  Premier  and  Yellowstone  in  the  Midway.  Coalinga  and  Kern  River  districts. 
The  average  production  is  150.000  barrels  monthly. 

The  President  of  the  Company  is  Rear  Admiral  Robley  D.  Evans,  U.  S.  N..  re- 
tired. Robert  L.  Dunn  is  secretary  and  Theo.  P.  Oilman  is  Treasurer.  Mr.  Wilson  does 
not  figure  on  the  directorate,  but  his  was  the  master  hand  which  moulded  the  advent 
of  the  enterprise.     Its  success  has  amply  justified  his  foresight  and  sagacity. 

Mr  Wilson  is  built  physically  on  a  massive  plan  and  his  face  is  as  youthful  as 
alert.  He  has  always  displayed  great  business  sagacity  and  seems  to  possess  that  sort 
of  executive  ability  which  brings  about  desired  ends  through  the  conservation  of  time. 
What  he  has  accomplished  amounts  to  the  usual  life  work  of  men  twice  his  age,  who 
are  usually  regarded  as  successful. 

In  1899  Mr.  Wilson  married,  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri.  Miss  Edith  Brister.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Olympic  and  Southern  clubs  of  San  Francisco. 


NICHOLS    FIELD   WILSON 


JEhJNINfiS 
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The  subject  ol  this  sketcb 
Is  truly  repreeentatlve  of  the 
petroleum  lodustry.  He  en- 
gaged In  Che  business  of  pro- 
ducing oil  in  the  earliest  yeai'K 
and  has  continued  to  thlR  time. 
He  has  been  active  In  every 
movement  for  the  betterment  ol 
the  Industry  and  has  been  n 
foremost  advocate  of  the  inter- 
esta  of  the  oil  produoerK  at  all 
times.  He  was  born  and  reared 
on  a  farm  and  his  dearest 
youthful  ambition  was  to  (ib 
tain  a  liberal  education  and  be- 
come a  preacher.  Circumstances 
over  which  he  had  no  control 
prevented  him  from  realizing 
hla  desire  to  enter  the  pulpit, 
but  he  obtained  an  education 
not  Inferior  to  the  course  of  the 
best  college.  He  was  licensed 
to  preacb  and  did  so  with  suc- 
cess until  an  accident  to  his 
lungs,  by  being  thrown  from  a 
buggy,  compelled  him  to  desist 
from  public  speaiiinB. 

Mr.  Phillips  made  his  ad 
vent  Into  the  oil  business  in 
ISei,  less  than  two  years  after 
the  striking  of  the  Drake  well. 
prospecting  In  his  own  county. 
In  1862  he  went  to  Oil  Creek 
where  he  purchased  and  ship- 
ped oil.  secured  oil  lands  and 
began  drliling.  In  1863  the  flrni 
of  Phillips  Brothers  was  formed, 

the  brothers  being,  beginning  with  the  eldest,  i.  N..  J.  T.,  C.  Ml  and  T.  W.  Phillips, 
and  the  firm  became  an  active  factor  in  the  development  of  territory.  It  operated 
on  on  Creek  and  at  Pithole,  and  later  In  the  Clarion  and  Dutler  County  fields.  In  1ST3 
the  Jay  Cook  panic,  In  connection  with  a  profound  depression  of  the  oil  industry,  due 
to  an  over  production,  so  depreciated  the  value  ot  the  properties  of  the  firm  that  it 
was  embarrassed,  with  over  a  half  million  dollars  of  debt,  but  no  property  was  sold 
adversely  from  it.  Undaunted  by  misfortune  the  Phillips  Brothers  continued  their 
operations  as  they  might  and  in  IST6  they  were  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  the 
Bullion  pool  in  Venango  County  and  profited  largely  from  It.  Prom  that  field  they 
followed  the  trend  down  into  Butler  County  to  St.  Joe  and  then  to  Thorn  Creek. 
In  1884  they  opened  the  famous  Thorn  Creek  pool,  with  (he  Phillips  well  on  the 
Bartley  farm,  that  made  as  high  as  4,000  barrels  a  day  and  maintained  Its  output  for 
weeks.  By  18ET  they  had  paid  principal  and  Interest  of  their  debt.  The  same  year 
Thomas  W.  Phillips  purchased  the  Interest  of  his  brothers  in  the  business  and  opened 
the  Glade  Run  field  in  Butler  County,  one  of  the  most  profitable  in  the  history  of  the 
business.  In  1890  Mr,  Phillips  oi>ened  the  Great  Belt  field,  forming  then  the  firm  ot 
T.  W.  Phillips  Sons  &  Co.,  which  took  over  his  oil  and  gas  properties  and  became  an 
active  operator  in  many  sections.  In  IS96  the  Phillips  Gas  Comjiany  was  organized 
and  In  1904,  or  shortly  thereafter,  the  Home  Gas  Company  of  Butler,  the  Enterprise 
Natural  Gas  Company  of  Freeport.  and  the  Citizens  Fuel  Company  of  Punxsutawney 
were  bought,  the  name  being  changed  to  the  T.  W.  PhilllpH  Gas  and  Oil  Company. 
Such  iB  a  brief  outline  ot  the  business  career  of  Mr,  PhlUlpB.  His  activities  in  other 
lines  have  been  even  more  important. 

During  the  Civil  War  a  tax  was  laid  on  petroleum  and  Mr.  Phillips  took  the  lead 
In  securing  a  modification  and  then  a  repeal  by  Congress.  He  was  a  warm  friend 
ot  James  A.  Garfield  and  the  latter  visited  the  oil  country  with  Mr.  Phillips,  and  wa« 
a  most  Important  factor  in  having  the  onerous  tax  removed.  When  Garfield  was  a 
candidate  for  President  In  1880,  Mr.  Phillips  originated  (be  campaign  text  book  which 
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has  been  a  feature  of  every  National  and  many  State  campaigns  since.  When  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  proposed  to  levy  a  tax  on  petroleum  and  on  every  drilling 
rig  to  secure  revenues  to  pay  the  damages  incurred  by  the  railroad  riots  in  1877,  Mr. 
Phillips  was  chosen  to  head  the  committee  that  went  to  Harrisburg  to  fight  the  im- 
position, which  through  his  efforts,  was  defeated.  Mr.  Phillips  was  a  leader  in  the 
Producers*  Protective  Association  and  in  the  **8hut  In"  movement  in  1888.  He  is 
connected  with  the  companies  that  grew  out  of  the  Producers  movement,  the  Pro- 
ducers Oil  Company,  the  Producers  and  Refiners  Company  and  the  Pure  Oil  Company, 
being  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  latter  and  a  director  in  the  United  States  Pipe  Line. 

Mr.  Phillips'  greatest  public  service  was  in  connection  with  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission. He  introduced  the  bill  creating  the  Commission  while  a  member  of  the 
Fifty-third  Congress.  He  re-introduced  it  in  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress  and  it  passed 
during  the  closing  hours  of  that  Congress,  but  was  not  signed  by  President  Cleve- 
land. He  induced  Gen.  Charles  Grosvenor.  of  Ohio,  to  introduce  it  in  the  Fifty-fifth 
Congress  and  it  was  passed  and  became  a  law.  The  Commission  consisted  of  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  five  members  of  the  House  and  nine  other  persons  "who  shall  fairly 
represent  the  different  industries  and  employments."  President  McKinley  requested 
Mr.  Phillips  to  accept  a  place  on  the  Commission,  which,  after  deliberation,  he  de- 
cided to  do.  In  the  organization  of  the  Commission  the  Senate  was  complimented 
with  the  chairmanship  which  was  given  to  Senator  Kyle.  Mr.  Phillips  was  chosen 
vice  chairman,  presiding  at  most  of  its  deliberations,  and  Representative  Gardner  sec- 
ond vice  chairman.  While  the  life  of  the  Commission  was  originally  to  be  two  years, 
it  was  extended  a  year  and  a  half  to  enable  it  to  complete  its  very  important  work. 
The  hearings  will  be  well  remembered,  the  report  comi)rising  nineteen  volumes.  There 
is  no  doubt  this  work  caused  the  Congress  to  pass  the  Act  creating  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  and  many  of  the  subsequent  laws  reg^ulating  corporations. 
The  Bureau  of  Corporations,  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  was  the 
direct  outgrowth  of  Mr.  Phillips'  supplementary  report,  contained  in  the  final  reiwrt 
of  the  Industrial  Commission. 

Mr.  Phillips  is  a  member  of  the  Christian  Church,  a  trustee  of  Bethany  College, 
Hiram  College  and  of  Drake  University,  and  an  active  supporter  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Fraternally,  he  is  a  Mason.  His  beautiful  home  in  New  Castle  is  one  of  the  most 
comfortable  in  W^estem  Pennsylvania. 
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JAMES    McCLURG   GUFFEV. 


A  work  on  oil  and  natural 
gas  would  not  be  complete 
without  some  account  ot  Hon. 
James  McClurg  GuHey,  who 
has  opened  more  great  oil  an4 
gas  flelde  than  any  other,  asso- 
ciated In  many  or  bis  enter- 
prises with  John  Galey,  another 
pioneer  Mr  GuKey  made  his 
acquaintance  with  the  petro- 
leum Industry  Just  prior  to  th<: 
Plthole  furore,  and  he  played  his 
part  In  that  remarkahle  devel- 
opment. When  the  "city"  was 
in  need  of  a  government  'o 
keep  the  throng  orderly,  he  was 
chosen  borough  clerk.  That 
was  In  1865.  Prior  to  his  com- 
ing to  the  Oil  Region  he  had 
been  In  railroad  offices  In  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  and  with  the 
Adams  Express  Company  at 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  having 
left  the  old  home,  where  he  was 
born,  January  19,  1839,  In  Se- 
wickley  township,  Westmore- 
land county.  Pennsylvania,  be- 
fore he  had  reached  the  age  of 
eighteen.  After  Plthole,  Mr, 
Guffey  took  part  in  the  stirring 
scenes  about  Shamburg,  Petro- 
leum Center  and  other  portions 
of  the  Venango  County  develop- 
ment, until  the  trend  of  opera- 
tions passed  down  the  Alle- 
gheny Blver 

In  1872  Mr.  Guffey  embarked  In  the  oil  well  machinery  and  supply  business  In  St. 
Petersburg,  Clarion  County.  In  1R73,  In  partnership  with  Smith  Cook,  he  was  operat- 
ing In  the  Pickwick  district,  with  a  nice  production.  The  producing  firm  of  J.  M. 
Guffey  &  Co.  followed  soon  after.  In  1876  he  was  a  candidate  for  Congress  In  the  old 
Twenty-llfty  District  of  Pennsylvania,  which  included  Clarion  County.  He  was  among 
the  pioneer  operators  in  the  Bradford  Held  of  McKean  County,  where  he  was  highly 
successful,  and  he  took  part  in  the  hurly  burly  of  Cherry  Grove  In  1882.  At  the  close 
of  that  engagement  he  removed  to  Pittsburg  and  engaged  In  the  natural  gas  buslnesa 
there  In  1883.     He  has  ever  since  made  ihat  city  his  home.     He  was  Interested  in 


several  of  the  ploi 
he  developed  the  grt 
glass  town  of  Jeanni 
Johnstown,  and  west 
Mr.  Guffey  took  i 


mpanles  that  began  supplying  Pittsburg  In  1884.     In  1889 
gas  field  on  the  Grapeville  anticlinal  that  created  the  faniouf 

e,  and   organized  companies   (o   pipe  the  product  as  far   east  as 

)  Jeannette.   Penn.  Manor  and  Irwin. 

1  active  part  in  extending  the  oil  and  gas  development  south' 
west  Into  Greene  and  Washington  Counties,  Pennsylvania,  and  Into  West  Virginia, 
where  he  operated  on  a  large  scale.  He  and  Mr.  Galey  were  pioneers  In  the  wonder- 
ful field  at  McDonald.  Pennsylvania,  where  they  had  one  well  on  the  Matthews  farm 
that  produced  14.000  barrels  In  a  day.  That  was  in  1891-1892.  In  1893  these  enter- 
prising pioneers  began  developing  an  oil  and  gas  field  In  Southern  Kansas,  at  Neodo- 
aha.  Once  the  field  was  well  under  way  they  sold  their  Interests  to  the  Standard  OH 
Company,  as  pipe  lines  and  refineries  were  necessary  to  Ha  further  development,  and 
Mr.  Guffey  moved  the  scene  of  his  operations  to  Corsicana,  Texas,  being  again  suc- 
cessful. 

His  next  pioneer  experiment  was  on  Splndlelop.  near  Keaumont,  Texas,  where  he 
brought  In  the  remarkable  Lucas  gusher,  with  a  record  of  65,000  barrels  In  one  day. 
There  be  was  compelled  to  organize  a  pipe  line,  refining  and  marketing  concern  to 
take  care  of  his  production,  and  this  was  done  under  the  title  of  the  J.  M.  Guffey 
Petroleum  Company,  capitalized  at  (15.000.000.     This  corporation  was  the  haslc  organ- 
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ization  of  the  Gulf  Refining  Company  group,  Mr.  Guffey  having  withdrawn  from  con- 
trol and  ownership  in  the  concerns  several  years  ago. 

The  latest  activities  of  this  daring  pioneer  have  been  in  coal  properties.  He  owns 
a  vast  and  valuable  acreage  of  coal  lands  in  West  Virginia.  He  took  out  a  charter 
some  years  ago  for  the  Cheat  River  Railroad,  but  disposed  of  it  before  the  road  was 
built  but  the  conception  of  the  route  is  conceded  to  have  been  masterly. 

In  addition  to  his  business  activities,  Mr.  GufTey  has  been  a  prominent  figure  in 
the  politics  of  his  State  and  of  the  Nation.  He  is  now  Democratic  National  Commit- 
teeman for  Pennsylvania,  having  been,  first  elected  to  that  position  in  1896.  For  fifteen 
years  he  has  been  the  foremost  member  of  his  party  in  the  Keystone  State.  In  the 
campaign  of  1908.  he  opposed  the  nomination  of  William  Jennings  Bryan  by  the  Na- 
tional Convention  at  Denver  and  that  gentleman  assisted  in  unseating  him  as  Na- 
tional Committeeman  by  a  forced  proceeding.  Mr.  Guffey  was,  however,  restored  to 
that  position  by  the  next  Pennsylvania  Democratic  State  Convention,  proving  his  pop- 
ularity with  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party.  He  was  practically  personally  responsible 
for  the  election  of  W.  H.  Berry  as  State  Treasurer  on  the  Democratic  ticket  in  Repub- 
lican Pennsylvania. 

Colonel  Guffey  as  he  is  generally  known,  counts  his  staunch  friends  by  the  thou- 
sands. They  are  to  be  found  in  every  region  in  America  where  oil  and  gas  are  pro- 
duced and  in  many  other  places  besides.  He  has  large  mining  interests  in  the  West 
and  is  invited  into  every  project  that  looks  good  to  any  of  his  grateful  friends.  He 
has  been  a  liberal  contributor  to  many  worthy  objects  and  a  pillar  of  strength  in  the 
erection  and  endowment  of  a  number  of  Methodist  Episcopal  churches  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  other  States.  He  is  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Pittsburg  and  has  been 
active  and  influential  in  its  civic  affairs.  But  above  all  else,  he  is  identified  with  the 
tremendous  development  of  the  patroleum  and  natural  gas  industry  throughout  the 
country. 
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james  isaac  buchanan. 

JameB  Isaac  Buchanan,  who 
baa  been  a  factor  In  the  devel- 
opment of  the  petroleum  aod 
natural  gaa  Industries,  flrst  be- 
came Identified  with  them  In 
ISTT.  He  at  that  time  became 
private  secretary  and  business 
manager  tor  the  late  Captain 
Jacob  J.  Vandergrlft,  an  exten- 
sive oil  operator  at  Oil  City, 
Pa.,  one  ot  the  iiloneers  on  Oil 
Creek,  founder  of  the  United 
Pii>e  Lines,  the  Imperial  Refin- 
ing Company,  the  Pennsylvania 
Tube  Works,  the  Apollo  Iron 
and  Steel  Company  and  ihe 
town  of  Vandergrlft.  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan made  friendships  among 
those  who  follow  the  business. 
He  has  ever  since  been  actively 
engaged  In  the  production  of  oil 
and  gas. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  born  in  Hamilton,  Ontario, 
Canada.  August  li,  185H,  son  of 
the  late  Hon.  Isaac  Buchanan, 
who,  previous  to  the  Confeder- 
ation, was  President  ot  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council  and  Member  of 
Parliament  for  Canada,  and  of 
the  late  Agnes  ( Jarvie )  I  tu- 
,  chanan.  He  Is  a  grandson  of 
the  late  Peter  Huchanan,  lalvd 
of  Auchmar,  Scotland,  He  was 
educated  la  Miss  Mcilwralth's  private  scliool  In  Hamilton,  Ontario,  and  Dr.  Tassle's 
Collegiate  Institute.  In  Gait.  Ontario,  Mr.  Buchanan  began  his  business  training  in 
1868,  in  A  wholesale  dry  goods  house  In  hia  native  city.  In  1870  he  visited  South 
Africa.  He  crossed  the  Continent  from  Capetown,  by  way  of  Pniel  (now  Klmberly 
diamond  mines)  to  Durban.  Port  Natal,  about  2,000  miles.  In  a  Cape  cart  (two  wheele) 
with  a  friend  and  two  servants.  The  following  year  he  returned  to  Canada  and  the 
business  where  he  received  his  early  training.  Since  then  he  has  made  several  visits 
tb  Europe  and  traveled  extensively  In  America.  In  January,  1877,  he  went  to  Oil  City, 
Pa.,  and  became  a  junior  clerk  in  the  Oil  City  Trust  Company.  Soon  afterward  he 
was  chosen  private  secretary  and  business  manager  for  Captain  Vandergrlft,  an  un- 
doubted leader  In  the  petroleum  Industry,  removing  with  him  to  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

At  the  death  of  Captain  Vandergrlft.  Mr.  Buchanan  became,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  will,  one  ot  the  trustees  of  the  Vandergrlft  estate,  managing  the  same  with 
fidelity.  He  la  now  chiefly  Interested  In  the  Pittsburg  Terminal  and  Transfer  Company, 
composed  of  forty  large  warehouses,  of  which  he  Is  President.  He  la  President  ot  the 
Pittsburg  Trust  Company,  one  of  the  strong  financial  Institutions  of  the  Steel  CItv. 
and  of  the  Terminal  Trust  Company  of  the  same  place.  He  Is  a  director  of  the  Key- 
stone National  Bank  of  Pittsburg,  The  Natural  Cas  Company  of  West  Virginia.  The  Bush 
Oil  Company,  The  Washington  Oil  Comiiany.  the  Taylorstown  Natural  Gas  Company,  and 
the  Manufacturers  Light  and  Heat  ('onipany.  and  la  widely  known.  He  has  twice  made 
addresses  before  the  Penn.>:jlvanla  Bankers'  Associatkm  and  several  times  before 
Group  g  (hereof,  and  various  business  and  other  organizations.  He  is  a  member  ot 
the  Pittsburg  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Board  of  Trade  and  South  Hills  Board  ot  Trade. 

Although  a  busy  man  of  large  affairs,  James  Isaac  Buchanan  has  not  neglected  the 
social  side  ot  life.  He  has  been  a  Free  Mason  for  over  thirty-seven  years  and  is  Past 
Master  of  St.  .Johns  l^dge.  No.  219,  of  Pittsburg.  For  twenty  vears.  since  1890,  he 
has  been  an  active  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Scottish  Rite  of  the  thirty- 
third  degree,  and.  since  1897,  Deputy  tor  Pennsylvania,  He  is  an  honorary  member 
of  three  other  Supreme  Councils  and  Is  also  a  member  of  the  Royal  Order  of  Scotland 
and  the  Royal   Arch  Chapter  Council  of  Cryptic  Masonry  and  the  Knlghta  Templar. 
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He  is  a  member  of  the  Pittsburg  Art  Society,  of  the  Academy  of  Science  and  Art  of 
Pittsburg,  the  Botanical  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  American  Geographical  Society,  the  National 
Greographlc  Society,  St.  Andrew's  Society  of  New  York,  St.  Andrew's  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Duquesne  Club,  University  Club,  Union  Club,  Country  Club,  Pittsburg 
Athletic  Association,  all  of  Pittsburg,  and  the  Caledon  Mountain  Trout  Club  of  On- 
tario, and  Railroad  Club  of  New  York.  He  was  for  eight  years  chairman  of  the  Pitts- 
burg Orchestra  Committee  of  the  Art  Society,  which  promoted  a  higher  standard  of 
musical  taste  in  Pittsburg,  earning  the  commendation  of  the  public  by  their  energetic 
labors;  and  he  was  for  three  years  President  of  the  Athalia  Daly  Home  for  Self-Sup 
porting  Women,  a  memorial  foundation  established  by  the  will  of  the  late  Dr.  Daly. 

Mr.  Buchanan  has  been  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  forty  years. 
For  several  years  he  was  a  trustee  of  the  East  Liberty  Presbyterian  Church  and  for 
the  past  fifteen  years  he  has  been  an  elder  in  that  church.  Some  years  ago  he  was  Pres 
ident  of  the  Presbyterian  Union  of  Pittsburg.  He  was  married  July  11,  1901,  in  Pitts- 
burg, to  Eliza  Macfarlane,  daughter  of  Isaiah  Graham  Macfarlane  and  Margaret  (Mc- 
Dowell) Macfarlane.  They  have  no  children,  but  their  beautiful  home  at  No.  330  South 
Negley  Avenue.  East  End,  Pittsburg,  is  the  gathering  place  of  many  cultured  people. 

The  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Buchanan  was  held  by  Capt.  Vandergrift,  after  twenty- 
two  years  of  close  association,  is  reflected  in  Article  XIV  of  his  will  as  follows:  **I  also 
enjoin  upon  them  (his  children)  that  they  bestow  upon  James  I.  Buchanan  the  same 
confidence,  which  I  have  always  in  my  life  reposed  in  him;  as  he  has  always  been 
true  and  faithful  to  my  interests,  I  feel  assured  he  will  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  in- 
terests of  my  children.'* 


ALTER   TARBELL. 


The  subject  uf  lliis  skettli  Is  one  of  the  younger  tuen  in  the  [wlroleum  Industry 
who  are  carrying  (nrward  the  work  of  the  pioneers.  His  father  was  a  pioneer  who 
contrihutod  to  the  advancement  of  important  details  in  the  oil  huslness,  particularly  Lo 
the  storage  of  the  product  at  the  wells.  The  young  man  learned  the  elements  of  the 
petroleum  business  along  with  tlie  alphabet  and  became  familiar  with  Its  processes  as 
he  progressed  through  the  grammar  grades.  Although  he  turned  his  attention  else- 
where tor  an  interval,  he  has  been  actively  and  continuously  In  the  business  since  ISST, 
being  now  Treasurer  of  the  Pure  Oil  Company,  with  ofBces  in  the  Lafayette  Building 
In  Philadelphia- 
Franklin  S.  Tarbell.  the  father,  son  of  William  Tarbell,  who  served  throughout 
the  War  of  1812  and  was  given  a  Captaincy  for  notable  bravery  In  the  battle  of  Lundy'a 
Lane,  was  horn  in  Ontord,  Chemung  County.  New  York.  His  parents  removed  to 
Watteburg,  Erie  County,  Pennsylvania,  In  1845,  where  he  married  Esther  Ann  McCul- 
lough,  and  resided  until  1S60.  A  few  months  after  the  Drake  well  was  struck,  he  went 
to  RonsevUle  to  look  over  the  new  Industry.  He  was  so  much  impressed  with  the 
Inefficiency  of  the  vats  used  tor  storing  oil  at  the  wells  and  so  convinced  that  he  could 
Improve  upon  the  method,  that  he  resolved  to  enter  that  business.  The  oil  recept.i- 
cles  of  tliat  period  were  mainly  square  structures  of  logs,  or  planks,  burled  under 
ground,  or  rudely  plastered  with  mud.  The  losses  from  leakage  and  the  inconvenience 
of  transferring  the  fluid  to  barrels  were  very  great.  Mr.  Tarbell's  first  experiment 
In  constructing  a  tank  of  slaves,  held  tight  by  Iron  hoops,  was  a  complete  success.  To 
meet  the  demand  that  followed  Its  appearance  he  rapidly  established  tank  shops  at 
Rousevllle.  Petroleum  Center.  Pithole  and  Shamburg,  where  most  ot  the  wooden  tanks 
used  in  the  early  oil  fields  were  built.  Mr.  Tarbell.  however,  soon  became  Interested 
In  the  production  of  oil,  which  business  he  followed  In  various  parts  of  the  Oil  Regions 
to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1906.  He  was  widely  and  favorably  known  among  all  who 
followed  the  industr>-  in  the  Eastern  flelds. 

W,  W.  Tarbell  Is  the  only  living  son  of  Franklin  S.  Tarbell  and  Esther  A.  Tarbell. 
He  was  bom  in  Watisburg.  Erie  County,  Pa.,  on  July  1,  1860,  just  four  months  before 
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his  parents  removed  to  Rouseville,  then  the  thriving  metropolis  of  the  lower  Oil  Creek 
Valley,  an  oil  town  that  will  ever  be  famed  in  petroleum  history.  His  parents  later 
removed  to  Titusville,  the  Queen  City  of  the  Oil  Region,  where  he  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools,  graduating  from  the  Titusville  High  School  in  1876.  In  1881  he  grad- 
uated from  Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Pennsylvania.  He  then  read  law  and  later 
spent  four  years,  pioneering,  in  the  West.  Returning  to  the  oil  industry  in  1887,  Mr. 
Tarbell  helped  organize  the  Valley  Oil  Line,  one  of  the  first  independent  pipe  lines  to 
be  constructed  after  the  period  of  general  pipe  line  consolidation  of  the  preceding 
decade.  This  line  transported  oil  from  the  Grand  Valley  field,  in  Warren  County,  to 
Titusville.  About  that  time  he  became  actively  connected  with  the  Petroleum  Pr^y 
ducers'  Protective  Association  and  has  ever  since  been  associated  with  the  interests 
that  grew  out  of  that  organization;  with  the  Producers  and  Refiners  Oil  Company, 
Limited;  with  the  United  States  Pipe  Line  Company,  the  first  line  to  transport  refined 
oil  through  pipes,  and  Afterwards  with  the  Pure  Oil  Company,  of  which  he  has  been 
Treasurer  since  1902. 

The  formation  period  of  the  producing,  transporting,  refining  and  marketing  com- 
pani3s,  comprising  the  Pure  Oil  group,  was  a  strenuous  one.  Mr.  Tarbell  was  In  the 
thick  of  the  fray,  associated  with  such  pioneers  as  Hon.  Lewis  Emery,  of  Bradford; 
Hon.  Thomas  W.  Phillips,  of  New  Castle;  the  late  Hon.  David  Kirk,  and  the  late 
Hon.  J.  W.  Lee.  The  Pure  Oil  Company  is  now  one  of  the  infiuential  factors  in  the 
petroleum  industry,  having  producing  properties  in  the  important  oil  fields  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Illinois,  Oklahoma  and  other  States.  It  has  a  net- 
work of  gathering  pipe  lines  in  the  producing  districts,  and  trunk  pipe  line  from  the 
fields  to  the  Seaboard,  refineries  inland  and  on  the  coast;  ocean  going  tank  steamers, 
warehouses  and  marketing  stations  abroad.  In  fact  it  is  engaged  in  every  branch  of 
the  industry,  from  the  production  of  the  crude  oil  to  the  selling  of  the  manufactured 
products  in  the  export  trade. 

Mr.  Tarbell  has  had  no  time  for  political  work  in  recent  years,  but  served  in 
the  City  Councils  of  Titusville  when  a  resident  there.  He  takes  the  keen  interest  in 
public  affairs  of  a  good  citizen  and  seeks  no  reward. 


Edwin  Van  Deuaeu  SeldeD 
Is  a  well  known  refiner  aud  jiro. 
ducer  of  petroleum,  being  large- 
ly Interested  in  the  Crystal  Oil 
Works  at  Oil  City  Pa.  This 
buBlneas  he  owns  in  partcer- 
8hlp  with  the  Honorable  James 
A.  Fawcett.  having  established 
It  in  1897.  Since  that  time  Ihey 
have  built  it  up  Into  a.  very 
profitable  enterprise,  in  tbe  face 
ot  vigorous  competition.  Pj-ioi 
to  the  date  mentioned  he  < 
in  the  petrolenm  brokerage  bus- 
iness, having  become  a  member 
or  the  OH  City  Oi!  Exchange  in 
continued  active 
therein  during  the  most  excit- 
ing years  of  the  oil  market  and 
1b  yet  President  of  the  Ex 
change,  as  he  has  been  for  a 
number  of  years. 

Colonel  Selden's  father  was 
engaged  In  the  manufacture  of 
oil  from  coal  at  Klsklmluetas 
prior  to  Drake's  discovery  in 
1SS9.  His  profitable  but 
was  then,  like  that  of  many  oth- 
er oil  manufacturers,  ruined  by 
the  advent  ot  natural  mineral 
oil  In  great  quantities.    The  son. 

however,   evened    up   the   . 

by  wresting  fortune  from  the 
iral  oil  that  destroyed 
the  manufacturing  business  of 
his  father. 

Edwin     V.     D.     Seiden 
born    In    Lawrencevllle    (ni 

part  of  Pittsburgh),  Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  on  December  23.  1858,  the  son  of  George  3. 
Seiden,  Esq.,  and  grandson  of  George  Seiden,  Esq.,  both  lawyers  of  ability  and  dls- 
tlncilon.  He  was  educated  In  public  and  private  schools  in  Meadvllle.  Pa,,  and  Phil- 
adelphia. Pa.,  and  In  tbe  Episcopal  Academy  of  Pbiladelphla.  In  1876  he  began  the 
study  of  the  law  In  Ibe  office  of  his  father,  which  he  continued  until  1877,  when  he 
went  to  Parkers  Lauding,  Pa.,  then  a  great  oil  center,  to  clerk  for  his  brother.  Mr. 
Seiden  was  quick  to  master  the  details  of  the  oil  business  and  in  1878,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Oil  Ciy  Oil  Exchange,  where  the  oil  market  for  the  world  was  made. 
During  twenty  years,  while  trading  in  oil  certillcaleB  was  active,  he  was  a  well  known 
figure  on  the  floor,  participating  In  some  ot  the  most  exciting  scenes  ever  witnessed 
In  any  commercial  exchange.  He  was  among  the  first  ot  the  petroleum  brokers  to 
realise  that  speculation  In  oil  certificates  was  passing,  and.  in  1897.  turned  bis  atten- 
tion to  refining  Pennsylvania  oil,  a  venture  whose  very  substantial  success  proved  hts 
sound  Judgment, 

Beside  being  a  prime  mover  in  the  Crystal  OH  Works  and  President  ot  the  OH 
City  Oil  Exchange,  Mr.  Seiden  Is  connected  with  the  CItlsens  Banking  Company  ot 
Oil  City,  where  he  resides.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of 
the  Ftounders  and  Patriots  of  America,  of  the  Colonial  Society  ot  Pennsylvania,  and 
member  of  the  Ivy  Club  and  of  tbe  Venango  Club  ot  OH  City;  President  ot  Venango 
Security  Building  &  Loan  Association:  President  of  Home  Savings  &  Loan  AssocialioD. 
He  was  long  active  In  the  National  Guard  ot  Pennsylvania,  having  been  First  Lieu- 
tenant aud  Quartermaster,  Sixteenth  Regiment  Infantry.  N  O.  P.,  on  the  statt  of  Colonel 
Willis  J.  Hulings;  was  subsequently  Colonel  commanding  the  Twenty-first  Regiment 
Infantry.  N.  G.  P.,  1898  to  1900.  From  1900  to  1906  he  was  Lieutenant  Colonel  and 
Inspector  of  Rifie  Practice  for  the  Division,  on  the  stalf  of  Major  General  Charles 
Miller 
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p.    O.    LAUGHNER. 

p.  O.  Laugh D«r,  President 
oF  the  Crescent  Oil  &  Gu  Com- 
|)aiiy  and  of  the  Mionetonkai  Oil 
Comijany,  Pittsburg,  Pennayl- 
vaDfa,  waa  bom  September  21, 
185&.  at  Sii  Pointa,  Butler 
County,  Pa.  His  early  educa- 
tion was  received  In  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  county  and 
was  supplemented  by  a  course  In 
Bdinboro  Slate  Xormal  School 
and  in  tbe  Iron  City  Business 
CoUegt"  of  Pittsburg.  For  six 
veare  he  taught  school  and 
early  in  1882  went  to  OH  Cliy 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Oil 
Exchange.  He  was  on  active 
member  until  September,  1S90, 
when,  with  his  brother.  E.  E:. 
Laughner.  he  engaged  In  the  oil 
well  supply  business  at  Shan- 
nopin.  Pa.  The  firm  was 
known  as  Laughner  Brothers 
and  bi'ancb  stores  were  openeil 
at  Coraopolis  and  McDonald, 
Pa. 

For  the  last  twenty  years. 
Mr.  Laughner  has  been  a  pro- 
ducer of  oil,  his  operations  ex- 
tending through  the  various 
fields  of  Pennsylvania.  West 
Virginia  and  Ohio. 

The  Mlnnetonka  Oil  Com- 
pany oi>ened  the  oil  fleW  at 
Cleveland,  Oklahoma,  and  Mr. 
IjiUKhner  was  largely  interest- 
ed la  the  Shire  well  In  Craw- 
rord  County.  Illinois,  which  openeij  tbe  Crawford  County  field.  The  Mlnnetonka  Oil 
Company  and  tbe  Crescent  Oil  &  Gas  Company  have  large  holdings  In  the  Crawford 
County  field. 

On  his  father's  side.  Mr.  Laughner's  ancestors  are  Dutch,  on  his  mother's  Scot- 
tish. He  was  married  at  Salem.  Clarion  County,  Pa.,  on  Mny  31,  1882,  to  Miss  Emma 
C.  FInley,  daughter  of  tbe  late  William  P.  Pinley,  As  a  result  of  this  union,  thT«« 
children  survive,  two  sons.  Aymer  V.,  Chalmers  C.  and  Gladys  Marie  Laughner. 

Among  the  many  oil  men  ol  present  day  prominence  who  have  their  homes  In 
Pittsburg  and  control  petroleum  activities  In  distant  fields,  P.  O.  Laughner  Is  one  of 
the  moat  active  and  highly  respected.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Union  Club  of  Pitts- 
burg, Pittsburg  Athletic  Association,  ihe  Pittsburg  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Pittsburg 
Press  Club.     He  Is  a  Mason  of  rank  and  an  Influential  member  of  the  Elks. 
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noah  f.  clark. 

Known  ttarouKbout  the  east- 
ern oil  nelds,  Noah  F.  Clark 
has  been  an  active  figure  In  the 
business  for  nearly  forty  yearb. 
His  first  connection  with  the 
Industry  was  at  Oil  City.  After 
two  years'  experience  he  be- 
came tbe  iiurchasing  agent  at 
that  point  for  Scofleld.  Shur- 
mer  and  Teagle,  well  known 
refiners  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
This  he  continued  for  live 
years  and  then  became  a  pro- 
ducer. He  was  Interested  for  a 
time  with  Munhall  and  Smith- 
man.  At  tbe  opening  of  the 
Bradford  Held  be  went  Into  girri- 
duclng  properties  there.  Later 
the  Urm  of  Clark  £  Foster  took 
an  active  part  in  the  develop- 
ments in  Warren  County,  Mr, 
Clark  being  the  manager  of  the 
business.  This  Urm  opened  the 
Held  in  Elk  County  and  was  a 
prominent  Rgiire  In  the  Kane 
field  In  McKean  County,  Mr, 
Clark  was  also  a  member  of  (he 
Oil  City  Oil  Exchange  during 
fts  exciting   years. 

In  18S9  Mr.  Clark  organ- 
ized the  South  Penn  Oil  Com- 
pany, which  took  over  all  the 
Clark  &  Foster  Inleresls  In  pro- 
ducing properties.  He  was 
Vice  President  and  Manager, 
Afterward  be   was   President   of 

the  Company  for  Ave  years.  During  that  time  it  operated  extensively  in  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Southwesrern  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  In  the  Elk  and  Warren  County  fields. 
He  resigned  his  oHlce  and  withdrew  from  the  South  Penn  Company  about  1901,  and 
since  that  time  has  been  engaged  In  the  producing  of  oil  and  gas  on  his  own  account 
He  has  been  connected  wiih  several  other  companies,  of  his  own  organization,  making 
bis  headquarters  In  Pittsburg,  although  maintaining  his  residence  In  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
Clark  is  producing  oil  and  gas  In  West  Virginia.  Ohio  and  Peunsylvania,  chiefly  in 
Knox  and  Lincoln  Counties.  In  Ohio,  and  In  Marlon  and  Lincoln  Counties,  in  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  Clark  was  born  in  Wiltshire.  England,  on  February  23,  1S54.  His  parenU 
came  to  America  and  settled  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  when  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age. 
He  attended  the  public  schools  there  until  seventeen  years  of  age.  when  be  went  to 
Oil  City  and  engaged  in  the  oil  business.  At  nineteen  be  became  purchasing  agent  for 
the  Cleveland  refinery,  as  stated.  He  was  married  in  Oil  City  to  Miss  Rebecca  Jack 
and  to  this  union  five  children  have  been  born,  as  follows:  Arthur  Clark.  Victoria 
Clark,  Eleanor  Clark  and  Susan  Clark.  The  Family  spends  the  summers  at  Chautauqua 
Lake,  where  Mr.  Clark  has  maintained  a  pleasant  cottage  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Clark  Is  an  expert  In  oil  and  gas  matters,  and  his  HuccesH  hax  proven  his 
Judgment.  He  has  taken  a  vigorous  part  in  the  political  affairs  of  tbe  oil  country  and 
Is  widely  known  outside  of  tbe  region,  but  has  never  sought  imbllc  office.  A  man  of 
fine  physique  and  unusual  strength  he  will  he  remembered  by  many  of  tbe  old  time 
producers  and  S|>eculators  for  the  practical  Johes  played  uiH>n  them,  never  malicious 
but  in  the  best  of  good  humor.  During  the  strenuous  days  of  Warren  and  Forest 
County  wildcattlng  and  "myslerles"  he  took  chances  on  "roughing  It"  with  the  Beld 
men  occasionally  and  enjoyed  It  quite  as  much  as  any.  He  Is  thoroughly  democratic 
In  manner,  meeting  all  men  on  tbe  level, 

Mr.  Clark  Is  a  member  of  tbe  Duquesne  Club,  the  Fort  Pitt  Club  and  tbe  Athletic 
Club,  all  of  Pittsburg.  He  has  offices  in  the  Machesney  building  in  Pittsburg  and  fre- 
quently visits  the  pi'oduclng  fields. 
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THEODORE   N.   BARNSDALL. 


The  subject  of  Ihls  sketch  has  been  a  consiiicuoua  figure  in  tbe  iielroleum  and 
natural  gas  industries  of  tlie  United  States.  His  tatber,  Williain  Barnsdat!.  a  native 
of  England,  came  to  America  when  a  young  man  and  settled  at  TItusville,  Pennsyl- 
vania, about  1835,  where  be  married  and  where  T.  N.  Harnsdall  was  born.  The  father 
was  a  pioneer  oilman,  he  and  the  late  Hon.  Henry  R.  Rouse  owning  the  flret  well 
drilled  after  the  Drake  well,  the  venture  being  located  on  the  Parker  farm,  at  Titus 
yllle.  In  connection  with  William  H.  Abbott.  William  Barnsdall  built  the  Brst  oil  re- 
finer;'In  the  Oil  Region,  on  the  same  farm  where  the  second  oil  well  was  drilled.  He 
died  in  TituEvllle  a  few  years  ago  at  an  advanced  age,  esteemed  highly  by  all  who 
knew  him. 

,  Theodore  K.  Barnsdal!  began  his  career  as  an  ol  producer  at  Titusvllle.  Next  he 
went  into  the  Bradford  field  where  he  was  very  successful.  He  has  operated  In  ever; 
oU  field  opened  since  then.  He  Is  a  leading  operator  In  Oklahoma,  has  large  holdings 
In  PennEylvanla,  West  Virginia.  Ohio,  Illinois  and  California.  He  is  the  largest  single 
holder  of  territory  in  the  prolific  Osage  Reservation.  He  la  President  of  the  Union 
Natural  Gas  Corporation;  President  of  the  Barnsdall  Oil  Company;  President  of  the 
Pittsburg  Oil  and  Gas  Company;  President  of  the  Wlldwood  Oil  Company;  President 
of  the  Southern  OU  Company;  chairman  of  tbe  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Kansas  Nat- 
ural Gas  Company.  He  is  also  largely  Interested  In  many  other  companies  and  part- 
nerships, engaged  In  the  petroleum  and  natural   gas  business. 

Mr.  Barnsdall  resides  in  Pittsburg  and  is  known  wherever  oil  and  gaa  are  pro- 
duced. He  is  widely  known  outside  of  the  producing  regions  through  the  operations 
of  his  companies  and  he  has  traveled  extensively  In  this  country  and  abroad.  In  busi- 
ness he  Is  aggressive  and  his  physical  and  mental  energy  are  unbounded.  He  la  ab- 
solutely tireless. 
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EDWARD  E.  CROCKER. 

Edward  Edgar  Crocker,  son 
of  Fredeiich  and  Mary  Pen&eld 
Crocker,  wafl  born  at  Olean, 
New  York,  October  24,  1857. 
When  he  was  five  years  ot  age 
tals  parents  removed  to  TRue- 
TfUe  and  there  he  was  educated 
fn  the  public  schools  and  was 
graduated  from  the  Titusvllle 
High  School. 

When  seventeen  years  ot 
age  Edward  E.  Crocker  ac- 
quired his  llrsi  experience  in 
the  oil  Industry.  He  started  as 
a  roustabout,  became  a  pumper 
and  driller  and  gained  Ibose 
practical  exjierlences  which  en- 
able him  to  aay  that  there  is 
■  little  about  the  oil  well  that  he 
has  not  done  and  does  not  uji. 
derstand. 

He  worked  Tor  his  father, 
who  was  a  producer  at  Brad- 
ford, and  (or  several  years  di- 
vided bis  lime  between  the 
Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Allegany  County.  New  York,  oil 
Belde.  In  January,  1SS6.  he  re- 
moved to  Washington.  Pa.,  to 
work  there  for  McKlnney  Bros. 
A  short  time  afterward  he  en. 
gaged  with  Col,  J.  M,  Guftey. 
who  was  Inierested  in  tbf 
Southwest  Natural  Gas  Com- 
pany that  supplied  the  coke  re- 
gion,  acting   in   the   capacity   of 

superintendent.  Mr.  Crocker  located  at  Connellsville  and  remained  there  In  such 
employment  (or  two  years  and  a  half.  Then  he  connected  himself  with  Amm  &  Com- 
pany, and  removed  to  Pittsburgh,  his  activities  being  divided  between  the  fields  of 
Beaver  and  Washington  Counties.  When  Amm  ft  Company  sold  out  to  (he  Forest  Oil 
Company,  a  Standard  Oil  enterprise.  Mr.  Crocker  was  appointed  local  field  superin- 
tendent, and  eighteen  months  later  he  became  Assistant  General  Superintendent,  af- 
terward General  Superfntendent  ot  the  Forest  Oil  Company,  upon  the  death  of  Mr. 
Hurat  Compton, 

In  July.  1902,  Mr,  Crocker  was  transferred  to  the  South  Penn  Oil  Company  and 
was  made  General  Manager.  LAter.  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  W-  J,  Young,  he  was 
made  Vice  President  as  well  as  General  Manager,  both  of  which  oOlces  he  still  holds. 

The  ancestry  of  Mr.  Crocker  Is  American,  His  father  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
the  oil  regions  of  Pensylvanla  and  died  In  1894  at  the  age  of  84  years. 

In  March,  1885.  Mr.  Crocker  married  Miss  Helen  Cowles.  daughter  ot  Hon.  War- 
ren Cowles  and  Nancy  M,  Hayden  Cowles,  They  have  one  son.  Ftederick  S.  Crocker, 
who  is  now  Id  the  oil  fields  following  his  father's  footsteps  In  the  acquisition  of  prac- 
tical knowledge. 

Mr.  Crocker  Is  a  member  of  the  Duquesne  and  Civic  Clubs  of  Pittsburgh,  of  the 
Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  the  National  Geographic  Society  and  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
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WESLEY  S.  GUFFEY. 


Wesley  S.  Outtey  Is  a  petro- 
leum pioneer,  having  made  bis 
start  In  tbe  industry  at  PI  thole, 
where  he  invested  to  good  advan- 
tage, made  some  moaey,  and  ac- 
quired a  tund  of  valuable  experi- 
ence. He  has  ever  slace  been  con- 
nected with  tbe  production  of  oil 
and  gas  In  tbe  various  fields  of 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia  and 
Ohio,  He  has  been  one  ot  the  most 
succeEsful  men  In  tbe  business  and 
has  amassed  a  comfortable  for- 
tune. Outside  of  oil  and  gas  he 
has  large  Investments  in  coal  lands, 
mines  and  railroads.  The  firm  of 
Guftey  &  Queen  Is  one  of  the  most 
widely    known    and    Mr.    Quftey    is 


?nioT 


Wesley  S.  Guiley  was  born  in 
Madison.  Westmoreland  County. 
Pennsylvania,  on  February  22. 
1N42.  His  parents  were  Pennsyl- 
vanians.  He  attended  the  old  SqI- 
lihur  Spring  school  and  acquired 
the  limited  education  It  had  to 
give  him.  Then  he  went  to  work. 
Ijiit  did  not  neglect  further  study, 
as  opiwrtunily  offered  and  Is  a 
very  well-informed  man  ot  affairs. 
He  has  always  taken  a  lively  In- 
teest  in  public  questions  and  has 
been  an  Influential  factor  Id  tbe 
affairs  of  his  adopted  home,  Pitts- 
burg. He  has  thrown  his  Influ- 
ence on  the  side  of  reform  in  that 
municipality  and  has  made  himself 
felt.  He  has  never  sought  iiuhlic  office  or  preferment  of  any  kind.  Id  National  politics 
be  is  a  sturdy  Democrat,  hut  during  the  extra  seasion  ot  the  Sixty-first  Congress  advo- 
cated retention  of  protection  to  petroleum  and  Its  products. 

Afler  following  (he  oil  development  tbrough  many  fields  from  1865,  Mr.  Guffey 
located  In  Pltlaburg  in  1881  and  has  since  made  that  city  his  home.  He  has  built  there 
a  splendid  dwellng  where  he  keeps  open  bachelor  house  to  bis  friends.  Particlt>atlng 
In  Uie  natural  gas  boom  that  swept  over  the  region  about  Pittsburg  between  1S81  and 
1900,  he  was  generally  successful  In  his  ventures. 

Mr.  Guftey  is  a  stockholder  and  director  In  several  Pittsburg  Institutions,  but  his 
favorite  Investments  have  been  in  petroleum,  natural  gas  and  coal.  With  all  of  these 
he  l8  thoroughly  tamillar  in  every  detail.  His  judgment  is  rarely  at  fault  and  it  Is 
sought  by  many.  He  attends  strictly  to  his  business  himself,  being  happiest  in  his 
office  from  which  be  directs  the  forces.  Personally  he  Is  one  of  tbe  most  affable  and 
agreeable  of  men.  He  counts  his  friends  by  legions  In  every  part  of  the  oil  country  and 
Is  most  highly  esteemed  by  all  who  know  him. 

Among  his  notable  triumphs  In  the  early  days  of  the  natural  gas  business  were  the 
development  of  the  Grapeville  Held,  the  organization  of  tbe  Cambria  Natural  Gas  Com- 
pany and  otber  companies  supplying  gas  to  Western  Pennsylvania  towns.  He  operated 
In  Greene  County  later  with  great  success,  and  in  West  Virginia.  Tbe  best  of  tb« 
Rristoria  field  fell  to  Guffey  &  Queen,  in  the  famous  McDonald  gusher  district  Hr. 
Guftey  was  a  fortunate  holder.  He  never  wasted  his  time  in  market  speculation, 
where  so  many  oil  producers  lost  what  tbey  made  in  the  field.  His  forte  has  been 
tbe  purchase  and  development  of  producing  property. 
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FRANK   M.  LOWRV. 


PraDk  M.  Ijowry.  of  PitlBbur^ti.  Pa..  Is  the  eon  ot  the  late  Joseph  Lowry,  and  of 
Eliza  Lowry.     His  ancestral  tree  begins  with  good  Irish  stock. 

On  November  ISth,  ISSS.  Frank  M.  Lowry  was  burn  at  Indiana,  PeDnsylvanla.  Ha 
WHS  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  when  twenty  years  of  age  he  entered  the  oil 
Industry,  beginning  as  a  pumper,  serving  as  a  tool  dresser,  driller  and  contractor  and 
within  a  few  years  became  an  oil  producer  on  a  large  scale.  He  turned  bis  attention 
to  pipe  lines  and  built  the  Western  Atlantic  Pipe  Lines,  becoming  General  Manager, 
in  this  capacity  he  served  for  five  years,  when  the  company  sold  out  its  enterprlBC. 
Mr.  Lowry  then  entered  the  service  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  remained  tn 
Pittsburgh  over  six  years  as  Assistant  General  Manager  of  the  Forest  Oil  Plant.  He 
then  organiied  the  Trl-State  Gas  Company  of  Pittsburgh  and  l>ecame  Vice  President 
and  General  Manager.  Five  years  later  this  (company  was  merged  with  the  Manufac- 
turers Light  and  Heat  Company  and  tor  a  number  of  years  Mr,  Lowry  was  connected 
with  that  corporation,  until  he  opBanlzed  and  started  the  Dominion  Natural  Gas  Com- 
pany, ot  which  he  ia  now  Vice  President  and  General  Manager.  He  Is  also  President  of 
the  Duquesne  Oil  Company  of  Plttaburgh,  and  a  director  of  the  Acme  Glass  Company. 
Steubenvllle,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Lowry  is  master  of  the  Harkaway  Hunt  Club:  a  member  of  the  Duquesne, 
Pittsburgh  Country,   Pittsburgh   Athletic   and   Allegheny  Country   Clubs. 

The  officers  of  the  Dominion  Natural  Gas  Company  are:  President.  J.  C.  McDowell: 
Vice  President  and  General  Manager.  Frank  M.  Lowry:  Treasurer.  D.  Robertson:  Secre- 
tary, A.  J.  Devlin. 
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JOHN  a  JENNINGS 


John  G.  JenniDss  was  born 
at  Brady's  Bend.  Armstrong 
County.  Pennsylvania.  Jnlv  28, 
1S64.  He  Is  the  tblrd  son  of  the 
late  Richard  Jennings.  Sr..  who 
was  one  of  the  most  promineni 
figures  in  the  derelopmeDi  ot 
the  Butler  and  Armstrong  sec- 
tion of  ibe  Pennsylvania  fields. 
The  early  education  ot  Jata 
^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^K  G.  Jennings  was  n^eived  in  thr- 

K.  ^^1  ^^^^^^^ft  district     schools,     then     at     the 

H^  ^^^^         ^1^^  ^^^^^^^B  Chambersburg   Academy.   Cham- 

H  ^^Bt    ^^B^k^        W     ^^^^^^B  bersliurg.   Pa.,   supplement^   by 

^  ^^Ih   \^^^^  '  ^S^^^^^^V  ^    course   at    Lafayette    College. 

^^^^^        ^^  ^^^^^^^^  Easlon.    Pa.,   and    completed    by 

his     graduation     in     1SS4     from 
Prince  Ion. 

When  but  twenty  years  of 
a^e  John  G.  Jennings  embarked 
in  the  oil  business.  His  9rst 
venture  was  In  the  Brush  Creek 
pool  in  Allegheny  County.  Lat- 
er Wildwood  ttecame  the  scene 
of  his  aclivliies  and  in  this  field 
the  young  man  was  quite  suc- 
cessful. He  was  an  active  oper- 
ator in  the  development  of 
Chaniers   Township. 

From  McDonald  the  opera- 
tions of  Mr.  Jennings  and  his 
associates  extended  in  the 
Southern  fields  of  West  Vir- 
ginia where  extensive  blocks  of 
territory  were  acquired  in  the 
Sistersvilie  field.  Wlien  the 
Scio  pool  began  to  loom  lar^ 
as  a  factor  in  petroleum,  Mr,  Jennings  was  among  the  fir^t  on  the  ground.  He  and  his 
aasoclates  were  uniformly  successful  in  their  operations  and  Hr.  Jennings  was  a  prime 
mover  in  the  organisation  of  the  Farmers  &  Producers  National  Bank,  of  which  for 
a  number  of  years  be  was  President. 

Mr.  Jennings  married  Miss  Kattierlne  McCandless.  They  have  Ihree  children: 
Charles  McCandless  Jennings,   Richard  Jennings  and  Katherine  E.  Jennings. 

The  firm  of  B.  H.  Jennings  ft  Bros.  Co..  of  which  E.  H.  Jennings  Is  President  and 
John  G.  Jennings.  Vice  President.  Is  the  holding  company  ot  the  Kanawha  Oil  Com- 
pany, of  which  Mr.  John  G.  Jennings  Is  President,  the  Jennings  Producing  Company. 
Jennings  Oil  Company,  Jennings  Mines  Company,  and  H.  Murphy  &  Company,  of 
which  John  G.  Jennings  is  Vice  President,  and  for  the  Delmar  Oil  Company,  of  whlcb 
he  Is  the  General  Manager.  He  is  also  President  of  the  Columbia  Natloiiial  Bank  of 
Pittsburgh,  as  well  as  the  General  Manager  of  the  Producers  and  Refiners  Oil  Com- 
pany.  Limited. 

Mr.  John  G.  Jennings  is  a  memtier  of  the  Dnquesne  Club,  the  Plttaburgh  Connti? 
Club,  and  the  Pittsburgh  Athletic  Club. 
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H.    E.   WORTHINGTON. 


Mr  H.  E.  Worthington,  of  Philadelphia,  Is  Preaidenl  o(  the  Union  Petroleum  Com- 
pany, and  has  held  that  position  since  Its  orgautzation.  The  L'nlon  Company  o 
operates  two  refineries,  besides  which  It  eX|iorts  Illuminating  and  lubricating  oils, 
naphtha,  etc.,  in  large  quaDtitlea  For  all  Independent  reQners,  with  wboae  interests 
the  Company  has  always  been  closely  Identifled.  The  refinery  at  Wellsville,  New  York, 
Is  acknowledged  to  lie  one  of  the  most  iip-to-date  In  the  oil  regions. 

At  Marcus  Hook,  Philadelphia.  Ihe  deep  water  station  of  the  Company,  every  con- 
venience exists  [or  handling,  exporting,  importing  and  storing  bulk  cargoes  of  any  sUe 
or  description,  transported  by  tank  steamers  or  sailing  vessels.  In  addition  tiere  are 
facilities  for  barrel  cargoes,  and  a  new  plant  has  been  completed  for  the  manufacture 
and  fllline  of  cans  and  cases.  This  Is  ot  large  capacity  and  la  the  only  independent 
casing  plant  in  Philadelphia.     Shipments  are  made  from  there  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  company  has  also  a  finely  equipped  station  in  Philadelphia,  adjacent  to  the 
ateamabip  wharves  and  railroads,  where  lubricating  oils  of  every  description  are 
handled. 
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M.    L,    BENEDUM — J.    C.   TREES. 

Among  the  most  Biiccesarul  at  the  younger  oil  iirodiicers  are  MIcbael  Lake  Benedum 
and  Joseph  Clifton  Trees.  Holh  were  born  in  the  same  year,  ten  years  after  Drake's 
success  on  Oil  Creek,  bnt  they  have  carried  the  work  of  development  Into  distant 
fielda.  They  have  operated  as  the  Benedum — Trees  Oil  Co..  the  J,  C.  Trees  Oil  Co. 
and  under  other  comiwny  names  and  are  still  so  operating.  The  J.  C.  Trees  Oil  Com- 
pany opened  the  wonderful  field  at  Caddo  Lake  in  Lonslana.  lale  In  1909,  with  a  well 
that  produced  aliont  :i..^00  barrels  daily  for  many  months.  This  pioperty  they  sold  lo 
the  Standard  Oil  Comi)aiiy,  near  (he  close  of  1910  for  several  million  dollars,  after 
taking  out  of  It  probabl  a  million  barrels  of  oil.  They  are  the  principal  holders  In  the 
Arkansas  Natural  Gas  Company,  now  laying  pipe  from  the  Caddo  Lake  region  to  cities 
in  the  North.  Including  Little  Rock  and  possibly  St.  Louis. 

Michael  L.  I^enedum  was  born  In  Bridgeport,  West  Virginia.  July  16,  1S69.  bis 
father  being  a  merchant  Id  (lie  town.  He  first  engaged  In  the  milling  huslnesa,  but 
when  he  had  saved  a  little  money  joined  his  employer  In  an  oil  venture.  It  proved 
a  dry  hole.  He  soon  afterward  joined  the  engineering  corps  of  the  South  Penn  OH 
Company  and  was  Ihen  transferred  to  the  leasing  department,  being  promoted  until  he 
was  asslstatit  superintendent  in  West  Virginia.  In  1S98  he  started  for  hlmaeir  and 
met  remarkable  success,  first  at  Belmont,  W.  Va..  and  then  in  the  deep  field  In  Wetzel 
County.  He  sold  a  block  of  leases  with  wells  to  the  Standard  OH  Company  In  1902 
for  (500.000.     Since  then  he  has  been  joined  with  Mr.  Trees  In  the  producing  business. 

Joseph  Clifton  Trees  was  born  November  10.  1869,  son  of  Isaac  T.  and  Lucy 
(Johnson)  Trees.  He  attended  the  public  school  at  New  Texas,  Allegheny  County, 
until  fourteen  years  of  age.  Then  began  the  struggle  for  further  education.  Work 
Ing  summers  he  attended  Normal  School  at  Indiana  in  winter  and  later,  drilling  on 
oil  wells  in  summer  ho  atientled  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania  until  he  was 
graduated.  This  was  In  1895  and  he  at  once  engaged  with  the  Woodland  OH  Com- 
pany hunting  up  leases  In  West  Virginia,  In  the  tall  of  the  same  year  he  joined  W.  M. 
Graham,  of  Pittsburg.  In  an  oil  well  which  proved  dry.  The  next  spring  he  emharked 
in  the  business  for  himself  and  has  ever  since  been  remarkably  successful. 
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THEODORE  E.  TACK 


Theodore  E.  Tack,  at  New 
York.  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Oi!  Development  Company, 
PJttsburB.  Pa.,  has  been  ac- 
tively eagaged  In  the  petroleun; 
Industry  Tor  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury. His  brothers,  Augustus 
H.  and  FYank  Tack— both  have 
Joined  the  silent  majority — were 
■BBOCiated  with  him  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  period. 

Tbe  founder  of  the  Amer- 
ican branch  of  the  family,  Joh.i 
ChriHtopber  Tack.  camt>  to  thlB 
country  from  Germany  soon  af- 
ter the  American  colonlea  hai] 
attained  their  independence. 
John  Tack,  his  son.  married 
Mise  Sarah  Dunn,  who  vaa 
bom  in  the  United  States  of 
Iriah  parentage.  Their  son.  the 
■ubject  of  this  aketch.  was  born 
January  6,  1837.  at  Philadel 
phla.  After  attending  school  Id 
the  Quaker  City  until  he  was 
fifteen  years  of  age.  Theodore 
Tack  obtained  employment  with 
Thomas  Al  11  bone  &  Co..  mer- 
chants In  cotton  and  Southern 
prodnce.  Meanwhile  he  attend- 
ed school  at  night,  Plve  years 
afterward,  during  the  panic  of 
1857,  Mr.  Tack  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  Sharpleas  lirothers. 
then  and  until  recent  years. 
one   of    the    largest    dry    goods 

concerns  In  the  country.  He  was  still  wHh  that  concern  when.  In  Ihe  winter  of  1862- 
63.  the  Volunleer  forces  of  Pennsylvania  prepared  (o  defend  the  State  from  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Confederate  Army  under  General  l*e.  Theodore  E.  Tack  was  a  member 
of  Starr's  battery  which  was  attached  to  the  FirHt  Refiinient  of  Infanlry.  National 
Guard  State  of  Pennsylvania.  lie  served  throughout  the  iieriort  o(  his  enlistment  and 
until  the  enemy  had  been  driven   from   the  Common  wealth. 

I.ate  in  186:i  Theodore  E.  Tack.  \n  association  with  AuRustus  H,  Tack,  establlshet' 
In  Pittsburg  the  first  oil  brokerage  house  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg.  A  few 
years  later  they  were  joined  by  their  brother,  Frank  Tack,  upon  his  return  from 
three  years'  service  in  the  army  under  General  Thomas.  Later  they  engaged  also 
In  the  production  of  oil  in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  and  were  also  associated 
with  the  Citizens  OH  Reflning  Company  of  Pittsburg.  The  brothers  in  1873  went  to 
Parkera  landing  and  from  there  went  to  Tltusvllle.  While  achieving  results  as  pro- 
ducers they  operated  also  on  the  oil  enchange  at  Oil  City.  Prom  1878  to  1880  the 
Tack  brothers  turned  their  attention  to  the  Bullion  field  and  orRanized  the  McCal- 
mont  OH  Company.  In  1900.  David  Kirk's  inlerest  in  the  coriioration,  having  been 
acquired  by  the  Tacks,  the  McCalmont  was  merged  into  the  American  01!  Develojv 
ment  Company.  Theodore  E.  Tack  has  twice  been  President  of  that  Company,  his 
present  term  having  begun  In  1909.  Theodore  A.  Tack,  of  Philadelphia,  son  of  the 
late  Augustus  H.  Tack,  is  Vice  President:  Harry  L.  Tack,  son  of  the  late  Frank  Tack, 
Is  General  Manager  at  Pittsburg,  and  Willis  H.  Siegfried,  also  of  Pittsburg,  la  Secretary. 

Theodore  E.  Tack  was  married  at  Pittsburg,  November  25th.  1868,  (o  Miss  Mary 
A,  Cosgrave,  daughter  of  John  S.  Cosgrave.  a  prominent  merchant  who  was  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Bageley,  Cosgrave  &  Company.  Of  the  twelve  children  born  to  this 
union  seven  are  living:  Mrs,  Mary  Tack  Farley,  Augustus  Vincent  Tack.  Mrs.  Richard 
Gwlnn,  Madame  Julia  Tack,  a  religious  of  the  Order  of  the  Sacred  Heart;  Mrs.  Allan 
A.  Ryan,  Theodore  E.  Tack,  Jr..  and  Frank  I,.  Tack.  Theodore  E.  Tack  and  his  fam- 
ily have  made  their  home  In  New  York  City  since  1SS3. 
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AUGUSTUS  H.  TACK  AND  FRANK  TACK. 


Tliii  lull'  AiiKiiHliiH  11,  Tiu'k  WUB  imo  of  a  triiinivlrate  o[  brothere  whose  interests 
wiTi'  I'liuimoii  iiiKt  Hiifi' till  a  riled  liy  I'lidiirlii^  fraiernal  loyally.  For  thirty  years  this 
lrl|itii-ilt<'  iillliiiiic  (■oinimii'd.  unlit  ln'okcii.  January  1«,  1893,  by  the  death  of  Augustus 
11.  Turk.  Thii  huivIvIiik  lirnllifin.  ThtixUiri'  E.  Tack  and  Frank  Tack,  carried  on  their 
Joint  fiii>'[iiilHCH  (liirliiK  tho  hui-cooiIIiik  seventeen  years  unlil,  on  February  26.  1910, 
(HM-urri'il  Ml..  (I.'ulli  or  Frank  Tack. 

Horn  tn  I'lillaili'liiUla,  I'cnnsylviinia.  October  18,  1834,  Augustus  H.  Tact  apent  bit 
tHi.vliiHiil  111  thai  city  anil  ihere  received  a  iiracilcal  and  useful  education.  When  eigh- 
leoii  yoiirH  of  itKC  he  lieKaii  his  bualiiess  career  In  a  minor  capacity  In  the  service  ot 
('.  J,  Fell  M  llnKhor,  wlioleiMtle  dealen;  In  spices.  After  eleven  years  with  that  firm, 
Mr,  Tack.  Ill  \Mii.  Jolniil  hts  brother.  Theodore  K,  Tack,  In  the  oil  brokerage  business, 
milter  Ihe  Miyte  ot  Tuck  Urtithers.  ijtter  they  en^ged  In  producing  and  Augustus  H. 
Tack  wan  the  "Held  innn'*  of  Ihe  llrni  and  when  the  Tacks  organlied  the  McCalmont 
oil  Company  he  norved  ihc  l^unpaiiy  In  Ihe  same  Important  capacity. 

In  1Nlt4  AuKUatna  M,  Tai-k  was  married  to  Miss  Adele  Lehman,  of  N'eutchatel. 
Hwllterlaiid.  Mra,  Tack  haa  nlan  luissi'^)  t>eyond.  They  are  survived  by  a  son  and 
daiiKtiler,  Tlieoilore  A,  Tack,  allnmey.  Vice  President  of  the  AmeHcan  OH  Development 
('oiii|>any.  iiiul  Adele  tl.  Tack,     Mr,  and  Miss  Tack  are  residing  In  PhtUdelpbia. 

Kriink  Tueh,  joiniKeNt  ot  Ihe  ilinH<  Tack  bnnhers,  was  bom  at  Philadelphia,  March 
T.  is:ili.  lllH  nrat  employmeiii  was  In  the  olflce  of  Charles  Rhodes,  a  conveyancer. 
I'\>ur  >eiirH  had  ln^i-ii  ai>ent  wiih  the  ilile-Ueeds  and  parchments  when  an  event  oc- 
riiriid  wlileh  waa  di>ii(lniM  to  ehauKe  the  avocations  and  envlronmenta  of  many  thou- 
HiinilH  of  Aiuerli-tniH  llie  oiilbreak  of  the  rebellion.  Young  Frank  Tack  enUsted  In  the 
Anderaoti  fnvalry,  Karly  tn  the  winlllci  he  was  In  several  Important  engagements. 
l.ale  ill  ISiU  he  was  aMslniied  to  the  he:id<|iiariers  of  General  Geoi^e  H.  Tbomaa.  com- 
ninnder  o(  ttlial   was  then  ileslKiiaied  In  ..mIIimihIm)  parlance  as  the  Army  of  the  West. 
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When  peace  had  been  restored  Frank  Tack  joined  his  brothers,  Aognstiis  H.  ani 
Theodore  E.  Tack  in  the  oil  brokerage  business  and  in  the  production  of  oil  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  West  Virginia.  Some  years  after  the  formation  by  the  brothers  of  the 
McCalmont  Oil  Company  Frank  Tack  became  treasurer  of  the  corporation.  After  the 
McCalmont  had  been  merged  into  the  American  Oil  I>evelopment  Company.  Mr.  Tack 
was  elected  treasurer,  an  office  which  he  filled  until  the  day  of  his  death.  February 
26,  1910. 

In  1873  Frank  Tack  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  L.  Sweetser,  daughter  of  Henry  F. 
Sweetaer.  of  Titusville.  Pa.  Their  son,  Harry  S.  Tack,  general  manager  of  the  Ameri- 
eanOU  Derelopment  Company,  lives  in  Sewickley.  Pa.  Their  daughter.  Mrs.  Philip 
-iNtaMiiell,  alao  lives  in  Sewickley  with  her  mother. 
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L.   A.   MEYRAN. 

Louis  Albert  Merran,  Vice 
President  ajid  Treasurer  of  The 
Maoufaclurere  Light  &.  Heat 
Company,  Pittsburgh.  Pennsyl- 
vania, near  which  center  he 
was  born.  June  23rd.  1859.  is  an 
Important  figure  In  manufac- 
turing  and  financial  circles.  His 
rather,  the  late  Charles  Meyran, 
a  native  ot  Germany,  organized 
in  ISSS.  The  Manufacturers  Gas 
Company  to  convey  gas  from 
wetia  In  Washington  County  to 
Pittsburgh,  Fourteen  years  la- 
ter the  name  of  the  Company 
was  changed  to  The  Manufac- 
turers Light  &  Heat  Company, 
additional  gas  properties  were 
taken  over,  and,  in  I9D3.  the 
capital  was  increased  to  $26.- 
000,000  authorized;  ahout  121.- 
500.000  issued  and  quite  a  num- 
ber of  other  smaller  companies 
were  merged  with  It.  so  that  to- 
day It  is  one  of  the  largest  nat- 
ural gas  companies  in  the  coun- 
try, supplying  natural  gas  for 
fuel,  light  and  heat  to  fully 
seventy-five  thousand  consum- 
ers, which  Included  many  mills 
and  factories  In  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, West  Virginia  and 
Ohio.  In  addition,  the  Company 
has  an  oil  production  of  about 
150  barrels   per  day. 

From   the  early  days  of  tbn 
corporation,    L.    A.    Meyran    haa 
been    Interested   In   Its   develop- 
ment and  during  the  last  few  years  he  has  devoted  the  greater  portion  ol  his  time  to 
Its  attairs. 

After  receiving  a  classic  education  at  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Meyran  studied  for  three  years  at  the  leading  college  of  Hanover.  Germany,  He 
was  graduated  in  1X78  with  honors.  Returning  to  the  United  States,  for  a  few  years  he 
engaged  in  Chicago  in  the  iron  and  steel  brokerage  business.  In  1S82,  with  others,  he 
Interested  himself  In  hulldlng  the  plant  of  the  Canonsburg  Iron  Company,  Limited,  at 
Canonsburg,  Pa.  This  Company  afterwards  became  the  Canonsburg  Iron  and  Steel 
Company  and  Mr.  Meyran  was  made  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  The  plant  was  sold  In 
1899- 

In  1902,  Mr.  Meyran  became  Interested  1 
pany  at  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia,  with  w 
ofi^clal  capacities. 

When  In  Canonsburg,  he  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  drilling  the  Srst  well  near 
that  city,  to  supply  gas  to  the  works  with  which  he  was  connected,  and  he  has  been 
an  important  factor  in  the  development  of  oil  and  gas  In  other  districts. 

Mr.  Meyran  is  Vice  President  of  the  Germania  Savings  Bank,  organised  hy  hts 
father  In  ISTO,  now  one  of  the  leading  financial  Institutions  of  Pittsburgh.  He  la  a 
member  of  the  Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  o(  the  Technical 
Society  of  Pittsburgh. 

In  1885,  L.  A.  Meyran  and  Miss  Marie  Herrosee  were  married.  One  eon,  Carl  P. 
Meyran,  is  emulating  his  father's  active  and  successful  career. 
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THE    NATIONAL   SUPPLY   COMPANY. 

The  National  Supply  Company,  with  main  offices  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  Pittsburg. 
Penn'a,  is  one  of  the  largest  companies  in  the  oil  and  gas  well  supply  business  in  the 
United  States.  The  National  Supply  Company  was  organized  in  1894,  with  a  few 
stores  in  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  It  absorbed  the  firm  of  Bayne,  Wilson  & 
Pratt,  which  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  oil  well  supply  business  in  the  original 
oil  fields  of  Pennsylvania.  This  firm  had  made  a  great  record  in  selling  the  Farra»* 
&  Trefts  machinery,  etc.,  and  was  noted  for  its  hustle  and  progressiveness.  It  is  still 
well  known  among  the  old  operators  from  Pennsylvania.  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Pratt 
both  continued  with  the  new  company,  the  former  becoming  President  of  it  a  few 
years  later. 

In  1896  The  National  Supply  Company  combined  with  the  Buckeye  Supply  Com- 
pany of  Toledo,  which  Company  had  several  stores  in  Northwestern  Ohio  and  Indiana. 
From  these  small  beginnings  The  National  Supply  Company  has  grown  in  fourteen 
years  until  it  now  serves  every  known  oil  and  gas  field  in  America,  and  through  its 
export  office  in  Pittsburg  many  of  the  larger  fields  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  There 
are  at  present  about  seventy  branch  stores  operated  by  the  various  subsidiary  com- 
panies of  The  National  Supply  Company  of  West  Virginia;  the  National  Supply  Com- 
pany of  Ohio  serves  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Ohio  and  Indiana;  The  National 
Supply  Company  of  Kansas  operates  in  Oklahoma.  Texas  and  Louisiana;  The  Cali- 
fornia National  Supply  Company  in  California,  and  The  National  Supply  Company, 
Ltd.,  in  Canada.  These  branch  stores  are  all  amply  stocked  with  all  kinds  of  machin- 
ery, tubular  goods,  and  supplies,  in  fact  everything  needed  in  drilling,  equipping  and 
operating  an  oil  or  gas  well. 

Here  may  be  found  the  various  specialties  which  have  made  The  National  Supply 
Company  well  known  throughout  the  oil  country,  as  the  Farrar  &  Treft's  boilers,  which 
have  been  the  recognized  standard  in  the  oil  country  for  about  thirty-five  years,  not 
only  in  the  United  States  but  abroad;  the  National  Tube  Company's  casing,  tubing,  line 
and  drive  pipe,  Texas  special  rotary  pipe,  and  California  Diamond  B.  X.  casing;  the 
"Roebling"  wire  sand,  casing,  and  tubing  lines,  and  drilling  cables;  "Columbian"  Ma- 
nila drilling  cables;  "Superior"  gas  engines:  **Ajax''  steam  engines,  and  the  "National" 
special  California  tubular  boilers,  and  the  "National"  special  Texas  boilers. 

The  main  factory  is  located  at  Toledo.  Ohio,  and  has  grown  from  a  small  affair 
to  a  plant  covering  a  large  area,  employing  half  a  thousand  men  and  manufacturing 
a  varied  line  of  oil  country  supplies  and  the  National   Portable  Drilling  Rigs. 

The  National  Supply  Company  has  been  one  of  the  few  companies  to  recognize 
the  need  of,  and  institute  at  convenient  points,  branch  stores,  where  the  operator  and 
producer  can  obtain  their  supplies  from  stock,  and  avoid  the  long  delays  occasioned 
by  shipments  direct  from  the  factory.  It  was  the  first  company  to  offer  to  the  oil 
country  trade  wrought  steel  pipe  in  place  of  wrought  Iron.  This  departure  was  a 
very  revolutionary  one.  as  wrought  iron  pipe  was  considered  by  the  oil  men  as  an 
absolute  necessity.  It  required  only  a  few  years,  however,  to  convert  the  operators, 
and  to-day  wrought  steel  pipe  is  very  generally  used  as  casing,  tubing  and  line  pipe. 

The  National  Supply  Company  Is  again  In  the  van  In  offering  to  the  trade  the 
National  Portable  drilling  rigs.  For  some  time  there  has  been  a  growing  demand 
for  something  to  replace  the  old  standard  derrick.  The  greatly  increased  cost  of 
lumber  has  made  the  standard  derrick  a  very  expensive  item  in  the  cost  of  drilling. 
The  machine  on  wheels  was  designed,  and  is  now  used  for  shallow  drilling,  but  cannot 
replace  the  derrick,  as  It  Is  not  substantial  enough  for  drilling  over  2,000  feet.  Nei- 
ther Is  the  bull  wheel  on  a  machine  large  enough  to  accommodate  a  cable  long  enough 
to  drill  to  such  a  depth.  The  National  portable  rigs  are  designed  to  replace  the  stand- 
ard derrick.  They  are  set  firmly  on  the  ground,  built  strongly  and  substantially  with 
a  steel  frame  and  a  reinforced  wooden  mast;  have  bull  wheels  large  enough  to  hold 
long  cables,  and  will  handle  the  heaviest  tools  and  casing.  In  addition,  they  can  be 
dismantled  and  removed  in  a  very  short  time.  The  cost  of  the  rig  can  be  saved  on 
three  or  four  wells.  There  are  several  hundred  of  these  rigs  now  In  use,  and  the 
No.  2,  or  heavy  rig.  Is  drilling  wells  to  depths  of  2,300  to  2,500  feet  in  the  deep  gas 
fields  of  West  Virginia  as  quickly  as  a  standard  derrick,  and  handling  strings  of 
casing  weighing  over  30,000  pounds.  This  record  cannot  be  equaled  by  any  other 
portable  rig  or  machine. 

The  officers  of  the  National  Supply  Company  are:  William  Hardee,  President; 
Wm.  C.  HlUman,  First  Vice  President;  James  H.  Barr,  Second  Vice  President; 
Charles  H.  Clapp,  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  Holland  J.  Free,  Assistant  Secretary  and 
Treasurer. 
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THE  PEOPLES  NATURAL  GAS  COMPANY. 


The  Peoples  Natural  Gas 
Company  was  Incorporated  in 
PennsylvaniH  Juoe  26.  1885. 
The  original  Incorporators  were 
Edward  O.  Emerson.  J.  N.  Pew, 
Theodore  Johnson,  Robert  C. 
Pew  and  R.  S.  Duffleld  of  Pllta- 
burgh.  aad  J.  S.  Robinson  of  Al- 
legheny, Pennsylvania.  The 
original  capital  stock  authorized 
was  S200.000,  which  was.  soon 
a  tier  the  Incorporation  ot  the 
company.increased  to$I,000,000. 

The  Company  forced  its  way 
Into  Pittsburgh  over  private 
property  and  aeainst  severe  op' 
position,  both  political  and  com- 
petitive. After  two  cases  which 
were  carried  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Com- 
pany's right  to  enter  the  streetii 
of      PtHsbnrgh      generally      was 

In  the  year  1890  the  field 
pressure  of  gas  declined  rapidly, 
and  the  supply  of  gas  to  Pitts- 
burgh began  to  fail.  Many  en- 
gineers, among  them  Mr.  Qeorge 
\Vestinghouse.  and  the  officers 
of  the  Philadelphia  Company  as 
well  as  Mr.  J.  N.  Pew,  then 
President  of  The  Peoples  Nat- 
ural Gas  Company,  considered 
the  questlop  of  supplementing 
the  output  of  the  wells  by  vari- 
ous devices  -iiach  as  building  ot 
large  etorags  tanks,  Increaalnc 
the  size  of  ^tpe  lines,  etc  To 
Mr.  J.  N.  Pew  belongs  the  credit 
of  conceiving  the  idea  of  hand- 
ling natural  gas  by  means,  ot 
pumps.  He  experimented  in  a 
small  way  In  Wllhinsbnrg,  and 
his  theories  being  Jnstlfled  by 
the  experiment,  he  ordered 
from  the  Hall  Steam  Pamp 
Company  the  first  commercial 
gas  compreastng  station.  This 
station  was  located  in  Murraya- 
DrrH^r'and'ii'^fore'miir  in'the'art  or  iV^^^^  villc  field  and  delivered  gaa  to 

sa*  llnv  laid  wlih  the  rubbfr  Jolni.  Plttsbui^h.     Other  stations  were 

added  from  time  to  time  In  the 
Armstrong  County  field,  all  of  steam  engine  type  until  1905.  when  a  large  steam  plant 
was  erected  at  Brave  In  Greene  County,  for  the  compression  of  gas  produced  In  Penn- 
sylvania and  forwarded  to  Pittsburgh.  In  1902.  Mr.  J.  N.  Pew  experimented  with  gas 
engines,  hut  was  not  successful  In  the  use  of  them;  in  1907  a  gas  engine  plant  was 
Installed  in  Clarion  County,  and  gradually  gas  engines  are  replacing  the  amaller  steam 
engine  plants  In  Armstrong  and  Westmoreland  Counties. 

The  Peoples  Natural  Gas  Company  has  extended  Its  business,  and  has  taken  In  the 
following  cities  In  addition  to  PittEhurgh  and  Wilklnsburg:  Fayette  City,  Belle  Vernon. 
Monessen.  and  other  small  towns  along  (he  Monongahela  River;  Greensburg.  L^trobe, 
Turtle  Creek  and  other  towns  and  boroughs  along  the  main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.      The  present  authorized  capital  stock  of  the  Company  is  111,100,000. 

The  present  officers  of  the  Company  are:  A  C.  Bedford.  President;  J.  W.  R.  Craw- 
ford and  ,1.  G.  Pew.  Vice  Presidents;  Christy  Payne.  Secretary;  Thos.  NIcoll,  Treasurer; 
Gt'orne  H.  Jones,  Comptroller. 
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hope  natural  gas  company. 

Hope  Natural  Gas  Company  was  incorporated  In  West  Vlrglala,  August  1.  \S%A; 
principal  oBlces  of  tbe  company  at  Oil  City.  Pa. 

It  was  originally  Incorporated  to  produce  and  transport  natural  gas  from  Marshall 
County,  Weal  Virginia,  for  sale  to  the  East  Ohio  Gas  Company.  On  January  21,  1904. 
the  principal  office  ot  tbe  Company  was  changed  from  Oil  City  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and 
the  plan  ot  the  Company  was  enlarged  so  as  to  Include  the  production  of  gas  throughout 
the  State  of  West  Virginia,  and  the  marketing  of  gas  In  the  following  West  Virginia 
cities:  Parkersburg.  Slstersvllle.  WilliamHtown,  St.  Marys.  Waveriy.  Murpliytowu, 
Smithvllle,  Burnt  House,  Petroleum.  Friendly,  Paden  City,  Eureka.  Belmont.  Lima.  Mau- 
nlDgtOD.   Metz,   Glovers   Gap,   Wadestown,   Littleton,   Unionlown,   Wileyville.   Wolf   Sum- 
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mit,  St.  Joseph,  Colliers,  Smlthtield.  Wallace.  Brown,  Rinehart,  Cburchvllle.  Fine  Grove, 
Jackaonburg,  Hastings.  Falrview,  Wise  and  Clartngton.  as  well  as  for  Akron  and  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  Pittsburgh,  Penn'a,  and  other  cities.  Its  capital  stock  has  been  increased 
from  time  to  time  until  the  amount  now  authorized  Is  tlS.OOO.OOO.  It  has  a  number  ot 
small  gas  engine  pumping  stations  at  different  points  in  West  Virginia,  with  Its  main 
station  at  Hastings,  where  It  operates  a  plant  of  half  steam  and  half  gas  engine  type. 
The  present  officers  of  the  Company  are:  A.  C,  Bedford.  President;  J.  W.  R.  Craw- 
ford. Vice  President;  J.  G.  Pew,  Vice  President  and  Manager;  Christy  Payne,  Secre- 
tary; George  H.  Jones,  Comptroller;  W.  Y.  Cartwright,  General  Superintendent;  John 
B.  Tonkin,  Treasurer. 
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THE   GULF    REFINING   COMPANY. 

The  UiiU  ReHniDg  Company.  incor|K>rat«<l  under  the  lan-s  of  the  State  of  Texas, 
wUh  prlnciiial  oillces  at  Pittsburgh.  PeDnBylvanla.  was  organized  in  1901,  Immediately 
afttr  the  great  Lucas  gusher  on  Spiadle  Toii  announced  the  discovery  of  th^  Texas  Oil 
Fields.  Within  a  month  after  the  bringing  In  of  this  well  the  Gulf  ReBulng  Company 
had  already  imrchased  a  (ract  ol  over  four  hundred  acres  of  ground  upon  which  to 
build  storage  tanks  and  a  refinery,  near  Port  Arthur.  Texas.  During  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary. 191*1.  the  first  i)ii>e  lines  were  laid,  at  the  rate  of  over  a  mile  a  day,  and  work 
was  Immediately  started  on  plans  for  a  refinery.  In  the  sanie  month  the  construction 
of  steel  storage  tanks  was  commenced  and  for  over  a  year  hundreds  of  men  were  em- 
ployed in  their  erection. 

As  siHin  as  the  lirst  storage  tank  was  completed  an  experlmeotal  refinery  was 
constructed.  This  experimental  plant  was  nliltzed  for  some  time  In  determlnlag  the 
various  pnrjioses  tor  which  Texas  oil  could  be  advantageously  used.  L^ter  the  exper- 
tmenlsi  plant  was  dismantled  and  a  refinery,  with  a  capacity  of  7.500  barrels  per  day. 
was  ei-ecteii.  on  the  water  front,  near  Port  Arthur. 


The  history  of  Ibis  plant,  which  Is  the  laritest  Independent  oil  refinery  in  the  United 
States,  is  one  of  continued  developmeni.  The  capacity  of  the  plant  has  been  increased 
from  7,aOt>  barrels  i>er  day.  In  the  beginning,  to  ;i0.000  barrets  iter  day.  The  plant  covers 
approximately  nOO  acres  of  ground.  It  includes  92  stills  of  all  kinds,  having  an  agsre- 
gaie  capacity  of  TI.OIlO  barrels;  II  agitators  for  treating  oils,  of  an  aggregate  capacity 
»f  21.0410  barrels:  ITS  working  and  storage  tsnics  of  an  aggregate  capacity  of  2.250.OA0 
barrels:  tiesldes  ciNi|ier  shops,  l>arrel  houses,  case  and  can  factories,  plants  tor  mah- 
tng  and  restoring  sulphuric  acid.  Itoiler  shoiis.  machine  shops,  pipe  shops,  carpenter 
shops,  car  reiuiir  shops:  also  store  building,  bakehouse,  boarding  house  and  46  dwell- 
ings tor  the  ust>  of  its  employes. 

The  refinery  is  running  Oklahoma,  t'addo  and  Texas  crude  and  employs  over 
501'  men. 

riH<n  the  dtH-liue  of  the  Texas  oil  fields,  the  Gulf  Pipe  Line  Company  was  organ- 
lied  for  the  I'uriHise  of  ci>nsiructlng  a  pipe  line  from  the  refinery  at  Rwl  Artbnr  to  the 
lileun  Pool,  Okhihomn,  a  distance  of  4n<>  miles.  The  capacity  of  the  m^n  line  whldi 
was  originally  U.I'OO  barrels  per  day.  has  been  increased  by  additional  pumping  Stations 
and  liNips  to  ii  present  capacity  of  il'.OuO  barrels  per  day. 
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In  addition  to  the  refinery  products  marketed  at  home,  the  Gulf  Refining  Company 
has  huilt  up  a  very  large  export  trade.  During  the  year  1909  the  export  business  of  the 
Company  aggregated  over  2,000.000  barrels. 

The  Gulf  Refining  Coffipany  manufactures  three  grades  of  illuminating  oil.  known 
as  Radium.  Lusterlite  and  Sunburst.  These  oils  are  of  superior  quality  and  are  made 
to  meet  the  legal  fire  tests  of  the  home  and  foreign  markets.  The  illuminating  oils  sold 
under  the  brands  above  mentioned  also  give  excellent  satisfaction  in  oil  stoves  and 
heaters. 

The  Company  manufactures  four  grades  of  naphtha,  or  gasoline,  as  follows 

Stove  Gasoline,  for  domestic  use  in  stoves;  also  used  largely  by  cleaners,  manu- 
facturers of  rubber  goods,  etc. 

Motor  Gasoline,  an  excellent  article  for  automobiles,  having  given  satisfaction 
wherever  used. 

Painters  Naphtha,  used  largely  by  painters,  varnish  makers,  oil-cloth  manufac- 
turers, etc. 

Peerless  Engine  Naphtha,  which  is  used  throughout  the  country  by  many  automo- 
bile owners,  and  on  account  of  its  volatile  nature  and  superior  qualities  is  now  being 
extensively  used  by  some  of  the  most  prominent  automobile  maufacturers  for  testing 
their  machines  in  the  factory. 

This  ('ompany  also  manufactures  a  variety  of  cylinder,  steam  engine,  gas  engine, 
dynamo  and  machine  oils,  together  with  a  line  of  lubricants  especially  adapted  for 
automobile  use;  the  popularity  of  these  oils  is  due  largely  to  their  high  viscosity,  low 
cold  test  and  freedom  from  carbon;  also  asphaltum  oil.  used  for  fiuxing  and  other 
purposes,  and  asphalt  of  various  grades,  used  for  roofing,  roofing  papers  and  street 
paving. 

The  Gulf  Refining  Company  is  the  largest  producer,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  of  Gas  Oil,  supplying  some  of  the  largest  plants  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  The  Company  also  has  a  large  and  growing  Fuel  Oil  trade,  sup- 
plying many  of  the  important  railroad  systems  in  the  Southwest;  also  many  manu- 
facturers in  Texas,  Florida  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.  For  eight  years  past  this  Com- 
pany has  furnished  a  large  percentage  of  the  Liquid  Fuel  used  by  the  British  Admir- 
alty in  the  war  vessels  of  that  Nation. 

Through  other  allied  companies,  the  Gulf  Refining  Company  controls  a  large  area 
of  producing  territory  in  Oklahoma,  Texas  and  Louisiana,  thus  assuring  a  sufficient 
and  uninterrupted  supply  of  crude  oil  for  its  refinery  and  fuel  oil  business. 

The  Company  has  recently  erected  for  its  own  use  an  extensive  office  building  at 
Beaumont,  Texas,  and  maintains  offices  at  Boston,  New  York.  Philadelphia.  Pittsburgh, 
Atlanta.  Houston  and  New  Orleans,  as  also  an  European  office  in  Paris,  France. 

The  present  officers  of  the  Gulf  Refining  Company  are,  W.  L.  Mellon,  Chairman  of 
the  Board:  Geo.  S.  Davison.  President;  George  H.  Taber.  General  Manager  of  Manu- 
facturing; G.  R.  Nutty.  General  Manager  of  Sales;  R.  B.  Mellon,  Treasurer,  and  W.  J. 
Guthrie,  Secretary.  The  general  offices  of  the  Company  are  all  located  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.     Mr.  F.  C.  Proctor,  of  Beaumont.  Texas,  is  General  Counsel. 
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THE    PHILADELPHIA    COMPANY. 

A  large  part  of  the  natural  gas.  electric  light  for  illumination  and  power,  illumi- 
nating gas  and  street  railway  service  of  Pittsburgh  and  the  surrounding  territory  in 
Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania,  is  furnished  by  the  Philadelphia  Company,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  its  various  subsidiary  corporations.  This  Company  began  its  operations  as 
a  distributor  of  natural  gas,  October  1.  1884.  and  its  growth  was  so  rapid  that  within 
a  few  years  it  was  supplying  natural  gas  to  mills  and  residences  in  Pittsburgh,  Alle- 
gheny and  other  adjacent  cities  and  towns.  The  supply  at  first  was  obtained  in  fields 
adjacent  to  the  consuming  district  but  with  the  growth  of  the  Company  new  territory 
in  other  States  was  sought  and  pipe  lines  ample  for  all  needs  of  the  Company's  great 
consuming  district  were  laid  to  distant  counties  and  other  States. 

The  business  of  the  Company  was  confined  to  natural  gas  distribution  until  Feb- 
ruary. 1899,  when  the  scope  of  its  operations  was  broadened  by  the  purchase  of  the 
Allegheny  County  Light  Company,  which  furnished  a  large  part  of  the  electric  current 
to  domestic  consumers  in  Allegheny  County:  the  Chartiers  Valley  Natural  Gas  Com- 
pany, the  Pittsburgh  Consolidated  Gas  Company,  which  supplies  Pittsburgh  and  adjacent 
territory  with  artificial  gas  for  illuminating  purposes;  and  the  United  Traction  Com- 
pany, which  operated  street  railway  lines  in  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny.  In  January, 
1902,  additional  street  railway  properties  in  Allegheny  County  were  acquired,  giviuK 
the  Company  a  very  comprehensive  system,  reaching  all  important  sections  of  the 
county.  In  1905.  the  Heaver  Valley  Traction  Company,  operating  street  railway  lines 
in  the  Beaver  Valley  and  in  the  Ohio  River  Valley,  was  imrchased. 

In  its  natural  gas  operations  the  Philadelphia  Company  controls  approximately  1,000 
producing  oil  and  natural  gas  wells,  about  3.000  miles  of  pipe  lines  reaching  important 
adjacent  fields  and  the  most  populous  consuming  centers,  and  it  supplies  nearly  thirty- 
eight  billion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  annually  to  over  110,000  consumers  in  its  terri- 
tory. In  twenty-four  years  to  March  31.  1911..  the  Philadelphia  Company  expended  for 
gas  and  oil  wells,  transportation  pipe  lines  outside  of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  pumping 
stations,  telephone  lines  and  tools,  118,684,000,  no  part  of  which  was  charged  to  its 
capital  account. 

The  directors  and  oflScers  of  the  Philadelphia  Company  are:  James  H.  Reed,  James 
D.  Gallery,  H.  J.  Bowdoin.  George  E.  McCague,  Edwin  W.  Smith,  Patrick  Calhoun,  B. 
S.  Guinness,  Russell  H.  Boggs.  George  E.  Tener  and  M.  H.  Furlaud.  President, 
James  H.  Reed;  vice  President,  James  D.  Gallery:  Secretary,  W.  B.  Carson;  Assistant 
Secretary.  J.  L.  Foster;  Treasurer,  C.  J.  Braun.  Jr.;  Assistant  Treasurer.  J.  W.  Murray; 
Auditor,  C.  S.  Mitchell;  General  Manager,  Joseph  F.  Guffey;  General  Superintendent, 
W.  L.  McCloy;  General  Purchasing  Agent.  J.  H.  Reed,  Jr.;  General  Contracting  Agent, 
S.  B.  Stewart:  Land  Agent,  John  Gates.  Jr. 

The  same  oflacers  are  in  charge  of  the  Consolidated  Gas  Company,  which  supplies 
Pittsburgh  with  illuminating  gas. 

The  Pittsburgh  Railways  Company  operates  600  miles  of  street  and  interurban 
electric  railway  lines  in  Allegheny.  Washington  and  Westmoreland  Counties,  and  the 
lines  of  the  Allegheny  County  Light  Company,  furnishing  electric  current  for  light  and 
power,  extend  to  every  populous  section  of  Allegheny  County. 
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UNION  NATURAL  GAS  CORPORATION. 

The  Union  Natural  Gas  Corporation,  Farmers  Bank  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  was 
incorporated  in  May,  1902.  It  supplies  natural  gas  to  about  95,000  domestic  and  manu- 
facturing consumers  through  its  underlying  companies  in  Central  and  NortJiem  Ohio 
and  in  Northwestern  Pennsylvania.  Its  sources  of  supply  are  in  Ohio  and  West  Vir- 
ginia and  in  McKean  and  Elk  (bounties,  Pennsylvania. 

OFFICERS   AND   DIRECTORS   FOR   YEAR   1911. 

niRKCTORS. 

T.  N.  Bamsdall,  H.  McSweeney,  P.  W.  Lupher, 

O.  T.  Braden,  Jos.  Seep,  W.  W.  Splane, 

E.  P.  Whitcomb,  W.  A.  Shaw,  Harry  W.  Davis. 

OFFICKRS. 

T.    N.    Bamsdall President 

E.  P.  Whitcomb Vice  President  and  General  Manager 

W.  R.  Hadley Secretary  and  Treasurer 

Geo.  R.  Brink Assistant  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

KXI':(^rTIVK    BOARD. 

T.  N.  Bamsdall,  E.  P.  Whitcomb  G.  T.  Braden 
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THE  FEDERAL  OIL  AND  GAS  COMPANY. 

The  Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Company  was  organized  in  January,  1909,  under  a  Del- 
aware charter,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $1,000,000.  The  company  was  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  and  operating  producing  oil  properties. 

Immediately  after  its  organization  it  took  over  one  of  the  Barnsdall  properties, 
commonly  known  as  the  Whitcomb  holdings,  near  Nowata.  Oklahoma,  consisting  of 
8ome  four  thousand  acres,  upon  which  there  were  one  hundred  and  five  producing  wells. 
To  this  property  was  soon  added  that  of  the  Dawson  Oil  Company,  located  in  the  same 
vicinity.  By  successive  purchases  lots  Nos.  39  and  194  of  the  Osage  Reservation,  to- 
gether with  the  properties  of  the  Cherokee  Development  Company,  the  Georgie  Belle 
Oil  Company  and  the  Coody  Oil  Company,  have  been  acquired.  Through  these,  with 
other  minor  purchases,  together  with  the  development  of  the  property  already  owned, 
the  company  is  now  in  the  possession  of  leaseholds  to  the  amount  of  some  twelve 
thousand  acres,  upon  which  there  are  two  hundred  and  seventeen  producing  oil  and  gas 
wells,  together  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  in  fee  through  which  the 
company  derives  the  royalty  from  fifty-five  wells. 

The  original  officers  of  the  company  were  C.  G.  Kiskaddon.  President:  Alex.  Camp- 
bell, Vice  President:  E.  W.  Moore.  Treasurer,  and  Perry  A.  Shanor,  Secretary.  These 
officers  still  retain  their  respective  positions  with  the  exception  of  Alex.  Campbell. 
who  has  been  succeeded  by  W.  A.  Chase  of  Nowata,  Oklahoma.  The  directorate  of  tht- 
company  consists  of  the  following  gentlemen: 

Hon.  J.  K.  Tener.  President  First  National  Bank.  Charleroi.  Pa. 

W.  J.  Gilmore.  President  W.  J.  Gilmore  Drug  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

W.  McK.  Smith,  Hanker  and  Oil  Producer.  Washington,  Pa. 

Hon.  J.  M.  Galbraith.  .ludge.  Fiftieth  District,  Butler,  Pa. 

Gordon  Montgomery,  Publisher,   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

C.  G.  Kiskaddon,  Attorney-at-Law.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

W.  A.  Chase,  President  Producers  State  Bank,  and  Oil  Producer.  Nowata,  Okla. 

Elmer  W.  Moore.  Attorney-at-Law,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Theodore  Hoffman,  Oil  Producer.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

R.  F.  Whitmer,  President,  Wm.  Whitmer  &  Sons.  Philadelphia  Pa. 

Theo.  F.  Meyer,  President  Meyer  Bros,  Drug  Co..  St,  Louis.  Mo. 

E.  Harry  Porter,  Ignited  States  Marshal,  Heaver  Falls.  Pa. 

Perry  A.  Shanor.  Secretary,  Federal  Oil  &  Gas  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

W.  F.  P.  Lofland,  Dover.  Delaware. 

The  general  offices  of  the  company  are  located  in  the  Frick  Building  Annex.  Pitt.*^- 
burgh.  Pa.    The  company  also  maintains  offices  at  Bartlesville  and  Muskogee.  Oklahoma. 
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Selden.   Col.   E.   V.    D.. 337 

Shannon.    Philip    M 317 

Smith,    James     307 

Sumner.    Alanson    A ' 2til 

Tack.    Augustus    H 348 

Tack.    Frank     348 

Tack.    Theodore    K 347 

Tarbell.    William    Walter 33r> 

Teagle.     Walter    C 28«; 

Tilford.    Henry    M 28 » 

Tilford.    Wesley    H 283 

Trees.    Joseph    C 34»*» 

Vandyke.    John     W 282 

Veil,    Richard    C 285 

Wardwell,    William    T 25:> 

Waring,  Orville  T 302 

Warren.     Benjamin     F 294 

Weller,    Fred    E 313 

Westgate,    Theodore    H 320 

Wilson,   Nicholas   Field 328 

Worthington,    Henry    E 345 

Worthington.    John     279 

COMPANIES. 

Gulf   Refining   Company 354 

Federal   Oil   and  Gas   Company 359 

Hope   Natural   Gas   Company 353 

National    Supply    Company 351 

Oil   Well   Supply   Company 324 

Peoples    Natural    Gas   Company 352 

Philadelphia    Company    357 

Union    Natural   Gas  Corporation 358 
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